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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS AND METHODS OF 
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tendency to degeneration; we have long preserved our constitution: 
let us make some.struggles for our language.” 

Undoubtedly traces of this belief still linger among us: but in 
general it meets no longer with acceptance. We have come to feel, 
even when we have not come to know, that language has no inde¬ 
pendent life outside of the life of those who speak it. Their spirit it 
expresses, their hopes and aspirations it embodies; and as a conse¬ 
quence it is operated upon by the same influences which affect their 
action in other ways. It shall be my aim in the present address to 
point out how it is so thoroughly the reflex of man’s nature that even 
the very agencies which affect the character of its vocabulary and the 
development of its grammatical structure are essentially like those 
which determine his conduct and career in other respects. My illus¬ 
tration will naturally be drawn from the speech with which I am most 
familiar; but parallel illustrations will occur to any one to whom the 
possession of any cultivated tongue belongs by right of birth. 

Language is constantly acted upon by numerous influences, all of 
which are diverse and some of which are not only different but act¬ 
ually hostile. Speech is really a compromise between opposing tend¬ 
encies in the minds of its users. The peculiar character it exhibits 
in any given case is a result that has been brought about by these 
various agencies. The time is too short to treat the subject with 
exhaustive detail. Here it may be sufficient to give a general idea 
of its nature by setting forth two or three of these conflicting agen¬ 
cies which are always operating upon the users of speech, whether 
educated or illiterate, and affect unconsciously their methods of 
utterance. Then we shall be in a position to consider with more 
advantage the broad distinctions which prevail between the develop¬ 
ment of cultivated and uncultivated tongues. 

The first, to which I call attention, of these contradictory tenden¬ 
cies that are always manifesting themselves in speech, is the disposi¬ 
tion to practice economy of utterance and the antagonistic disposition 
to indulge in prodigality of utterance. By the former I am not refer¬ 
ring to orthoepy, where its effects have been most frequently noted, 
tending as they do to induce the speaker to spend as little time 
as possible in the pronunciation of words, and as a result of this 
economy of effort, modifying their form. It is the material itself 
of language, the words as they are weaved into the sentence, that 
comes here under consideration. The one aim that the user of speech 
has constantly in mind Ls to express himself as briefly as possible 
consistent with easy and full comprehension. This is a feeling which 
affects all men in every conceivable stage of intellectual develop¬ 
ment. Grammatically speaking, we are all endeavoring to convey 
our meaning in any given sentence with the fullest economy of 
utterance. Mark me, I say grammatically speaking, not rhetorically. 
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The latter is a personal influence acting upon individuals and not 
upon the body of speakers as a whole. 

This practically universal disposition towards economy of ut t era nee 
has been one —though doubtless not the principal one— of the 
agencies which have contributed to the development and diffusion of 
the sign language. In a rudimentary form this prevails everywhere. 
We see it exemplified daily in numerous gestures in which tin* move¬ 
ment of some part of the body indicates to the eye what tin* lip< 
neglect to put into words. But what concerns us here specifically is 
the effect of this disposition upon the structure of the sentence. No 
small number of the rules laid down in our grammars are for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting the requirements of the situation produced by the 
desire of the users of speech to express what they have to say with 
the least expenditure of effort. Take as one illustration out of many 
the grammatical construction called apposition. It is called into 
being for no other purpose than to explain a practice of omitting 
words for the sake of economy of utterance, which has established 
ilself so generally that it has come to seem normal. Hence wo never 
•ake mto account the fact that it denotes nothing mom than the 
abridgment of a complete dependent phrase. This is hut a single faet 
out of the multitude of facts of this sort which the student of the 
grammar of every tongue meets on every side. In going through the 
process we call parsing we are constantly under the neeessitv of 

for corner • /° ^ Undp '* t00d - Presence is no. required 

he T'° n \ erammar ro ' l ' ,in ' s i( for explanation of 

the construefon. Language abounds in these short cuts to oxpres- 
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for the course indicated as being followed is that the user of speech 
often feels that with the words sufficient to make his meaning com¬ 
prehended. it may not after all be fully comprehended. He seeks 
therefore to add to its clearness by the addition of terms and phrases 
which will not leave the hearer or reader in the slightest doubt. 
Hence always has come and always will continue to come into speech 
an army of expressions which we group under the general names of 
expletives and redundances. These often cause great grief to the 
grammarian; but the user of speech cannot be deterred from employ¬ 
ing them because he recognizes that the first aim of his utterance is 
to be distinctly understood. These expressions, in consequence, 
are not really expletives and redundances. So they might be deemed, 
were men always in a state of mental alertness, so that nothing what¬ 
ever escapes their attention. But unfortunately the human mind is 
apt to be inattentive. It often misses the sense, which in theory has 
been sufficiently expressed to be conveyed fully. Therefore in every 
tongue and at all periods men resort to strictly superfluous words and 
expressions to prevent their meaning being missed or overlooked. As 
one illustration out of scores, take in our own tongue the placing of 
the preposition from before the adverbs hence, thence, and whence. 
From the fourteenth century to the present day it has been so 
employed constantly by the best speakers and writers. Strictly 
speaking, the preposition is unnecessary. There arc places, indeed, 
where its introduction could be deemed no other than an impertin¬ 
ence. There are other places where it adds distinctly to the case of 

comprehension. 

Nor is clearness the only thing aimed at by the users of speech in 
the employment of what from one point of view is superfluous. There 
is equally the desire to impart force to expression. Examples of this 
abound on every side. “ Forever and ever” is a phrase that theoret¬ 
ically conveys no more meaning than the simple “forever”; but it 
makes more of an impression upon the mind. Linguistically, not 
morally, the desire to strengthen the expression is the justification of 
the vast variety of expletives which make up the vocabulary of pro¬ 
fanity When the practice of it is frequent, it defeats its own end; 
but when sparingly indulged in, especially in situations where great 
interests arc at stake, it conveys an intensity of meaning that tne 
mere words, though carrying the full sense, do not even remotely 


S Let us now proceed to the consideration of two other opposing 
agencies, always operating upon language, which more especia ly 
affect the inflectional system. They might be called the principles 
of unity and diversity; but as these words are susceptible of bemg 
misunderstood, I shall call them, from the paths they 'namly adopL 
,he principles of analogy and authority. In the matter of mflect.on 
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there always prevails a disposition in the users of speech to reduce 
everything to a common procedure. A certain form is not only in use, 
but it is in far the most common use. The principle of analogy at once 
asserts itself, for it appeals to every speaker. As most of certain 
classes of words follow one particular inflection, why not make them 
all assume it? The tendency manifests itself to have the leading form 
grow at the expense of the others, and to discard from use all forms 
which are different from it or in conflict with it. It docs not often 
meet with absolute success, to be sure, but it frequently meets with 
great success; and the effort to make its success complete never 
ceases. There is no better illustration of this than the history of the 
declension of the noun in English. When we fust come to the know¬ 
ledge of our tongue during the Anglo-Saxon period, we find that 
certain vowel declensions which had once existed had very largely 
passed away. The comparison of other Teutonic languages reveals 
what they must have been. The survival of occasional forms leads 


to the unavoidable inference that there was a time when these de¬ 
clensions were flourishing; indeed, they may have been flourishing 
at the very time itself in some then existing dialect of which no 
memorials have been preserved. What these declensions had lost, 
other declensions had gained, especially the one most predominant. 
Owing to agencies of which I shall speak later, the process of effnee- 
ment was temporarily arrested, or at least was largely shorn of its 
strength. But the moment the restraining power of literature was 
withdrawn in consequence of the Norman Conquest, the principle of 
analogy resumed and carried out its work on a grand scale. When 
English in the fourteenth century emerges with a literature so valu- 

: ^W 1 P0SSCSS r aulh r ty , 0f its own ’ not °"'y have the varying 
nowcI declensions been reduced to the common inflection exhibited 

sLlebm CVe " t0 ,hat h “ bCC " C " ,irc, y “"‘form-d .hr 

s ngle but important consonant declension which had once been in 

htt English f f t 01 "7 l3St thC Pr ° CeSS h8S 6°"' «" so steadily 
l? l ; n 3y but the one "Old «*■ With its plural 

Z ,' C S ‘"! gCnUlnC survival ^ comm °n speech of a declension 

Powe^r C a . t r e «"* about half ,he nouns of 'he language 
a ’’rr 18 be mflucncc of anal °ey in reducing divereitS to 

ss s *=r2srs 

authority simply because it is Wh ^ bls . eatabllsl ' c d has 

distinctly with the intellectual status of the use^of 
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more or less in operation at all times. In cultivated tongues it is 
exceedingly powerful, if not actually dominant. What it saves from 
the wreck which has been brought about by the principle of analogy, 
it clings to earnestly, and indeed will never let go, if it can be avoided. 
Illustrations of this tendency need not be given here; for they will be 
exemplified in the part of the subject with which we now come to 
deal. 

These are some of the agencies which are always operating upon 
the internal life of a language. They are largely responsible for the 
changes which take place slowly or rapidly in methods of expression. 
So far as we can discover, they are true of the speech of the most 
illiterate and degraded races; they arc certainly true of those which 
have attained any degree of intellectual development. This leads us 
to the next topic, the difference in the agencies which act upon 
cultivated and uncultivated speech. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that every living language con¬ 
stantly undergoes change. It may be little or it may be great; it may 

go on very slowly or very rapidly. These are the accidents of cir¬ 
cumstance. But so long as it has life, it must undergo modification or 

alteration as do the persons who speak it. 

These changes belong generally to two classes, those affecting the 
vocabulary and those affecting the grammatical structure. Both of 
these agencies are always in operation; but they operate very dif¬ 
ferently at different periods and under different conditions Here 
arises at once the great distinction which exists between the life and 
growth of cultivated and uncultivated speech, or ^ips .t 'vou d 
be better to say more specifically between speech with a literature 
and speech without one. The processes that are go.ng on in each are 
precisely the same. Changes are taking place in each both in gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary; but they manifest themselves in ways essen¬ 
tially distinct and they proceed at entirely different rates of move¬ 
ment. The differences, indeed, are so marked that they may be called 
fundamental. This is not to maintain that there will not be ,n each 
class apparent and it may be real exceptions to the rule laid down, 
it. is only the general principle which is here stated. 

Now the first point is that in uncultivated speech changes in 
vocabulary under ordinary conditions take place slowly and on a 
somewhat petty scale. Very few new words are introduced into the 
speech, and any extension of meaning in the case of those alread) 
existing happens rarely. The reason for this lies on the surface. The 
users of uncultivated speech are themselves uncultivated 1 They have 
comparatively little knowledge and few ideas outside of the range 
of "those which are brought to their attention by their necessities or 
limited opportunities for observation. Their vocabulary is not ample, 
to start with, and as time goes on they do not add to it many words. 
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It is not that any open hostility exists to their adoption. They are not 
introduced into the speech because they are not needed. The circle 
of knowledge and of thought being small, the existing stock of terms 
is amply sutficient to meet all the demands which arc made upon it. 
Consequently the vocabulary suffers little enlargement, and indeed 
may remain practically stationary for an indefinite period, though it 
is of course liable to be added to whenever the desire for a new word 
to express something previously unknown cannot be satisfied by any 
new meaning which can be attached to an old word or to a combin¬ 
ation of old words. 


But in the case of the grammatical structure the reverse of this is 
apt to be true. It is not so necessarily, indeed, but there is no counter¬ 
acting agency powerful enough of itself to prevent its being so. The 
one great object of speech which every man, educated or illiterate, 
sets always before his eyes is to make himself understood. Now if t In- 
speaker in an uncultivated tongue succeeds in effecting this, he has 
secured all that he cares for. In so doing he may discard old forms, 
old inflections; or he may unconsciously develop new ones; or he 
may confuse with one another those which already exist. He may 
. vary his expression essentially from the construction which he himself 
has been wont to use as well as those he is addressing. Hut about 


none of these things does he trouble himself, if he can succeed in 
making himself comprehended. There is no one to find fault with 
him; or if such a person could be supposed to exist, the violator of 
usage does not feel himself under the least obligation to heed the 
censure he receives. All this implies that in uncultivated speech there 
is nowhere a standard of authority of any sort which anyone feels 
bound to respect. Consequently changes in grammar are effected 
easily if they are effected at all. If outside agencies ever operate 
upon the users of such a speech, if these arc subjected to conquest, 
it they are brought in frequent contact with the speakers of another 
tongue, and arc under the necessity of communicating with them con¬ 
stantly, modifications of the grammatical structure are likely to take 
ZZu 11 a T f and SCa,C : th0Ugh the vocabulary may be affected but 

Whth h'.. . r T UCr illus,ra,ion of thi. principle than that 
which has actually happened in the history of our own speech For 

:r ha " "t° ’ Undred yeaK af,Cr thc N,orman Conquer the English 
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general applicability to the facts of linguistic history cannot well 
be gainsaid. But the moment a speech comes into the possession of 
a great literature, this condition of things is changed. The same 
agencies are at work as in the case of an uncultivated tongue; but 
they vary distinctly in the influence they exert, and the results in 
consequence are in striking contrast to those just given. 

In cultivated speech addition to the vocabulary goes on extens- 
ively, goes on rapidly. Furthermore it goes on with little opposition. 
The hostility to the introduction of new terms is almost invariably 
directed against particular words, and in the case of these it is often 
confined to particular persons. It therefore takes the form of an 
expression of individual prejudice and not that of general aversion 
on the part of users of speech. In cultivated speech addition to the 
vocabulary is in truth a necessity of the situation. The circle of 
knowledge and thought is constantly enlarging. The new facts learned, 
the new discoveries made, the new inventions originated, the new 
ideas entertained, the new distinctions set up, all these demand either 
the use of old words in new senses or the introduction or formation 
of new words. The latter is the course most usually followed. It is 
not, nor is it felt to be objectionable. Men indeed frequently make it 
a matter of boast that they were the first to hit upon the employment 
of some term which designates exactly the view of some new fact or 
theory or condition which all recognize but have found difficult to 
express. The irruption of a large number of words hitherto unknown 
into a speech is under the circumstances just mentioned not an indica¬ 
tion of the corruption or decay of a language, but an evidence of the 
intellectual health and vigor of its users. Scores and even hundreds 
of terms will be proposed for admission which find no permanent 
lodgment; for speech can ordinarily be trusted to reject that which 
is really needless, that which adds nothing to clearness or to force of 
expression; on the other hand, to choose and to hold fast with an 
instinct which may almost be deemed unerring that which it requires 
for its best and fullest development. 

Consequently in a cultivated tongue the introduction of new 
words is something that is going on constantly whenever and wher¬ 
ever intellectual life exists. But when to such a tongue comes the 
consideration of new grammatical forms or constructions, there ensues 
at once a complete change of front. The attitude, instead of being 
one of friendliness or acquiescence, is that of violent hostility. The 
newcomer meets with examination from everybody and with denun¬ 
ciation from many. There is a feeling on the part of the cultivated 
users of speech that any alteration of grammatical structure cannot 
be an improvement upon existing usage, as would be conceded by all 
in the case of the introduction of some new word. Rightly or wrongly 
the disposition does not prevail to look upon it as a process of evolu- 
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tion. So far as it goes, it is regarded as revolution, and therefore to 
be resisted. Accordingly no change can take place in the grammar 
of a cultivated speech which is not compelled to fight its way to 
acceptance. It never succeeds without going through a struggle which 
lasts at least scores of years. If it triumphs, it triumphs because it 
recommends itself to the users of speech as accomplishing something 
for expression which had not previously been secured. If once they 
become thoroughly imbued with that view, vain arc the protests of 
purists and grammarians; for the educated users of speech know 
better what they want than any or all of their self-constituted 
instructors. 

The reason for this contrast between the attitudes assumed In- 
lettered and unlettered speech is due to a factor which has at all times 
played an important part in the development of language, but with 
the wide diffusion of education in modern times is destined to play 
one still more important. This is the creation of literature. Its 
existence in any tongue tends immediately to weaken or overthrow 


entirely other influences which have been operating upon the speech. 
Few even among scholars have learned to appreciate fully the con¬ 
servative influence which literature exerts over language. Men used 
to take the ground that speech was always moving away from its 
sources; that the longer a tongue continued to live, the more increas- 
ingly difficult of comprehension became its earlier form to its later 
speakers. There is, or at least there may be, a great deal of truth in this 
view so long as we confine our attention to tongues which can boast 
of no literary monuments of excellence. It becomes absolutely false, 
however, after a great literature has been created and has become 
widely diffused. If the speech then undergoes changes on any great 
scale, that result will be owing to outside influences and not to anv 
which belong to its own natural development. 

^et this belief about the steady recession of speech from its 
sources has lasted long after any reason for it has disappeared. Even 
to-day ,t can bc.heard occasionally expressed. It is therefore not 
surprising to find it once widely prevalent. By the great author of 
he time of Queen Anne and the fii*t Georges dismal forebodings were 
universally entertained and frequently uttered as to the ruin which 
their own writings, in consequence of the changes 

STJr?- ‘ n Knglisl ! s l*” h - Their work,, they com- 
C®.' C . 0U,d " ot h °P c t0 » century, unless the lan-ma-m 

ofTndtel 1 ’ Call ° d fiXCd ' and ,hey Wre in Perpetual dtanS. 

indeed P , 0rs ° n ° r SOme or S aniza ti‘>n eould not be 

mdueed to undertake and accomplish that impossible feat. 

I he fact which these men did not perceive at all 1 

comprehended now, is that the 

literature has been estabhshed, the language revolves about it. and. 
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so long as a healthy national life exists, never moves far away from 
it. The great authors are read and studied everywhere and at all 
times. They make familiar to the knowledge of their admirers the 
words and constructions they employ; and these in turn are repro¬ 
duced by their imitators. The operation of this influence has been 
curiously illustrated in the history of our own tongue. To us the 
language of the Elizabethan age is much nearer than it was to the 
men of the eighteenth century, mainly because the authors of that 
earlier age are now much more read. As a result their words ami 
usages have unconsciously become a part of our own intellectual 
equipment. Very few would be the men found now who would take 
the view, widely entertained at the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, that a great deal of Shakespeare’s language was not merely 
archaic but practically obsolete. The numerous imitators of Spenser 
later in that same century furnished glossaries to their productions, 
explaining the antiquated or unusual terms they had employed. In 
some cases this was needed distinctly; for the words they used had 
never any existence outside of their own pages. But they frequently 
defined those about whose meaning no man of ordinary education 
would now entertain a doubt. Even the necessity they seemed to 
have felt themselves under of explaining the more purely poetic- 
words excites a certain surprise. What poet would think now of 
apologizing, as did Prior in 1706, for using such obsolete words, as he 
called them, as behest in the carefully defined sense of “command,” 
band in that of “army,” 1 ween in that of “ I think,” prowess in that 
of “strength,” and whilom in that of “heretofore.” Some of these 
very definitions show too that in all cases he did not understand the 
exact meaning of the word he employed. 

But far more than in the vocabulary is the conserving power of 
literature — especially of a great literature — exhibited in the gram¬ 
matical structure. The moment it has been in existence long enough 
to make its influence felt, it at once proceeds to restrict change there 
within the closest possible limits; or if it permits an^r to be made with 
comparative case, its action is directed in such instances to the selec¬ 
tion of one out of two or more forms in common use. Let me illus¬ 
trate its methods in this particular by a reference to the history of the 
two conjugations of our tongue. After the Norman Conquest English 
lost the literature she possessed which had attached to it any author¬ 
ity. Though not entirely disused as a written speech, there existed 
no standard to which any one felt bound to conform. In consequence 
a general dissolution of the grammatical structure took place. One 
of its results was that verbs of the strong conjugation went over to the 
weak in great numbere. It seemed for a while as if it were merely a 
question of time when every one of the former would disappear from 
the language. Analogy was entirely against them. Any new verbs 
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that came in, and a full half, if not the majority, of the old ones 
formed their preterite by a syllabic usually represented in modern 
English by -cd or -d. Why should not this rule be extended to all? 
This was a feeling that operated constantly ii|»on men before tlu-\ 
came into the possession of a literature. So general was the move¬ 
ment , so large were the losses of the strong conjugation, t hat t his early 
transition has imposed upon the men of later times. There were not 
wanting in the nineteenth century linguistic seholars of considerable 
eminence who gravely announced that the strong conjugation was 
destined to disappear from English speech. As a matter of fact, i In- 
moment that literature had been widely enough diffused to exert it* 
full influence, the transition of verbs of the strong conjugation to 
the weak ceased entirely. Not an instance can be |>ointed out where 
a single one of these verbs has gone over since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Not the least sign of any movement of this nature mani¬ 
fests itself now. On the contrary, the tendency is, if anything, in tin- 
reverse direction. 

But literature does not content itself with merely arresting change 
which is going on in grammatical forms. It presents a hostile attitude 
to anything which takes the shape of grammatical innovation. That 
which already exists has been found sufficient by the great writers of 
the past to do all that is required for expression. What then can be 
the need of new forms, of new constructions, of which they, far greater 
than we, did not feci the lack? To add anything whatever serin.* 
therefore of the nature of an attempt to paint the lily. This is the 
reason why every effort of the nature of innovation meets, in the case 
of the grammatical structure, with hostility so general and with 
denunciation so violent. It is the exhortation of literature to stand 
fast by the ancient wavs. 


But t he users of speech are always striving for greater clearness and 
force of expression. If the existing forms and constructions do not 
exactly meet their requirements, they will cast about for wavs to 
secure what they are aiming at. Let me illustrate this principle bv 

„Sr m P> e ‘ rom our »'or a long period modern English 

suffered from the lack of a distinct form for the passive which would 
Vcrt f' Tho 'nflcction in common use was made up of the 

vorked ' e V ° r n "' 1,h PaSt of “"other verb This 

which A many CaSCS - CS P Cciallv so in the case of words 

which denoted a continuous action or state of mind. The phrase 

°v s ha,cd ' ”r ,vp5 ' s «« "™he 

speaker when he is referring to the present time. But when the word 
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that the subject of the verb was merely in danger of death; it meant 
that he was actually dead. The form therefore, as applicable to all 
verbs, broke down. 

There is hardly anything more interesting in the history of our 
speech than the various devices to which speakers and writers 
resorted to get round the difficulty the construction of the passive 
presented, the efforts they put forth to contrive something which 
would be of universal applicability. The various attempts made give 
us a peculiarly vivid conception of the infinite pains that are taken in 
speech, often unconsciously, to render expression clear. All of these 
efforts were for a long time unsatisfactory. They involved a change 
of construction or a change of the form of the sentence or they were 
made ineffective by the clumsiness of circumlocution. At last a way 
was opened. A construction already existed in the speech which, 
though fully authorized, belonged in its origin to the class of so-called 
corruptions. To certain verbs, but especially to the substantive verb, 
a verbal noun preceded by the preposition on or in had been added to 
complete the sense, as, for instance, “he was gone on hunting." The 
form of the connecting preposition was in the first place corrupted 
into a; finally it was dropped altogether. This caused the verbal 
noun, when joined to the substantive verb, to be regarded not as 
n noun, but as the present participle; but a present participle, not in 
its usual active signification, but in the sense of a passive. Hence 
arose such expressions as “the dinner is preparing," “the house is 
building." In these the verb is active in form but passive in meaning. 
But the goal could not be reached in this way. The form suffered from 
exactly the same embarrassment which attended the ordinary one 
with the past participle. Satisfactory with certain verbs, it could not 
be used with all. The moment an object with life was introduced as 
the subject, the passive sense disappeared. When we hear it said that 
“ a man is eating," we think of him as the doer of an action and not 
the object of one. It does not occur to us that he himself is under¬ 
going mastication from others. Here, too, in consequence the form 
broke down. It was to remedy this condition of things that the 
verb to be was at last united with the compound past participle. 
This passive form conveyed an unmistakable meaning, and if desirec 
could be applied to any verb whatever. When we arc told, to use the 
previous illustration, that “a man is being eaten," there is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of any one as to what is actually taking 

n )qpn 

This particular form first began to be distinctly noticeable towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. For a while, however, it attracted 
but little attention. But no sooner did the sentinels who profess to 
watch over the purity of speeeh have their attention called to it, than 
a violent outcry at once arose. Few at the present day have any 
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conception of the clamor to which this new grammatical form gave 
rise during the early and middle part of the nineteenth century, and 
of the denunciation to which it was subjected. According to its 
assailants its introduction and use was a distinct foreshadowing of 
the ruin that was impending over the speech. Din ful consequences 
were predicted if the objectionable form should succeed in establish¬ 
ing itself in the language. But the construction was too desirable an 
acquisition to be allowed to disappear. Its usefulness prevailed over 
all opposition, and at present it is fully accepted, or meets at least 
only now and then with a protest from some belated survivor of the 
conflict which once raged so violently. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the hostility to the intro¬ 
duction of new grammatical forms, though sometimes manifesting 
itself absurdly, is an undeniably healthy hostility. So long as it con¬ 
tinues, the speech can be trusted to remain steadfast to its moorings. 
It is the existence of this feeling which keeps a language moving not 
from but about its literature. The vocabulary can be increased almost 
indefinitely without affecting the character or intelligibility of the 
tongue which retains in familiar use the words employed by its great¬ 
est writers. But the moment its grammatical construction undergoes 
a violent upheaval, that moment the language is on the road to decay 
and death. I or additions there, unlike those made to the vocabulary, 
do not range themselves alongside of the ones already in use, or 
usurp at best merely a part of the domain of signification. A new 
grammatical form is not long content with standing side by side with 
an old one. It first displaces it from its supremacy, and then super¬ 
sedes it altogether: and this means in process of time a complete 
change in the character of the tongue. 

i rom the hasty consideration which has been given here of the 
characteristics which attend the development of cultivated speech, 
we arc enabled to draw certain positive conclusions. A language 
cannot be made either to improve or degenerate of itself. It is 

‘r, bU n ", ° f thc s P iril and ai,ns of the men who employ 
t, and it "ill rise or fall in accordance with their intellectual and moral 
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a question whether the languages of smaller peoples will not recede 
before the encroachments of their powerful neighbors, just as dialects 
steadily tend to disappear before the advance of the literary speech. 

At all events the danger which once threatened cultivated lan¬ 
guages from the limitation of the knowledge of their literature to a 
comparatively small number of men, has largely disappeared with the 
invention of printing and the diffusion of education which increas¬ 
ingly reaches every one in the community, the low as well as the 
high. Forecasts about the future of any speech and its permanence 
must therefore now be made subject to conditions which never before 
prevailed. The one thing only, which has been indicated, can be 
relied upon with certainty. The continuance of any language rests 
upon the ability, upon the character, upon the strength of the men 
to whom it belongs. Its literature may be its glory. It may be a 
source of just pride to the race which has created it or has inherited 
it. But however rich and varied it be, it cannot of itself preserve its 
life, though it may retard its death and hallow its memory. No 
tongue can depend for its continuance upon the achievements of its 
past. It can exhibit no more than the vigor, the purity, and the 
vitality of the men who speak it now, or are to speak it hereafter: and 
if their vigor, their purity, and their vitality disappear, the language 
as a living speech will not survive their decay. 
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It cannot be the purpose of this brief address to present even in 
outline a history of the science of language in the centurv past; it 
can undertake only to set forth the chief motives and directions of its 
development. 

A hundred years ago this year Friedrich von Schlegel was in Paris 
studying Persian and the mysterious, new-found Sanskrit; Franz 
was a thirteen-year-old student in the gymnasium at AselialTeii- 
hurg; Jakob Grimm was studying law in the University of Marburg 
And yet these three were to be the men who should find' the paths by 
;vhie i ,he study of human speech might escape from its age-long 
«a derings in a wilderness without track or cairn or clue, and issue 
forth upon oriented highways as a veritable science. 

Nehlegel the Romanticist, who had peered into Sanskrit literature 
i the interest of the fantastic humanism modish in his day. hap- 
|.ened ,o demonstrate (Ucber die Sprachc und HVidWf dcr' I,J r 

S moml “I i*”' Px,s,cnce of a "‘'••ionship between the 

luof membere of what we now know as the Indo-European family of 

, ‘ f ,° Uml a " a - v ,0 utili “ ">is demonstrated fact in 

q st which, though now recognized as mostly vain incidentally set 

'1 operation the mechanism of comparative grammar Grimm* . 

grammar upon the stock nf i 6 l,n S of comparative 
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grammar; it establishes determinations of fact far behind the point 
of earliest record, and enables historical grammar to push its lines of 
descent in the form of “dotted lines” far back into the unwritten 
past. 

It was the discovery of Sanskrit to the attention and use of Euro¬ 
pean scholars at the close of the eighteenth century that gave occa¬ 
sion to an effective use of the comparative method and a consequent 
establishment of a veritable comparative grammar. But in two other 
distinct ways it exercised a notable influence upon the study of lan¬ 
guage. First, it offered to observation a language whose structure 
yielded itself readily to analysis in terms of the adaptation of its 
formal mechanism to the expression of modifications of thought, and 
thus gave an encouragement to the dissection of words in the interest 
of tracing the principles of their formation. Second, the Hindoo 
national grammar itself presented to Western scholars an illustration 
of accuracy and completeness in collecting, codifying, and reporting 
the facts of a language, especially such as related to phonology, inflec¬ 
tion, and word-formation, that involved the necessity of a complete 
revolution in the whole attitude of grammatical procedure. The 
discovery of P&nini and the Prati?akhyas meant far more to the 
science of language than the discovery of the Vedas. The grammar of 
the Greeks had marked a path so clear, and established a tradition so 
strong, guaranteed in a prestige so high, that the linguistics of the 
West through all the generations faithfully abode in the way. The 
grammatical categories once taught and established became the ir¬ 
refragable moulds of grammatical thought, and constituted a system 
so complete in its enslaving power that if any man ever suspected 
himself in bondage he was yet unable to identify his bonds. 

The Greeks had addressed themselves to linguistic reflection in 
connection with their study of the content and the forms of thought; 
grammar arose as the handmaiden of philosophy. They assumed, 
without consciously and expressly formulating it as a doctnne. that 
language is the inseparable shadow of thought, and therefore pro¬ 
ceeded without more ado to find in its structure and parts replicas 
of the substances and moulds of thought. They sought among the 
facts of language for illustrations of theories; it did not occur to them 
to collect the facts and organize them to yield their own doctrine. Two 
distinct practical uses finally brought the chief materials of rules and 
principles to formulation in the guise of a system of descriptive 
grammar: first, the interpretation of Homer and the establishment 
of a correct text; second, the teaching of Greek to aliens, and the 
establishment of a standard by which to teach. These practical uses 
came in, however, rather as fortunate opportunities for practical 
application of an established discipline than as the motives to its 
creation. With the Hindoos it was the direct reverse. They had a 
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sacred language and sacred texts rescued from earlier days by means 
of oral tradition. The meaning of the texts had grown hazy, but t he 
word was holy, and even though it remained but an empty shell to 
human understanding, it was pleasing to the gods and had served 
its purpose through the generations to bring gods and men into 
accord, and must be preserved; likewise the language of ritual and 
comment thereon, which, as the possession of a limited class, required 
not only to be protected from overwhelming beneath the floods of the 
vernacular, but demanded to be extended to the use of wider circles 
in the dominant castes. Sanskrit had already become a moribund or 
semi-artificial language before grammar laid hold upon it to continue 
and extend it. But from the outstart the Hindoo grammarian sat 
humbly at the feet of language to learn of it. and never assumed to be 
its master or its guide. Inasmuch as the language had existed and 
been perpetuated primarily as a thing of the living voice and not of 
ink and paper, and had been used to reach the ears rather than the 
eyes of the divine, it followed, in a measure remotely true of no other 
grammatical endeavor, that the Hindoo grammar was compelled to 
devote.tself to the most exactingly accurate report upon the sounds 
of the language. The niceties of phonetic discrimination represented 
in the alphabet itself, the refinements of observation involved in the 
reports on accent and the phenomenon of pluti, the formulation of 
the principles of sentence phonetics in the rules of sa,ulhi. the ob¬ 
servation on the physiology of speech scattered through the Prnti- 

o Uifreau! 1 ^ \ '}}"*' mions of lhe Hindoo's direct approach 

to the real substance of l.v.ng speech. None of the national system 
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on its way. Even Jakob Grimm, whose service in promoting the 
historical study of phonology must be rated with the highest, was 
st ill so blind to the necessity of phonetics as to express the view that 
historical grammar could be excused from much attention to the 
“bunte wirrwar mundartlicher lautverhaltnisse,” and though von 
Raumer in his Die Aspiration und die Ixiutverschicbung (1837) had not 
only set forth in all clearness the theoretical necessity of a phonetic 
basis, but had given practical illustration thereof in the material with 
which he was dealing, it still was possible as late as 1868 for Scherer 
in his Gcschichte dcr dcutschen Sprache justly to deplore that “only 
rarely is a philologist found who is willing to enter upon phonetic 
discussion.” The phonetic treatises of Briicke 1 (1849 and 1866) and 
of Merkel (1856 and 1866 ) 2 failed, though excellent of their kind, 
to bring the subject within the range of philological interest, and it 
remained for Eduard Sievers in his Grundziige dcr Lautphysiologie 
(1876) and Grundziige der Phonelik (1881), by stating phonetics more 
in terms of phonology, to bridge the gap and establish phonetics as 
a constituent and fundamental portion of the science of language. 
The radical change of character assumed by the science in the last 
quarter of the century is due as much to the consummation of this 
union as to any one influence. 

But it was not phonetics alone that the Indian grammarians were 
able to teach to the West; they had developed, in their processes 
of identifying the roots of words, a scientific phonology that was all 
but an historical phonology. In some of its applications it was that 
already, for in explaining the relations to each other of various 
forms of a given root as employed in different words, even though 
the explanation was intended to serve the purposes of word-analysis 
and not of sound-history, the grammarians virtually formulated in 
repeated instances what we now know as “phonetic laws.” The 
recognition of guna and vrddhi , which antedates Panim, must rank 
as one of the most brilliant inductive discoveries in the history of 
linguistic science. The theory involved became the basis of the treat¬ 
ment of the Indo-European vocalism. The first thorough-going 
formulation, that of Schleicher in his Compendium (1861), was con¬ 
ceived entirely in the Hindoo sense, and it was to the opportunity 
which this formulation offered of overseeing the material and the 
problems involved that we owe the brilliant series of investigations 
by Georg Curtins (Spaltung des a-Lautes, 1864), Amelung s (1871, 


• E. Brilcko. Vnlcrsuchungm uber die Lautbildung unddasnaturliche SysUvxder 
SprachlnuUdS WVfGmndziigr der Physiologie xnxd Systemalxk 

■ C. L. Merkel. Anatomic und Phgsxologxe des mensrhlxchen Stimm- und Sprach 
nr nans (1856); Phusiolonie der mmschlichen Sprache (1W>6). . « 

9 \ Amelung. t)ie Mtdungdcr Tempusstammedurchf ocaltteigcrungxm Deutsch- 
er. Berlin? 187L Enviderung. KZ. xxn. 361 ff.. completed July 1873 pubhshed 
1874 after the author’s death. Der hrsprung der deuUchen a-x'ocalc. Haupt s Zext 
cchr. xviii, 1G1 ff ., 1875. 
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1873, 1875), Osthoff {N-Declination, 1870), Brugmann {Natalia 
sonans , 1870; Geschichte dcr stammabstufcndcn Declination, 1870), 
Collitz ( Ueber die Annahme mchrercr grundsprachlichcn a-laulc, 1878), 
Joh. Schmidt (Zwei arische a-laute, 1879), which led up step by step 
steadily and unerringly to the definite proof that the Indo-European 
vocalism was to be understood in terms of the Greek rather than (lie 
Sanskrit. These articles, written in the period of intensest crcalin¬ 
activity the science has known, represent in the cases of four of tlie 
scholars mentioned, namely, Curtius, Amelung, Brugmann, Collitz. 
the masterpieces of the scientific life of each. Though dealing with a 
single problem, they combined, both through the results they achieved 
and the method and outlook they embodied, to give character and 
direction to the science of the next quarter-century. Karl Vernier’s 
famous article, EincAusnahmcdcr ersten Lautvcrschicbung (KZ. xxm, 
97 ff., July, 1S75), which proved of great importance, among other 
things, in establishing a connection between Indo-European ablaut 
and accent, belongs to this period; and Brugmann’s article, Nasalis 
Sonans, which served more than any other work to clear the way for 
the now prevailing view of ablaut, was influenced by Verner’s article, 
which was by a few months its predecessor. Both articles, it is worthy 
of noting, were distinctly influenced by the new phonetic; Verners, 
it would appear chiefly by Briicke, Brugmann’s. through a suggestion 
of Osthoff's, by Sicvers, whose Lautphysiologic had just appeared 
within the same year. The full effect upon Western science of the 
introduction of the Indian attitude toward language-study appears 
therefore to have been realized only with the last quarter of the 
century. 


More prompt than the response of European science to the teach¬ 
ings of Hindoo phonetics and phonology had been the acceptance of 
the Hindoo procedure in word-analysis, especially with relation to 
suffixes and inflectional endings. The centuries of study of Greek 
and Latin had yielded no clue to any classification or assorting of this 
material according to meaning or function. The medieval explana- 
tion of domimeus as domini eustos was as good as any. Bcsnicr in his 
essay, La science dcs Etymologies (1694), counted i't the mark of a 
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have been near enough to the need of such instruction to know whether 
or not he was to be taken seriously; for the words bore no fruit, and 
only years afterward when Bopp’s doctrine had been recognized were 
they disinterred as antiquarian curiosities. Eleven years later, in the 
full light of the Sanskrit grammar, Bopp published his Conjugations- 
system, and the clue had been found. To be sure Bopp was misguided 
in his belief that he could identify each element of a word-ending with 
a significant word, and assign to it a distinct meaning, but he had 
found the key to an analysis having definite historical value and per¬ 
mitting the identification of such entities as mode-sign, tense-sign, 
personal endings, etc. The erroneous portion of his doctrine based 
upon his conception of the Indo-European as an agglutinative type 
of speech dragged itself as an incumbrance through the first half- 
centurv of the science, and, though gasping, still lived in the second 
edition of Curtius's Vcrbum (1877). This, along with many other 
mechanical monstrosities of its kind, was gradually banished from the 
linguistic arena by the saner views of the life-habits of language, 
which had their rise from linguistic psychology as a study of the rela¬ 
tions of language to the hearing as well as speaking individual and 
the relations of the individual to the speech community, and which 
asserted themselves with full power in the seventies. We shall have 
occasion to return to this subject later. 

Bopp had from the beginning devoted himself to language-study, 
not as an end in itself, but as we know from his teacher and sponsor 
Windischmann, 1 as well as infer from the direction and spirit of his 
work, he hoped to be able “in this way to penetrate into the mys¬ 
teries of the human mind and learn something of its nature and its 
laws.” He was therefore unmistakably of the school of the Greeks, 
not of the Hindoos; for the Greek grammarian in facing language 
asks the question ‘ why,” grammar being to him philosophy, whereas 
the Hindoo asks the question, “ what,” grammar being to him a science 
after the manner of what we call the " natural sciences.” There is 
indeed but slight reason for the common practice of dating the begin¬ 
ning of the modern science of language with Bopp, aside from the one 
simple result of his activity, which must in strict logic be treated as 
merely incidental thereto, namely, that he gave a practical illustra¬ 
tion of the possibility of applying the comparative method for widen¬ 
ing the scope and enriching the results of historical grammar. 

As Bopp had tried to use the comparative method in determining 
the true and original meanings of the formative elements, so did his 
later contemporary, August Friedrich Pott 2 (1802-87), undertake 
to use it in finding out the original meaning of words. The search for 

i Introduction to Bopp’s Conjugationsxyrtlcm der Sanskrilsprachc, p. 4, 1816. 

* A. F. Pott, Etymotogischc Forschur.gcn, 2 vols. Lcmgo, 1833-36; -d ed. 
6 vols. 185t>-76. 
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the etymology or real meaning of words had been a favorite and 
mostly bootless exercise of all European grammarians from the Greek 
philosophers down, having its original animus and more or less con¬ 
fessedly its continuing power in the broadly human, though barely 
on occasion half-formulated conviction, that words and their values 
by some mysterious tie naturally belong to each other. In the instinct 
to begin his task Pott was still with the traditions of the Greeks and 
the Gneco-Europeans, but in developing it he was guided into new 
paths by two forces that had arisen since the century opened. Under 
the guidance of the comparative method whereby the vocabularies 
of demonstrably cognate languages now assumed a determinate rela¬ 
tion to each other, he came unavoidably to the recognition of certain 
normal correspondences of sounds between the different tongues. On 
the other hand, in almost entire independence hereof, Jakob Grimm 
in the pursuit of his historical method had formulated the regularities 
of the mutation of consonants in the Teutonic dialects, and had set 
them forth in a second edition of the first volume of his grammar, 
appearing in 1S22. In all this was contained a strong encouragement 
as well as warning to apply these new definite tests to every etvmo- 
log,caI postulate, and therewith arose, under Pott's hands, the begin- 
mngs of a scientific etymology. It was a first promise of deliverance 
troni a long wilderness of caprice. 

The positivistic attitude which had been gradually infused into 
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of scholars who followed the leadership of Leskien and were known 
under the title of the Leipziyer Schule or the Jungyrammaliker, and the 
adherence to it in practice of many others who did not accept the 
theory involved, — a use which was undoubtedly greatly stimulated 
by Verner’s discovery (1875) that a great body of supposed excep¬ 
tions to Grimm’s law were in reality obedient to law — gave to the 
science in the two following decades not only an abundance of results, 
but an objectivity of attitude and procedure and a firmness of struc¬ 
ture that may fairly be said to represent the consummation of that 
positivist tendency which we have sought to identify with the influ¬ 
ence of Hindoo grammar. 

This movement, however, derived its impulse by no means exclu¬ 
sively through Schleicher. A new stream had meanwhile blended its 
waters with the current. The psychology of language as a study of 
the relations of language to the speaking individual, that is, of the 
conditions under which language is received, retained, and repro¬ 
duced, and of the relations of the individual to his speech community, 
had been brought into play preeminently through the labors of 
Heymann Steinthal, 1 who though as a psychologist, a follower of 
Herbart, must be felt to represent in general as a linguist the attitude 
toward language-study first established by Wilhelm v. Humboldt. 
William D. Whitney shows in his writings on general linguistics the 
influence of Steinthal, as well as good schooling in the grammar of the 
Hindoos and much good common sense. His lectures on Language 
and the Study of Language (1867) and the Life and Growth of Lan¬ 
guage (1875) helped chase many a goblin from the sky. Scherer’s 
Geschichte der deulschen Sprache (1868) combined, more than any book 
of its day, the influences of new lines of endeavor, and especially gave 
hearing to the new work in the psychology as well as the physiology 
of speech. To this period (1865-80), under the influence of the com¬ 
bination of the psychological with the physiological point of view, 
belongs the establishment of scientific common sense in the treatment 
of language. I3y virtue of this, as it were, binocular vision, language 
was thrown up into relief, isolated, and objectivised as it had never 
been before. Old half-mystical notions, such as the belief in a period 
of upbuilding in language and a period of decay, all savoring of 
Hegel, and the consequent fallacy that ancient languages display 
a keener speech-consciousness than the modern, speedily faded away. 
The centre of interest transferred itself from ancient and written 
types of speech to the modern and living. Men came to sec that vivi- 

* H. Steinthal, Der Urprung der Sprache, im Zummmcnhnnq mil den lelzten 
Fragen alles Wissens, 1851; Charakteristik der haupt&ichliehstcn Typen dm Sjrrach- 
baues, 18G0; Einteilung in die Psychologic und Snraehwisscnschaft, 1881; Gesch. 
der Sprachw. bei den Grieehen und Romem, 1863; 1890-91. Also editor with 
Lazarus of the Zeilschrift fur Vdlkcrpsychologie und Sprachwisscnschalt, from 
1859. 
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section rather than morbid anatomy must supply the mot hods and 
spirit of linguistic research. The germs of a new idea nfleeting the 
conditions under which cognate languages may be supposed to have 
differentiated out of a mother speech, and conceived in terms of 
the observed relations of dialects to language, were infused by 
Johannes Schmidt’s Vcrwandtschafts-verhaUnissc dir indngi rinun. 
Sprachen (1872). The rigid formulas of Schleicher’s Stammhnum 
melted away before Schmidt’s T Vcllcnthcoric and its line of successors 
down to the destructive theories of Kretschmer’s Einlcitung in die 
Geschichtc dcr griech. Sprache (1896). Herein, as in many another 
movement of the period, we trace the results of applying the lessons 
of living languages to the understanding of the old. A remarkable 
document thoroughly indicative of what was moving in the spirit of 
the times was the Introduction to Osthoff and Brugmann’s Morpho- 
logische Untcrsuchungcn. vol. i (1878). But the gospel of the period, 
and its theology, for that matter, was most effectively set forth in 
Hermann Paul’s Principicn dcr Sprachgcschichtc (1st ed. 1880), a 
work that has had more influence upon the science than any since 
Jakob Grimm’s DeutscheGrammatik. Paul was the real successor of 
Steinthal. He also represented the strictest sect of the positivists in 
historical grammar. As a consequence of the union in Paul of the two 
tendencies, his work acquires its high significance. He established the 
reaction from Schleicher’s treatment of language-science as a natural 
science; he showed it to be beyond peradventurc one of the social 
sciences and set forth the life conditions of language as a socio- 
historical product. 
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or analogy establish themselves in language 1 differs no whit in kind 
from that by which new pronunciations of words, that is, new sounds, 
make their way to general acceptance. The process by which loan- 
elements from an alien tongue adjust themselves to use in a given 
language differs psychologically and fundamentally no whit from 
either of the four processes mentioned. In fact, they all, all five, 
are phenomena of “ mixture in language.” 2 The process, furthermore, 
by which a sound-change in one word tends to spread from word to 
word and displace the old throughout the entire vocabulary of the 
language is also a process of “ mixture,” 3 and depends for its mo¬ 
mentum in last analysis upon a proportionate analogy after the same 
essential model as that by which an added sound or a suffix is carried 
by analogy from word to word. All the movements of historical 
change in language respond to the social motive; they all represent 
in some form the absorption of the individual into the community 
mass. It has therewith become evident that there is nothing physio¬ 
logical in language that is not psychologically conditioned and con¬ 
trolled. So then it appears that the modern science of language has 
fairly shaken itself free again from the natural sciences and from 
such influences of their method and analogies as were intruded upon 
it by Schleicher and his period (1860-80), and after a century of 
groping and experiment has definitely oriented and found itself as 
a social science dealing with an institution which represents more 
intimately and exactly than any other the total life of man in the 
historically determined society of men. 

Within the history of the science of language the beginning of the 
nineteenth century establishes beyond doubt a most important 
frontier. To appreciate how sharp is the contrast between hither and 
yonder we have only to turn to any part or phase of the work yonder, 
— the derivation of Latin from Greek, or mayhap to be most utterly 
scientific, from the iEolic dialect of Greek, the sage libration of the 
claims of Dutch as against Hebrew to be the original language of 
mankind, the bondage to the forms of Greek and Latin grammar, as 


» Gustaf E. Karsten, The Psychological Basis of Phonetic Law and Analogy 
Public. Mod. Lang. Assoc, ix. 312 ff. (1894), first sought a unitary psychological 
statement for the two impulses. We are here, however, speaking of the establish¬ 
ment of the results of the impulses in linguistic use. .... . n 

. * See O. Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik . Vorwort x fLI(1893); B. I. Wheeler, Caus« 
of Uniformity in Phonetic Change, Transac. Amer. Philol. Assoc, xximl ff. (1901). 

• A point of view involving the recognition of a more recondite fonn of speech- 
mixture is that first suggested by G. I. Ascoli {Sprachynueruchoftliche Brief epp. 
17 ff. 1881-86; trsl. 1887), whereby the initiation of phonetic and syntactical 
changes in language, and ultimately the differentiation of dialects and even of 
languages, may assume relation to languages of the substratum, as they may be 
termed, that is, prior and disused languages of peoples or tribes who have through 
the fate of conquest or assimilation been absorbed mto 



century of its existence 
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well as to the traditional point of view of the philosophical grammar 
of the Greeks, the subordination of grammar to logic, the Hopeless 
etymologies and form analyses culminating in the phantasies of Mein- 
sterhuis and Valckenaeer, the lack of any guiding clue for t he explana¬ 
tion of how sound or form came to be what it is. and the curse of arid 
sterility that rested upon every effort. All the ways were blind and all 
the toil was vain. On the hither side, however, there is everywhere 
a new leaven working in the mass. What was that leaven? To identify 
>f possible what it was has been the purpose of this review. I think 
we have seen it was not the influence of the natural sciences, certainly 
not directly; wherever that influence found direct application, it led 
astray. It was not in itself the discovery of the comparative method, 
for that proved but an auxiliary to a greater. If a founder must be 
proclaimed for the modern science of language, that founder was 
clearly Jakob Grimm, not Franz Bopp. 

The leaven in question was comprised of two elements. One was 
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“ I am persuaded no constitution was ever before so well calculated as 
ours foi extensive empire and self-government.” 

The hnguistic science of the second century will build upon the 
plateau leveled by the varied toils and experiences of the first. More 
than ever those who are to read the lessons of human speech will gain 
their power through intimate sympathetic acquaintance with the 
historically conceived material of the individual language. But 
though the wide rangings of the comparative method have for the 
time abated somewhat of their interest and their yield, it will remain 
that he who would have largest vision must gain perspective by 
frequent resort to the extra-mural lookouts. Language is an offprint 
of human life, and to the student of human speech nothing linguistic 
can be ever foreign. 
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(Hall 4, StpUmber 21, 10 a. m.) 

Chairman: Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Speakers: Professor Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Professor Hans Oertel. Yale University. 

Secretary: Professor E. W. Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

The Chairman of the Section of Comparative Language was Pro¬ 
fessor Francis A. March of Lafayette College, who stated, in opening 
the Section, that the scientific study of language takes its facts 
largely from ancient languages, and interprets them as human 
institutions by means of which society is organized and man de¬ 
veloped. Comparative philology rejoices in unfolding the history of 
nations. It has sought to find its laws in the forces of nature, the 
bodily organization, and external habits of life, the influences of 
climate, the law of least effort working throughout like the law of 
gravitation. Its success has been as wonderful as that of the astro¬ 
nomers, and it will be a pleasure to hear of it to-day. 



THE RELATIONS OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR TO 
OTHER BRANCHES OF LEARNING 


BY CARL DARLING BUCK 


[Carl Darling Buck. Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit and Indo- 
European Comparative Philology. University of Chicago, since 1900. A.B. 
Yale University. 18S6; Ph.D. ibid. 1889. Member of American School of 
Classical Studies. Athens, Greece; Student in German Universities, chiefly in 
Leipsic. Assistant Professor of Sanskrit and Indo-European Comparative Philo¬ 
logy. University of Chicago. 1892-94; Associate Professor, t bid 1894-1900. 
Member, American Philological Association, Archaeological Institute of America. 
American Oriental Society. Author of Vocalismus der Oskischen Sprache, A 
Latin Grammar (with W. G. Hale), a grammar of Oscan and Umbrian. J 


In considering the relations of comparative grammar to other 
branches of learning it is essential to bear in mind that the term 
is used in a wider and a narrower sense, and is applied to more than 
one recognized field of scientific inquiry. Comparative grammar in 
the widest sense, or general comparative grammar, docs not restrict 
itself to the study of some one group of related languages, but deals 
with all the known languages of the earth. It classifies them in 
groups, as far as possible according to genetic relationship, but also 
according to general structure, and compares not only the general 
mechanism for expressing relations, but the very distinctions and 
relations which find linguistic expression at all. 

Comparative grammar in a narrower sense is used of the gram¬ 
matical study of a group of genetically related languages, and in this 
application represents as many distinct fields of inquiry as there are 
well-defined groups of cognate languages. There is the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages, of the Semitic languages, 
of the Finno-Hungarian languages, of the Malay-Polynesian lan¬ 
guages, etc., etc. But the term Comparative Grammar is often ap¬ 
plied still more specifically to the study of one of these groups of 
languages, namely, the Indo-European. It is obvious that this has 
no exclusive right to the title, and is more properly designated 
Indo-European Comparative Grammar. Yet the use of the broader 
term in this connection has a certain justification in the fact that it 
is in the field of the Indo-European languages that the methods and 
principles of comparative grammar were first established and have 

reached their highest development. 

I believe I shall not go far amiss if, while not unmindful of its 
broader aspects, I shall consider comparative grammar mainly 
from the point of view of its application to a group of related 
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languages, as especially exemplified in Indo-European Comparative 
Grammar . 1 


The Relation of Comparative Grammar to the Study of an Individuat 

Language 


is 


The most intimate relation which comparative grammar sustains 
to the study of an individual language. No one to whom language 
is an object of intrinsic interest, and not merely a means to an end, 
is satisfied with purely descriptive grammar, the bare statement 
of the facts of a given language, however essential this is as a found¬ 
ation for historical investigation. And even he who believes it the 
function of the grammarian of an individual language to slate only 
facts, and prides himself on the avoidance of anything even remotely 
savoring of comparative grammar —and there are still some eminent 
scholars who maintain such an attitude —is almost certain to deceive 
himself as to what constitutes a fact. If in recording a form a and 
a somewhat different form b appearing at another time or place with 
the same meaning as a. he states that a becomes b, he is going beyond 
the facts and introducing what is none the less an hypothesis because 
it seems so obvious. Indeed, comparative grammar may furnish con¬ 
clusive evidence that both a and b arc independent inheritances from 
the parent speech. The moment that one begins to deal with the 
relations of facts to one another, with their historical development, 
.t becomes impossible to treat a given language as an isolated set 
of phenomena, and to ignore the evidence of the other languages of 
lie same family. What is obscure from the point of view of a single 
language may become clear when the evidence of the sister languages 
is taken into account. If the comparative method is essential in the 
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The history of a given language belonging to a well-defined family can 
be regarded only as a section of a long and continuous develop¬ 
ment. 

Between historical grammar and comparative grammar there is 
no essential difference. One may for convenience apply the term 
historical grammar preferably to the study of the actually quotable 
material belonging to different periods of the same language, and the 
term comparative grammar where the evidence of cognate languages 
is introduced. But both alike are historical and comparative. A 
given form, meaning, or construction is traced back step by step to 
the earliest stage of which there is historical evidence. And it is with 
the object of taking a still further step in the same direction, of pene¬ 
trating the prehistoric period, that one resorts to the comparison of 
the cognate languages. There can be no more fundamental miscon¬ 
ception of the purpose and value of comparative grammar than is 
shown in the utterance of one of Germany’s most eminent Hellenists 
in the preface to a Greek grammar which is unrivaled for its collec¬ 
tion of facts, though marred by too many antiquated explanations. 
His words are substantially as follows: “The function of comparative 
grammar is to compare, that is, to recognize the like and the unlike 
in related languages, from which the explanation of the forms of the 
individual language often results of itself, but not always, and when 
it does not, the comparative grammarian has nevertheless fulfilled 
his duty by the correct comparison. I do not regard it as the business 
of comparative grammar to reconstruct the Indo-European, that is, 
a language which is wholly hypothetical and of which no one knows 
or ever will know when and where and by what sort of a people it 
was spoken. How does such a language concern us? Still I will not 
object if one wishes to write a grammar or even a lexicon of Indo- 
European.” Presumably it is the representative of a science, and 
not one who is not even in sympathy with it, who is most competent 
to define its scope, and it is safe to say that no professed represent¬ 
ative of comparative grammar will accept any such limitation of its 
function as is prescribed in the words quoted. 

Comparison is only a means to an end. The recognition that 
a certain Greek form is the equivalent of a certain Latin form, or a 
Sanskrit form of a Greek, may be interesting, but of what importance 
in itself? Its value lies in the conclusions it enables us to draw as to 
the parent form. The form of any one language will admit of various 
possible origins, but the range of possibilities will not be the same 
for each language, and by a process of exclusion we reduce these to 
the one (or sometimes more than one) which satisfies the requirements 
of all the related languages. Often the evidence is so complete and 
conclusive that we feel as certain of the actual existence of the parent 
form thus reconstructed as of the existence of the historical forms 
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coming from it. If we say, for example, that the Indo-European 
form for “is" was *6sti, there is every reason to believe that we are 
coming as near the exact truth as when we say that the Greek form 
was Ian, the Latin csl, the Gothic ist, etc. To be sure, we are ignorant 
of the precise physiological character of each sound in the Indo- 
European *L8ti, we do not pretend to know the exact quality of tin- 
<. or whether the / was a pure dental or an alveolar, like our English /. 
Jiut the finer nuances of pronunciation are unknown also in the case 
of the Greek or Latin form. All that one claims for the assumed 
*csti is that it represents the parent formas nearly as our ordinarv 
written symbols ever represent the spoken form. However, tin- 
assumed Indo-European forms differ widely not only in the degree 
of certainty which attends their reconstruction, but also in the degree 
of accuracy intended by them.' and. while every such reconstructed 
form implies a belief in its existence on the part of the one who 
employs it, they are in general best regarded as convenient formula-, 
furnishing the means of expressing briefly the combined evidence and 
as interpretation, but subject to change with the progress of the 
science. Such formula* are indispensable to such a highly organized 
science as the Indo-European Comparative Grammar of the resent 
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object throughout is to trace the development of a linguistic phe¬ 
nomenon from its earliest attainable stage to its latest expression. 
Comparative grammar is simply a history of a group of related lan¬ 
guages, and when that is said, its relation to the history of an indi¬ 
vidual language of the group is obvious. They are not different 
sciences, one merely auxiliary to the other, but represent a wider 
and a narrower range of the same subject. Whatever differentiation 
exists is consequent only upon a division of labor. The historian of 
the Greek language, for example, is, from the purely linguistic stand¬ 
point, a specialist within the Indo-European field. And if the wider 
outlook of comparative grammar is essential to the intelligent 
study of the history of the individual language, it is no less true 
that comparative grammar depends for its very existence upon the 
investigation of the special facts and conditions of each language. 
The material presents itself in various forms, and its critical employ¬ 
ment involves an acquaintance with paleography, epigraphy, metres, 
numismatics, history of private and publip institutions, in fact, 
every branch of philology in its wider sense. The errors to which the 
historian of a single language ignorant of the results of comparative 
grammar is liable are no whit more serious than the dangers which 
await the comparative grammarian who deals with material of which 
he has only a superficial knowledge, whose familiarity with a given 
language is limited to turning the pages of the grammar and lexicon. 
The comparative grammarian covers so wide a field that it is ob¬ 
viously impossible for him to possess an intimate, detailed, acquaint¬ 
ance with all the languages of the group. He may be expected to 
know something of all, at least in their earlier stages, and a good 
deal about some. He should have the broader philological training in 
some of the fields, in classical philology, Indie or Indo-Iranian philo¬ 
logy, Germanic, Celtic, or Slavic philology, if only to make him fully 
conscious of his limitations and need of cooperation in the others. 
And his selection of such a field will depend upon his individual 
tastes. But at best he must rely to a considerable degree upon the 
investigations of those whose interest is largely concentrated on the 
individual language. 

In all this I hope I shall not be understood as ascribing to the 
student of one language the rdle of a handmaiden who gathers 
materials only to lay them at the feet of the comparative grammarian. 
It is true that no special investigation however minute can fail to 
be of some interest and value to the comparative grammarian, but 
its author is certainly not debarred from drawing his own conclusions 
simply because he is not a professed comparative grammarian. Each- 
language offers numerous problems of its own. which involve pro¬ 
cesses taking place within the historical period, and which can be 
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solved upon (he basis of internal evidence, if only one attacks them 
with that better insight into the principles of linguistic develop¬ 
ment and greater precision of method which has been gained by the 
assistance of comparative grammar. Indeed, it can be said of many 
specific matters which belong properly to comparative grammar anil 
which the comparison of cognate forms first made clear, that precisely 
the same result would now be reached even if these cognate forms 
were not in existence. Only without the help of comparative gram¬ 
mar we should never have attained that knowledge of the characteris¬ 
tics of each language which makes this possible. 

To demand that eveiy student of a special language should be 
a comparative grammarian or that every comparative grammarian 
should have equal knowledge of each language with a specialist, 
would be to deprecate that division of labor which is absolutely 
essent.al in such a wide field of investigation. But what can and should 
be expected is the fullest cooperation, each recognizing that both 
are working within the same general field and that neither can with 
safety ignore the other’s results. 

The Relation of Comparative Grammar to Physiology 
The comparative grammarian has to do primarily with the history 
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grammar. These speech-sounds are molecular vibrations produced 
by the organs of speech and perceived by the organs of hearing. 
The historian of language must know something of the nature and 
mechanism of these organs, of the organic and acoustic character of 
the sounds, of the processes or more often combination of processes 
involved in their changes. The branch of science which deals with 
such matters, known as practical phonetics or the physiology of 
sound, is an application of physiology and physics to linguistic 
material, and in its latest development, experimental phonetics, has 
reached a degree of refinement never suspected as possible. Direct 
visual observation, which can be employed only to a limited extent, 
is supplemented by mechanical devices of all sorts, ranging from the 
simple artificial palate, upon which is marked the exact position and 
area of the tongue contact, to the various instruments used to record 
the manifold vibrations of a vowel, from which a curve of vibration 
is plotted, the extent of each vibration measured in millimetres and 
transferred by a formula to time measurement to the hundred thou¬ 
sandth of a second. In many cases the knowledge gained experi¬ 
mentally is of undoubted interest and value to the historian of lan¬ 
guage. On the other hand, some of the experimental investigations 
are so refined that one cannot conceal one’s skepticism as to their 
availability for the history of language. Certainly they go beyond 
the present interest of linguistic students and appeal more to phys¬ 
icists and physiologists. “The physical definition of a vowel will 
consist of the mathematical expression for the course of the mole¬ 
cular vibrations which it involves” arc the words of one of the 
principal exponents of experimental phonetics in this country. The 
comparative grammarian cannot yet foresee the time when his com¬ 
parison of vowels will be so minute as to be based on a study of 
their vibration curves, even if this were not impossible for any lan¬ 
guage not actually spoken to-day. Yet he should be the last to 
depreciate any investigations which deal, from whatever point of 
view, with the material which is his chief concern. 


The Relation of Comparative Grammar to Psychology 

The advent of comparative grammar and the historical method for¬ 
ever put an end to the role which speculative philosophy had so long 
played in linguistic discussions, from the time of the Greeks, who 
debated the origin and nature of speech while still ignorant of even 
the crudest analysis of the forms of their own language, to the gram- 
maire gtnfirale or universal grammar of the eighteenth century, to 
Gottfried Hermann, who decided that the number of original cases 
must have been six, as in Latin, corresponding to Kant s categories 
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of logic. Rut a daughter of philosophy, modern psychology, has taken 
its place and established itself in a relation with the historical studv 
of language which is as vital and as fruitful of the best results i«. 
both sciences as the old relation was artificial and barren of an\thing 
but vague speculations which only disguised the ignorance .»f ■ In- 
time as to linguistic development. One of the chief characteristic... 
of the language-study of the last fifty years is the increased attention 
paid to the psychological factors in language, ami never lias tin- 
relation between linguistics and psychology been so close as at. the 
present moment. There is no better external evidence of this than 
the two large volumes which one of the most eminent psychologists 
has devoted to the psychology of language and the attention which 
has been given them by students of language, or the numerous 
special investigations of problems in language psychologv, whether 
written by one who is primarily a comparative grammarian or by on.- 
who is primarily a psychologist, or, as in some cases, under the joint 
authorship of a representative of each science. 

In one sense all linguistic phenomena arc psychological. Even 
the regular phonetic changes which we have treated as involving 
physiological relations have of course their psychological back¬ 
ground, are. in other words, psycho-physical.' 
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some kind of formal distinction between singular and plural is com¬ 
mon to practically all languages, but some have also a special form 
for the dual, which is the linguistic expression of association between 
objects occurring in pairs. Had familiar objects occurring in sets of 
five, like the fingers and toes, been as numerous as those occurring in 
pairs, the hands, feet, ears, eyes, etc., their association with one 
another might equally well have reflected itself in another gram¬ 
matical category. Not that we are to imagine any conscious effort 
in the beginning to differentiate objects occurring in pairs and to 
provide their names with endings significant of this. It is rather 
that, given an expression, let us say, for “ the hands,” not in itself 
indicative of their number, the expression for “feet,” “eyes,” etc., 
whether in their initial creation or later, would be assimilated to this, 
until finally from a sufficient number of such forms there would 
arise a consciousness of the significance of the common element, 
which now becomes a “dual ending.” But this consciousness of the 
significance of the dual is only the prelude to its gradual loss as 
a distinct formal category. For with the increasing clearness in the 
perception of relations, the difference between one object and more 
than one comes to be felt as the all-important one and the dual is 
sooner or later merged in the plural. 

The vocabulary is also significant of modes of thinking. It has 
often been noted that people on a low stage of civilization show 
what seems a high degree of differentiation, as when they have 
separate words for washing, according as they mean washing the 
hands, washing the face, etc. But in reality this is only a lack of 
generalization, characteristic of what is termed fragmentary thinking. 
The savage does not differentiate the concept wash into wash the 
hands , wash the face, etc., but the notions of washing the hands, the 
face, etc., are distinct, concrete concepts, not yet put into relation 
with one another and generalized under the abstract wash. 

But aside from the psychological significance of such general 
linguistic phenomena, the every-day problems of the comparative 
grammarian in the narrower sense are, to a large degree, psycho¬ 
logical. For whether he is dealing with forms or with syntax, he 
finds that the history of the individual word or construction is 
affected by its associations. Changes in the form of a word are by 
no means confined to those caused by the regular phonetic processes, 
but are frequently due to the influence of forms which are for any 
reason associated with it in the mind. All the phenomena classed 
under Analogy, Leveling, or Contamination are examples of associa¬ 
tive interference. If the child says tcached for taught , if blowed for 
blew is not uncommon, and if we all now say snowed for an earlier 
snew, it is owing to the influence of the great body of words in 
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which the relation between present and past is (hat seen in love, 
loved, as vice versa the child's think, thunk is due to the unconscious 
association with drink, drunk, sink, sunk, etc., as dorr, strove after 
drove are not uncommon in place of dived, strived, as we all now 
say dug for earlier digged, probably after stuck, struck, etc. Tin- 
historical grammar of any language is replete with examples «.t 
such functional analogy or external grammatical leveling. Or, the 
leveling may be between different inflectional forms of tin- same 
word, that is internal grammatical leveling, as when we say hoofs, 
roofs, instead of hooves, rooves (like calves, halves, shelves), under the 
influence of the singular hoof, roof, or as Latin honor beside earlier 
honos owes its r to honoris, hondri , etc., where the intervocalic /■ 
for s is due to regular phonetic change. Other changes are due to 
he association between congeneric words, such as words of rela¬ 
tionship, of color, of sound, numerals, etc., as in Homeric u.'«Vr. after 
«arna<r< , etc Sanskrit jxUyur (genitive of p,iti- t when used in the 
sense of husband ) after pitur (genitive of pilar-, “father”) etc 
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ciations, so that we say “the bay forms a crescent," etc., or even 
“the crescent-shaped moon." In horn, as applied to an instrument 
for producing sound by blowing, the dominant element was at first 
the material, but ceased to be so before we could speak of a tin horn , 
etc. Language is full of “faded metaphors," that is, metaphors 
which have become so commonplace as no longer to be felt as such 
(and which therefore are no longer metaphors in the stylistic sense), 
representing all conceivable types of associations, as between various 
sense-perceptions (we speak of a sweet smell or a sweet voice as freely 
as of a sweet taste), between physical and mental activities or con¬ 
ditions ( understand , forget, that is, for-get the opposite of get, horror, 
originally a bristling up of the hair, glad cognate with German glatt, 
"smooth"), between abstract and concrete (kindness as a quality or 
a concrete act), subjective and objective (glad of a person, and glad 
tidings, fear cognate with German Gefahr, “danger "), transitive and 
intransitive (show cognate with German schaucn), and so on without 
limit. The most frequent changes in meaning are those which are 
classified, from the logical standpoint, under the head of specializ¬ 
ation, as hound, formerly dog (cf. German JIund), poison from Latin 
polio, “drink," German Gift, “poison," originally “gift," —or gen¬ 
eralization, as barn, originally 11 a storehouse for barley," butcher, 
originally “one who kills he-goats" (French boucher, from bouc~ 
buck), smell and reck, both referring originally to the odor of some¬ 
thing burning (cf. smoulder and German Rauch), equipped, originally 
«furnished with horses,” etc. Specialization means the restriction 
of scope through the enlargement of content, caused by the absorp¬ 
tion of associated elements, as when from a hunting-hound, that is, 
H “hunting-dog," hound has absorbed the content of hunting, thus 
restricting its scope. Generalization, on the other hand, means the 
enlargement of scope through the narrowing of the content by the 
ignoring of certain of its elements, as when in barn the notion of 

barley is lost sight of. . 

The most scientific classification of semantic changes is without 
much doubt the strictly psychological one, according to the character 
of the associative processes involved, although the comparative 
grammarian will probably prefer a more external grouping as the 
best means of presenting the material. 

Syntactical changes exhibit associative processes very similar 
to those seen in the history of individual words. One construction 
is modified by another which has some point of contact with it, or 
there may be complete contaminations of two constructions. A 
given inflectional form or phrase may change its force to any extent 
by the gradual shifting of the dominant element. 

But it is unnecessary to illustrate further the intimate connection 
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between psychology and comparative grammar, and \vc may con¬ 
sider for a moment how far it is possible to define the respective 
functions of each in the study of language, li is the part of compar¬ 
ative grammar to present the facts of language in their historical 
relations, to show what changes language has actually undergone, 
and under what immediate linguistic influences. The psychological 
processes of which the linguistic changes arc the outward sign it is t he 
part of psychology to interpret and define. The psychology of lan¬ 
guage is of course a branch of general psychology, and is in a sense 
the application of general psychological principles to linguistic 
phenomena. At the same time it is justly claimed for the newest 
psychology of language that it does not represent a sort of external 
application to linguistic phenomena of a preconceived system of 
psychology, but that its principles are deduced from its linguistic 
phenomena themselves. In other words, it does not regard itself 
merely as an auxiliary to language history, furnishing it with a set of 
principles determined from other sources, but it holds that language 
is in itself one of the most worthy objects of psychological investi¬ 
gation one of the most promising sources of psychological truth 
I rom this point of view, according to which language is an object 
of intrinsic interest no less to the psychologist than to the historian of 
aiiguago the relation between the two sciences is closer than ever 
before. And ,f we have correctly defined their res,active functions. 
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ments of the studies of recent times), a rich source of historical 
knowledge. They lead us to a distant past to which no tradition 
reaches. The comparative study of languages shows how widely 
separated peoples are related with one another and have migrated 
from a common home. It points out the course of migrations; it 
recognizes in the greater or less degree of change, in the stability 
of certain forms or in their advanced decay which people has kept 
closer to the speech once spoken in the common home.” 

No comparative grammarian of to-day would venture to express 
the relation of linguistic evidence to ethnology in such unqualified 
terms. The application of linguistic evidence is not as simple as was 
once believed, it has its limitations, and is not capable alone of laying 
bare all the events of prehistoric times. Yet I for one do not believe 
that anything in our present views of its application has actually 
diminished its importance. Whatever value we attach to other factors, 
it remains true that language furnishes the most tangible evidence and 
will always hold the first place in any ethnological discussion. 

It is true, of course, that language is not always a key to race. 
History furnishes numerous examples of the adoption by one people 
of the language of another, whether it be the speech of the conquerors 
or the conquered that survives, and there is no reason to doubt that 
this was equally frequent in prehistoric times. Hence the fallibility 
of assuming community of race from community of language. Yet 
the warning against the confusion of language and people is uttered 
so vigorously, we arc so emphatically admonished of the absurdity 
of speaking, for example, of Indo-European or Aryan peoples, that 
I believe there is nowadays more danger of underestimating than 
of overestimating the historical bearing of linguistic evidence. It is 
still a truism that language implies a people speaking it. Even in 
those cases where a people has changed its language, this has been 
effected only by mixture with another people. If this other people 
whose language becomes dominant is numerically stronger than the 
people w'hose language is lost, then kinship with peoples of related 
languages will be true of the larger contingent of the resulting mixed 
people. And if the people whose language becomes dominant is 
numerically weaker, this is in itself proof that it is intellectually 
stronger, superior in civilization and organization, so that kinship 
with peoples of related languages will still be true of what is the 
more important contingent in the mixed people. The mere phys¬ 
ical domination of a small body of invaders, forming only the ruling 
class, is not sufficient to impose their language upon the masses. 
Witness the fate of the Franks or the Normans in France, the Swedish 
rulers of Russia, the Turkish Bulgarians, the Manchus in China. 
If the Romans in Gaul, in spite of their numerical inferiority, imposed 
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their language upon the subject Celts, it was due to the power of the 
Roman organization, of which they continued to form a part, the 
country being governed from Rome and receiving from it a constant 
influx of officials, soldiers, and tradesmen. The statement, often 
made, that the Greeks, for example, may have received their Indo- 
European language from a small body of invaders,so that they would 
be only to a slight degree of Indo-European descent, is unwarranted 
by historical analogies. This of course is not to doubt the existence 
of one or more than one pre-Indo-European peoples in Greece and 
the adjacent islands, and we are anxious for all possible information 
in regard to them,especially if the so-called ./Egean civilization, wholly 
or in part, antedates the appearance of the Indo-European Greeks. 
(And let it be noted in passing that this question awaits its decision 


from linguistic evidence. Are not all scholars impatient to learn 
what is the language of the Cretan pictograph and linear sign.**?) 
But the Indo-European Greeks must have come, like the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders of England, in vast hordes and in successive waves of 
migration, and the very fact that their language became dominant 
entitles them to be regarded as the most important element of the 
historical Greek people, however much may have been contributed 
to their civilization by earlier conditions. 

And if linguistic evidence is subject to some reservation, what of 
anthropological evidence? One after another of the anthropological 
criteria has been found inadequate to serve as an absolute basis of 
ethnological classification. Leading anthropologists like Virchow 
lold that a mixture of dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, of blond 
and brunette, etc., is the rule rather than the exception, and further¬ 
more that such racial characteristics are not in themselves unchange¬ 
able And even if the matter of racial classification were in a more 
satisfactory state than it is at present, it would take us back to 
such remote periods as to have comparatively little bearing upon the 
.mmedm.o prehistory of even the earliest known peoples. The period 
o Indo-European speech-unity, for example, which no one need 
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thing has been so systematically attacked in efforts to crush nation¬ 
ality, from the time of the Assyrian kings, one of whom boasts of 
having carried into captivity the subjects of the four quarters of the 
world and made them of one speech, 1 down to the present day, when 
the "language question” is a burning problem in nearly every 
European state. 

Recent years have seen much discussion of the nature and origin 
of dialects, the result of which only emphasizes how inseparable 
are the linguistic and historical aspects of the question. In the first 
place, “ dialect” is not a purely linguistic concept. It does not, any 
more than the term “language,” represent a definable degree of 
speech-variation (or speech-unity, according to the point of view). 
It rests upon a combination of linguistic and historical elements. It 
is true that in place of the popular conception of a dialect, a precise 
and purely linguistic definition has been suggested, 1 but it is one that 
yields a concept too limited in scope to be usable, and if adopted 
would only necessitate the invention of a new term as elastic as the 


' “ The subjects of the four quarters (of the world, speaking) strange languages 
and varied dialects, inhabitants of mountain and plain, over whom the warrior 
of the gods, lord of all, rules, whom I had carried into captivity in the name of 
Ashur. my lord, with my powerful staff. I made of one speech und settled them 
therein.” From the cylinder inscription of Sargon (722-705 b. c.), in Assyrian 
and Babylonian Literature. Selected Translations, R. F. Harper. 

1 Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, p. 92 ff. Strictly, there is always 
some variation between the speech of any two persons and even between two 
utterances of the same person, so that, objectively considered, the only absolute 
dialectal unit is the momentary utterance of a single individual. To call this 
a dialect would obviouslv be absurd. But such variations may be too minute to be 
noticed, so that subjectively they do not exist. Accordingly it is proposed to 
mukc the test subjective instead of objective. " A dialectal unit is constituted by 
the speech of all those persons in whose utterances variations arc not sensibly 
perceived or attended to. Subjective uniformity makes the dialect, is Oertel s 
thesis. Higher groups he would classify as dialect-family, language, and language- 
family, emphasizing that these represent only ideal types in contrast to the con¬ 
crete type represented by a dialect as defined. It may be admitted that in this 
wav one can make of dialect a concrete and pure y linguistic concept, and one 
that is somewhat more comprehensive than that obtained objects civ. 
still a too limited concept to which to restrict the term dialect. JJ*™ihfewb 
of the dialect of a single town, so long as it included, as 

tions in the speech of different classes. Its speech-form would ralh ^ rbo “ d, ‘ k ’’ ct . 
family. Or, waiving the matter of variation within a single town,we could speak 
for example, toillustrate from Greek dialectology, of the speech of Tegca m Arcadia 
as a dialect, but what we commonly caU the Arcadian £ndcct would'bea dialect 
family, what we commonly call the ArcadoCyprian dialect-family would be a 
language, and what we commonly call the Greek language would be g■ 

family The fact is. of course, that we cannot have a complete set o terms of 
e for all degrees of even perceptible variation and if all but one 
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present “dialect.” For we need a term to designate the speech of 
certain territories or communities, without regard to the precise 
degree of variation (or unity) represented. 

But the very existence of dialects as ordinarily understood has 
been denied, especially by certain eminent Romance scholars, one of 
whom is honoring this Congress by his presence. Emphasizing what 
has come to be rightly an accepted belief since J. Schmidt’s exposition 
of his famous wave-theory, namely, that a linguistic change starts 
at a certain point and gradually spreads over contiguous territory, 
and that different linguistic phenomena may start front different 
centres and so cover wholly or partially different territories, they 
conceive the resulting conditions to be such as would be illustrated 
graphically by a large series of intersecting circles drawn from differ¬ 
ent centres and representing the areas of the different linguistic 
phenomena. They assert that there will be only an infinite series 


of gradual variations, that we may if we choose give the name 
dialect to the area of a particular linguistic phenomenon, but that 
any broader grouping of dialects is purely arbitrary and unscientific. 
Such a conception is possible only upon the basis of purely linguistic 
theorizing, defying every historical probability. If wc could imagine 
a given territory occupied all at once by a people of uniform speech, 
in settlements equally large and equally distant from one another, 
like the squares on a checker-board, with no natural boundaries by 
mountains and rivers, and further imagine that these settlements 
renamed of the same relative strength, no one of them gaining 
predominance over others, then, indeed, speech-variation might 
proceed with such a result as has been pictured. But such conditions 
never exist. Even if the incoming people were wholly homogeneous 
without even the germs of dialectic variation, which is rarely if ever 
the case, there would inevitably arise certain social and political 
groupings which would reflect themselves in speech. Some degree of 
centralization is as certain in speech as in politics. The evolution 
of a standard language is only the culmination of what on a smaller 
scale ,s always operative. There is no time when the centrifugal 
force of speech-variation starting from innumerable centres is not 
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combinations of linguistic phenomena that the language of an in¬ 
scription rarely leaves any doubt as to what part of Greece it comes 
from, provided, of course, it antedates the «o<nj period? Or will it 
be objected that we know these dialects only in written form and 
that the relative uniformity within their limits may be artificial? 
There may be something in this, and it is not unlikely that there was 
more merging of one dialect into another near the boundaries than 
the few inscriptional examples of this would indicate. But from the 
varied character of the inscriptions, private as well as official, there 
is no sufficient reason for doubting that we have in general a faith¬ 
ful representation of what was actually spoken. And if evidence is 
demanded of dialects which can be studied in their spoken form, it 
may be pointed out that, as the whole discussion started with an 
attack on certain groupings of French dialects, it has been shown 
by minute investigation that well-defined French dialects do exist, 
if only one recognize that the boundaries need not be mathematical 
lines, but may be intermediary zones. 

There can be no doubt that it is the first necessity of dialect-study 
to define precisely the area of each linguistic phenomenon, as is done 
in Wencker’s Sprachatlas des deutschcn Reiches, or on a still more 
elaborate scale in the Atlas linguistique de la France of Gillitfron et 
Edmont, which is to contain some eighteen hundred maps, each 
showing the pronunciation of some word or phrase in upwards of 
six hundred places. But it is the legitimate aim of the dialecto- 
logist, with constant reference to available historical data, to classify 
such material in larger groups and unfold their history. 

Since dialect relations reflect historical conditions, their evidence 
may be used in turn to control and supplement imperfect historical 
data. Nowadays one scarcely hears even echoes of the once lively 
discussion of wave-theory versus Stammbaum-theory, for it is tacit ly 
recognized that there is truth in each. The difference is only one of 
chronological emphasis, if I may so express it. There is no doubt 
that points of agreement between dialects, so far as they are not 
accidental, that is, due to independent development in each, are 
significant of geographical continuity, — at some time. But this 
may be the geographical continuity of the historical period, and this 
is what was emphasized by J. Schmidt in his famous work; or it may 
be that of a prehistoric period, and this is what is emphasized by 
a tree-scheme, which is intended to illustrate how dialects or lan¬ 
guages have diverged from a common prehistoric source. One may 
object to specific tree-schemes as arbitrary, and certainly the attack 
on existing tree-schemes of the Indo-European languages was entire^ 
justified. One may dispute in each case as to how far it is possible 
to go in such a scheme. But one cannot doubt the existence of 
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migratory movements such as are properly represented by a tree- 
scheme, or that such movements often reflect themselves in dialect 
relations in an unmistakable fashion. Let me illustrate from the 
Greek dialects. If we survey the whole body of linguistic phenomena 
we may divide the points of dialect agreement into three classes. 
Some we regard as accidental. Others are significant of geographical 
continuity in their historic positions, as probably the psilosis on 
the coast of Asia Minor in which the jEolic, Ionic, and Doric dialects 
of this region share. Others are obviously significant of geographical 
continuity in a period preceding the great migrations, and there of 
course arc the points upon which are based all attempts to classify 
the dialects and stems. No one can possibly doubt the historical 
significance of the agreement in features not found elsewhere between 
Arcadian and the remote Cyprian, between Asiatic /Eolic and 
Thessalian, or of the mixture of Doric and .Eolic characteristics in 
Thessalian and Bmotian. And I have no hesitation in asserting 
that those historians, fortunately few, who regard the tradition of the 
Done migration as a pure myth, either have no first-hand knowledge 
of the dialects or are absolutely impervious to linguistic evidence. 
There ,s enough that is still obscure in the relations of the Greek 
dialects, but there is also much that is as clear as day. 
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of their wanderings as an undivided people, others indicative only of 
the wanderings of certain groups. 

But something must be said of the relation of comparative gram¬ 
mar to the study of prehistoric antiquities. For it is this phase of 
the subject which is regarded with the greatest suspicion within the 
ranks of comparative grammarians; and at the same time makes 
the strongest appeal to popular interest. What Woman’s Club has 
not been privileged to listen to a paper upon “The Cradle of the 
Aryans”? Linguistic Paleontology, as it is often called, refers to 
the study of the reconstructed vocabulary of a parent speech with 


reference to the light it throws upon the civilization of the people 
using this language. Investigation along this line was initiated 
and has been most vigorously pursued within the Indo-European 
field, but similar studies have been made for the Semitic and other 
families of languages. The common possession, by the various 
languages of a family, of a given word in the form appropriate to 
the known phonetic characteristics of each is evidence of the existence 
of such a word in the parent speech, and consequently of the object 
designated by this word. Such a series as Sanskrit gvQ, Avesta n spa 
(cf. also airuKa, quoted as Median by Herodotus), Armenian sun, 
Greek *c*W, Latin canis, Old Irish cu, Gothic hunds (certainly not to 
be separated, though possibly contaminated with the root seen in 
English hunt), Lithuanian szii, Old Prussian sums (Russian sobaka 
must have been borrowed from Iranian), leaves no room for doubt 
that the primitive Indo-Europeans were acquainted with some 
species of dog. Similar evidence is sufficient to show their acquaint¬ 
ance with numerous other animals, with certain trees, with at least 
one metal, with a kind of grain, with some means of conveyance 
both by land and by water, with three seasons, including winter with 
snow, with the art of sewing, plaiting, weaving, and making vessels 
of earthenware, with a complete family organization, etc., etc. 

But the earlier essays at a comprehensive view of such conditions, 
those idyllic pictures of primitive Indo-European life with the 
milkmaid in the foreground, were marked by so little appreciation 
of the limitations of linguistic evidence as to bring the whole subject 
into a disrepute from which it has never fully recovered. Later 
progress has consisted in a more precise valuation and a more critical 
application of the evidence from language, and especially in con¬ 
trolling and supplementing it by evidence from other sources such 
as prehistoric archeology, historical accounts of early conditions 
among the various Indo-European peoples, and generaethnolog) 
as showing what conditions are likely to be found together, ^.th 
regard to linguistic evidence, we must recognize that *teencc of 
agreement in the designation of an object is no proof that it »a. 
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unknown, since the old word may for various reasons have been lost 
or replaced, just as the old words for brother and sister have been 
replaced in Greek, those for son and daughter in Latin; further, 
that agreement in a given word is not always proof of its existence 
in the parent speech, since, aside from the possibility of independent 
formation, this agreement may rest on a succession of borrowings, 
as is the case with the word for wine; lastly, even where the existence 
of the word in the parent speech is not open to question, its precise 
meaning may be uncertain. From the series, Sanskrit ay as, Avestnn 
oyah-, Latin acs. Gothic aiz (English ore), which in different times 
and places mean copper, bronze, iron, or metal in general, we can. 
indeed, infer that the Indo-Europeans were acquainted with some 
metal, but when we conclude that this was probably copper, we do 
so on other than purely linguistic grounds. Furthermore there are 


countless points upon which linguistic evidence is altogether silent. 

But when the skepticism is carried so far as to assert t hat no value, 
or at the most very slight value, is to be attached to linguistic evidence. 1 
this can only be stamped ns an unwarranted exaggeration. The 
elimination of borrowed words from apparent eases of agreement 
has long been recognized as an important corrective. But it is a 
mere splitting of hairs to urge that all cases of agreement may rest 
upon borrowing, only in the remote period when the later Indo- 
European languages, though already somewhat differentiated, were 
still spoken in contiguous territory. No exception need be taken to 
such a statement if intended only as a warning that the conclusions 
reached may not be applicable to precisely the same period and that 
the combination of the various conclusions may not be truly homo¬ 
geneous. The same is true of the reconstructed forms, and I would 
emphas 1ZC again what was said in reference to the parent speech. 
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as the restriction of the inherited words for father-in-law and mother- 
in-law to the parents of the husband? It is idle to discuss whether 
the study of Indo-European antiquities is a branch of linguistic 
science to which prehistoric archaeology is auxiliary, or vice versa. 
For the relative importance of each kind of evidence will vary accord¬ 
ing to the individual problem. It is only by the recognition of the 
claims of each, by the conservative employment of evidence from 
whatever source, that this branch of investigation can attain its 
highest development, and even then we must content ourselves 
with what is only a fragmentary picture at best. 

I have now mentioned, not indeed all branches of science which 
could be adduced as standing in some sort of relation to comparative 
grammar, but those which seem to me to stand in the closest relation¬ 
ship to it, a relationship which is not merely theoretical but a vital 
fact, the importance of which to each science concerned has never 
been so fully recognized as at the present day. 



SOME PRESENT PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES IN COM¬ 
PARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

BY HANNS OFRTEL 


(Hanns Oertel. Professor of Linguistics and Comparative Philologv, Vale I'nivers- 
20 ‘ 18G8, Geit,,ain - Saxony. A.M. (lion.) Vale. 1SKK; Pl,.|) ibid. 
1890. Member of American Oriental Society; Librarian, ibid. Author of Ucture* 
on the Study of Language, The JaiminOja or Taimak bra Unani*ad Ural,mono 
0 ®xt. 1 ranslation, and Notes), and many articles on Linguistics and Sanskrit 
Philology.) 

In an address delivered almost sixty years ago (in I84G; printed in 
Lassen’s Zcilschrift fur die Kundc dcs Morgtnlandcs, vol. vii, 1.S50. 
p. 25 IT.) Schleicher divided the new science of comparative philology, 
which owes its name to Friedrich Schlegel. into the following three 
departments: (1) The "philosophical.” in so far as the comparative 
study of languages aims to discover the laws and processes of lin¬ 
guistic development (“die fur die Sprache geltenden Entwicklungs- 
gesetze aufzustellen,” p. 36). Included in this are also questions 
touching the relation of speech and thought, and the origin of lan¬ 
guage. It is immaterial here whether the languages compared are 
genetically related to one another or not. (2) The ** historical.” which 
deals with such ethnological information regarding prehistoric times 
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Now since all investigations along any one of the three main lines 
indicated by Schleicher — if they are to be inductive — must neces¬ 
sarily rest upon a careful examination of the facts of actual lan¬ 
guages and dialects, the large mass of special problems which are 
connected with each individual language and dialect form, in a sense, 
problems of comparative philology, nor can they be regarded as 
minor problems, inasmuch as the whole structure of linguistic science 
ultimately rests upon their correct solution. And yet a discussion of 
even a select number of such special problems seemed both impos¬ 
sible and unsuited to the present occasion. For, extending over 


a great variety of languages, they would require for their adequate 
presentation the combined labor of many specialists. On the other 
hand, their very nature would restrict an interest in them to a 
comparatively small number, as their discussion would, of necessity, 
have to be of a very technical character. But since these lectures are 
addressed, I take it, to a wider audience, I have selected a number 
of problems which are more general, and I shall endeavor to discuss 
briefly some general problems and tendencies of linguistic thought, 
which by influencing the methods of investigation, determine, to 
a considerable extent, the manner in which special problems present 
themselves for treatment, the point from which their objects are 
viewed, and the way in which they are grouped and correlated. 

In his division of the comparative study of language, Schleicher 
distinguished between the “historical” and the “grammatical” 
application of the comparative method to a group of cognate lan¬ 
guages. And the contrast between these two as to the ultimate 
purpose and end for which the comparative method is used is, even 
now so important for a proper valuation of the results achieved that 
I cannot forego dwelling briefly upon it. The difference may perhaps 
be summed up in these words, that in its last aims Schleicher s 
“historical 1 ' method is reconstructive, while his “grammatical 
method is interpretative . In taking Bopp as representative o the lat¬ 
ter. I do not, of course, refer to his attempt at explaining the origin 
of those forms which express grammatical relations (or, in simple 
words, the origin of inflection),but rather to what he considered a pre¬ 
liminary step toward the solution of this problem, namely, the com¬ 
parative description of the organic structure of the Indo-European 
languages. In fact Bopp’s lasting importance does not he ini the 

attempted solution of the riddle of inflection but in what his com¬ 
parative method allowed him to do for each individual and con¬ 
crete language embodied in his Compendium. By it he was enabled 
“to extend his gaze beyond the narrow confines of a single lan- 
guage and to group its facts, in the light of all the cognate.mem¬ 
bers of the same family, so as to bring system and organic con¬ 
nection into the linguistic material presented by each individual 
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language” (p. vm of the preface to the Vergleichende Grammatik). 
Schleicher, on the other hand, used the comparative method for an 
entirely different ultimate end, namely, to reconstruct inferentiully 
a parent language upon the basis of a comparison of the really exist¬ 
ing cognate languages, and in his Compendium “the attempt has 
been made to place the inferred Indo-European parent language 
alongside of its really existing descendants” (2d. ed., p. 8, note). 
The contrast is clear. For Bopp the comparative method is largelv 
a means of bringing order and system into the grammars of the 
individual historical languages. For Schleicher it is a key to open 
a prehistoric period by recovering its lost language. Save only 
where he proceeds to speculate upon the ultimate origin of inflection, 
the former’s face is turned toward the historical periodsof a language, 
the facts of which he interprets from his higher pinnacle; while the 
latter uses the historical languages as a basis for his inferences, as 
a spring-board, if one may use the figure, for a leap into the pre¬ 
historic. 


Any one who has followed the trend of recent discussions cannot 
have failed to see that there is at present a growing disinclination to 
believe in the historical reality of reconstructed forms and meanings. 
The more thoroughly we study the nature and mechanism of lin¬ 
guistic development the clearer it must become that it can properly 
be compared neither, in Schleicher’s biological fashion, to the pro¬ 
pagation of an animal, nor, as has been done more recently, to the 
derivation of a number of manuscript copies from one archetype. The 
processes of consolidation and disintegration to which dialects owe 
their constantly changing being are so complicated and of so peculiar 
a character that such comparisons can be made in the most general 
and figurative way only, and they cannot justify the application of a 
method designed for and capable of restoring a lost archetype to the 
reconstruction of a language. The recent anthropological discussions 
of Ratzel 1 make one point perfectly clear, namely, that for the 
development of a secondary ethnic group with such definite and uni¬ 
form characteristics as the fair, blond, tall, and long-headed Indo- 
Europeans exhibit we are forced to assume a very large area; for 
Us dispersion over a wide area was its only protection against alien 
influences and the guarantee of its survival. To think then of this 
period as one “in which the individual members of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family were still united by the consciousness of a common 
gue seems to me to imply a complete reversal of all that we 
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of dialects. 1 What else does the great diversity of the Italic dialects, 
with their marked divergence in the most common words as well as 
in the grammatical material, indicate but that the hordes and tribes 
which invaded Italy were far from uniform, and that the linguistic 
unification accompanied the political and economic consolidation of 
Italy under the leadership of Rome? If we once admit that the Indo- 
European ethnic group long before the opening of history inhabited, 
and developed in, a large area embracing Middle and Eastern Europe 
and reaching far into Western Asia, then the assumption of a well- 
rounded and evenly developed grammatical structure 2 becomes as 
impossible as that of a uniform culture. It is not necessary to assume 
that all Indo-Europeans once possessed knowledge of, and terms for, 
agriculture, and that the absence of such terms among the Eastern 
branch is due to loss. Are we not justified in seeing here primitive 


differences? Exactly * so it seems to me unnecessary to assume a 
fully developed and generally accepted differentiation of optative 
and subjunctive throughout all Indo-European territory. Is it not 
possible that the Italic tribes, for instance, did not fuse what was 
originally distinct, but represent a section and stage which never 
utilized the ii : i etc. forms for the purpose of differentiating between 
wish (optative) and will (subjunctive)? And may it not be just as 
incorrect to speak of the meaning of a common Indo-European 
optative as it would be to speak of a common Indo-European agricul¬ 
ture? In other words, are not many supposed losses and fusions in 
reality rather primitive and original local absences and primitive 
and original local failures to differentiate? It seems to me that con¬ 
siderations like these must have been the cause which have led, in 
recent standard works on comparative syntax, to the substitution of 
“ Gebrauchssphaere ” for the older “Grundbedeutung.” The latter 
implied unity, local uniformity; the former puts in its place multi¬ 
plicity, and thus allows for primitive local differences which we may 
find continued in the historical languages. 

I am not here attacking the starred, constructed forms of our 
comparative grammars, the value of which no sane scholar under- 
rates. What I try to combat is the belief that these constructed 
forms can be utilized for historical inferences. Since the method by 
which they are produced is purely logical (namely, a summation of 
correspondences and an elimination of differences), their character 
is essentially unhisloric. But this unhistoric quality in no way im¬ 
pairs their value as aids in the grammatical study of a given lan- 

> Heyck, Hislor. Zeilsch., vol. 85, p. 68; Wredc, ibid., vol. 87, p. 39; Koegel, 
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guage. Instead of attaching to these constructed forms the historical 
value which they possessed in Schleicher’s eyes, I should rather 
regard them as algebraic grammatical notations 1 in which the com¬ 
parison of parallel forms of two or more languages may be most 
easily and conveniently summarized and expressed. The construc¬ 
tion of a form like fcmhhn means that Greek c-kotoc. Latin nntam. 
German hund. Sanskrit c atom , etc., should be grouped together. It 
is in other words the common denominator of these forms. The 
constructed m is a convenient symbol to mark the fact that Greek 
a, Latin cn, German i/n. Sanskrit a. etc., are to be paralleled and are 
alike in so far as they are weak grades, a fact which for some does not 
lie at all close to the surface and. indeed, is brought to light by the 
comparison of cognates only. The signs which go to make up the 
alphabet of the Indo-European are the symbolical expressions of 
grammatical parallelisms rather than representatives of the historical 
sources from which t he sounds of t he concrete la nguages are descended. 
But even those who would grant historical reality to the formal 
reconstructions of Indo-European words will hardly go so far ns to 
extend it to the semantic 7 reconstructions dealing with the force 
and meaning of Indo-European cases, modes, and tenses. So long 
as it was believed that from the very beginning the mode and tense 
formatives were charged with a definite modal and temporal meaning 
inherent in them, a formal reconstruction of the formative carried 
with it semantic reconstruction also. But all recent investigations 
(they have just been summarized and extended by Hirt >) uniformly 
tend to show that there was, generally speaking, no such inherent 
meaning in these formatives. What we call the modal or the tonse- 
system of a language is the result of a very gradual development in 
Which old formal material has been adapted to certain samnlic 
uses. Witness, for instance, the use made of thematic (oan-ti) and 
unthematic (os-/.) forms for the differentiation of subjunctive and 
indicative, or the turning of the s-formativc into a tense-sign If as 
seems incontestable, the tense-system of the Indo-European lan- 
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individual languages must be derived would seem unwarranted. It 
is for this reason that I should be slow to assert that the Latin 
subjunctive forms are semantically the product of a fusion of Indo- 
European subjunctive (feras) and optative (faxls) forms. I cannot 
see what obstacle should prevent our interpreting these forms as re¬ 
flexes of a section of Indo-European speech in which the adaptation 
of forms terminating in long a e 6 and those with the formative ie: i 
to subjunctive and optative uses respectively had never taken 
place;* just as the Italic and Celtic r-forms of the passive have their 
formal but not their semantic counterpart in Sanskrit. Thus, while 
in dealing with the formal side of Indo-European speech the con¬ 
struction of parent forms is a useful and convenient device and 
cannot under any circumstances do harm, the case is different in 
syntactical work with its emphasis on the semantic side. Here insist¬ 
ence on a uniform parent language with well-defined semantic sys¬ 
tems shared in by all sections of Indo-European folk seems fraught 
with danger and must often tend to cloud the issue by injecting 
foreign semantic elements, which in reality were, perhaps, never 
present in the history of a mode or tense. It seems methodologically 
wrong to assume that because certain formatives in a given num¬ 
ber of languages can be formally united, their respective semantic 
contents must also be unified under one denominator, which ia to 
be regarded as starting-point and fountain head from which the 
meanings in the individual languages arc to be historically derived. 
Early formal identity of formatives may well go hand in hand with 
primitive semantic differences due to separate and sectional dcvelop- 

"Tturn from this general discussion of the value of inferred forms 
and meanings to a number of problems connected with the different 
departments of grammar, selecting a few which are of a more general 
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due to simultaneous changes which rise independently in the members 
inhabiting a certain area. Its collective character is, if I understand 
Wundt aright, due to the fact that the causes for its existence are 
uniformly present in many members, who, therefore, at about the 
same time independently hit upon the same change. According to 
this view, every change starts and spreads as a primary change. The 
other theory makes a sharp distinction between primary and second¬ 
ary changes and explains the spread of a change as due to the adop¬ 
tion of the innovation by the rest of the speech-community. Having 
l>een originated elsewhere, the change is afterwards accepted and 
— mostly unconsciously — imitated. In two ways this latter view 
(which is shared, among the latest writers, by Delbriick, cf. his Ein- 
leitung in das Studium dcr indogtrmanischcn Sprachcn, 4th edition, 
p. 149) seems to me to have an advantage over the other. In the 
first place, it bridges the gulf which separates phonetic changes from 
those of a semantic and syntactical kind. For it seems hard to 
maintain that the change in a syntactical construction or in the 


meaning of a word owes its universality to a simultaneous and inde¬ 
pendent primary change in all the members of a speech-community. 
By adopting the theory of imitative spread, all linguistic changes 
(formal as well as semantic) may be viewed as one homogeneous 
whole. In the second place, the latter view seems to bring linguistic 
changes into line with the other social changes, such as modifications 
in institutions, beliefs, and customs. For is it not an essential charac¬ 
teristic of a social group that its members are not cooperative in the 
sense that each member actively participates in the production of 
every single element which goes to make up either language, or 
)ohef, or customs? Distinguishing thus between primary and 
changes and between the origin of a change and its spread, 
t behoves us to examine carefully into the causes which make the 
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In another direction, also, a study of the process of the spread 
of linguistic changes, combined with a study of the mechanism 
of dialect formation and early tribal migrations, would be of con¬ 
siderable interest. Hirt, some time ago (IF, ix, 292), directed at¬ 
tention to the similarities, both phonetic and morphological, in 
neighboring but unrelated dialects. 1 “It is a well-known fact that 
the same phonetic changes are met with in different but adjacent 
dialectal areas. Most striking are such parallelisms in the languages 
of the Balkan peninsula. Though much is uncertain, one fact is 
plain, namely, that Rumanian, Albanian, and Bulgarian, three 
fundamentally different languages, possess similar features which it 
is hardly possible to ascribe to mere chance.” It seems possible to 
explain these similarities by assuming at the beginning a large 
number of many small ethnic units of great mobility and only mod¬ 
erate coherence. 2 These, moving with considerable ease 3 within a com¬ 
paratively large geographical area, combined, often only temporarily, 
with other units into larger bodies which may frequently enough 
have employed a variety of heterogeneous dialects. These, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of intensity of intercourse and according to the 
duration of the union, could not help influencing each other. Finally, 
a certain number of these units permanently consolidated, and, being 
held together by a common material civilization, they began to form 
a larger and more coherent unit, became more and more closely 
knit as time went on, and in the same proportion in which the mem¬ 
bers of this new body politic coalesced and began to feel their unity, 
they were further and further separated from their neighbors, and 
this contrast, which grew up on a political and economic basis, was 
reflected in the independent development of the language which the 
new group produced. Such must have been the process which gave 
rise to definite dialects, 4 and this manner of forming them explains 
why — though in historical times we have clearly established dia¬ 
lectal boundary zones — we yet find surprising correspondences 
between dialects which, in historical times, are completely inde¬ 
pendent and distinct. They are due to the admixture of small roving 
bodies of a different linguistic complexion which were themselves 
absorbed by the larger mass, but which left a trace in the language of 
those with whom they united. 

And, finally, if we maintain the distinction between primary and 
secondary changes, we shall look for the causes of a change only 
where that change is primary. It is, of course, true that all sec- 


« On such similarities and their explanation see Kretschmer, Einleilung z. Gesch. 

d ' i. Mterthums, «. p. «, “u™, 

3 Vote e n. the ease with which German tnbes moved and combined. Lamp- 

rccht. Deist. Gesch. i(1891). P- Caes * 

4 Bremer in Paul s Grundnss, ill, pp. 747, 763. 
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ondary changes must have originated as primary changes?, and as 
such they are the direct result of certain forces. But as secondary, 
that is, adopted changes, they appear where these forces never 
existed. Not everywhere, therefore, where a certain change is ob¬ 
servable may we expect to find the causes also to which it is due; 
such generative forces can only be discovered where the change is 
primary. It is wrong to infer that the mere use of a certain syn¬ 
tactical form is prima facie evidence of a given mental attitude. 
As soon as any syntactical phenomenon, such as the order of words 
in a sentence, has become habitual, it is vain to seek for the causes 


which lead a given speaker to arrange his words in the accepted 
order. 1 And Sutterlin (Das TFcscn dcr sprachlichcn Gibildc. p. 11) 
very properly points out that for the modern naive French speaker 
the analytic il a aim( is as much a unit as was the synthetic amavit 
for a Roman. “ At the time when the phrase il a aimc was first 
created, the single elements were still comparatively clearly felt; 
but after it had once become habitual [that is, when uttered by those 
who simply imitated it] it was fused into one whole. As a matter of 
fact, the uneducated Frenchman has no idea whether he pronounces 
one word or three.” In a similar way we may speak of the grouping 
and moulding of a compound concept in the sentence only in those 
cases where the process is really one of original analysis, but not in 
those cases where we have a repetition of an analysis already made 
and cast into linguistic form. 1 A good portion of the ordinary talk of 
many persons is undoubtedly of this second, mechanical type » 

whiT °r th f. Pr0b, T 0f the 0rigin of Indo-European inflection 
"hch has been discussed in its various bearings in two very recent 

Wcn^h r\ ( £l nlei lu 9 ^ S ‘ UdiUm d " indo 9<rmanischc n 
Ik P ' ] and Hirl (IF ' xvn ’ 36 >- The latter especially 

S own e SCatt 7a 'T** ° f prcvious in ''es«ig»tions (including 
h.s onn concerning Indo-European gradation and dissyllabic bases) 

sy te" fVl'nd': “"*• ,hat -flcctionii 

tionW 7 Eur0pCan la "g““g^ was preceded by an inflec¬ 
tionless period, traces of which are not at all rare in the historical 

do not originally refer to time, but to th. ki^f 

And ’ fourth - 

a 'wir:~- but « ~ ssEsf;ins 

Compare HowdU'a U d y o, 0, e A root look, pp . I06 and 2 , 5 
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which in the course of time acquired the force, and function of a 
suffix. 

In syntax, the most important feature which has influenced the 
methods of investigation has been the tendency to carry into practice 
Humboldt's maxim that language is not so much an Ipyov as an 
ci'cpycia, 1 in other words, to view language not solely as a collec¬ 
tion of facts (spoken or written words or sentences) but rather as an 
activity and a psychical process of which the spoken word itself is 
only the outward and audible sign. This desire to turn from the fin¬ 
ished product to an examination of the producing agency explains the 
change from the logical to the psychological treatment of grammar. 

The arrangement of facts in grammars viewing language as 
static is largely a classification of linguistic products according to 
external similarities, similar to the Linna?an classification of plants. 
Whether this be rougher or finer, whether the subdivisions be few 
or many, the character of this classification remains essentially the 
same, inasmuch as it is based upon the present external appearance 
of things and often cannot take into consideration the genesis of 
the very qualities according to which it classifies. Now, while such 
a descriptive classification is necessary, useful, and sufficient for the 
practical mastery of the details of a language, where the sole object 
is acquaintance with the facts as they are or were, it is scientifically 
insufficient because it fails to indicate how these objects came to be 
what they are. More than that, it may be positively misleading 
when it groups together facts which have an external similarity but 
owe their existence to different causes. These genetic differences a 
descriptive classification at times veils and obscures. For while it is a 
truism that a like combination of like forces must produce like effects, 
it is no less true (though sometimes forgotten) that a different 
combination of different forces may produce like effects also. It is 
wholly wrong to work on the principle that like effects must neces¬ 
sarily imply like causes.* Many illustrations might be given of the 
grouping together of genetically different material under such general 
descriptive heads as “assimilation,” "anaptyxis,” ete. And op y 
recently Meumann * has called attention to the abuse of the term 
“metaphor” when applied to the variations in the semantic sphere 
of the child's vocabulary, by showing how entirely different are 
the psychological processes which underlie the creation of a poetical 
or rhetorical metaphor from the so-called “ generalizing tendency of 

th The desire to investigate processes of development rather than 
classify finished products has affected semantic investigations in 

1 Delbriick, loc. ci*. p. 45. 

* Cf. Fov in IF, xif. 33. 

» Die Sprache des Kindes, pp. GO-63. 
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two ways. In the first place it has directed attention to the study 
of modern dialects and some of the most important contributions 
(like that of Schiepek, Der Satzbau dcr Egerlundcr Mundart, 1899) 
have been along that line. In the second place it has necessarily led 
to dealing with concrete and individual forms and phrases rather 
than with general, abstract, and purely conceptual grammatical 
categories. The advantage of this mode of procedure is that the 
treatment of a single concrete phrase can take into account all those 
factors which in the generic treatment by grammatical categories 
must be disregarded, for all classification implies a more or less 
judicious slighting. Consequently, “the inevitable result of over¬ 
attention to classification is a diversion of attention from details.”' 


To illustrate by an example from the author just quoted (p. 210): 
“ It is common ... to speak of the deliberative subjunctive. But 
the function [does not abide in the single verb-form, for example. 
laciam, but] belongs to the whole word-group. In the typical form 
Quid ego nunc faciam each word contributes to the total meaning. 
. . . If both [ego and nunc] are omitted the question is not necessarily 
dubitative. The subjunctive form also contributes to the expression 
of the function of the group, though it is not essential, since the 
same function is occasionally expressed by sentences with the indic¬ 


ative. But deliberation cannot be expressed by any one of the four 
words alone, and it is not, therefore, a function of any one of them 
alone. There is no such thing as the deliberative or dubitative sub¬ 
junctive; to use the term is to attribute the function of the whole 
word-group to a single member of the group.” 

The mention of grammatical categories suggests an important 
problem which awaits investigation, namely, in how far our so-called 
grammatical categories exist in the mind of the naive speaker. Does 
the untutored speaker who is not sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
grammar really possess the categories of number, case, substantive, 
adjective, etc., apart from the individual forms? The strongest 
argument in favor of the independent existence of such categories 
would be the process of so-called functional association. By this is 
meant the association of words which are neither related in root- 
meaning (as “father” and “mother”), nor resemble each other in 
sound (as "colors" and ‘•curia"), but which play the same par, 
m the construction of the sentence (as two nominatives plural or 

rsrr ns ,mpe f rf “ t) - 1 am not aware ** of 

assoc,ation appears ,n any of the experimental investigations which 

r'° fUmishcd - Thc >- are in habit of distin¬ 
guishing two main kinds of association only: one by sense the other 

by sound. The nature of the material on wLh they bTtk t c£ 

fication may account for the absence of this hndoS" 

Moms, On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax, p. 217. 
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the cases which they investigated. But it would seem important 
to subject the cases of alleged functional association and analogy- 
formation to a renewed scrutiny with a view of determining whether 
the psychological process in these cases has not, perhaps, been mis¬ 
interpreted. 

We say, for instance, that in the Oscan dialect the ending of the 
nominative plural -5s of the masculine -o- stems has affected the 
corresponding case of the relative pronoun ( p5s ) and displaced its 
regular and distinctive ending (seen in Latin qui), much as in vulgar 
English the sigmatic plural of the noun has affected the personal 
pronoun of the second person, changing you to yous. And, since in 
these cases neither the meaning of the words nor phonetic resem¬ 
blances can have given rise to associative connection, we are inclined 
to attribute it to functional likeness. It may, however, be submitted 
that there is another possibility, namely, the transfer of the termin¬ 
ation of one word to an adjacent word simply on account of this 
local contiguity. Words, we must remember, do not in actual speech 
ordinarily occur isolated, but combined in phrases. Words like the 
article or pronouns habitually occur in closest proximity to the noun 
they qualify, and, in general, words with like grammatical function 
cannot help being placed together in very many instances. Under 
these conditions it would not be at all surprising if — without any 
realization by the speaker of their functional similarity — the ending, 
or the accent 1 of one member of the group should encroach upon 
that of the other member, especially if both form a phonetic unit or 
speech-bar. Such interference may operate in either forward or 
backward direction, and its character would not be different from 
that of the so-called regressive and progressive assimilation of sounds 
within the same word. And this explanation is actually proffered 
by Wackernagel (IF, xiv, p. 367), for some transfers of endings: 
“Transfer of endings," he says (p. 374), “is not only due to propor¬ 
tional analogy, but also to the fact that the words affee ed are 

construed together_Hence the influence of pronominal words 

on nouns." And he appears to regard in this light the transfer of 
the ending -« which, petrified, appears first in numerals like rcro P « 
with accusative function, and thence spreads over the adjacent 
nouns. I am inclined to believe that what is now regarded as func¬ 
tional analogy" owes-if not wholly, at least &od part-As 
existence to such spread. When we have for example, in Greek 
and M (after M) I doubt whether the connecting link between 
the two words was simply their grammatical category and that he 
change originated in the isolated words, for the experiments which 
I made concerning the association of numerals (American Journal 

i For the latter see Bmgmann. Bend* d. sdchsischen GculUchaft d. Wisscn- 
schaftcn for 1900, p. 371 (with references). 
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of Philology, xxn, p. 261) and which were supported l»y Kbbing- 
haus’s observations (Zcitschrift f. Psych, und Physiol, d. Sinmsort/anc, 
xix, 1902, p. 142) showed 1 that cases where one isolated numeral was 
associated with another were excessively rare. I am, therefore, 
inclined to believe that the frequent juxtaposition of these two words, 
without reference to the likeness of their grammatical category, 
lies at the bottom of the change. And, in general, it would seem as 
if too little weight is given in our whole treatment of analogy- 
formation to the associations due to frequent juxtaposition and 
habitual combinations. We are too apt to take words singly and 
treat them apart from their ordinary setting. If a word for "day” 
grammatically influences the word for “ night "(as Nachts after Tags 7 ) 
is it not because they frequently occur in close proximity in the 
sentence rather than because the two are associated by sense? a The 
coherence of the members of a phrase in the spoken language is 
much greater than is usually supposed, as is proved by those instances 
(rare enough in the revised written texts) in which one member 
of a common word-group may be observed to carry in its train its 
mate, though the latter be not needed or be even disturbing. Interest¬ 
ing cases of such "agglutinative association" (cf. the author's Lec¬ 


tures on the Study of Language, p. 183, sec. 16) arc given by Kemmcr 
(Die Polar c Ausdruckswcise in dcr gricch. Li Herat ur, Scham’ licitragc, 
vol. xv, p. 2; 45, 50, 57). They are paralleled in English by such 
phrases as Colonel Henry Watterson's: 4 “It (Life) is racy of the 
soil, even as Punch in London is racy of English soil, a reflection of 
the moods and tenses of the time, of the thoughts and fancies 
of the people and in these passages from a letter: “As J. was out 
tdl morning doth appear, mother and I talked till late"; “This 
is my regular in the springtime gentle Annie feeling.” Such 
cases - are the morphological counterparts to those phonetic altera¬ 
tions where a word eit her loses or gains an initial by too intimate union 
\wth another word, as Meisenbuhl (from im Eiscnbuhl, cf. Zt. f d 
dcut. Untcrricht, xvn, 1903, p. 728), and which, for English, are very 
exhaus t,ve y treated by C. P. G. Scott ( Transactions of American 
Philological Association, XXIU, 1892, p. 179, xxiv, 1893, p. 89). 
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SHORT PAPER 


Mr. Robert Stein, of the United States Geological Survey, read a short 
paper before this Section on the “ Proposed International Phonetic Conference 
to adopt a Universal Alphabet.” The speaker said: 

To prepare such an alphabet is a comparatively easy task. Scores of such 
alphabets exist already, but not one of them possesses sufficient authority to 
compel its universal use. How shall such authority be secured? 

To this question, the circular recently issued by Boston University seeks to 
obtain an answer. It invites opinions on the plan to hold an international con¬ 
ference for the purpose of adopting a universal alphabet to be used first of all 
as a key to pronunciation in all dictionaries of the leading languages. I may 
state at once that the replies received from the editors and publishers of the 
great American dictionaries are highly encouraging. They state with practical 
unanimity that, if a universal alphabet were drawn up by a commission com¬ 
posed of the foremost experts, and invested with the requisite authority by 
scientific bodies of high standing, they would introduce that alphabet as a key to 
pronunciation in future editions of dictionaries, primers, readers, grammars, and 
language-manuals as fast as practicable. 

It will be noted that the acceptance of the universal alphabet by the dictionaries 
was made subject to an “ if.” They are willing to use this alphabet if it is presente, 
to them invested with a sufficient degree of authority. Nothing should be neglected 
that can add to this authority. Hence the commission which is to prepare the 
universal alphabet must fulfill four conditions: 

(1) It should be composed of the foremost experts in phonetics. 

(2) They should be invested with representative power by learned bodies of the 
highest standing. 

(3) Thev should receive their final commissions from various governments. 

(4) They should conduct their work not merely by correspondence, but should 
have at least one meeting, preferably several meetings, occupying an ade¬ 
quate length of time. 

The scholars able to do this work exist; it only remains to enable them to organ¬ 
ize. For this purpose, the circular issued by Boston University is to serve as a 
preliminary step. Its aim is to obtain the opinion of the learned public. Thus far 
it has been sent only to the members of the Philological Association and it ma> 
be stated that out of the sixty-seven replies received up to September 16, on y 
four questioned the utility of the conference, the great majority being emphatic 
and even enthusiastic in its advocacy. 
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Chairman: Professor G. F. Moore. Harvard I’nivcrsitv. 
Speakers: Professor James A. Chau;. University of Michigan. 
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THE RELATION OF SEMITICS TO RELIGION 


BY JAMES ALEXANDER CRAIG 


(James Alexander Craig, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, and 
Hellenistic Greek, Universitv of Michigan, since 1S93. b. FiUrov Harbour, 
Ontario. Canada. A.B. McGill University. 1880; A M. ibid. 1880; B IX Vale. 
1883; Pli.D. Leipzig, 1886; Instructor and Adjunct Professor of Biblical 
Languages, Lane Theological Seminary, 1886-91; Acting Professor of Old Test¬ 
ament Languages and Literature. Oberlin Theological Scminarv, 1891-92; 
engaged in Semitic Studies in London and Berlin. 1892-93; Instructor in 
Sanskrit, University of Michigan. 1893-94. Member of Vorderasiatischo Gesell- 
schaft Berlin. Author of Hebrew Manual ; Assyrian Rcligiovt Texts; and other 
works.] 

This is a subject so intricate in its nature and so extended in il< 
scope that much more time should have been given to its consider¬ 
ation than the few hours which circumstances beyond mv control 
have permitted me to bestow upon it. and furthermore, it demands 
oven under the most favorable circumstances a more varied and 
profound knowledge for an adequate discussion of it than it is my good 
fortune to possess. I am reminded at the outset of the famous 
saying of Euclid, one of the members of the early Ionic school of 
Greek philosophers, the saying for which he was chiefly remembered 
• Posterity, and which contributed to his recognition bv his con¬ 
temporaries. namely, that it is necessary at the beginning of cvcrv 
discussion to lay down some undeniable principle to start with 
It is self-evident that my subject. The Relation of Semitics to 
Religion, stands in need of definition. It is. at least, nccessarv to 
have some genera undemanding as regards the sense in which we 
hero use the word • religion." Religion in its largest sense would 

that'it'canno't 1 "’ ani [° 3,a ' ions in a11 •*« lands, but it is manifest 
at . cannot be m tins sense of the word that I am invited to discuss 

manv instance 7 ,‘° r ° llsi ° n ' for ,hc ver >' plain reason that in 
M u "° rclatl0ns oxist or have existed. At least there 

£eS;;;r r°t s ° f con,act - a 

uence may hate been exerted, or periods of transmission through an 
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intermediary in which Semitic ideas may have penetrated to remote 
peoples, as, for example, to the Incas or the Indian tribes of our own 
continent. 

The most that can be said is that in certain particulars there may 
be found in all religions concepts similar to those held by the Semites 
at certain stages of their development. Neither, on the other hand, 
does our subject Jiccessarily limit us to a consideration of the relation 
of Semitics to those great religions which fall either entirely within 
the field of Semitics, such as the Babylonian, Israelitish, and Jewish, 
or to the various forms of Christianity which arc based upon the 
religious ideas of the Semites, and more especially upon those of 
Israel and Judah. The subject calls for a discussion not of Semitics 
in relation to religions, but in its relations to religion. 

The subject tacitly and properly assumes that religion is natural 
to man, and, if so, that men are universally religious. This fact 
also bears upon the subject. Go the wide world around, if you have 
any doubt about that. Pass through its cities, its towns and hamlets 
and rural regions, and note on every hand what myriad mute, yet 
convincing, testimonies there are to the religious nature of man. 
Here are its grand cathedrals; on every street arise its pointing 
spires, its mosques and minarets, its temples and pagodas; on high¬ 
way and byway are its chapels, its capellas of saints, its sacred 
stones. Or, reflect a little along historical lines. How much, for 
example, of the best artistic creation of the ancient Babylonians and 
Assyrians drew its inspiration from the religious spirit and relig¬ 
ious genius? The fervor of adoration was felt in every chisel-stroke 
which brought to form their imaginary deities, and their religious 
sense found finest satisfaction in weaving into their decorative 
work their conventionalized sacred trees and other emblems of their 
religious world. With the exception, perhaps, of the animal form, 
which they studied closely from nature, they are at their best in the 
religious sphere. Look at the Greeks, the world’s preceptors in this 
region, to whom, more than to any others, it was "the eternal law 
that first in beauty shall be first in might.” Their art was born of 
their religion. By art they bodied forth their gods, and gave to 
them most glorious form. By the perfect sculpture of their temples 
they strove to express the excellency of their religion. 

Literature brings unimpeachable witness to the same fact. Even 
their letters, said the ancients, they learned in the kindergarten of 
the gods. As their art did, so their literature drew much of its power, 
permanence, and beauty from religion. Peasant and prince alike 
have been caught up by its power and taught majestic speech. The 
Chrysostoms of Judaism were its prophets, and its national library 
its books on religion. And these, mark you, have preserved its 
people in their solidarity through all the catastrophes of war, 
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through all the persecutions of hate. A doubt of man's religious 
nature in the face of these clamant facts in the history of this one 
people would be the suprcmcst paradox of thought. Hut Jewish 
literature does not stand alone in this respect; the religion of Baby¬ 
lonia has lifted her books of common clay out of the enlegorv of 
things common and unclean. Her myths and epics, her hymns and 
prayers, furnish us with the finest specimens of her literary art. The 
stylus was of priestly invention. The “king's ear was enlarged" 
by Nebo and Tashmit, and the nishik dii/tsharuti, the excellent art 
of tablet-writing by which the wisdom of Nebo was recorded, was the 
gift of the gods. 

Go to India. There we find a literature that is nothing less than 
wonderful, immense in quantity and rich in quality. Beginning with 
the Mantras, almost two thousand years before Christ, with a grand 
collection of over one thousand selected hymns known as the Rig- 
Vcdas. followed by three other Vedas, it continues down to that 
comparatively modern body of doctrine known as the 1’uranas or 
Traditions. Between this oldest and youngest collection there lie the 
Brahmanas and Sutras. We have epic and philosophy, ethics and 
aw, brilliant teaching, which, in many an instance, is capable of 
throwing unsuspected rays of light upon hard problems that lie 
noar .o .ho human heart. Wha. is .ho great distinguishing no.o 
sounding through all this vast body of literature? Wl.al was its 
msp.ral.on and lo what end is if primarily addressed? If we must 
give answer in one word. I hat word must be Religion 

' V0Ul< ' bc idl ° 10 P oi "' '« Creek literature or to anv other for 

o £ i Sr ' t Mt % l>cs ‘ ofGrcokart ,ook<Hi *•<!*. 
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apparently can no more escape from ro\\l !u , f Ma " 

himself. And now further H 1 ^‘ on tl,an he can escape from 
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connection with the world-order in which he finds himself, exists 
independently of the churches, and would still exist if there were 
no churches. Out of it, and for it, the churches have arisen, not 
vice versa, religion out of the church and for the church. In some 
ecclesiastical organizations this fact of the priority of religion to, 
and independence of, the church has been utterly forgotten or un¬ 
recognized. When, for example, an order of Christians is said to be 
“a religious order” because of its peculiar connection with the 
church and its peculiar mode of life, or when a member of such a 
body is briefly said to be “ a religious,” the church with its rites and 
ceremonies is tacitly declared to be the author and guardian of re¬ 
ligion, whereas, in fact, it is neither. Religion created the church 
and is ever re-creating it, because it abides not in temples made of 
hands, nor, in its last analysis, in courts and ecclesiastics, but in the 
unspoiled hearts of individual men. It is the individual pure in 
heart who sees God. Religion belongs to us as individuals, not to the 
churches. The church is merely an agency for the promotion and 
cultivation of religion, helpful to the majority of men within its 
pale, but utterly powerless to affect or make appeal to the higher 
intellectual and spiritual side of many profoundly religious minds 
without it, though they may be deeply sympathetic towards many 
of its aims. 

If, then, religion is something that belongs to us all as individuals, 
possessed by each, and possessing us in turn in absolute and unre¬ 
stricted thought and service, except in so far as we by moral 
choice subordinate our individual privilege to altruistic purposes, 
let us go a step farther and ask whether we arc mutually agreed as to 
what religion is. One thing we have settled and I hope are agreed 
upon, namely, that religion, being natural to man, belongs to the 
individual, to me. As regards religion, I am. as an individual, to use 
a legal phrase, “seized in fee and of right.” It is neither a church 
doctrine, nor a church service, nor both. It is neither of, nor from, 
nor by the churches. The church did not create it, and it has not the 
right to demand it of me. nor to command me with respect to it. 
Its duty is simply to cultivate it among its free worshiping mem¬ 
bers and promote among men generally, by the functions over which 
it presides, its highest ideals. 

How shall we define religion? It is something that has been vari¬ 
ously defined as well as variously conceived. Not long ago I heard 
a prominent American divine define religion as “ An attempt on the 
part of man to get into right relations to God.” The defect of this 
definition is at once apparent. Religion is not necessarily an attempt of 
any kind, and if it be nothing more than an attempt, it is not religion 

at a1 ** . , . . 

Frequently we find it of advantage in analyzing a concept to 
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turn for assistance to the etymology of the term by which it is ex¬ 
pressed. In this instance, however, we look in vain to the Latin lexi¬ 
con. The word connotes for us something quite different from that 
which it suggested to the Romans, who did not agree among them¬ 
selves as to its meaning. Cicero in his Dc Natura Dcorum connected 
religio with rclcgcrc, and says “those are said to be religious who 
diligently recur to, and, as it were, repeat all those things which 
pertain to the worship of the gods.” But others, followed by tin* 
great church father. Augustine, connect the word with rcligtm. 
to bind back, or firmly; thus rooting it essentially in a sense of obli¬ 
gation. If we come down to more modem times, wc find that philo¬ 
sophers and theologians, in discussing religion, are divided into 
three classes: those who seek its explanation in the intellect alone, 
who make it purely a matter of thought, as Hegel; or of belief, as 
Jacobi; or of intuitively perceived truths, as Schclling. Those who 


would make it a matter of belief only exclude reason or make it 
antagonistic to belief, thus making of the human mind the proverbial 
house that is divided against itself. As for intuitive knowledge, that. 
I think, finds little support from present-day philosophy. A second 
class declares that religion has its font d or,go in the feelings alone. 
It grows out of a sense of dependence. This is doubtless an important 
source, but the old maxim Ex nihilo nihil fit is an immediate stay to 
this conclusion. There can be no feeling where nothing but feeling is 
involved. The case seems to Ik* no better with the third class, who 
derive it neither from the intellect nor from the feelings, but from 
the conscience. Conscience is not an independent, separate, faculty 
wholly dissociated from intellect and feeling. On the contrary, it 
presupposes both. The common and fundamental defect of all these 
views of religion is that they limit it to a single sphere, whereas it 
operates within and issues out of them all. The mind of man is not 
made up of a senes of bulk-head compartments. Any adequate view 
o re ,e| °n must, therefore, take cognizance of all the facto* supplied 
by t H*e different sources. We would, consequently, define religion 
as man s reasoned thought of the world-order of which he forms a 
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Religion, describes it as “ a belief and worship of the supreme mind and 
will,” and here the main element in Newman’s definition is entirely 
ignored. 

I need not pursue this question further, or add to these quotations. 

I proceed in the next place to ask what relation do Semitics sustain 
to religion as thus defined? The importance of holding to this 
definition is obvious. Suppose I were to take Spencer’s definition 
of religion as my starting-point, my subject would then run: The 
Relation of Semitics to a Feeling of Wonder in the Presence of the 
Unknown. How could I, how could you, discuss a question like that? 

This historical and genetic relation of Semitic thought to religion 
is unparalleled in degree, if not in kind. Semitic thought has been 
the matrix whence have been born three of the greatest historical, 
still extant, and dominant religions, — Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism. And, since the study of Semitics is the study of 
Semitic thought as it has expressed itself more especially in language 
and literature, the subject of the hour possesses a practical interest 
and is of paramount importance. It is not a question of academic 
interest solely, but one that may well engage the attention of pew 
and pulpit, of all men who try to discover truth or find their relations 
and do their duty in the world. But the subject as a whole cannot 
be discussed in a single lecture. 

Let us take the first element of religion as we have defined it, — 
man’s thought of the world-order of which he forms a part, — and ask 
what relations has Semitics to that. Or let us put the question differ¬ 
ently: How and to what extent is that thought affected by the study 
of Semitics? And, since the study of Semitics, as distinguished from 
some branch of Semitics, is confined practically to Christian scholars, 
or scholars in Christian nations, we shall deal with that thought as 
it exists among Christians. To the preceding question the Semitist 
must answer, it is affected in many ways and to a much greater 
extent than is popularly supposed. Let us take the God of Christian 
thought. Semitics, so far as I can discover, has no positive contribu¬ 
tion to make to our present understanding of the nature of God. 
Polytheistic Semites and monotheistic Semites alike believed in the 
personality of Deity. On the nature of the ultimate and eternal 
cause, or principle, we cannot now expect to learn better than we 
know from a literature that was closed for the most part two thou¬ 
sand years ago. But I think Semitics does aid us in arriving at some 
reasonable conclusion with respect to the origin of the idea of a God, 
or gods, and this points clearly in the direction of an animistic doc¬ 
trine. It is true, of course, that when we meet a race in the possession 
of a literature it is no longer in a primitive stage, but we are fortun¬ 
ate enough to be able in the Semitic field to catch the people almost, 
as it were, in passage from the earlier to the more advanced state. 
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The prevailing idea of a primitirr monollnistn is one I hut lias mine 
down to us through the church. It has found, and finds, its advocates 
among theologians, and also among arc Ideologists, and philosophers. 
The theological view of it is derived from supposed explicit and final 
statements in the Old Testament, especially in the opening chapters 
of Genesis. In early times, during the Midtile Ages. and. indeed, 
down to a period not far removed from our own times.it was supposed 
and held that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. This is* not to he won¬ 
dered at in view of the almost universal ignorance of clergymen not 
only of Hebrew but also of general Semitic literature. In the field in 
which they are supposed to be master they are. as a rule, lamentably 
uninformed. So ran the teaching —the history of his own times 
Moses wrote from personal knowledge, the period of the patriarchs 
he learned from tradition, and the history of creation and the earlier 
experience of man in Paradise he got from the highest authority, 
the Creator himself. This view so fixed itself in the minds of theolo¬ 


gians that even scholars like Dillmann thought it n^essary to combat 
it in his last edition of Genesis. This one God. it was said, revealed 
himself to mankind at its start, and this primitive monotheism was 
handed down from the beginning through the line of Adam. Seth. 
Noah. Abraham, the Prophets, and Jesus. The simplicity of the 
idea diverted attention from its astonishing naivete. 

The philosophical view approached this doctrine from another 
, To , ci,c on,v on(> xvri,cr * lct me takeCreuzcr. in his work .Sym- 
bo ik und Mythologic. To him all old myths are theological. Almost 
all of the myths of the Greeks were derived from the Orient. From 
the Oriental point of view these myths stand for comprehensive 
conceptions and the myth is but the development of the religious 
w ,mgs of the priesthood. He holds that between the different 
n J tholngios a close relation exists and that there is an original unity 
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guages, but we should not expect any particular one of them to pre¬ 
serve the original language in its purity, but all alike to change and 
modify it. Neither should we expect the postulated original one-God 
idea to be preserved in one out of all the tribes of the earth, and to 
be sunk so completely beneath the religious consciousness of all the 
other tribes as to be irrevocably lost to them. That supposition is 
possible only by the help of another sheer assumption, namely, that 
of a perpetual miracle which operated to preserve an idea in the 
minds of the few in order that they might give it back again in the 
course of the ages to the many, all of whom had it at the beginning. 

What docs our earliest historical literature in the field of Semitic 
study teach us or. this question of a primitive monotheism? In Baby¬ 
lonia, at least, it teaches us what from other considerations wc had 


reason to anticipate. One of the many important results achieved 
bv the expedition sent out by the University of Pennsylvania to 
Babylonia was its discovery in Nuffar, the site of the ancient Nippur, 
of some of the earliest royal inscriptions that have yet come down to 
us. An inscription of one of these kings, Lugalzaggisi, who, about 
4000 D.c., ruled over a territory almost as vast as that of the later 
Sargon I, was brought to light. It contained over one hundred and 
thirty-two lines and was written updn scores of large vases which 
the king’s piety had prompted him to present to the old national 
sanctuary in Nippur. This king calls himself the priest of Ana, that 
is, the sky-god. He was looked upon by the faithful eye of Lugal- 
kurkura, that is, Bel. Intelligence was given to him by Ea, the son 
of Bel, or the Babylonian Hermes. He was invested with power by 
Utu, the sun-god, and nourished by Ninharsag, the great Abarakku 
of the gods. It is highly probable that this Bel, whose epithet here is 
•* lord of the mountains” or “ lord of lands." was in early times an 
astral deity, in fact, the sun-god. although an earlier designation of 
Bel was Enlil, “lord of demons." In any case, the story of Iiamat, 
which represents the primeval conflict in which the gods of darkness 
were assailed by the gods of light, the story of the struggle by which 
cosmic order was wrested from the body of Chaos — this stor> 
appears to have passed through different recensions, and, in one 
or more of them, Bel seems to have been the hero, and, if so, he was 
in early times a god of light. This would make it al the easier for 
the priestly schools to transfer to the solar deity Marduk the god o 
Babylon, the attributes of Bel when Babylon acquired the politica 
ascendency among the city kingdoms which had long struggled 
for supremacy. This same Bel was worshiped in other early Baby¬ 
lonian cities, in Erech, and Kish, for example, and Sin the moon-god. 
was the chief deity of the ancient city of Ur, and of the north Meso¬ 
potamian sanctuary in Harran. The temple of Bel at Nl PP ur 
erectcd if the estimate of its excavators be correct, as early as GUUU 
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or 7000 b.c. That means, then, that we have evidence of the worship 
of the sun and other heavenly bodies as early as this pe riod, a couple 
of millenniums before the time when, but a few years ago. soImt- 
niinded men, on the basis of the Bible, declared that the world was 
created. 

When we meet with the old Babylonian on the threshold of his¬ 
tory, we find him prostrate before the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
though not worshiping astral deities exclusively. The Egyptian, 
likewise, bows before his Osiris and Ra, and the priests of India 
teach their followers to worship Surva, the same word as the Greek 
Helios, the sun. The sun is the most awe-impelling and thought - 
awakening object of the visible universe, majestic in splendor as he 
marches across the heavens upon his daily round. What a contra*! 
to human experience he forms! Man sees himself and everything t hat 
is about him subject to change, his plans are frustrated, his way is 
blocked, but yonder is a power, a being, for so the early-minded must 
have thought, that knows unerringly his way and walks it unhindered, 
unafraid. He is also beneficent and good, so good that when the 
Hebrew prophet wishes a simile expressive of the goodness of his 
national redeemer, he calls him "the sun of righteousness” who 
comes with healing in his wings, as the Babylonian sun-god is repre¬ 
sented on the cylinders. 

" t a propped beneath, not fastened firm, how comes it 
That downward turned he falls not downward? 

The guide of his ascending path, who saw it?" 


Thus speaks the sage and worshiper of India. 

Every lifeless tiling unsupported in space, experience tells him. 
falls. How does he always find his path so unerringly in the heavens 
when there is none to guide him? He must choose it and adhere t.. 
it himself, and it must be that behind all this regularity and persist - 
cnee of movement there is a purpose, for even the most primitive 
man is conscious of a purpose within himself. 

The Semitic literature of Babylonia, so far as I am able lo see 
furnishes no evidence for the doctrine of a primitive monotheism 
but points rather to a polytheistic astral worship as, at least, one of 
the earliest forms of religion. I am well aware that some Semitic 
-cholars have endeavored to support the monotheistic theory from 
a study of other Semitic literature. This has been done cspcciallv 
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(hat the prevalence of names compounded with the generic name 
Ilu, god, points back to an earlier monotheism. Characteristic of the 
reasoning of this book, however, is another statement. In dealing 
with a certain type of name of the period of Hammurabi, he points 
out that the most of them are compounded with the names Sin, 
Shamash, and Ramman, and, as in the case of the Mirnean, the gen¬ 
eric Ilu. Hethcn continues, “Notwithstanding the countless greater 
and lesser deities in which Babylonian polytheism abounded, the names 
in general use seem to prove that it was only the moon, sun, and sky 
which conveyed an impression of deity to the Babylonian mind” 
(in this point he supports the idea of an original astral worship); “ but 
then,” he adds further, “if we substitute the simple word god, Ilu, 
for the moon, the sun, or the sky, these names express no sentiment 
which is inconsistent with the highest and purest monotheism.” 
This is much like saying, that, if we were to substitute for Fritz 
Hommel the title Kaiser, he might pass for the Emperor of Germany. 
I modestly own my inability to perform the syllogistic feats implied 
in this mental process. 

The more spiritual view which came in with the ethical monotheism 
of the prophets is a development from the cruder stage of polytheistic 
belief. “That was not first which was spiritual, but that which was 
natural, and afterward that which was spiritual.” 

But granted that this result is achieved, some may say it is a nega¬ 
tion and, therefore, nugatory? It is a negation, — a negation of a 
widespread doctrine pertaining to man’s knowledge of God. But 
every negation establishes an affirmative as its opposite, and a nega¬ 
tive conclusion may determine my action as forcibly as an affirmative. 
If I establish the fact that there is no more gold to be found in yonder 
mountain ledge, I will cease to dig there for gold. Action, as we have 
seen, is motivated by feeling, and feeling issues out of knowledge. If 
we find that there is no evidence of a primitive revelation of one 
God from the one God, we have cleared the field for the inquiry, how 
did man arrive at the idea of God? and our answer to this must, in 
the nature of things, affect our religion. 

Another question may now arise: assuming the existence of deity, 
or first cause, or, perhaps better, constant cause (we arc not here 
concerned about the name), how is knowledge of this deity and his 
will ascertained? The study of Semitics is, I think, in many quarters 
at least, leading to different conclusions on this point. The Jewish 
and the Christian doctrine especially have made this knowledge 
wholly a matter of direct revelation, received in ecstasy, or otherwise. 
Philo, the Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, taught that God’s word 
was obtained directly from God while the prophet was in a state of 
ecstasy. Philo, who was widely read in classical literature, borrowed 
his theory from Plato. The Egyptian priests taught the same. Abam- 
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moil, in reply to Porphyry, says, “ the divinity comprehends every¬ 
thing in us, but exterminates entirely our own pro|M-r i-onsi-ioiisiiess. 
The divine possession also emits words which arc not by 

those that utter them.” And Philo says, God plays u|m»ii tin- soul of 
the prophet just as the musician plays upon the flute. lie uses the 
lips of the prophet without any cooperation on the pari of the prophet. 
As the flute was not consciousof the music it produced,so tlu? prophet 
was not conscious of his message. This pagan doctrine was widely 
adopted in the early Christian church and has come down to modern 
times. Hengstenberg advocates it strongly in his Chrislnloi/;/ of the 
Old Testament, differing from Philo only in making the prophet 
aware of what he was saying. In one form, or another, this super- 
naturalistic theory has found and finds many advocates. Among 
English writers, it has been stated in its extreme form by Lea, who, 
in his work on Inspiration, declares that the sacred authors were 
but the “instruments” used by God in the communication of his 
word; that they occupied the same relation to God as the pen does 
to the hand of the writer. It is implied also in the teaching of theo¬ 
logians nearer home, who would account for all defects and errors in 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments by the absurd theory 
of an “infallible original.” 


The study of the works of Mohammedan philosophers and theo¬ 
logians shows how Mohammedanism, starting out from the same 
point, by accepting the revelations of Mohammed as divine, developed 
a doctrine of sacred scripture that equals the oxtremest views of 
Christianity. The Shafi’ites with their doctrine of tradition outran 
the thought of the Princeton it es, and that almost one thousand 
yeare in advance of them. Over against those who have insisted 
upon the literal meaning of the word, are others, like the Shi’ists. 
who look for a higher spiritual meaning in the verbal form, similar to 
the Schoolmen who taught the multiplex intelligentia, which they 
borrowed in turn from the Talmudists and Kabbalists. Then again 
we have the Mutazilitcs, who held that the Quran was the work of 
Mohammed, but was produced under divine influence, that it had 
therefore, a human as well as a divine side. Those things in it which 
were not conformable to the truth, as they conceived it, could be 
■gnored. In the same way modern theologians refer the irreconcilable 
ieus or teaching of the Bible, for example, the unfulfilled and unful- 
fi lable predictions of the prophets, to their human origin. The facts, 
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Hanbal, held that religious truth had no other source than the 
Quran and tradition, and that reason availed nothing. Ahmad, the 
Mohammedan, was the Jacobi of Christianity, who said, “ by my faith 
I am a Christian, by my reason a heathen.” The drift back to the 
primitive monotheism of Mohammed, and the drift to an agnostic 
mysticism, marks the thinking of many Mohammedans at the present 
time, just as similar movements may be found among ourselves. 
Starting out from practically the same principle of revelation, there 
is a remarkable parallelism in the development of doctrine among 
the followers of Mohammed with respect to the Quran to many 
views held by our fellow Christians in different ages with respect to 
our Scriptures. Christians will not admit the legitimacy of the 
Mohammedan’s reasoning with respect to his sacred Suras, though 
it is in all essentials the same as their own. 

Just so long as Semitists and theologians were shut up to the use 
of the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, it was easier to 
hold to the historic ideas of revelation and inspiration. But the 
thoughts of men are widening with the emergence into view of the 
life and thought of other branches of the Semitic family. No one 
needs now to be told of the immense literature that fills the museums 
of the world, which, during the last few decades, has been recovered 
from many mounds in the traditional ancestral home of the Hebrews. 
In the light of these histories, legends, myths, cosmogonies, these 
epics, hymns, prayers, religious rituals, and incantations, legal codes, 
etc., we read anew the life and thought of Israel. The first twelve 
chapters of Genesis clearly draw from a Babylonian source. The 
original matter came to the Hebrews by the way of Babylon. The 
whole is recast in the spirit of the later prophetic and priestly mono¬ 
theistic schools, but none of us can hereafter look upon these chapters 
as possessing that kind or degree of inspiration which, until lately, it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. The two accounts of creation 
in the first and second chapters of Genesis, it has long been recognized, 
are utterly irreconcilable. The story of the building of the tower in 
the land of Shinar, Gen. 11, and the “confusion of tongues,” with 
its impossible accounting for the name of Babel, are removed at once 
from the sphere of history to that of legendary fiction, and Volks- 
Etymologic. The laws purporting to have been revealed to Ham¬ 
murabi by the god Shamash, twenty-three hundred years b.c., are in 
many instances as wise, humane, and ethicai, in others more so. as 
those commonly supposed to have been given to Moses by Yahwe 
one thousand years later. 

When we come to the history of “ Yahwe’s Wars, ” we read such an 
account as that of the destruction of the Amorites at Gibeon in the 
light of the victories of other gods “ beyond the River.” “ And Yahwe 
discomfited them before Israel, and he slew them with a great slaugh- 
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ter at Gibeon, and chased them by the way of flic ascent of Belh- 
lioron, and smote them to Azekah. . . . And it came to pass as they 
fled from before Israel . . . that Yah we cast down great stones 
from heaven upon them . . . and they died. They were more who 
died with the hailstones than they whom the children of Israel slew 
with the sword.” Such a passage has no longer a unique claim upon 
our confidence. We must now place side by side with narratives like 
these others supplied from the Babylonian archives, for example. 
Ashur’s response to Esarhaddon in the presence of his enemy the 
(iimirrai. "Thou thy mouth hast opened. I thy distress have heard. 
From the gate of heaven I will curse. Thou shall stand within their 
fortress. Before thee I shall arise. To the mountains I shall chase 
them. Stones of destruction I shall rain down upon them. Thy foes 
I shall cut off, with their blood I shall fill the river.” As Yah we 


fought for Joshua and the kings of Israel, so Ashur fought for Esar¬ 
haddon and the kings of Assyria. When King Mcsha of Moab saw 
that the Israelites were winning the day. the only strategy he knew 
was to sacrifice his son upon the walls of the city to his o//rnrferfgod. 
" : " kI lo! lhc k^' 10 " as stayed. There was great indignation against 
Israel and they departed from the king of Moab and returned unto 
thcr own land.” Israel’s god and Moab’s god are seen in this storv 
to he twin deities, bone of the same bone, an.l flesh of the same 
flesh, as the relationship of Moab and Israel might have led us to 
expect It matters not that the sacrifice of children died out in 
Israel before it did among the people of Moab. 

As we read the Hebrew scriptures in the light of the larger liier.i- 
ttre of the Semitic peoples, we find more and more justification for 
he S'gmfieant attemipt made years ago by Robertson Smith when he 
undertook to treat ’ The Religion of the Semites ” as a whole. We see 
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by night. He saw the seasons come and go with regularity and with 
their constant phenomena. The thinking shepherd saw and learned. 
He grasped in some rude fashion the thought of nature’s uniformities. 
Even in the lion’s roar there was proclaimed the mighty law of 
cause and effect. That which he learned from the world of nature he 
carried up into his thought of Yahwe’s moral government. Here, 
too, there was invariable antecedent and consequent, cause and 
effect; evil antecedents, evil consequences, evil causes, evil effects. 
It must be so. He thunders it forth before the calf-worshiping priest 
Amaziah, before Israel’s king, that moral emasculate, Jeroboam, 
before the vampire nobles and their wine-soaked courtesans, before 
venal priests and sycophant prophets. “It must be so ” runs through 
his stern denunciations. Doom dogs the heels of crime. Thus Amos 
became the prophet of law, the stern Puritan, bred, as so often, where 
the limpid waters run, on the hillside where the horizon is wide, on 
the open veldt, wherever the air blows free and pure. 

Look again, this time at Hosea, who followed Amos, and sec him 
swinging clear to the opposite pole and declaring the transcendent 
attribute of Yah we to be Love. Why Love? Why? Because it was 
the feeling that welled up in his own heart. Won by the natural 
charms of beauty in woman he had taken to himself Corner bath 
Diblaim. Alas, that beauty is not always the seamless cloak of nice 
virtue! Temptation came, and Gomer sinned, but the cry of Hosea’s 
heart went up for her. The steel of anguish entered his soul, but the 
noble affection of his heart was not outraged. He loved her still, and 
out of this human experience in which the eternal passion emerged 
triumphant over the assaults of shame and crucifying pain, there 
came, eight hundred years before Jesus and John, the message to 
men that God is Love. God could not be less good than he. 

Look again at Isaiah, patrician and priest of the temple. What is 
his distinctive message? What as priest could it be but holiness, 
with its antithetic correlates of sin and righteousness? It was most 
natural that the live coal which purged his unclean lips should be 
carried by cherub hands from the temple altar. Amos the herdsman 
found God and his call as he wrenched the leg of the lamb from the 
mouth of the lion. Note again, that Isaiah, of noble birth, a resident 
of Jerusalem, a sort of Judican metropolitan as compared with the 
other prophets, proclaimed the inviolability of Zion. The spears 
of the enemy, the arms of Assyria, would break upon her walls. \Y ith 
all Isaiah’s sincerity and moral uprightness, he lived too near the 
centre of evil to see it in all the hideousness lent by perspective. His 
aristocratic shield protected him from its worst assaults. He was 
not deaf to its cries, not blind to its miseries, far from it, but they did 
not touch home to the bone of him or his. How was it with his con¬ 
temporary in the country village — Micah of Moreshcth of Gath? 
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It was from places such as this that the foul fiends of Jerusalem plu¬ 
tocracy could be seen stripped of all the softening airs of gentility, 
that the bones of the peasant and husbandman, of the widow and 
orphan could be seen, ground, as in the fable, to make bread for tin- 
plutocrat giants of Jerusalem. What message had Mie.ah for Jeru¬ 
salem? He had the only message that was possible for one in his 
situation, a message flatly opposed to the assuring words of Isaiah. 

“ Zion is l>nilt with Mood and Jerusalem with iniquity. 

I hereforc, Zion for your sake shall be plowed as a field. 

And Jerusalem shall Ix-cmm* liea|M. 

And the temple hill as the heights of a forest." 


What have we here when we look at the very best, that which is 
instinct with life and moral righteousness? Kvcrvwhorc we see tIn¬ 
man ns a mirror of the higher types of his kind; everywhere the play 
of natural forces, of common, or peculiar, historical and social con¬ 
ditions. If you turn to the less attractive features of prophecy, you 
will find them, for example, in the later parts of the book of Isaiah — 
baseless visions of future splendor, mammoth desires for worldly 
riches, Jerusalem to be the sacred coffer into which all the wealth of 
the heathen shall Ik* poured. Gentiles crowding day and night with 
all their treasures to her open gates, the fat rams of Xebaioth smok- 
ing up 0 " her alt aR l„gh 0V( . r hor ( °". prs an( , tp| |o am , 

■P the Holy City Yahwe shedding forth a divine efTulgenee. the 
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arc finally determined to contain different codes, of gradual growth, 
and of different ages. They now take their place among legal docu¬ 
ments that have appeared in the progress of the world’s history and 
as kindred productions. Formerly they were thought to stand as an 
exception to all that is definitely known in the history of legal 
development. In speaking of these codes one might adopt the lan¬ 
guage of the best legal historians with respect to English law. “The 
time,” says Pollock and Maitland, “ has long gone by when English 
lawyers were tempted to speak as though their scheme of ‘forms of 
actions’ had been invented in one piece by some all-wise legislator. 
It grew up little by little. The age of rapid growth is that which lies 
between 1154 and 1272. During that age the Chancery was doling 
out actions one by one, there is no solemn actionem dabo proclaimed* 
to the world. ... It was an empirical process, for the supply came 
in response to a demand. It was not dictated by an abstract juris¬ 
prudence. ... It advanced along the old Roman road which leads 
from experiment to experiment.” And that which was true of 
adjective law, of which he is here speaking, we are assured, was also 


true of the substantive law. • 

The study of Semitics is working in its own degree, and in har- 
monv with other sciences, towards the result of disestablishing the 
old religious view which confined the revelations of God to a book and 
his inspiration to the men alone who wrote the book. If God be dis¬ 
coverable, the path of liberty, so long barred by theolog.c dogma, 
which has its roots in heathenism,is being cleared of obstructions that 
men may seek God where they will if, haply, they may find him. 

We shall still read reverently that great soliloquy on the divine 
omnipresence and omniscience contained in Psalm 139: 

O Yahwe, thou hast searched me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising. 

Thou understandest my thought afar oft, 

Thou searchest out my path and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my tongue. 

But, lo! O Yahwe, thou knowest it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before* 

And laid thine hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 

It is high. I cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? . 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 

If I make mv bq<i in Sheol 
Behold! thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning. _ 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

Even there shall thv hand lead me. 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I sav. surely the darkness shall overwhelm me. 

.And the light about me shall be night; 

Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light arc both alike to thee. 
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But we shall also turn with similar appreciation and .scn.se of satis¬ 
faction to the words of Krishna in the Bhagavad Oita: 

I am tlie ancient sage nithout Ix-ginning; 

I am the ruler and the all-sustaincr. 

I am incomprehensible in form. 

More subtle and minute than subtlest atoms, 
l am the cause of the whole universe. 

Through me it is created and dissolved. 

On me all things within it hang suspended 
Like pearls U|M>n a string. I am the light 
In sun and moon. far. far lievond the darkness. 

I uin the brilliancy in flame, the radiance 
In all that;* radiant, tlw* light of lights. 

The sound in ether, fragrance in the earth. 

1 he seed eternal of existing things. 

The life in all. the father, mother, husband, 
forefather and sustaincr of the world. 

Its priest and Lord. I am its way and refuge 
Its habitation and receptacle, 

I am its witness. I am victory 
And energy; I watch the universe 
ith eyes and face in all directions turned. 

I dwell as wisdom in the heart of all. 

I am the goodness of the good. 

I am beginning middle, and eternal time. 
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cir. 320 years b.c.; and the ancient Semites had no word for it 
whatever. When, then, we find the prophets of the Old Testament 
ringing out in the face of royal murderers, venal judges, false pro¬ 
phets, a worldly priesthood, their stern and uncompromising de¬ 
nunciations, and threatening the nation’s doom, and prefacing these 
prophecies with a “Thus saith Yahwe,” we must ask ourselves in the 
face of this fact what this “thus saith Yahwe” means. Now many 
a Christian theologian has laid particular emphasis upon passages 
so prefaced, and claimed for them a special degree of revelation, but 
many of these phrases and ideas were formed in the days when men 
were prattling as children, nearer to savagery than civilization, when 
there was no science, no philosophy, no psychology, no pathology, 
when a man’s brains were supposed to be in his heart and his tender- 
est emotions in his bowels, when a sterile octogenarian or a barren 
concubine could bring the generous stork to the home by chewing 
a mouthful of mandragoras root or bestowing the proper rites upon 
the aban aladi, or birthstone. It was an age when pain was the poison 
of demons, or the punishment of the gods, when an eclipse was an 
almighty frown. 

The other fact to which I have alluded is that there was no thought 
of Secondary Causation. That is an idea that was introduced by the 
Greeks. With the Semites all that happened was the direct result of 
the divine interference. Even in Jesus’ day he had to combat the 
idea when he asked the Jews whether they thought that they upon 
whom the tower of Siloam fell were more wicked than others. This is 
the theory upon which the pragmatically constructed Book of Judges 
rests. All the calamities which befell the tribes were the direct result 
of departure from Yahwe; every deliverance from foes the reward of 
return to him. This is the theory, too, which called forth that great 
religious protest from the author of the book of Job. Conscious of his 
own integrity, Job became the arch-heretic of his day, bade defiance to 
all the teaching of the schools, and, though he had no explanation 
for the mystery of pain, he, nevertheless, became a pioneer of truth, 
cleared the way for better thought of God, and wrote himself immor¬ 
tal. The pure in heart see God. 

I have already said enough to indicate the way in which the 
study of Semitics is contributing to clear the way for a new and larger 
idea of deity and his relations to man and the universe. Biblical as 
well as Semitic study is beginning to see that the deity of the Bible 
is a Semitic deity and as such insufficient. And, as every religion 
must be measured by its thought of God, it is clear that the work 
that Semitics is performing in relation to religion is of fundamental 
importance. A circumscribed, or limited God, or a God whose nature is 
conceived of in terms of our own, cannot have a religion large enough 
for humanity, any more than a bad God can have a good religion. 
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The Semitic questions now under discussion traverse tlic whole 
field of Semitological science; they comprise phonological, morpho¬ 
logical, syntactical, lexicographical, rhetorical, and historical pro¬ 
blems. With every generation, it is true, some advance is made -- 
some questions are more or less definitely settled: for example, the 
signification of the two verb-forms, the Perfect and the Imperfect. 
But, as investigation becomes more and more minute, new questions 
come to the front, there is greater demand for exactness, and old 
conclusions have to be reviewed and old opinions modified. Out of 
this mass of problems we may select two for our present inquiry: one 
relating to the primitive seat of the Semites, and the other io the 
genesis of the Perfect and the Imperfect. 


Primitive Seal of the Semites 

The slate of this question somewhat over twenty years ago I pre- 
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superiority of one of these regions as the centre of distribution in 
prehistoric times. 

It has been urged, also, that the people whose language exhibits 
the earliest forms must have occupied the original seat of the race. 
This consideration has been adduced in favor of Arabia as the Semitic 
home, the Arabic language having preserved in general the earliest 
Semitic forms, but this consideration is by no means conclusive. The 
preservation or loss of early forms is a matter of wear and tear. A 
people occupying the original seat may have had such social relations 
as tended to degrade grammatical forms; and, on the other hand, 
a community wandering from the original home may have remained 
so secluded as to preserve to a great degree the earliest forms of its 
language. To this it may be added that no one of the Semitic 
languages has in all cases preserved the earliest grammatical forms; 
but the formal degradation has been produced by conditions which 
we are not able to fix with certainty. In any case it may be said 
that the loss of grammatical forms in the Babylonian-Assyrian could 
by no means of itself demonstrate that this language was not spoken 
in the original seat of the Semitic race. 

The argument from vocabulary has been stoutly pressed. If, it is 
said, we can recover the vocabulary of the primitive language, its 
contents, and especially the names of natural objects, will indicate 
the region in which the language arose. This argument has been 
urged especially in behalf of Babylonia as the Semitic home. It is 
found that the Semitic dialects have the same words for certain 
objects, as the vine, sheep, goat, camel, gold, copper, winter, summer, 
heaven, river, canal, sea, and bitumen-brick, and this list appears to 
point to Babylonia. Yet this argument also is not conclusive. The 
Babylonian term for a movable object, as, for example, a metal, may 
be an importation, and so to some extent words for plants and do¬ 
mestic animals; animals might easily pass from one region to another, 
a«, for example, the horse was imported into Egypt. Further, when 
two dialects agree in a word, one may have borrowed it from the 
other; or one, having borrowed it from a foreign source, may have 
transmitted it to others. Moreover, one may have changed its 
home once or oftener, and its vocabulary may have been affected by 
its various places of abode; all that can be said for any one region to 
which the vocabulary points is that it has in some regards affected 
the language, and such influence indicates a residence of the people 
there at some time. Further, so far as regards the words mentioned 
above as apparently pointing to Babylonia, some of them arc names 
of objects (as domestic animals, winter, summer, heaven) which 
cannot be regarded as peculiar to any one place. 

None of these arguments, then, can be regarded as conclusive, 
nor has additional evidence been adduced along these lines. Recently, 
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however, certain other considerations have been urged in favor of 
or another region as the home of the primitive Semitic peopl.-. 
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One argument is based on what is assumed to be the relation be¬ 
tween the civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia. It is affirmed that 
Egyptian civilization was borrowed from Babylonia, and it is theme 
inferred that this latter country, having developed so vigorous a 
culture at so early a time, must be the original Semitic centre. This 
inference is by no means valid: supposing that Babylonia was the 
first Semitic region to create a great civilization, it would not follow 
that it was the original seat of the Semites, since it is quite conceiv¬ 
able that the Babylonians might have migrated from their original 
home to the Tigris-Euphratcs valley. It is. in fact, doubtful how 
far what we know as Babylonian civilization is of Semitic origin- 
the Babylonians seem certainly to have borrowed much from their 
non-Semitic predecessors. But, leaving this point aside, there is no 
proof that Egyptian civilization was borrowed from the Babylonian, 
lhe two have certain things in common, as indeed it is possible to 
nd common elements in all the ancient civilizations. The political 
constitutions of the two countries show a certain similarity; but the 
smnlar features arise naturally out of the social conditions, and 
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of the future. Supposed resemblances between names of deities in 
the two countries amount to nothing. At a comparatively late period 
Egypt borrowed certain Semitic deities, whether from Babylonia 
or from some other point is not certain. But this has no bearing on 
the prehistoric situation. If Egypt borrowed its civilization from 
Babylonia, the traces of the borrowing are no longer visible. One 
might with equal plausibility say that the borrowing was in the 
reverse direction; but for this, also, there is no good ground. There 
is nothing to prevent our supposing that Egypt and Babylonia 
were two independent centres of culture, their civilizations necessarily 
showing certain resemblances, but on the other hand presenting 
evident marks of independent origination. 

In still another way the solution of our problem has been sought, 
namely, in the relations between the Semitic and the Hamitic races. 
The grammatical resemblances between the Semitic and the Hamitic 
languages are of such sort as to force us to the conclusion that the 
two are intimately related to each other. The pronouns and the 
numerals are almost identical in the two, and the structure of the 
verb is substantially the same. It is in the highest degree probable 
that the two families go back to the same ancestor, and that there 
was a tin\c when the two peoples, the Hamitic and the Semitic, 
formed one community. This time belongs to a very remote past, 
since after the separation of the two the Semitic languages developed 
their peculiar triliteral stems. If the abode of the primitive Hamito- 
Semitic people could be determined, this might throw light on the 
starting-point of the Semites. Hypotheses as to this original abode 
have ranged over the whole of northern Africa and southwestern 
Asia, and the absence of historical data makes it difficult to reach 
a definite conclusion. 

It has been supposed that a definite point of view might be gained 
from the hypothesis of a Mediterranean race. In a remote antiquity, 
it has been surmised, at a time when Europe and Africa were nearer 
together than now, a race of people dwelt on both sides of the Mediter¬ 
ranean whose descendants are seen in certain communities Of south¬ 
ern Europe and over a large part of northern Africa. It is held that 
certain bodily features point to an original unity of these communities 
— the color and form of the hair, the shape of the head, and certain 
facial marks. If such a Mediterranean people existed, including both 
Semites and Hamitcs, then there would be a strong presumption 
that the original seat of the Hamito-Semitic race was in northern 
Africa, and it would be from this point that we should have to trace 
the Semites. But the hypothesis of a Mediterranean race has no 
clearly demonstrable basis. That certain corporal similarities may 
be discovered between peoples in Spain and Italy on the one hand 
and peoples in Africa and Arabia on the other hand may be true. But 
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such resemblances do not afford a trustworthy foundation fora theory 
of ethnical unity. The period of the supposed Mediterranean race 
must have been very remote, and in the lapse of thousands of years 
it is impossible for us to say what original resemblances and differences 
may have been effaced, and what new resemblances ami differences 
may have arisen. It is well known that climatic and social conditions 
tend to affect bodily forms. The period in question was doubtless 
one of migrations and mixtures, of which, however, there is no his¬ 
torical record. The interval between that remote period and the 
beginnings of history is a blank. It is not possible, therefore, to rest 
any trustworthy conclusion on a supposition such as is described 
above. 


Putting the Mesopotamian theory aside, we have to ask whether 
there is anything in the geographical and social conditions pointing 
to one place or another as the probable home of the Hamito-Semitic 
people. In historical times we find the Semites mostlv in western 
Asia, and (ho Hamitcs extending over a large spare'in norll.cn. 
and northeastern Africa. The .Semitic peoples form a compact, 
mass —their languages are very nearly allied among themselves- 
and this suggests an original Semitic unity at a comparatively late 
period. The Hamitcs. on the other hand, present a greater variety 
- them languages differ among themselves in grammar and vocabu¬ 
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(hat they separated from the original mass and settled in some place 
in Africa before crossing into Asia — there is nothing to make this 
inconceivable. But because of the pronounced unity of Semitic 
peoples, it is more probable that they would have come over into Asia 
before breaking up into different nationalities. Thequestion as to their 
first resting-place is referred to above. The arguments commonly 
adduced in favor of one region or another cannot be regarded as 
conclusive. There is little in favor of Armenia as the cradle of the 
Semitic race. The argument for it is that it lies in that central 
Asiatic region whence so many streams of population have poured 
forth; but. as we have seen, Arabia and Babylonia also have been 
centres of dispersion. Recent writers are disposed to decide in favor 
either of Babylonia or Arabia, the majority preferring the latter 
region. There is much to say for this, especially if Arabia be under¬ 
stood to include the whole desert region up to the Euphrates and 
westward to the Aramean lands. More than this can hardly be said. 
In view of the remoteness of the events involved, the absence of 
historical monuments, and our ignorance of the social conditions 
of that early time, it cannot be surprising that we should find our¬ 
selves forced to leave the question unsolved. Succeeding discoveries 
may open the way for a more definite opinion, but at present the 
data are insufficient to permit a positive assertion or denial in the 
case of any one of the regions under consideration. 

The Perfect and the Imperfect 

The basis of the Perfect, it is now commonly held, is a noun — 
whether an abstract or a concrete noun it is not important in our 
present inquiry to decide. In the third person this noun is inflected 
in accordance with Semitic rules. The second and first persons are 
formed by the attachment of pronouns expressing the subject or 
agent of the action. 

In like manner the basis of the Imperfect is a noun, inflected in the 
third person according to nominal rules. This noun is not the simple 
stem, but is made by a prefix. The second and first persons, also, are 
formed by prefixes. The second person has the ordinary dual and 
plural endings, and in the singular what seems to be a feminine 
ending. The prefixes of the second and first persons appear to be 
pronouns, and the same may be the case with the prefix of the third 
person. Thus the formal difference between the Perfect and the 
Imperfect is that in the former the grammatical subject is appended 
to the stem, while in the latter it is prefixed. 

The important part played in Semitic morphology by prefixes is gen¬ 
erally recognized. While mere relational modifications are expressed 
by affixes (as in the case of the feminine, the plural, and relative 
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adjectives), the substantive modifications arc expressed by prefixes 
(as tna and la in nouns). Of the precise history of the development of 
triliteral stems we know very little. It may be said to be probable 
that these have arisen from biliterals: biliteral stems exist in Semitic, 
and certain triliterals have obviously been formed from biliterals (as 
where the second radical is doubled or a w or y is inserted). Jf this 
be the case, the expansion has not stopped at triliterals. Quadri- 
literal simple stems have been formed, and a large number of 
derived stems, which express merely a modification of the meaning 
of the simple stem. It is by means of prefixes that the Semitic lan¬ 
guages have chosen to express the idea of reflex and causative action, 
the former by mi and la, the latter by a (ha) and sa. These prefixes 
are variously combined together and variously attached to the stem. 
Thus with na from katala we have inkatala (for nakatala ), and niktal 
(for naktal). The mode of combination is merely a matter of euphony. 

I he essential thing is that the signification of the simple stem is 
modified in a substantive way by means of a prefix. This modifica¬ 
tion attaches no new content to the signification of the stem, but only 
indicates a certain direction of the action. 

W hen now we find the Imperfect made from the simple stem by 
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these the former was dropped by all Semitic dialects except Assyrian 
and Ethiopic, and in these two were differentiated in function. 
Further, there grew up a differentiation by means of vowels: yaktul 
and yaktal ; and the prefix was written sometimes yu instead of ya 
(yi). These were originally simple phonetic differences, later func¬ 
tionally differentiated. In the derived stems the Imperfect prefix 
follows the same phonetic laws as the stem prefix. Thus from 
inkatala (for nakatala) we have yankatilu (for yanakatilu), from 
istuktala (for satakatala), we have yaslaktilu (for yasatakatilu). 

The Assyrian Permansive presents a curious degraded aspect. 
It resembles the ordinary Semitic Perfect in form, being made by 
the addition of a pronoun to the simple stem. On the other hand it 
has a prevailingly passive signification, and is of rare occurrence. 
Two explanations of this state of things are possible: it may be 
supposed that the Permansive is an embryonic Perfect, exhibiting 
the attempt to create a form by the addition of a pronoun to the 
stem, an attempt never completely carried out; or we may suppose 
that the Permansive was a true Perfect which has fallen into relative 
desuetude. The widespread use of the Perfect in the other Semitic 
dialects, taken together with the linguistic unity of the Semitic 
peoples, is a consideration that tells against the supposition that the 
Permansive is an abortive Perfect; it would be strange if this form, 
developed everywhere else in the Semitic area, had simply failed to 
come to completion in Babylonia and Assyria. On the other hand, 
the infrequency of its use in Assyrian may be accounted for by the 
fact that the Imperfect was developed in a peculiar way. The func¬ 
tion of the Perfect is to express the act pure and simple. This simple 
act the Assyrian expresses by means of one of the Imperfect forms. 
How it was led to this we do not know; but supposing that this usage 
grew up, then it is conceivable that the Perfect should gradually 
have fallen out, being retained only to express certain peculiar con¬ 
ceptions. There are examples elsewhere of similar depression of 
grammatical forms. 

In this discussion no attempt has been made to discover the origin 
of the Imperfect preformatives ya, ta. a, na ; it is only in regard to 
their function as prefixes that they are examined. The view stated 
above is not antagonistic to, is rather intended to be explanatory 
of. the theory that the yaktulu of the Imperfect is originally a noun, 
meaning "he who kills”; what is suggested is that this noun means 
properly “he who moves toward the act of killing,” and that the 
Imperfect beam to the Perfect a relation similar to that borne by 
the derived stems to the simple stem. 
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Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, of Hartford Theological Seminary, pre¬ 
sented a paper to this Section on “The Poetry of Arabia and the Ballad Problem.'* 
The speaker said in brief that the bearing of the poetry of Arabia on the ballad 
problem has never received adequate, or possibly any, recognition. The Arabists 
are few, indeed, who have passed beyond the philological and historical stage* 
to an aesthetic appreciation of the material of their labors. To most languages 
a very few months’ work will give an entrance, and the entrance once forced, tin- 
garden of poetry lies open, but Arabic yields herself with no such lightness. Days 
and nights must be spent on a grammar of bewildering subtilty, a vocabulary of 
•liter strangeness and overwhelming abundance, and a range of ideas which con¬ 
ceal their common humanity behind veils of novel circumstance. 

The speaker dwelt upon the confusion which lay in the name Arabian, and on 
the probability that the greater part of Arabic literature had been written bv men 
in whose veins was scarcely any drop of Arabian blood. The medieval monk in 
Ireland who wrote in Latin was hardly less a Roman than some others of Central 
Asia. North Africa, or Spaiu, who wrote as Arabs. After the raid of Muhammad 
and his successors came the Muslim Empire, in which after a century or two tlu- 
Arabs had little or no part. The official language of the Empire remained a kind 
of Arabic, thanks to the Koran and the whole system of Islam, with its commonly 
and erroneously called Arabian literature, philosophy, science, etc., coming from 
a multitude of nationalities and sects, which made up Islam. Little attention 
has been paid to Arabia in the true sense, and the literary ideals, forms, and 
methods of the Arabian peninsula and race. To Arabia itself and to the Arab 
jjoople in its own home must the folk-lorist and student of literature turn, when 
he would seek the true Arabian poetry. 
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precise and widest information is undoubtedly due to the late Professor Socin in 
his posthumous Diwan aus Ceniralarabien. Through this precious volume it 
becomes abundantly clear that the poetry of Arabia of to-day is the same in all 
essentials as the poetry of Arabia before Muhammad. From the sixth to the 
twentieth century, the same stream has flowed, unchanging. The meters, the 
forms, the ideas, the types, are all the same. 

But most significant of all in its bearing on the ballad problem is one outstand¬ 
ing characteristic. The Arabian poet, like the Semite in general, knows nothing 
but a strictly subjective art. He can sing only of his emotions; all has to pass 
through the alembic of his feeling and be reproduced as it affected him. He can 
tell no objective story, as one without, seeing and relating what he sees; he must 
be in the action, and what he tells us of it is what has come to himself. Thus a 
description of warriors in battle array is wrought for us out of his own pride or 
fear at the spectacle. The surge and swing of a charge is pictured to us through 
what he said to his soul when the shouting line rushed on. Nature, too, we know 
only because the stars shone brightly on his desert path or mocked in their slow 
march his sleepless eyes, or because the little spots of verdure and flashing pools 
after rain were a joy to liim and gave him thoughts such and such. 

A ballad, then, in our sense was impossible to him. He was not a “ maker,” a 
noifrni*. but a “ feeler,” a " knower,” — so tha'ir, the Arabic word for poet, means. 
The event was little; the man who saw it, understood it, told what came to him 
from it. was all. And so these Arabian songs were never anonymous. If the 
name of the author by chance has been lost to tradition, there stands at the 
head some formula, “There said a man of Taghlib,” or “There said one un¬ 
named.” Some one must have said it, for it tells the emotion of some one. 
Western ballads tell events, who tells them is of no moment. The ballad stands 
as a record which might have been made equally well by any one who saw the 
fact. And therefore the identity of the teller bears no stress. After he has sung 
his song, another may take it and sing it with equal aesthetic right. The name of 
that first singer, maker of it as he was, is lost, and the song is the inheritance 
of the people. But for the Arab ode, that was, and is, flatly impossible. And it 
cannot but raise the final question whether it is not rather in the objectivity of 
our Western ballads than in their popular use or any hypothetical communal 
origin that we arc to find the clue to their anonymity. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF SANSKRIT STUDIES IN THE 
COURSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY SILYAIN LEVI 

(Translated from the French by Mabel Dade, Ph D.) 
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initiators, of glorious renown, Europe had already heard of the San¬ 
skrit language. Europeans settled in India had studied it, mastered 
it, and even used it, but their knowledge had borne no fruit. They 
were missionaries dedicated to the triumph of the Church, seeking 
in Sanskrit an instrument of controversy or the spread of doctrine. 
Certainly patience, energy, learning, and dignity of life were theirs, 
but they lacked the active sympathy necessary for success, the 
sympathy which animates research and makes it fruitful. Moreover, 
they had not only the Brahmans to contend with; outside India 
they were closely watched by adversaries who forced them to be 
prudent and paralyzed them. Voltaire and his school witnessed with 
triumph and joy the fall of the sacred barriers of ancient history at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Bossuet analyzed the secret 
designs of Providence and pointed out their workings without going 
beyond the world known to the Fathers of the Church; the Church 
was the central point of humanity. And, behold, other peoples, other 
civilizations, and other literatures, unknown to the Scriptures, had 
come to light, and were laying claim to such antiquity as to eclipse 
the ancient Jewish tradition. The Brahmans were not sparing with 
millions or myriads of years in their chronology. The Encyclopajdia 
only asked to believe them; the Church only thought how to contra¬ 
dict them; there was no one capable of discussing them. 

But the mind of humanity was ripening; exact criticism was to sup¬ 
plant idle controversy; facts were about to take the place of the arti¬ 
fices of disputation. England, mistress of India by the fortuncof arms, 
opened up the Hindu genius to the world and the world to the Hindu 
genius. France, vanquished on the field of battle, at least competed 
with honor in the conquest of Asia’s past. We know the admirable 
history of Anquetil Duperron who went out as a volunteer to wring 
from the distrustful dasturs 1 the sacred books of Zoroaster, which 
he eventually brought back to France. The Bhagavad GH& of 
Wilkins, the Qakuntala of Jones excited the imagination of literary 
Europe; Goethe’s celebrated stanza rings in every one’s memory. 
The moment was auspicious; the classical tradition was worn out, 
since the masterpieces of the seventeenth century; reason, proud 
of her victory over imagination, too long a hindrance to her progress, 
had nothing to offer in exchange but an insipid sentimentalism. 
Men’s minds impatiently desired violent emotions, dazzling pictures, 
new landscapes, glaring lights; the senses demanded satisfaction 
in their turn. The Persian and Arabian poets found translators and 
imitators. The Egyptian campaign made the East popular. Bona¬ 
parte at the Pyramids conjured up a past of forty centuries before 
his wondering soldiers. But Sanskrit, only lately won from the Brah- 

• The learned among the Parsi priests; literally, the chief priest of a Temple 
of Fire. 
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mans, si ill remained the privilege of the English of India; Europe 
possessed neither books, grammars, nor dictionaries. However, the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc at Paris possessed a collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and some clumsy rudiments of grammar due to the 
missionaries. Fascinated, like so many others, by reading Cakuntala, 
CMzy determined to go back, at any cost, to the original. A worthy 
rival of the first humanists of the Renaissance, he set to work alone 
to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit. Chlzy was the son of a distin¬ 
guished engineer, and destined originally for his father’s profession. 
It was not long before he deserted the too stern science of mathe¬ 
matics for the kindly companionship of the Eastern muses. In him 
an extreme sensibility was united with firmness and method; a 
fortunate facility made the study of languages mere sport to him. 
He became the pupil of Sacy and Langlcs, and was a master of his 
subject at twenty years of age. He had been appointed to take part 
in the labors of the Egyptian mission, but was stopped at Toulon by 
illness. He returned to Paris to seek consolation in the Library 
among the Oriental manuscripts. The story of his gropings and 
success has the poignant interest of a drama in which science is at 
stake; it was not even without a tragic catastrophe bv which he lost 
the sweet and precious peace of home life. He was form! to sacrifice 
his conjugal happiness to the jealous demands of research, but his 
obstinate enthusiasm did not falter; twenty-five years later, arrived 
at the goal of h.s efforts, but overwhelmed with sorrows and filled 
with bitterness, he crowned the six hundred and fifty pages of the 
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of the modern spirit in that very asylum which Francis I had 
thrown open to independent research, opposite the University 
devoted to tradition. In 1530 Greek and Hebrew were sanctioned 
by the royal will; it was the overthrow of the principle of authority 
represented by the Latin of scholasticism. In 1814 Sanskrit and 
Chinese, admitted on equal terms with classical studies, foretold a 
wider humanity. 

Ch£zy had not foreseen the far-reaching results of his work, any 
more than Sacy or Louis XVIII. He was an Orientalist steeped in 
classic rhetoric, and he sacrificed to elderly Muses and superannuated 
Graces. His opening lecture seems addressed to the retired magis¬ 
trates who translated Horace into French verse. “Do not believe, 
gentlemen, that this literature has treasures only for science and 
stem reason. No; lively imagination also has a large part, and among 
no people in the world has brilliant poesy displayed itself in more 
magnificent outward garb, or been accompanied by a retinue more 
lovely and more captivating. From the haughty Epic to the timid 
Idyll the most varied productions of taste will present themselves 
in crowds to your enchanted gaze and arouse in you by turns every 
kind of emotion of which the soul is susceptible." And to prove 
“the fecundity of the Indian Muses" he enumerated all these kinds 
“treated with equal success by the Bards of the Ganges.” 

But more vigorous minds were already preparing to resume the 
work and render it fruitful. It was the period in which the author of 
Indian Wisdom, Schlegel, summed up the programme of Sanskritists 
in three stages, Paris, London, India. Since 1812 Bopp had settled 
in Paris, and, without allowing the din of near battles to distract 
him, patiently collected the materials which his genius was to bring 
into’ order. Others before him, since the sixteenth century, had 
observed the evident relationship of the Sanskrit vocabulary with 
the classical languages. No European could hear the Sanskrit names 
of relationship, pitar, mdlar , bhrQlar, the names of numbers, dw, In, 
etc., the verb “to be" (French etre, Sanskrit, asli ), but there awoke 
in him a far-off echo of his mother tongue or of ancient languages. 

Comparison, discussion, and speculation had gone on without rule 
or measure; Bopp created the science of comparative grammar, 
classed facts, and recognized laws. Under the varieties of language 
prevailing in Europe. Iran, and India he pointed out a common 
stock and succeeded in explaining most of the deviations from it. 
going back by way of induction to the primitive type. Then appeared 
a word which soon became current, a compound no less unexpecte 
than expressive, a symbol which summed up the revolution that 
had been accomplished. India and Europe, which every thing seemed 
to separate till that time, came together and were henceforth fused 
into one in the accepted expression “ Indo-European." The Bra 
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mans, so long mysterious, the obscure peasants of Bengal, the Punjab. 
Gujerat, had received their heritage from the same linguistic fund as 
a Homer or a Virgil; the groups which had been unknown, despised, 
hated, — the German, Slav, and Neo-Latin, — grouped themselves 
into a new family of languages. Soon new discoveries filled the gaps 
and attached to the chain those links which were missing. The 
deciphering of cuneiform inscriptions brought to light the 1’crsian 
of the Achxmcnid.x; Zoroaster spoke in the A vest a. which was 
even explained in the original, and these ancient documents of Iran 
connected the shores of the Indus with the valleys of the Caucasus. 
Never had a Plato, a Descartes, a Leibnitz, in their vastest dreams 
conceived so large a family within the human species. The learned 
were dazzled; even their heads were turned, this time. Then arose 
a strange and at first puerile sentiment, which proved disastrous 
later, when it spread to the common people; comparative grammar 
gave birth to Indo-European chauvinism. The Revolution, borne to 
the far ends of Europe by Napoleon's wars, had awakened the national 
conscience in one people afteranother. Allies or adversaries of France, 
those who had been subjects the day before, awoke suddenly to find 


themselves citizens; divine right was forgotten; the state ceased to 
he incarnated in the monarch, and was incorporated in the entire 
nation. Neither certain of their doctrines, nor of their own inmost 
essence, but upheld nevertheless by the will to live, the nations 
gouped themselves with restless fervor around their languages, their 
institutions, their traditions, which constituted their collective titles 
of nobility. The national spirit was formed, as in the cities of ancient 
times, in the struggle with barbarians. When scholars afterwards 
proceeded to call attention to the linguistic relationships which 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance had neglected or 
disdained, national pride was willing to lay claim to the kindred 
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which a nobleman had brought from India and presented to him as 
a book “ translated from the Sanscretan by the high-priest or arch¬ 
brahman of the pagoda of Chiringham, an aged man respected for 
his incorruptible virtue.” In reality the original “Sanscretan” had 
never existed, and the arch-brahman was a Jesuit missionary. The 
author of the clever imitation had hoped to lead the Hindus to the 
Christian religion by this pious fraud; if he did not succeed in that, 
he at least succeeded in duping Voltaire, and might rest satisfied. 
But now the Sanskrit language, studied and taught in Europe, gave 
access to the real Veda. The Brahmans persisted as long as they 
could in defending this coveted treasure from the enterprise of profane 
men of science; their delays and refusals only served to pique curiosity 
and inflame imagination all the more. According to them the Veda 
had no date, it went back beyond all time, back to a past impossible 
to calculate. They easily imposed their conviction on the earliest 
interpreters. At last the Aryan race had its Bible; an Aryan Bible. 
But the Veda was not accommodating; written in an archaic tongue 
which differed from classical Sanskrit even more than Homer from 


Plato, bestrewn with puzzling forms and disused words, it seemed 
to defy the sagacity of philologists. The only help afforded by India 
was a commentary too late to be authoritative. On these ancient 
texts was expended a wealth of science, of shrewdness, of patience, 
and almost of genius. But a foregone conclusion, an unconscious 
V arti pris, directed and influenced these efforts. There was a desire 
to give the Aryans of Europe worthy ancestors. The German scholars 
who occupied the first rank in philology had naturally substituted 
for the title Aryan or Indo-European a word which flattered national 
amour propre; they spoke of the Indo-Germanic language, of the 
Indo-Gcrmanic race. Thenceforward the Vedas were the complement 
of the Niebelungcn. The origins of religion took their place beside 
the origins of the epic. It was pleasant to picture the singers of the 
ancient hymns as grave and noble patriarchs, thoug u > ® vo » 
austere, patriarchs formed on the romantic model; their candid soul, 
filled with enthusiasm for the grand spectacles of nature, poured 
itself forth in lyric effusions. Lost in the radiance of the Veda, n- 
dianism forfeited its independence and placed itself like a faithful 
Achates at the side of comparative grammar. The infatuation of he 
first days had died out some time before. The pu ic, sa 1 a e 
the East by the Romantic School, found no further charmi i , 
the successors of Wilkins and Jones pursued their laborious 
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that Bopp and his successors had learned the art of rigorous analysis 
of words, the art of classing their elements, explaining their forma¬ 
tion, and tracing their derivation through the vocabulary. The Hindus, 
who have but little taste for observation of external phenomena, 
who are but mediocre pupils of their neighbors in the domain of tin- 
natural sciences, have given the closest study to the data of the inner 
life; their psychology has penetrated to the unconscious and pre¬ 
pared the way for modern investigation; their grammar, several cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era, established the study of sounds 
with almost faultless precision. The glorious name of Paniui, even 
to the present day, hovers over Indo-European linguistic science. 

Although sheltered under the :egis of comparative grammar, the 
study of the Veda was nevertheless tending toward a revolution. 
Linked together from this time forth, the Semitic Bible and the 
Aryan Bible were doomed to the same fate. Criticism, gradually 
emancipated from the tradition of ages, had first tried its hand on 
Homer, and, in spite of the anxious protests of defenders of the past. 
it had dared to direct a front attack against accumulated prejudices. 
Emboldened by success, it seized on the Scriptures, braved tliescandal. 
and subjected them to severe examination. 

There was no choice but to submit and recognize in the sacred 


books a late compilation, sacerdotal in its origin and inspiration. 
The shock of the attack reached the Veda. May a disciple of Abel 
Bergaigne be allowed, upon this high occasion, to recall the name 
of the master loved with a filial affection and everlastingly regretted, 
who was the author of this revolution? The liturgy, when more 
thoroughly studied and better known, threw a pitiless light on the 
ancient hymns; those songs in which, as was at first believed, we 
could almost hear the whimper of humanity in its cradle, betrayed 
a soulless religion reduced to mere forms, a subtilized religion which 
confounded the priest with the magician, a priestly poetry which 
subsisted on old patches and worked to order. The trench which 
had been ingeniously dug between the Veda and Sanskrit literature 
narrowed and tended gradually to be filled up. The Veda once 
• ryan became Hindu. Indianism lost its connection with Indo- 
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of lofty reach, picturesque or pathetic or grandiose pieces such as the 
Aryan Bible demanded. Two other collections, the Sama and the 
Yajur-Veda, betrayed their liturgic origin too crudely to take rank 
with the Rig-Veda. The fourth collection, the Atharva-Veda, had 
nothing edifying about it; the Brahmans themselves had recognized 
this more than once. It was a strange combination of charms, spells, 
speculations, and domestic ritual, in which medicine, sorcery, de¬ 
bauchery, political intrigue, and daily life, with its trifling incidents, 
jostled each other. It was embarrassing for the ideal of Aryan nobil¬ 
ity; it was kept at a distance, or at least in the background, like a 
suspected personage, like a bastard. However, the world was chang¬ 
ing; literary nobility and nobility of birth were sinking together; 
la grande jyopulace ct la sainte canaille were claiming their turn. 
History no longer confined herself to a list of exploits, connected 
with illustrious names. Watching the stir in the street, she had 
guessed at the obscure supernumeraries taking their part in the 
human drama; she strove to catch a glimpse of them in the shadows 
of the past. Folk-lore came into existence, and the Atharva sup¬ 
planted the Rig-Veda, fallen into discredit. Triumphant democracy 
made its victory apparent in Vedic studies. 

If limited to the study of the Vedas and the orthodox classics, 
Sanskrit philology was in no danger of exhausting its material too 
quickly; the enormous mass of works accumulated in the course of 
twenty centuries by unwearying generations of writers gave promise 
of a long time to be spent in exploiting them. A great number of 
these works found favor with literary men by the beauty of their 
form, with thinkers by the loftiness of their ideas or the boldness of 
their speculations. But history, for which so much had been expected 
from the discovery and study of these works, was destined to be 
disappointed. Blinded by puerile vanity, the Brahmans had de¬ 
tached India from the world; they had been wonderfully seconded 
by nature, which seemed to have isolated the peninsula amid the 
walls of the Himalayas, the formidable deserts of the Indus, and the 
yet more formidable expanse of the sea. They delighted in represent¬ 
ing “Hindu wisdom” as a fruit sprung spontaneously from the soil, 
a miraculous production due to their power alone. Their fascinating 
spell, which still sways so many candid minds, had already had its 
effect upon the ancients. Did not Pythagoras, among others, pass 
for a disciple of the Brahmans? With a consistency so strict that it 
seems to imply a conscious determination, they had put away in¬ 
convenient memories, and if, by chance, tradition forced a real name 
upon them, they shrouded it in the mists of a false antiquity. If we 
had to trust to their fantastic chronology, a glorious contemporar> 
of Alexander, Candragupta the Maurva (the Sandrakoptos of the 
Greeks), would be placed seventeen centuries before the Christian 
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Era! Of Alexander himself and his expedition they naturally remem¬ 
bered nothing. Uptothetimeof the Mussulman invasion, to.. positive 
and too near to be by any possibility denied, they pietured India 
happy and blissful, enjoying the willing or compelled r«>p«H of all 
the barbarians of the earth. The positive and exact testimony of i In- 
Greeks and Latins exposed the fraud of the Brahmans: llelh-nism. 
it was well known.had penetrated victoriously into the •• Holy Land." 
But it was not enough to bring to light the interested falsehoods of 
the priestly caste; science undertook the colossal task of restoring 
to India her lost history. Scattered over the va«t expanse of the 
country.steles, pillars, and rocks could .-till l»e met with, on which 
were traced inscriptions in enigmatic characters, mute witnesses of 
vanished epochs. The patience of investigators — a patience of 
genius — succeeded in breaking through their long silence. After 
a century of work the political history of the Hindu world begins to 
appear to us; still broken up by enormous gaps, confused, uncertain, 
calling for cautious judgment. It is still ea*y to mention dynasties 
which waver, according to the differing hypotheses, within a space 
of three centuries, the length of time which separates Alexander 
from Augustus, the discovery of America from the Independence of 
the United States. But. taken as a whole, the picture is already 
clear. Political India shows a resemblance to religious India in a 
continual production of small groups which combine together, 
now and again, to form a system, and fall apart almost immediately. 
And this history, which was believed to be as old as the world, does 
not begin before the morrow of the Macedonian invasion! We have 
not a single line of an inscription which we have the right t«> date 
earlier than this. The epigraphy of India begins with the admirable 


sermons which a Buddhist emperor. A$oka. caused to be engraved 
in every corner of his vast dominions toward the year 250 before 
the Christian Era. A happy chance, perhaps some deep excavations, 
may open out to epigraphy a more distant horizon; but at the 
present time our positive documents do not go beyond the date 
mentioned. Sanskrit epigraphy begins still later. It appears in ten¬ 
tative fashion at about the beginning of the Christian Era. but doe< 
not begin to flourish till the middle of the second century. Before 
this period the authors of the inscriptions used only dialects, related, 
no doubt, to Sanskrit, but greatly disfigured and altered. I am far 
from concluding that the Sanskrit language was not formed till this 
late epoch; but it must be admitted on this testimonv that Sanskrit 

of ,h v: ul?ar ,ongues of India "Muries before the 
; . The "ho had lovingly fashioned it 

less »h fr °T T“ lf ° ' Vl,en ,hcv S avc fixed forms. Doul.t- 
hetVee r rC \ 0n,J ; ecamc a PP aront hy degrees; the differenee 
between the spoken language and the written Sanskrit at first only 
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seemed to lie in slight shades of correctness or purity; when the 
distance widened, the priestly caste remained faithfully attached to 
the privileged language that separated it from the illiterate masses; 
it consecrated its own language to religion and imposed it on the 
orthodox literature. Imagine the Latin of Cicero rescued by the 
Christian Church, and, under her patronage, accepted as the language 
of literature by all the peoples of Europe, irrespective of spoken 
tongues, and you will understand the role of the Sanskrit language 
and literature in India. 

The Brahmans had intended to keep the monopoly of Sanskrit; 
they flattered themselves that they shared it with the gods alone. 
But two rebellious churches rose up against Brahman pretensions 
and marked the hour of their triumph by the conquest of Sanskrit. 
Cultivated by the Buddhists and Jains, the mass, already huge, of 
Sanskrit literature spread and multiplied in spite of the Brahmans. 
But Jainism, after a short time of prosperity, sank into a long torpor 
and was forgot ten. Buddhism, receiving a mortal blow by the invasion 
of Islam, which burnt the convents and massacred or dispersed the 
communities, disappeared from Hindu soil. The Brahman had his 
revenge; he wreaked his jealous hatred on the remains of the rival 
who had disputed empire with him; he thought to efface the last 
traces of Buddhism, and preserved the mere name only to execrate 


it. But again Western science baffled his calculations. 

In 181G, by the force of British arms, a British resident, assisted 
by two subordinates, was established at Nepal among the refractory 
Gurkhas. Ten years later Hodgson with toilsome perseverance ex¬ 
tracted the still immense ruins of Buddhist Sanskrit literature from 
the libraries of Nepal. At about the same time Ceylon, Burma, 
and Siam, which had remained faithful to the Law of the Buddha, 
vielded up to investigators a still more considerable collection of 
works both religious and profane, written in Pali, an ancient dialect, 
near to Sanskrit and sprung from the same soil, but independent. 

Sanskrit texts and Pali texts, coming from opposite points of the 
Indian horizon, brought with them, each one, a body of tradition and 
legend on the life of the Buddha and the destinies of the church. 
Bv means of strictly critical comparison it was possible to extract their 
part of history from these stories. Bumouf, the successor of Lh6zy 
at the College dc France, undertook this heavy task, undaunted 
by the multitude of manuscripts and the variety of languages, > 
dint of sagacity, penetration, justice, and reason he accomp is ve _ 

the outset a definitive work. His Introduction to the History / 
Buddhism remains at the end of half a century of new isco\eri 
and researches an authority still safe and still consulte ■ 

With Buddhism Sanskrit finally overstepped the J"*"? , f 
India. The bold enterprise of Csoma de Ivoros, who had s 
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up for several years in a convent of Ladakh, had brought to light an 
immense Tibetan library, translated, to a great extent, from San¬ 
skrit originals, some of which were preserved in Nepal, others lost. 
China and Japan, thrown open by degrees to Western research, 
yielded up in their turn similar collections translated from Sanskrit 
originals. The history and literature of China added their testimony 
to the power of the movement which, from the beginning of the 
Christian Era onwards, carried Indian Buddhism in triumphant 
marches as far as the palace of the Son of Heaven and even to the 
islands of the sea, fructifying thought, elevating the souls of men. 
awakening or transforming art. The memoirs of a Fa-hien, a Hiuen- 
tsang, and I-tsing described the pilgrims fascinated by the ** Holy 
Land,” impatient to adore the footprints of the Buddha, braving 
the sterile sands and treacherous whirlwinds, the brigands, tin- 
mountains, and the storms of the ocean in order to study the sacred 
Sanskrit language and bring back to their own country a reliable 
translation, with the authentic words of the master or his disciples. 
So strong a movement of expansion must necessarily leave positive 
traces; the expansion of Europe at the present day, following tlu- 
self-same routes, is bringing about by degrees the discovery of 
the monuments of this long-perished past. No sooner was France 
mistress of Indo-China than she began her work by an admirable 
campaign of archaeological discovery; an immense harvest of inscrip¬ 
tions collected from Cambodia up to Tonkin has revived a history 
which was believed to be utterly wiped out. Sanskrit had served 
for twelve centuries to immortalize the praises of the sovereigns of 
Cambodia and Champa. The Ecole I'ran?aisc d'Extreme-Orient, 
founded in 189S, is methodically carrying on the work of the early 
pioneers; science profits by the fruitful union of Sanskrit anil 


Chinese, brilliantly accomplished by this school. The rivalitv of 
England and Russia in Central Asia has not been less fruitful. Since 
1890 the attention of Indianists has been kept awake by a continuous 
series of discoveries. Under the sands of the Takla Makan sleep 
Poinpeiis. half Hindu in character. Treasure-hunters, according to 
the chances of their adventurous expeditions, have unearthed frag¬ 
ments of ancient manuscripts written in Sanskrit, mingled with 
fragments in an unknown language; arithmetic, medicine, sorcery, 
astrology, jostle one another in these incongruous leaves. A French 
mission has brought from Ivhotan a manuscript of the Dhnmmapada 
written in a d.alect closely resembling Sanskrit and dating, without 
doubt, at loast fifteen hundred years baek. Dr. Stein's mission in 
1900 was the begmnmg of a methodieal and first-hand exploration 

o Cent Ta U ‘ nS i. a rcligious - odministrativc and artistie history 
of Centra 1 Asm m the first centuries of the Christian Era shines forth 
n.th unexpected clearness. The patience of scholars is still busied 
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with these documents, and, behold, new discoveries are already an¬ 
nounced, due to the Grunwedel and Huth mission. This time we 
have to do not with fragments of manuscript, but a text printed on 
wood in the Tibetan manner. The work is in Sanskrit, with a marg¬ 
inal title in Chinese, and belongs to the Buddhist Scriptures. What 
splendid discoveries are we not justified in hoping for, now, if the 
convents of Central Asia have multiplied copies of the sacred canon, 
of the Sanskrit Tripitaka, in print! 

Thus, a cent ury after its birth, Sanskrit philology sees its field extend 
to the limits of man’s horizon. By its origin, by its grammar, by its 
vocabulary, by its earliest monuments, Sanskrit belongs to the Aryan 
group, extending from the mouths of the Ganges to the shores of the 
Atlantic. By Alexander’s expedition and the creation of new king¬ 
doms to the northwest of India, Indian and Hellenic destinies were 
linked together for three or four hundred years. By the expansion 
of Buddhism India dominated the politics, the thought, and the art 
of the Far East. The childish pride of the Brahmans had thought 
to exalt the dignity of the sacred language by presuming to confine 
it, like a secret treasure, within the impassable boundaries of India. 
Science has once more broken down superstition and revealed a truth 
grander than falsehood. No more than any other nation of the world 
has India created or developed her civilizat ion alone. Our civilizations, 
by whatever particular name we choose tocall them, arc the collective 
work of humanity. Far from developing in shy isolation, they are 
only of worth when they borrow largely. The market of thought, 
like the business market, is a continual movement of exchange. On 
whatever point of the globe we may live, we are all legitimate heirs 
of all the past of humanity; the richest are those who claim most of 
that past. Whether applied to India or other regions, historical 
studies have grandeur and beauty in so far as they increase the 
patrimony of man; they awake in the individual the conscience of 
the species; they reveal to us our double debt towards the past 
which has formed us, towards the future which we arc forming. 
Thus they raise the labors of scholarship above a vain dilettantism, 
by them her role is carried even into practical life, unjustly disdained, 
and they show her toiling patiently and consciously for harmon) 
and progress. 
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When about to present a survey of the main problems which 
await solution in my subject, the sacred and classical language 
of India in connection with its descendants, the first thought which 
neeura to me is that few realize how large a section of the science of 
man it covers and how important a part it has played in the history 
*d civilization. Most people know little further than that Sanskrit is 
now studied not only in India but in all the more advanced countries 
of Europe and in America. Thus there are now at least four pro¬ 
fessors of Sanskrit in the United States and about twenty-five in 
German universities. There is already at least one in Japan, where 
the subject is beginning to be pretty widely studied. Beyond the 
small circle of the initiated, few are. however, really aware that 
Sanskrit is the key to the languages and civilization of nearly three 
hundred million people in India, that it is. directly or indirectly, 
through ancient daughter dialects, the vehicle of the religions of nearly 
the whole of that vast population; and that, chiefly through Buddhism, 
jt has influenced not only the religion, but even to some extent the 
aws and customs, of some four hundred millions of the human race 
beyond the limits of India. It has thus been instrumental in raising 
a h, 8 h " ,cvcl ,hc civilization of nearly one half of the human 
race. In fact, what Greece and Rome did for the West, ancient 
India may be said to have done for the farther East. The eiviliza- 
imn which .t d.ffu.cd was. though less advanced, distinguished bv 
much originality profound thought, and deep morality, and that 
diffusion - what has been so rare in the history of the world - was 

he i^Te': T, e , a " d n °‘ ° f : hC S "' 0rd - 3 *olclv bv 

the influence of literature, religion, and art. Sanskrit literature 

in thTkliddl T had . a considerable influence even on the West. - 

tab es and 0 T’, for , cxam P le - throu S b 'he migration of Indian 

fables and fairy tales, but especially through thS introduction of 
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(he numerical figures and the decimal system with which the whole 
world reckons. The effects of the latter debt on civilization in general 
can hardly be overestimated. Again, the discovery of Sanskrit and 
its literature led in the nineteenth century to the foundation of the 
sciences of Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, and 
Comparative Religion; and through the first of these sciences it has 
appreciably influenced the teaching of Latin and Greek in the schools 
of the West. The results obtained from the study of Sanskrit are 
also indispensable in the historical investigation of institutions and 
customs. Indian studies are here peculiarly important because, with 
the single exception of China, India is the only country which has 
had a recorded historical development of some 3500 years. Let me 
give a few examples to illustrate this remarkable continuity of civil¬ 
ization. Sanskrit is still spoken by thousands of Brahmans as it was 
centuries before our era. Nor has it ceased to be used for literary 
purposes; for many books and journals written in this ancient 
language are still produced. The copying of Sanskrit manuscripts 
still goes on in hundreds of libraries in India, unchecked even 
by the introduction of printing during the nineteenth century. The 
Vedas are still learnt by heart as they were long before the inva¬ 
sion of Alexander, and could even now be restored from the lips of 
religious teachers if every manuscript or printed copy of them were 
destroyed. A Vedic stanza, of immemorial antiquity, addressed to 
the sun-god Savitri, is still recited in the daily worship of the Hindus. 
The god Visnu, worshiped more than 3000 years ago, has countless 
votaries in India at the present day. The wedding ceremony of the 
modern Hindu, to single out but one social custom, is essentially 
the same as it was hundreds of years before the Christian Era. The 
only true basis of teaching and learning is still considered to be 
oral instruction, just as it was in the very earliest times. Owing to 
such survivals of language, thought, and custom from the days of 
hoary antiquity, a visit to India is of peculiar value to the Sanskrit 
scholar. For it is only thus that he can thoroughly realize the 
actual facts of Indian civilization, and that the full force of much 
that he has read is brought home to him. Let me illustrate this b\ 
the experience of a friend of mine. There is a well-known hymn o 
the Rig-Veda, in which the sound produced by pupils repeating their 
lessons is compared with that made by frogs during the rains: 

•' When one repeats the utterance of the other m 
L ike those who learn the lessons of their teacher. 

My friend, a Sanskrit scholar, was a few years ago asked to visit 
a school for native boys in the district of Bchar. As he entered t c 
building, the croaking of the frogs in a neighboring watercourse 
sounded loud in his ears. Making his way through various passages, 
he at last came to a long corridor, where he was greatly surprisec 
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to hear (he same sound with extraordinary distinctness. The door 
opened, and he stood face to face with a class of Hindu boys repeating 
their lesson in unison. 

In the domain of linguistic study India occupies a unique position. 
For practically all the languages of this continent, shut off from the 
rest of the world by its huge mountain barrier, and equal in extent 
to the whole of Europe excepting Russia, can be traced to a single 
ancient tongue through a recorded development of some 3500 years. 
India may, in fact, be regarded as the linguistic delta formed by the 
stream of Sanskrit speech which, a thousand years before the found¬ 
ation of Rome, broke, like the mighty river which gives the whole 
country its name, through the stupendous mountains of the north¬ 
west. For this vast period we have linguistic records registering 
every step of development with a completeness which, especially in 
its earliest stages, is unparalleled in the history of any other branch 
of the Indo-European family of speech. At the present day there are 
in India about a dozen languages descended from the oldest form of 


Sanskrit and subdivided into nearly 300 dialects, which arc spoken 
l>v about 220.000.000 of people. Beside them are the four main Dra- 
vido-Munda languages which represent the aboriginal speech of India, 
and are spoken by some GO,000.000. These have, however, been 
Sanskritizcd at various periods, while their literature is based on 
Sanskrit models. These forms of aboriginal speech, existing either 
below or cropping up through the Sanskritic alluvium, furnish, as we 
shall see. some highly interesting and important problems to the 
linguistic investigator which have hardly yet been touched by 
scientifically trained scholars. In this connection I may mention that 
modern India furnishes many striking examples disproving the old 
theory which classified races according to the languages spoken bv 
them. Thus the tribes called Bhil at present speak only three 
debased Sanskritic languages, though it is ethnologically certain 
that they belong to the aboriginal race. Other aboriginal tribes 
partly still retain their primitive tongue, but have partly adopted 
Sanskritic dialects. There is indeed every reason to believe that 
a very large proportion of the Hindu population which now speaks 
banskntic vernacuUrs represents the descendants of the aboriginal 
race with hardly any admixture of Aryan blood. 

'V* the history °f the Indian languages admits of being traced 
r 7 SUCCCS , SiVe s,agos from ,he earliest period, 
wh c ’ thevoff C ° n , 7 ,0 n0SS if ' in consideri "g the problems 

:s;o;tirt^pir cnt day ’ we fo,iow the 

Omng to the extraordinary interest created in Europe bv the 
mportance uhteh ,t possesses, the attention of trained scholars 
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•has been almost exclusively directed to the study of the earliest 
linguistic phase of India. In consequence of this, coupled with the 
fact that the study of Sanskrit in Europe began in a scientific age, 
we have not only long possessed a Sanskrit Dictionary which in 
comprehensiveness and accuracy surpasses that of any other dead 
language; but also a grammar dealing on historical principles with 
the Sanskrit language by that great American scholar, W. D. Whitney, 
which stands unequaled in a similar way. As having led to the 
foundation of comparative philology, Sanskrit long maintained 
an exaggerated preeminence in that science. This was followed 
about thirty years ago by a reaction which, starting from the dis¬ 
covery that the vowel-system of Sanskrit is less primitive than that 
of the European languages, tended to assign quite a subordinate 
position to Sanskrit. Though I have from my student days at the 
University of Gottingen given a good deal of attention to compar¬ 
ative philology, I do not consider myself entitled to express an 
authoritative opinion on the details of this science. I nevertheless 
venture to make the general assertion that Sanskrit still occupies 
and will continue to occupy a dominant position in comparative 
grammar. By this I mean that, if all the linguistic material supplied 
by Sanskrit were eliminated, the lacuna? in comparative philology 
would be immeasurably greater than if the linguistic material of any 
other Indo-European language were lacking. This seems to me to 
be evident in the great authoritative work of Professor Brugmann, 
the leader of comparative philology at the present day. It will, I 
have little doubt, be still more clearly established on the comple¬ 
tion of the comparative Sanskrit grammar of Professor Wacker- 
nagel, of Gottingen, the second volume of which was passing through 
the press before I left England and has since (1905) appeared. This 
work will, I think, surpass all other comparative grammars of indi¬ 
vidual Indo-European languages hitherto published, both in fullness 
of detail and scientific trustworthiness. 

Since in the early days of Sanskrit studies, European scholars 
became acquainted only with that later phase of the ancient lan¬ 
guage of India which is familiar to the Pandits, and is commonly 
known as Classical Sanskrit, research remained almost entirely 


limited to that dialect till about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Since then the earlier language of the Vedas has been assiduously 
investigated in Europe and America. All the four \edas have long 
been accessible in thoroughly scientific editions, and much progress 
has been made in the study of their language, their matter, and their 
mutual relations. The Vedas have been proved by internal evidence 
to be considerably anterior to the rise of Buddhism, that is, to have 
been composed long before 600 b.c. The language of the three lesser 
Vedas has further been shown to be posterior to that of the most 
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important, the Rig-Veda, through the application of the statistical 
method by Professor Whitney, to whom the historical investigation 
of Sanskrit owes more than to any other scholar, as well as l»y Pro¬ 
fessor Lanman and others. Moreover, in the hymns of the Kig-Veda 
itself, the existence of chronological strata has been discovered, 
and some important general results have been arrived at, ehielly 
by the labors of Professor Lanman, Professor Oldenberg, and tin- late 
Abel Bergaigne. The most prominent problem which here confronts 
Yedic scholarship is, by means of the minute investigation of all Un¬ 
available evidence, phonetic, grammatical, lexicographical, metrical, 
to ascertain the lines of demarcation dividing these literary strata. 
The solution of this problem is of the highest importance for the 
history of the Sanskrit language and literature. The work on Vatic 
Meter recently (1905) published by Professor E. V. Arnold, of Ban¬ 
gor, Wales, contributes valuable material to its solution as far as 
the metrical evidence of the Rig-Veda is concerned. 

Another unsolved problem, which partly depends on the one just 
mentioned, is the approximate age of the Yedic language and litera¬ 
ture,and the approximate date of the Aryan migration into the north¬ 
west of India. Its solution appears to me to have made no advance 
during the last forty-five years. Indeed, the question seems to be 
invested with more doubt now than it was then. For there is. at the 


present time, a difference of more than 3000 years between the 
lowest and the highest estimate of the beginning of the Yedic age. I 
cannot help thinking that this enormous divergence will, by patient 
investigation, be reduced to one of a very few centuries. Professor 
Jacobi's astronomical theory based on the doubtful interpretation 
of a Vedic word, which would indicate that the rainy season in the 
early Yedic period began under astronomical conditions different from 
those of later times, is ingenious, but has in my opinion been refuted 
by I rofessor Oldenberg. According to this theory, the Yedic period 
would begin about 4500 n.c. It seems to me quite incredible that 
the comparatively small divergence between the language of the 

W Tr l V PCri0d “I 11 lha ' ^ Pi " ini ( "' h ° d “ ,CS fr0m “bout 
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can bring to bear, and the careful comparison of analogous phases of 
ascertainable duration in other dead languages, can hardly fail to 
lead to much greater certainty than is at present attainable. 

A further problem presented by the Vedic language is the true 
principle to be followed in interpreting the meanings of words 
which are either exclusively Vedic or seem to have a different sense 
from that which they bear in Classical Sanskrit. All scholars are 
agreed that interpretation based exclusively on comparative philology 
on the one hand, or native commentators on the other, cannot lead 
to satisfactory results. At the same time there is a school of Sanskrit- 
ists who tend to bring down the Vedas, as being exclusively Indian 
literary products, linguistically too close to the Classical Sanskrit 
period' and to color their interpretation too st rongly with the thought 
of that period. To speak of a work as purely Indian does not neces¬ 
sarily take us much beyond fixing the geographical limits of its 
origin. Beowulf is a purely English poem, but I doubt whether more 
light is not shed on its language and thought by the Old Saxon 
literature of the Continent than by the English literature of the age 
of Tennyson. The principle advocated by Professor Oldenberg of 
admitting every form of evidence, even extra-Indian, which is cap¬ 
able of throwing light on the interpretation of the Vedas, appears to 
me to be the correct one. What is at present wanted ,s definiteness 
in laying down the limitations which should be imposed on the two 

divergent methods I have indicated. 

A branch of this problem is the true relation of Ved.c myths 
to the forms which they present in post-Ved.c literature. Some 
scholars hold that the latter shed much l.ght on the interpretation 
of the former; others that they add nothing to our knowledge of the 
former, and are sometimes even based on a misunderstandingof 
them. I cannot help thinking that the efforts which> have hrttato 
been made to illuminate obscure Vedic legends from the catena of 

P later period have not proved at all 

however, be suspended on the question as a who e, till all the 

able mat'eria. has been examined in its histoned connection.^^^ 

We already know pretty clearly, in a g c " era ' h dual 

phases through which the aneient language of India, by.h pad ^ 
loss of grammatical forms, — a process of y „ rammar 

.rrowth, — finally arrived at the stage stereotyped by g 
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treated in greater detail and to be separaed h gj^ ^ fae 

than has hitherto been done. It is intended ^ 

accomplished in forthcoming contributions to Buh “ o{ 
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the Vedas (by myself), and with that of the late p 
with the Brahmanas (by Professor Luders). 
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It is well known that Sanskrit has continued to he written and 
spoken by the Brahmans from Pan ini’s time down to tin- present 
day. The grammar has, of course, remained unchanged; hut the 
construction and style have been to sonic extent modified, while 
many words have been borrowed from the Sanskritic vernaculars, 
some even from the aboriginal dialects. The problem as to the extent 
of such influences on the Sanskrit both of the earlier and later period 
has yet to be treated as a whole. 

This brings us to the daughters of Sanskrit, the Prakrits, or ver¬ 
naculars, which have been spoken in India from Ycdic times down 
to the present day. Three main stages can be distinguished in their 
history. The ancient Prakrits may be regarded as coming down to 
about the beginning of our era. the medieval Prakrits to about 
1000 a . d ., and the modern Prakrits down to the present day. There 
is evidence to show that, even as early as the time of the Vedas. 


vernaculars derived from the earliest form of Yedic language existed, 
since borrowed words of the Prakrit type are to be found in the 
Vedas, though not to the same extent a< in Inter Sanskrit. The ex¬ 
act extent to which vernacular words have l>een introduced into tin* 
Vedic vocabulary has yet to be examined. We know that in the 
sixth century n.c. Buddha preached his doctrine in a vernacular 
dialect because the masses were no longer able to understand San¬ 
skrit. We also know that the form of ancient Prakrit called Pali 
was introduced into Ceylon along with Buddhism in the third century 
b.c.. and has ever since remained the sacred language of the southern 
or purest form of Buddhism. It is a striking testimony to the anti¬ 
quity of Sanskrit that a daughter language should have been thus 
stereotyped long before the beginning of our era. 

The literature of Pali is both extensive and important; more 
important in some respects even than that of Sanskrit. For it em¬ 
braces in their purest tradition the doctrines of Buddhism, a religion 
wh.eh has been so potent an engine of civilization in countries lievond 
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to be translated. All the material which is contained in the whole 
range of this literature and bears on the history of Buddhist India 
will have to be extracted and worked up. And after all this has been 
done a critical history of Pali literature will have to be written. 
Among the most urgent needs in the field of Pali scholarship at the 
present day, however, is the compilation both of a comprehensive 
and thoroughly scientific grammar and of a dictionary resembling 
the Sanskrit work of Bohtlingk and Roth, which will include all 
the lexicographical material that has become available during the 
last thirty years since the publication of Childers’ lexicon. A Pali 
grammar of the kind I have indicated will no doubt be supplied 
by the work which Professor Otto Franke, of Konigsberg, is about 
to contribute to Buhler and Kielhorn’s Encyclopaedia oj Indo-Aryan 
Research. As to the Pali Dictionary, Professor Rhys Davids is at 
present planning one on a large scale in cooperation with some other 
scholars. It is sincerely to be hoped that this undertaking, which 
would do more than anything else to promote Pali studies, will not 
be retarded or frustrated by want of funds. 

If research in the field of Pali is to be advanced in the manner which 
the extent and importance of the subject demand, the establishment 
of a few chairs of Pali is essential. At present there is, I believe, not 
a single salaried professorship of Pali in Europe or America. Pali 
studies are meanwhile being carried on either by a few professors 
of Sanskrit, chiefly in Germany, or by scholars who, being obliged to 
make their livelihood in some other way, are able to devote only 
a scanty leisure to their favorite pursuit. I have, for some time past, 
been urging the advisability of founding a chair of Pali in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, where Oriental subjects are otherwise very fully 
represented. I do not, however, feel confident of success unless 
some generous benefactor should step in. Perhaps the King of Siam, 
the only Buddhist monarch in the world, who is well known to be 
a munificent patron of Pali learning, having himself published on 
a magnificent scale a complete set of the Pali canon in Siam, may 
come forward as the founder of the first chair of Pali in the West. 

As to the old Prakrits, they are known to have had a continuous 
recorded existence in the form of inscriptions for several centuries, 
beginning with the rock and pillar edicts of Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of the third century B.C., which are scattered all over India. 
These early Prakrit inscriptions, as well as the Sanskrit ones which 
begin to appear in the second century a . d ., have been to a large 
extent published; but many of them, owing to defective reproduc¬ 
tion, will have to be re-edited. Epigraphical research would be 
greatly advanced by collecting all these inscriptions within the 
compass of a single work in a critical edition. The reconstruction 
of the political history of the period from this material, together 
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with the evidence of contemporary coins, remains an important 
problem to be solved by Indian scholarship. Medieval Prakrit lias, 
further, a recorded literary use from almut 400 a.i>., mainly as the 
vehicle, in a particular dialect, of the extensive religious writings of 
the Jains. It was. however, also employed in the composition of 
secular works, for instance epic poems, and as the language spoken, 
in various dialects, by the less educated classes in the Sanskrit 
dramas. Only one play composed entirely in Prakrit, and dating 
from about 900 a. d.. is extant. This work has been edited in model 


fashion, by Dr. Konow, as well as translated by Professor Laninan. 
in the Harvard Oriental Series. I may observe, in passing, that that 
series promises to mark a new stage in the method of editing Indian 
texts. It will. I think, for the first time set an example of how 
texts should really be edited so as to bring out their full value as 
instruments of further research. I myself completed, just before 
leaving England, a contribution to the series in two volumes, in 
which this object has been kept steadily in view. 

A vast advance in the study of medieval Prakrit has been made 


by the publication of Professor Pischel’s epoch-making Prakrit 
grammar in Bidder and Kielhom’s Encyclopaedia. Now for the first 
time the phonology and inflection of the various Prakrit dialects have 
been stated and distinguished. The main thing that has to be done 
is to bring out thoroughly scholar-like editions of the large number 
of Prakrit texts which exist. It is only on such a foundation that the 
various dialects of Prakrit can be satisfactorily kept apart and their 
exact historical relationships to the Aryan vernaculars of modern 
India clearly defined. Unfortunately the workers arc here even 
fewer than in the field of Pali studies, though a small hand of pri¬ 
marily Sanskrit scholars, such as Weber. Bidder. Pisrhcl. Jacobi 
Lcumann, have already done much valuable pioneering work. Hence 
the time is probably far distant when the whole of Prakrit literature 
. b ° access,bI ^ «n a thoroughly trustworthy form, when its lin- 
guist.c facts will have been sifted throughout, when its history 
dl have been written, and when all the material extracted from 
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there is still in existence the large encyclopedia called Tanjur , 
comprising a collection of 200 translations of Sanskrit works, so 
faithfully rendered into Tibetan, that where the corresponding 
Sanskrit text has been preserved and it happens to contain a lacuna, 
the missing Sanskrit words can be restored with certainty. Among 
the Sanskrit originals discovered in the countries where these trans¬ 
lations have been preserved is the grammar of the Buddhist Can- 
dragomin, found in Nepal only a few years ago. The Tibetan trans¬ 
lation enabled Professor Liebig, in his edition of the text, to emend 
successfully some passages which were defective in the original. 
Diligent search will, it is to be hoped, result in the recovery of many 
Sanskrit works (at least as far as Buddhist literature is concerned) 


of which at present only the Tibetan or Chinese translations are 
known. Much might have been expected in this direction from the 
British occupation of Lhassa, where the monasteries must contain 
many manuscript treasures, but the absence of any Sanskrit scholar 
in the expeditionary force will, I fear, preclude the discovery of valu¬ 
able Sanskrit manuscripts such as would probably have resulted, 
had an energetic scholar of the type of my friend Doctor Stein, 
accompanied the British troops. 

Patient search may also lead to the recovery of some of the originals 
of the numerous Sanskrit Buddhist works which were translated 
into Chinese from the first century of our era onwards. Much may 
be hoped in this direction from the labors of the Society of Oriental 
Research recently founded in Japan, one of the objects of which is 
to examine systematically the monasteries and temples of China 
and Corea with a view to the discover}' of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
What is possible in this way will be apparent from the following 
example. By the year 1879 all knowledge of Sanskrit had died out 
in Japan. In that year two young Japanese Buddhists, named 
Nanjio and Kasawara, were attracted by the influence of Max Muller 
to learn Sanskrit at Oxford, in order to study Buddhist texts in the 
original Sanskrit as well as in Chinese translations. Through these 
young scholars (whom I taught Sanskrit during the first year of 
their studies), Max Muller caused investigations to be made in 
Japan, which soon led to the discovery, in an ancient monasteiy, 
of a Sanskrit work dating from the sixth century a.d. and at mat 
time (18S0) the oldest Sanskrit manuscript known. . 

The works of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India in . 
the fifth and seventh centuries a.d. mention a large num >cr o 
geographical and personal Indian names, the identification o 
fs of great importance to Indian history. The transforms ions which 
these words undergo, owing to the widely divergent c arac 
Chinese phonetics, often render their identification pure ) J 
in the present state of our knowledge. An important pro 
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awaits solution on the part of those who arc thorough Chinese as 
well as Sanskrit scholars. It will consist in ascertaining on scientific 
principles the phonetic laws according to which, in difT<-r<-u 1 centuries 
and in different dialects, the Chinese language has reproduced the 
corresponding Sanskrit sounds. Mr. Nanjio, the Buddhist scholar 
I have already mentioned, and another Japanese who studied San¬ 
skrit for three years at Oxford, and is now Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Tokyo, arc at present engaged on investigations of 
this character. I hope that in the course of two or three years tIn- 
results of their labors will be published and materially advance our 
knowledge of the history of India down to about 700 a.d. 

We now come to the third period of the languages descended from 
the earliest form of Sanskrit, the beginning of which about syn¬ 
chronizes with the Muhammadan invasion of India and with the 
conquest of England by the Normans in the eleventh century. Down 
to the end of the second period the Prakrits, though phonetically 
and inflectionally much worn down, wore still synthetic languages. 
But from the eleventh century onwards we find that the tertiary 
Prakrits, the literatures of which date from the thirteenth and later 
centuries, have assumed an analytic character, or in other words. 


replace inflection by the use of prepositions and periphrastic forms, 
much as modern English has done in comparison with Anglo-Saxon. 

At the present day these Indo-Aryan tongues, spoken, as 1 have 
already said, by 220,000.000 of people, consist of nine main lan¬ 
guages. The most numerously spoken is Hindi, with G3.000.000; 
then comes Bengali with 45,000.000; Bihari with 35.000.000; Oriya. 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, with about 10.000,000 each; Marathi with 
18,000,000; Panjabi with 17,000,000; and the group of which Sindhi 
is the principal tongue, with 8,000,000. 

A comparative grammar of the chief languages was written as 
much as thirty years ago, and has proved a useful pioneering work; 
out it is no longer up to the knowledge or scientific standard of the 
present day. One of the main problems in the study of modern 
ryan languages of India is the production of a thoroughly scientific 
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words has been carried in some of the literary vernaculars, notably 
Bengali. Among these vernaculars, Hindustani, which came into 
literary use in the sixteenth century and is also the lingua franca of 
India, is perhaps of least importance from a linguistic point of view, 
since it is a form of the Sanskritic Western Hindi which has been 
artificially filled with Persian words. The unadulterated natural 
vernaculars often present features of great interest to the philo¬ 
logist. Thus in the speech of Kashmir we see a language which is 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic into the 
synthetic stage, and thus reentering the linguistic cycle through 
which it has already passed. The chief problems which these 
vernaculars present to the philologist are the accurate demarcation 
of the main languages, as well as of their numerous dialects, and 
the influence which has been exercised by foreign languages on 
their phonetics, vocabulary, grammar, and syntax. Thus not only 
have many Persian words been adopted by Hindustani, but sev¬ 
eral have found their way even into the non-literary vernaculars. 
Again, we already know that the Dravidian languages have af¬ 
fected the phonology not only of Sanskrit and the old Prakrits, 
but also of the modern vernaculars. It has also, for instance, been 
shown with probability that contact with the Tibeto-Burmese lan¬ 
guages has introduced a certain form of passive construction into 
the Aryan vernaculars. 

By the side of the Sanskritic tongues, the language spoken by 
the aborigines of India who were conquered by the invading Aryans 
still survives in various forms. Spoken by about sixty millions of 
the inhabitants of India, it is represented by two main branches, 
the Dravidian and the Munda, which have the common character¬ 
istics of being agglutinative in formation and of possessing only 
two genders, the one designating animate and the other inanimate 
objects. The four main Dravidian languages are Telugu, with a 
population of about 21,000,000, Tamil with 16,500,000, Canarese 
with over 10,000,000, and Malayalam with 6,000,000. These four 
languages have already been the subject of considerable study, 
almost entirely on the part of missionaries, who have often acquired 
a thorough practical and literary knowledge of them. But the 
linguistic value of the work, in other respects often important, pub¬ 
lished by these scholars is considerably diminished by the absence 
of philological training. The dangers arising from the lack of such 
a qualification may be illustrated by the following example. An 
acquaintance of mine, who possesses a very extensive linguistic and 
literary knowledge of one of the non-Aryan tongues of India, one day 
remarked to me: “ What a strange thing it is that the Sanskrit word 
for horee and the English for donkey should be the same ” [meaning 
asva and ass]. A remark like that throws a flood of light on a man s 
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philological equipment. These Dravidian languages are full of 
Sanskrit or Prakrit words borrowed at different periods; those 
adopted at late date are easily recognizable; but cithers, which go 
baek to the time of early contact with Aryan civilization, have been 
so worn down and assimilated as to be indistinguishable, except to 
the trained scholar, from ordinary Dravidian words. A leading 
problem in connection with these languages will lie the ascertain¬ 
ment of the phonetic laws by which the Sanskritie elements may be 
detected, as well as the mutual influences of Sanskrit and Dravidian 
determined. Singhalese, the very interesting vernacular of Ceylon, 
presents a cognate problem. Here we have a language which has 
been shown to have an Aryan basis due to the introduction of Pali, 
as the sacred language of Buddhism, in the third century n.r. The 
Tamil elements are, however, so considerable, that Singhalese was 
long regarded as a Dravidian tongue. The scientific disentangle¬ 
ment of the various strands of this language will furnish much 
material of historical interest. How much historical information 
a single word may convey, the following instance will show. The 
word was is used in Ceylon to designate the holiday-time in the 


summer months when the weather is settled, and. during the bright 
moonlight nights, the people listen for hours to the recitation of 
edifying works like the Jatakas. or talcs of the incarnations of 
Buddha. This word is ultimately derived from the Sanskrit vnrsn. 
meaning the rainy season, the time when the mendicants in the 
plains of northern India returned to their monasteries and devoted 
themselves to the study of religious books. The term thus preserves 
an historical connection with the original practice by indicating the 
cause which led to it, though in the modern survival of that practice 
m Ceylon the cause is altogether non-existent. 

On the northeast and the east of India the Tibeto-Burman family 
of speech forms a non-Aryan linguistic fringe. Here we have a peeui- 
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The labors of the Linguistic Survey of India, which have been carried 
on during recent years under the auspices of the Indian Government 
and under the able direction of Dr. G. A. Grierson, will vastly advance 
our knowledge of the classification, the relationships, and the general 
linguistic character of all the languages of India and of their almost 
innumerable dialects. Six of the sixteen parts which will embody 
the work of the Survey have already appeared. The results of the 
Survey as a whole have also been summarized and form a part of 
the Indian Census Report for 1901, which has been published in three 
volumes (1903). This report, which contains a vast amount of valu¬ 
able information regarding the present condition of the population 
of India in its various aspects, well deserves to be studied by all who 
are interested in Indian affairs. 

In conclusion, I should like to make some observations regard¬ 
ing Indian languages from an educational point of view. The main 
problem here seems to me to be, how Sanskrit, which, together with 
its literature, is the key to the languages and civilization of modern 
India, is to be made the instrument of mental training in the schools 
and universities of India, as Latin and Greek are in Europe and 
America. At present it is by no means such an instrument, cither 
under the native traditional system or the European method of 
teaching Sanskrit in India. The native system consists in learning 
certain books by an abnormal exercise of memory, to the great 
detriment of the reasoning powers. It is bound to die out with the 
spread of Western educational methods, which must take its place. 
Western methods, however, as at present applied in the Government 
colleges, to the teaching of Sanskrit, are even more unsatisfactory. 
For memory is still the main faculty relied on, and that in a much 
less disinterested way. A certain number of books, prescribed in a 
somewhat haphazard way, are got up, generally with the aid of inade¬ 
quate editions, not with a view to knowing them, but solely to passing 
the examinations necessary for the attainment of a degree. The evil 
is aggravated by the fact that the Indian Government has of late 
years adopted the policy of appointing only native scholars to chairs 
of Sanskrit. The consequence is that there is no longer any means 
of teaching native students Sanskrit scientifically or of training 
them in methods of research. Under these conditions there will 
before long not be a Sanskrit scholar in the true sense of the word 
left in India. The sort of scholarship to be expected m future will be 
of the type indicated by the following anecdote. According to a rule 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, no text was allowed to be edited in that 
series except from three independent manuscripts. A certain native 
scholar wished to edit here a text of which he possessed one manu¬ 
script only. The difficulty would have appeared insurmountable 
to the Occidental. But the Indian mind is nothing if not ingenious. 
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Our Sanskrit friend handed his manuscript to hi>: Pandit copyists, 
and then there were three! I have little doulit that there was now 
a plentiful crop of various readings for collation which in footnotes 
would give an edition quite a critical appearance. 

The remedy for this deplorable state of things appears to me to 
be in the first place the nomination of a few trained European 
scholars to Sanskrit chairs in each presidency to insure the spread 
and continuity of scientific methods of teaching and research in 
India. In the second place, a committee of experts might be ap¬ 
pointed to examine the whole question of the teaching of Sanskrit 
in Indian schools and colleges, and to make recommendations with 
a view to securing an adequate curriculum and the publication of 
suitable text-books in connection with it. I believe that by such 
means Sanskrit , the classical language of the Hindus, could be made 
a potent agency not only in stimulating and training the intellectual 
faculties, but also, by enabling the Hindus to understand their own 
civilization historically, in spreading that enlightenment which will 
be the surest means of delivering the Indian people from the bondage 
of caste which has held them enthralled for more than 2000 years. 
Before the advance of such knowledge the mass of irrational prejudice 
which so cruelly divides class from class must gradually disappear, as 
the mists of night melt away before the rising sun. Sanskrit learning 
might thus be made to contribute to that elevation of the human 
race which is the ultimate aim of all the arts and sciences repre¬ 
sented and coordinated at this great and unique Congress. 
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(Hall 3. Scrlcmbcr 22. 3 p. m.) 

Chairman: Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan. 
SrEAKEKS: Professor Herbert Weir Smytii, Harvard University. 

Professor Milton W. Humphreys. University of Virginia. 
Secretary: Professor J. E. Harry. University of Cincinnati. 


The Chairman of the Section of Greek Language was Professor 
Martin L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, who congratulated 
the members of the Section upon the abundant evidence that is at 
hand to show that Greek is a vital study and an educational force 
of no small power. The speaker said in part: 

"As one reviews the work done by the scholars of Europe and 
America in this field of learning for the last thirty years, the con¬ 
viction is borne in upon him that never before in the history of 
scholarship has so much fruitful activity been shown in this depart¬ 
ment of learning. Greek has certainly shared to the full in the 
intellectual quickening so characteristic of the modern age. 

" With the increase of material for study, due to the explorations 
of archeologists and to the discovery of new inscriptions and manu¬ 
scripts, many old theories have been exploded, many new views 
have been gained, and fresh light has been thrown upon problems 
that vexed our forefathers. 

" 'There is another matter that calls for congratulation. I refer to 
the changed spirit in which Greek is learned and taught nowadays. 
Ihc ancient Greek is no longer a dead mummy, but simply an older 
contemporary, whose thought and life are part of our own. Thanks 
in part to the influence of our American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, the old Greek life has been made a reality, and the meaning 
of Greek literature has become understood and appreciated as never 
before. To read Homer in the light of the discoveries at Hissarlik 
and Mycenae; to feel the thrill of the magnificent odes of the The¬ 
ban poet on the plain of Olympia in sight of the stadium; to catch 
the music of the beautiful chorals of Sophocles in the theatre of Dio¬ 
nysos at Athens. how the old Greek life with all its fascinations 
throbs anew within the scholar's veins; and how infectious it 
becomes to those who sit at the feet of a teacher thus inspired. 

ora tin K n £ m £ taskt0 r€V1CW in connect >on with the event commem- 
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It is, however, my duty and privilege, on behalf of my compatriots 
and associates to express to our brethren across the sea our profound 
gratitude for the great service they have rendered us of this newer 
world in quickening our torch of learning in order that here on this 
western continent may be kindled many an altar of Athena and that 
this western civilization may be saved from crass commercialism 
and vulgarity by the spirit of Hellenic Culture.” 



THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 


BY HKRBF.RT WEIR SMYTH 

(Herbert Weir Smyth. Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. Harvard University, 
b. 1857. Wilmington. Delaware. A.B. Swartlimore('o||i-g<-, 1K7«»; A H. Ilarvanl 
University. 1878; A M and Ph D. University of Gottingen. IKX4. Instructor in 
Latin and Sanskrit. Williams College. 1885-85; Render in Greek Literature, 
Johns Hopkins Universitv. 1885-88; Professor of Greek. Bryn Mawr College. 
1SSS-1001; Professor of Greek. Harvard University. 1001-02; since 1002 Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature; Professor of the Greek Language and Litera¬ 
ture, American School of Classical Studies. Athens. 1800-1000. Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci«*nces; President of the American Philo¬ 
logical Association. 1904-05.) 


Before the battle of Platan, when the Spartan ambassadors urged 
Athens to reject the proposals made by the envoys of the Modes, the 
Athenians responded that they could never betray the cause of 
Greece, allied as it was hv blood and language, the common sanc¬ 
tuaries and sacrifices to the gods, and the community of Hellenic 
customs (Herodotus 8. 14-1). 

This is the earliest conscious formulation of the conception of 
nationality extant in the history of Europe; though the impulses 
making for a national Hellenic unity must have been dimly felt 
long before the fifth century n.c.. perhaps when the separate immi¬ 
grant tribes from the north first came into contact with "Cariati” 
civilization. If we add to the definition (what is latent in the utter¬ 


ance of the Athenians), the will of the different members of a people to 
regard descent, language, religion, and customs as common tics, we 
have the mint-marks of ancient nationality, in effect the conscious¬ 
ness of the same past that carries with it the prospect of the same 
future. Nationality is not identical with patriotism, nor yet with 
racial affinity. Nor is it as objective elements, but as the conscious 
expression of Hellenic feeling, that language and descent derive their 
significance as factors of national sentiment. Despite the variations 
in speech of almost every state or canton, the Greeks recognized 
that a common language marked their individuality as a people; 
though it was not till the third century a.d. that, with hut one 
notable exception, tl.e last of the local dialects had given way before 
“hi u ’ T hlCh ; " f,er Alexttndcr - firs' “"“'nod the position of a 
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mind most readily, and perhaps first, gave expression to its individu¬ 
ality. Though national differences are marked by language rather 
than created by it, language more than any other expression of 
national life displays the native endowments of a people and dis¬ 
closes the innermost physiognomy of its nationality. 1 

It is to certain aspects of this general theme, the language of the 
Greeks as the most complete expression of their national psychology, 
that I especially invite your attention. An adequate treatment of 
this theme carries with it an attempt to characterize the language 
from certain psychological points of view and to discuss certain 
qualities of national character. By singling out some departments of 
the investigation of Greek that deserve ampler attention than they 
receive at present, I shall endeavor to open up here and there certain 
avenues of approach to that ideal which we all have in mind, — 
a history of the Greek tongue in its relations to the other factors of 
Greek life. We have, indeed, many Greek grammars, but no history 
of Greek speech as an index of Greek nationality. 

A thesis that has as its basis the determination of the national 
mind of any people is of course open to the objection that the concep¬ 
tion of national mind is elusive. Nor need one have any hesitation 
in admitting that the science of national psychology, as set forth 
by its adherents, is liable to error on every hand, and nowhere more 
fatally than when it descends to arguments drawn from the rigid 
insistence on the details of national character and soul. Terms 
denoting the characteristics of nationality may be easily extended 
in their application beyond their legitimate scope. Phenomena of 
language may be interpreted in different ways. The necessities of 
one language may be the luxuries of another; thus the relations 
of time may be much more strictly expressed in one language than 
in another, which is therefore not obscure in this regard; error is 
possible in ascribing to one people a conservative character, to an¬ 
other a progressive spirit, because of the retention or abandonment 
of inherited sounds (as the vowels and especially the diphthongs, the 
aspirates, the spirants, final consonants), cases (the locative, instru¬ 
mental, ablative), or the tenses and moods (the aorist, the optative), 
and in many other particulars, such as the dual number. Then there 
is the danger of seeking to discover marks of capacity for emotion 
or of individuality in the attribution of gender to senseless things 
But more than all, as the individual in his totality resists final 
psychological analysis, so, a fortiori, the nation. Especially in the 
case of ancient peoples we lack the means to arrive at even a partial 
conception of the national soul; the total outcome of our investiga- 

1 F. A. Wolf maintained the unique hv 
nation without distortion lx-causc it trai 
the control of the grammarians. 
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tion is the mere moraine cast upon the surface by the movement of 
the glacier forces of national existence. 

The national type furthermore seems to vanish in the presence 
of the individual. The student of national types, like the traveler, 
constantly meets with individuals whose anomalies Apparently 
resist his classification under the hypothetical type; as was long ago 
recognized by Apuleius of Madaura in his Apology (24): “ <|iiand<» 
non in omnibus gontibus varia ingenia provenere? quampiam 
videantur quaedam stultitia vel sollertia insigniorcs, apud soeor- 
dissimos Scythas Anacharsis sapiens natus est, apud Athenienses 
eatos Mcletides fatuus.” In Greece the mass and the individual 


stand in a certain opposition. The mass-type may be predomin¬ 
ant, as among the Romans; whereas the forces making for indi¬ 
viduality among the Greeks are far more marked than among the 
Latin peoples, who have few men of the distinct individuality of 
a Cato. So striking is the centrifugal tendency in Greece that in 
certain respects not a few of the greatest writers present characteris¬ 
tics that seem unhcllenic; for example, Thucydides and Aristotle; 
Polybius is largely Romanized. National character is the result of the 
elashingof the mass-type and the individual-type: the insubordination 
of the individual is compelled to moderation (as the national 
phonetic laws restrict the tendency of the dialects to deflect from 
the norm); the mass receives in exchange an indeterminate impress 
from the individual. The national mind of the Greeks, then, while 
it differs from the mind of each of the individuals composing the 
nation, nevertheless exercises a controlling influence over all. Not¬ 
withstanding the tendencies of Greek particularism, so pervasive 
are the dominant qualities of the mass-type that the sum of the 
differences between any two poets or prose write* is less than 
I »c sum of their points of resemblance to two writers not 
Hellenes. Or possibly (despite the opposition of Ionian and Dorian) 

individual's' 0 " g ° S ° 35 *° thiS of any two 


J,e national mind of the Greeks is a product of ethnological 
of national ’ ° r,Cal faC '° re - Scientific P roof ° f relative decrees 

=3= 

Z‘"T “ in "»—a™ 

language of form), and other products of"cSi 0 7 , "y/' UrC <!!"■ 
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Hellenic element with another stock yielded, as so often in the case 
of the union of alien races, the peculiar quality of genius that gives 
the Hellenes their separateness; yet after all comes the inevitable 
admission that the processes of nature which create diversity among 
nations, as among children of the same parents, defy all ultimate 
analysis. Certainly all theories of the comparative aesthetics of the 
structure of language fail to penetrate into the secrets of national 
ability. Whatever the embryonic mind of the Greeks was, their 
physical environment merely modified it or gave it opportunity to 
express itself in different terms. The Greeks brought with them 
from their inland home no memories of the sea; 1 nor did they inherit 
from their Aryan progenitors names for the marine divinities; it 
was their contact with the .Egean that made them a seafaring folk, 
as it was their inherent qualities as a people that made Poseidon the 
god of the “on-swelling” waters and populated the deep with the 
creations of their poetic fancy. We cannot penetrate beyond this 
fact: that it was the unique prerogative of the Greeks that their 
language possessed in its earliest known stages the power of ex¬ 
pressing delicate relations of thought and feeling; while from the 
dawn of Hellenic history the sovereignty of their greatest poet was 
imposed on intellect and heart alike. 

It is in form rather than in content that the individuality of the 
Greek mind is expressed most inwardly. The religion, the customs 
of the Greeks mark rather the expression of individuality as regards 
content: their language sets forth not merely the content of thought; 
it sets forth the form, the movement of thought; it best voices the 
Hellenic conception of the world. But it is not merely that the 
Hellenic language expresses the mode of Hellenic thought: the lan¬ 
guage reacts on the mode of thought. “ Human reason,” as Eduard 
Meyer says, “grows with and in language.” From the first day 
that Greek speech consciously obeyed the will of the Greeks, it 
continually adjusted itself to the enrichment of their mind; until 
reflection, reacting on thought and aiming to idealize feeling, created 
the language of the subtlest dramatic poetry and of philosophy. 

Assuming by a broad generalization a division among different 
peoples on the lines of a predominance of the intellect or of the 
emotions, the Romans are a people whose language in 1 s 1 r > 
and “popular” expression is marked by the intellectual quality. 
In most uncivilized peoples feeling predominates, as is apparen in 
part from their abundant use of simile and metaphor. mong a 
languages that unite the qualities of intellect and emotion, rco 


stands supreme. . 

Will, too, enters into the question as an element o ang g • 
Though the part it plays in the structure of nationa c arac er 
i Pictet thought the Indo-European peoples were familiar with the Caspian. 
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strongly marked (witness the diffrrencc lx»twc«*ri Grocco :md Rome), 
its function in the differentiation of languages is less well known; 
nor can I have the hardihood to attempt to set apart the aeijvitv 
of the will from that of the intellect and feelings in this brief >i u.lv 
of the relation of the physiognomy of the Greek mind to Creek speech. 

To this study there are two methods of approach, each of which 
has its proper advantages. We may contrast the Greeks with ihem- 
selves at different periods of their history, — tnnpora mutant"r nos ./ 
mulamur in illis. Or we may seek to discover the characlerisf irs 
of Greek sj>cceh by comparison with I^itin or with the modern 
languages. For my present purpose it is this method to which I 
shall give special prominence. 

For the study of the qualities of the Hellenic mind we have the 
direct evidence of the peoples with which the ancient Greeks came 
into contact. To this secondary source of information the moderns 
must have recourse, but a surer guide is afforded by their own 
examination of the expression of mind and character that is eon- 
tained in the records of the Greeks themselves. 


The Roman characterization of the Greeks presents no exception 
to the rule that the estimation of one people by another is colored 
by the national traits of t he observer. Roman analysis is in t he main 
deduced from contemporary observation. 1 . The Roman writer* 
were not impelled to search for the psychological causes that pro¬ 
duced Hellenic superiority when Hellenic intellect or Hellenic arms 
achieved their highest preeminence. 

0., Hu. social side the Romans did not fail „f appreciation of .|„. 
(.rock conntas (Taodns. Agr. 4). libcralitas. facililas and cleganti:, 
Cap, ol.nus, Manm/ nu , (20. 3). says: soror men (i. e. of Alexander 
Aurelius) Graecis munditiis erudita. 

To the keenness of the Greek, particularly the Attic, intellect the 
Homan pays tribute. Graoca faeundia is echoed fr l ' 
Ausomus. Quintilian (12. 10. 3G) opposes the strength" f hi" 1 ! 

gracilcs TT' ° f "‘ C Greck: non P—esse tan, 

sensitiveness of the G^kTnte"^'^^ 

rugged and less delicate Roman ButTfsThTllvd """" m °" C ,0 lh ° 

rum (Cicero, pro Flacco 57 ) that is ,he l ■ ,ta » propna Graeco- 

says: quorum levita s 11 m ? ‘' nant n ° tC Laetantius 

•as excitavcrit (Die. Inst 1 15 )' Akin'to^Huantas mendneiorum nebu- 

"f the Greek (Cicero, E P l ! 4 0 "l" ,s the n o S li g en.i„ 

Orel. ,, I02 ). Cicero sa s ho" ^o^l t" ° t,0SUS C ‘ ,0< > UaX 

. noc Mtio (meptum esse) eumulata 

^Si d 7T«S-M b >- - Are*,, /ir ^ ^ 
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cst eruditissima Graecorum natio (de Orat. 2. 18). Augustine (Civ. 
Dei. 2, 14) speaks of the lascivia Graecorum in the same breath with 
which he brands their levitas. The accusation of luxury is brought 
against them by Trebellius Pollio (xxx tyr. 16. 1), and by Paulus 
( Fcstus . p. 215). Greek arts of flattery are reprehended in the Graeca 
adulatio of Tacitus (Ann. 6, 18) and the Graecia blanda of Ennodius 
(344, IS); their vainglory prompts the remark of Pliny (N. H. 
3, 42), Grai, genus in gloriam suam cffusissimum; and that of the 
scholiast on Juvenal 3, 121. Graeci enim soli volunt maioribus amici 
esse. The “dregs of Achaea ” disgust Juvenal because of the effront¬ 
ery of Greek versatility. But it is above all the mala fides that 
stamps the Hellene. Graecia mendax is echoed again and again. 
Greek calliditas is emphasized by Livy and Silius Italicus. St. 
Jerome, Epist. 38, 5, says outright: impostor et Graecus est. In 
the famous passage in the oration pro Flacco, 9, Cicero has given, 
together with his verdict on Greek superiority, his condemnation 
of°the vital defect in Greek character: hoc dico de toto genere 
Graecorum: tribuo illis litteras, do multarum artium disciplinary 
non adimo sermonis leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendi copiam 
testimoniorum religionem et fidem nunquam ista natio coluit. 
Even where it was not a question of a superiority pf the national 
sense of public honor, the Greek failed to satisfy the Roman censor: 
the exquisite aroma of his mythology, which the Latins assimilated 
only in its crude externalities, was the basis for the criticism of 
Claudius Marius Victor, Aleth. 3, 194. mendax Graecia . . . vens 
falsa insinuare laborat, and of a writer in the Mythogr. Vat. 3,9,1-: 


pulchre mendax Graecia. 

To the Roman, then, the Greek was keen-witted, eloquent, refined 
in speech and generally in manners, but marked by levity, bad faith, 
untruthfulness, vainglory, and the arts of insinuation. The national 
ideal of the Romans — their gravitas, continentia, and arnmi mag- 
nitudo (Cic. Tusc. 1, 1, 2) — was the antithesis of the Hellenic ideal. 
Deeds rather than words marked the vir fortis atque strenuus, 
and Sallust voices an essential part of Roman character■in 
(Cat. 8, 5): optimus quisque facere quam dicere malebat, 
the greatest of the statesmen of Greece was r« «« 

WarLro, (Thuc. 1, 139). The modern estimate of the essential 
qualities of the Greek mind and character does not deny tt just 
of the Roman verdict. Indeed the Roman arraignment ^ the de¬ 
fects of the Greeks is not so severe as that which Poly 0 

courtier of success, levels against his own wuntrymen • » deepc ’ 
37 9; 38, 5). But in their analysis the modems penet P 

into the springs of intellect, feeling^and will; and ^ 

best field for the evaluation of Hellenic genius t P« . 

the vital qualities of the race had met with no impairm g 
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the surrender of that individual liberty in and through which Hel¬ 
lenic nationality found its complctest expression. 

To us the Hellene is a unique combination of psychic forces; gifted 
with the rare endowment of a high spirit united with an intellect 
agile yet profound; gifted with the power to sec things as they 
are and in the light of their essential characteristics, with a sense of 
proportion and of hostility to extravagance; inimical to all formulas; 1 
animated by joyous self-confidence, a proud reliance upon his own 
powers, and a consciousness of his own superiority that divided the 
world into Greek and barbarian; possessed of an unerring taste 
and sensitiveness to form (which plays in the refinements of expres¬ 
sion a larger role than does the intellect); progressive and a creator 
wherever he worked, yet conservative and bound to the past not 
only through the sanctities of his faith (which found fixed form in 
the earliest and the best of his books), but also by a realization of 
the continuity of the development of the arts; a lover of knowledge, 
not a lover of wealth; shaping his large curiosity to the purposes 
of the scientific spirit, and thus impelled to discover the causes of 
things and to fathom the mysteries of the world in which he lived; 
an apostle of intellectual freedom, not of mere utilitarianism; en¬ 
dowed with a genius for clear thinking in forms of beauty; a lover 
of truth in the veil of beauty; his ideal of human nature the harmoni¬ 
ous development of man's faculties, a combination of the beautiful 
in outward form with inner worth. 


Equally mobile with his intellect was his emotion. His emotional 
qualities were not repressed by insistence on the virtues of impass¬ 
iveness. To lament was not unworthy of a manly nature, and 
sympathy was not unattended by tears. Susceptibilitv to fooling 
vitiated the course of justice, as it damned Phrvnichus’ plav. When 
art depicted the agony of the body, it did not fail to hold the mirror 
up to nature: Philoctetes* screams filled the theatre. Hut at his 
highest, in literature as in life, the Greek submits his emotion to 
the control of his intellect; he argues while he feels; his dialectic is 
d,scorned through the veil of his emotion. As no other people, the 
Hellenes enjoy that rare possession - the union of keenness of feel- 

“* sacrod P assion far science. By temperament (which is 
constituted by emotion and will in their mutual relations) the 

wonf S *T n'T a " d impuls ' Ve ’ and thus s '“" d nearer to those 

SwSdmi'int ,n .h nd f °, r thC "'° rld ab ° Ut th ° m " ian ,0 

hich withdraw into themselves; yet in a higher degree than other 

to thTwoid y anrl >inC 1 d lh ° reSU " in S from "> c surrender 

°i? e . d nd the a hncgation of the world 
The intellect of the Hellene is stronger than his moral onergv. 
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The diabolical ingenuity of Iago would have awakened less repul¬ 
sion in him than the avoia of Othello. The conception of virtue as 
a mean shows that at bottom the Greek is hostile to, or incredulous 
of, absolute moral truth. Metaphysics rather than ethics is the 
Greek sphere. It was a half-Oriental who made moral good every¬ 
thing, the rest nothing. 

Greek character is marked by lack of stability, of sustained en¬ 
deavor, of indomitable will, of seriousness, of gravity, of patience 
under discipline . 1 Romanus (not Graecus) sedendo vincit. Gusts of 
passion sweep the Athenian from the moorings of reason; and he 
returns to his better self only when he sees the shipwreck he has 
wrought. The possession of the empire of the intellect did not confer 
upon the Hellene that power to withstand the blows of fortune which 
in the Roman moved the admiration of Polybius. In the crises of 
character he often reverts to the elemental creature whose veneer 
was his delight in the art of Sophocles. The complacent Ionian was 
the victim of the palsied will; indeed defective will-power lies at the 
root of much of the defect of Greek character. If the senses of 
the Greek gave buoyancy to the movement of his intellect and rarely 
descended to the baser usesof appetite, his mobility often degenerated 
into loquacity, his acumen to quibbling and disputatiousness, his 
love of rhetoric to pretentious frivolity. Markedly individual in 
his personality, his self-love made him belittle the success of others 
and made him a stranger to the finer forms of sympathy. 

Such is the normal type of the Greek. But the race is not homo¬ 
geneous. The Dorian is almost an alien intrusion, and between 
him and the other Greeks there is a discrepancy of kind (not merely 
of culture) that I would explain on the ground of ethnological differ¬ 
ence. In the northwest originally dwelt only half-Hellenic tribes that 
were to become factors in the later life of the nation. The Dorian is 
the Roman on Greek soil, and, like the language of the Romans, 
Doric is marked by parsimony and inability to form compounds. 

Diversity and individuality, a wide range of capacity, a just 
balance of faculties, characterize the Hellene. Such as he was he 
remained the same in his intellectual physiognomy from first to last. 
If resistance to centralization stimulated his energies, it worked his 
political ruin. A world-empire was indeed secured at the price of 
national independence and of national ideals, the loss of which de¬ 
stroyed the national consciousness of the possession by the Hellenic 
stock of a common language, religion, and customs. Yet the essential 

• Contrast the relatively few words in Greek with the many words in Latin that 
indicate the quality of persistence in effort: sedulus, assiduus, industnus, ampc . 
laboriosus. strenmis. There are comparatively few words m Gjwk lor ca , 
grave, dignified; ma«v for insolent (to the Latin the “unusual man), sna • • > 
r. g. epaot'. iftkyit. $S*kvp6s. irm*6s. aMitr,*. ifip.eri,,. The difference between tne 
two peoples is seen in the frequent use of virtus. consilium, ratio. 
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Hellenic qualities remain essentially unimpaired even in later periods 
of Greek life, when Hellenism, in its excessive individualism, dis¬ 
played an increasing detachment between the mass and the few who 
still preserved the old ideals. 

But the lineaments of a national type, be they never so well defined, 
must of necessity lose the precision of their outlines when the 
phenomena of language are to serve as the material of illustration. 
The minuter differentia? of racial psychology resist transference to 
vocabulary, syntax, and style. It is only the larger lines of Greek 
speech that mark the general psychological qualities of the Greeks. 
Like the people that used it, the language is characterized by elegance 
and delicacy. It is marked by an indescribable air of distinction; 
by facility of resource and suppleness; by transparency and lucidity 
of structure; by a reconciliation of intellectual vigor and emotion. 
Inexhaustible in its native power, it reproduces Greek naturalness, 
vividness, mobility of temperament, plasticity of mind. Its exuber¬ 
ance is tempered by continence; form and matter arc welded to 
harmony by a sense of proportion. The genius of logic is native 
to it; as the mirror of the reflective processes of the mind it is both 
subtle and precise; as an artistic product it combines freedom 
with strength and grace. Direct and concrete, it lends itself to the 
happy inventions of fancy and follows the shifting mood with dra¬ 
matic liveliness. Like the national hero, it is marked by irouuAta. 
It wears the folds of a royal mantle (as Lamartine said of another 
language); and with all its alterations it retained a certain youthful 
vigor and creative energy; it did not become senile by crystallizing 
into rigidity. The language of Homer remained a national possession 
to the last. 

An analysis of the distinctive qualities of the language in relation 
to the national psychology demands a detailed study of phonetics, 
word-form, vocabulary, word-meaning, syntax, and the general as¬ 
pects of style. Such a study can at best only note the preponderance 
of this or that psychological factor, and in the survey of the few 
points that I can attempt here it is impossible to disengage the 
operation of the intellectual from the emotional faculties: thought 
and feeling are closely woven in forming the web of the inner life of 
language. 


Sounds 

The study of sounds as an index of the difference between Greek 
and other peoples is a province of investigation much neglected, not 
merely by reason of the elusiveness in the doctrine of phonetic 

T, “ “ first enun ciatcd by Humboldt, but also because of 
absolute and inev,table gaps in our knowledge; furthermore research 
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in the modern languages has not been carried far with the help of 
scientific instruments, such as Rousselot’s. 

The euphonic quality of language is not to be measured solely by 
the proportion of vowels and consonants. It is the character of the 
initial and final sounds, or rather the character and the position of 
the sounds in all the parts of a word (as studied by Pott), that 
marks the phonetic differentiation of one language from another. 

In comparison with Latin, Greek is richer, more harmonious, but 
less majestic. It has v, and £, and the aspirates, but is unfriendly to 
the spirants. 1 It is rich in vocalic color, the wealth of which is due 
in large measure to the retention of the original sounds and, in the 
case of the diphthongs, in part to the disappearance of intervocalic 
spirants. The relative frequency of vowels and consonants in Greek, 
as contrasted with other tongues, has not been studied with any 
completeness. An examination of six consecutive hexameters from 
the Iliad shows 94 vowels, 106 consonants; from the Odyssey, 96 
vowels and 105 consonants; from Virgil the figures arc 99 and 107; 
from Horace 98 and 114; from Platen 92 and 174. 3 

It will be observed that while Greek has a greater variety of vowel 
sounds, the absolute number necessary to carry the consonants is 
not materially different in Greek and in Latin. The dialects differ, 
and Ionic shows greater variety in vowel sounds than Aeolic or 
Doric. 

Consonantal alliteration is a mark of strength rather than of beauty. 
and Latin affects such alliteration much more than docs Greek; 
Greek has, too, few stereotyped alliterative phrases such as faov 

fM»/i.(7<rO>u rj piptitrOai, t/tox Kpivov i) koXokvvttjv, kokov xopaKos kokov o » ok , 

whereas these are common in Latin (salvus sanus, si sis sanus aut 
sapias satis, purus putus), though the speech of the Romans is 
much inferior to that of the moderns in the abundance of alliterative 
expressions. 

Studious as Greek is of euphony, it is noticeable the language 
manages with ease such initial sounds as *v, yv , -rp, Bp, 08, y8, <rrA, <tkv 
and some others forbidden to Classical Latin. Initial yp, xp* ^X** a XP* 
^X 1 '. ,t F does not allow. On the other hand the os rotundum of the 
Greeks is most exclusive as regards final consonants; yet it docs not 
shrink from tr<t>ly$, <f>u\ay(, Tvyf. (<IA« and p^aps have no parallels.) 

The modern languages, particularly those of Germanic stoc , 
largely through the breakdown of the sutfixal elements, are incom¬ 
parably richer and incomparably more cacophonous as regards na 
sounds. One effect of the limited range of Greek in this respect is 


• The loss of the spirants, says Bergk, gives to Greek an impression of stammer 
ing in comparison to other languages. . . . «... : n ftr chaic 

7 The consonants normally exceed the vowels in frequency. B 
inscriptions (as those of Elis), a single consonant is often written 
sonants. 
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the almost utter absence of pregnant rhyming phrases such as sing¬ 
song, pell-mell, last not least, haste and waste, songe mcnsongc, 
lug und trug, traumc schaume. We find waB^tara /iuOi'/hutu and a 
few other phrases. At best Greek could rhyme with two con¬ 
sonants only in combinations of sigma; for example with ^ in /*«>. 
or with £. 

Clashing of consonants, which marked the austere style, was 
gradually avoided in literature; while the dialect inscriptions show¬ 
ing phonetic spelling record an attention to euphony which is sur¬ 
prising to the student of the literature. Apart from Elcan and Late 
Spartan with their rhotacism the dialects display no fondness for 
the littera canina that is so common in Latin. Nu is a favorite con¬ 
sonant, yet the Greek equivalents of septem and densus avoid the 
dental nasal. Sonant r is avoided as is also sonant l. The sound of s 
had its detractors, such as Lasus; but his asigmatic ode was a mere 
tour de force. The Marathonian oath in the Oration on the Crown 
shows 50 sigmas in 67 words, and sigma is the commonest con¬ 
sonant. The sound of iota (urxarov Si rdyruv to i says Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus) was much more frequent in Latin than in Greek; and 
Hermogenes, who remarks that the diphthongs lend solemnity, 1 adds 
that tliis is not the case with « (that is i) and ». 

To get an approximate idea of the relative frequency of the 
sounds of the language I have taken about 1000 consecutive sounds 
from 38 verses of the Prometheus (631-667), and from a part of Thuc. 
2, 4. These sounds are distributed as follows ( 0 is placed under 
w under w; a includes a and d). 

Aejch. Thuc. Aewh. Thuc. Aweh. Thuc. 

1 <r 129 ^ 99 11 X 37 . 38 21 y 19 « 14 

2 ° 77 « 12 « 33 i 33 22 «• 19 $ 13 

3 *• 73 * 87 13 « 31 M 32 23 x 17 x 11 

4 * 70 «r 82 14 « 31 .. 30 24 * 10 at, 8 

5 “ 6® o 72 15 9 28 p 30 25 6 8 

0 T 62 a 71 16 V 26 ov 24 26 { 6 8 

7 p 52 x 65 17 «« 25 8 22 27 $ 5 f 5 

8 * 48 * 40 18 « 24 oi 22 28 «u 3 «„ 2 

9 * 4 2 q 39 . 19 ou 24 u 19 29 C 3 a, 2 

10 * 39 * 38 20 •. 21 y 16 30 * 1 ( 0 

Aeschylus: vowel sounds, 443, consonants, 584. Thucydides- 
vowel sounds, 461, consonants, 558. The order of frequency of the 
vowels is e (< and ,), o (o and ».), a, i, vj of the consonants, the 
dentals greatly exceed either the palatals or the labials; the mutes 
are times as numerous as the mediae or the aspiratae. Further 
mvestigat.on is of course necessary to arrive at greater certainty. 
A rough tabulation of the frequency of initial letters by the pages 

1 The sound of . had a certain solemnity (Plato, Phxdnu, 244 D). 
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of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon shows the following approximate 
results: 


1 

a 

269 

9 

T 

71 

17 

y 

26 

2 

ir 

249 

10 

V 

58 

18 

y 

22 

3 

« 

231 

11 

* 

54 

19 

V 

19 

4 

a 

152 

12 

X 

45 

20 

p 

16 

5 

K 

150 

13 

A 

43 

21 

u 

12 

6 

0 

83 

14 

e 

31 

22 

* 

11 

7 

s 

79 

15 

• 

28 

23 

C 

6 

8 


77 

16 

3 

27 

24 


5 


Summing up we may say that the phonetical apparatus of the 
Greeks seems to stand midway between the consonantal languages 
of Europe, such as Germanic and Slavic (especially Polish and Rus¬ 
sian), and the essentially vocalic tongues, such as Italian, the mus¬ 
ical character of which, due largely to its vocalic endings, has been 
gained at the cost, as Pott has remarked, of the intellectual character 
of the language. The point to which I desire to call attention in con¬ 
nection with the question I have in hand is that in general the vocalic 
languages are spoken by peoples which attach more importance 
to form than to matter, and arc sanguine and nervous, whereas 
the consonantal languages are the property of those peoples that 
emphasize matter over form and are melancholic or phlegmatic. 

Accent 

Accent, too, has its psychological value. Between the free play of 
the accent of the Veda and the rigidity of Latin, Greek here again 
has a middle range. The range of Indo-European accent has, indeed, 
been restricted, but the restriction has been to the advantage of 
euphony and symmetry. Thus, for bhdramanas, bhiiramftnasya 
and ddiksamahi, adiksadhvam, Greek has 4 >€p 6 ptvos, :K $€po/x«Voio and 
«8«£.><0a, ihiit'iaOt. The freedom of Greek accentuation goes hand 
in hand with its rich vowel system and its power of semasiological 
differentiation through difference of form. Cf. <£<v>o«, 4 >o P 6 <;; TtpmvOai, 
rap-rnpai ; <f>tp«raKtfi, ; tc/z>/, utj/xos ; yOos, tvqOo;- It 018 ) not 

be an unjustified deduction to infer that peoples whose language is 
chromatic in its accent are often those which attach greater import¬ 
ance to form; while matter is more emphasized by those which, 
like Latin, stress the penult or antepenult; or the radical sylla e, 
as the Germanic tongues, which thereby obliterate the su xa 

elements. . . n , 

The act of speaking is both physical and psychological, uniy 
the professional psychologist can answer the inquiry of the p n o ogis 
whether energy of emphasis is due to predominance of emotion or o 
will. Certainly temperament must largely determine emp asis anc 
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speed of utterance. The rate of pronunciation must be an unknown 
quantity: certainly it cannot necessarily be inferred from sjK-ed of 
thought; even if it is true, as Steinthal maintained, that the moderns 
think quicker than the ancients, this is not a sure guide to the rate 
of speed of Greek speech. 1 Certain inferences point, however, to the 
probability of a quick tempo: the abundance of short vowels, the 
large number of short monosyllables and dissyllables, especially 
particles (contrast y< with quidem, S< with autem, wro),* the avoidance 
of hiatus, of which Latin, unlike its descendant French, is careless. 
We may not err in thinking Attic as spoken with case and rapidity. 
Nonnus, 37, 319, says ra^'/mAos ’A r$U <£wr»/. Latin may have been 
uttered more slowly but with greater energy than Attic, though the 
law of iambic shortening points to some rapidity. The Dorians 
spoke with deliberation. 


Form 


The varied gifts of the Greeks arc reflected by the varied formal 
means of expression at their command. The abundance of formative 
suflixes, the extent of the verbal system,* the limitless possibilities 
of composition, mark the exceeding richness of Greek on the purely 
forma! side. The elasticity of the language gives play to the subtler 
affinities of personality. Sanskrit is equally rich, if not richer, in 
form; but it stiffened into rigidity: both language and literature are 
deficient in dramatic quality, in personality. A unity to which every¬ 
thing is sacrificed is a dead uniformity. In Greek ossification was 
prevented in part by the vigorous life of the dialects, many of which, 
not one merely, were irradiated by the genius of poetry. The formal 
resources of Greek are applied with a distinctness that is widely at 
variance with the indiscriminateness of uninflected languages, such 
as English, which may use the same word as noun, verb, and inter¬ 
jection, as in the case of hollo. Regularity in Greek coexists with 
wealth of form, with freedom of differentiation and of analogy. 
The larger use of writing, the development of literature, restricted to 
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some extent the manifold variety of the earlier language; but that 
restriction too gave regularity and normality, which are apt to be 
absent in languages which, like Latin, live for centuries without the 
restraining and corrective influence of literary art, and thus degener¬ 
ate into anomaly and irregularity. Some part, too, of the formal 
riches of Greek were abandoned by the action of the law of least 
effort and by the conscious operation of the intellect. 

Allusion can be made to only a few points of interest. The multi¬ 
plicity of the so-called irregular verbs proceeds from a nice sense 
of distinction between various kinds of action (‘ point ’-action, con- 
tinuative, terminative, perfective, etc.), which is due to the difference 
of the formative elements and to the meaning of the several roots 
which combine into a system. Lucidity marks the formation of 
derivative words, especially the compound abstracts, which, as a 
rule, show at once their connection with the primitives; whereas in 
English and the “dead Romance languages,’* as Fichte called them 
in contrast to German, abstract words are frequently borrowed and 
thus stand in no living relation with common speech. 

Greek, as German, shows more color in making neuters of its di¬ 
minutives, whereas in Latin difference in size is not marked by differ¬ 
ence in gender. So, too, in other forms: Latin contents itself with 
amans for <£«A«Li', ^cAoiaa, <f>i\oZv. Many words form plurals that are 
impossible in the modern languages: in Greek such plurals often 
manifest the operation of an intellectual activity, in Latin they 
usually display strength of feeling. 

But the originality of the language is nowhere more patent ex¬ 
ternally than in its ability to form compounds. Here appears the 
flexibility of the Greek mind, its fertility of resource, its innate artis¬ 
tic capacity, its power of welding with pregnant force the various 
characteristics of an object; here the distinctive virtues of individual¬ 
ity have free room to make themselves felt. Take, for example, such 
compounds as c£<Aev0<po«rTo/*<w, icaraoTfpi^o?, nktofiTjio^, and the elas¬ 
tic aiToxtip- In lucidity and precision Greek may vie with Sanskrit, 
but its sense of proportion rejects the sesquipedalia verba of that 
tongue. 1 In plasticity Greek has a possible rival in German alone. 


1 Examples of long words arc fooyruotnaxvows- otu>lv\ioov\X*kt&*JI*- 
a Aristophanes mav for the moment rear towering compounds, but normal 
Greek rarclv can vie with German herein. German, too. excels in the construction 
of such words ns “ Anundfursichsein"; and outdoes even itself in' Auchmchtsein- 
undauchandcrsseinkonnen.” English reaches its maximum in 44 transubstantiation- 
ableness” and 44 proantitransubstantiationist.” Grimm’s Wdrterbuch ’« 

words compounded with 44 kunst” and almost as many with 44 krieg ® nd . \ 
It should bo observed that, though German is like Greek as regards the frccdo ™ 
which it forms compounds, the quality of German compounds is in m ?" y „ 
different from that of Greek, and especially as regards sensuous epithets i 
influence of Greek in the eighteenth century is seen in the increased 
such compounds os 44 noidgetroffen ” (Goethe), 44 donnergesphttert (1 P _ 
Compounds with the past participle are rare in O. H. G. and * n i 

admits also the present participle, ns in 44 liebeglQhendes Herz (Komer; 

44 vdlkerwimmclnde Stadt” (Schiller). 
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Latin 1 and the Romance 2 languages arc immeasurably inferior in 
every respect. Doric alone of the dialects lacks the power to form 
compounds readily. 

Like German, Greek has the power of giving a peculiar shading 
of expression by its substantival compounds, which have a different 
value than the analytical disposition of the members of the thought. 

The relative brevity of the compounds of Greek enables the poet 
to view concretely an object or a quality from more points of vision 
than is possible to most other Indo-European languages: extension 
of the thought is not purchased by undue extension of mere word- 
form. The images are, so to speak, phonetically condensed. Cf. 
atrrwofioi 6pyal, "disposition for ordered life in cities.” 

No term-stone can be set to the possibility of shaping new com¬ 
pounds in Greek, or, indeed, to the character of their formation. 
Innovations, such as $<Aa«arc continually coming to view. 
The poets display the same delight in the delicately chiseled work¬ 
manship of their TOfxvra Imj as Cellini took in each new creation of 
his art. The lately discovered lyrics of Bacchylidos showed nearly 
one hundred compounds either used for the first time or unattested 
in any other writer. 

The study of Greek compounds has been unduly neglected from 
at least one point of view. Since sense-epithets are preeminently 
a mark of personality, we have need of an investigation, especially 
of the compounds of a sensuous character. Such a study should 
include an examination of the range of each poet from Homer on, 
together with the determination of the sensuous sphere from which 


u nS f^.f hC , R< y? an i S 0f l, : C E"# of their 8 P ccc h in the formation of 
SHE ‘ r V UCr - l ' ?°' L,vy 27 ' "• 5 * Cic - Df - F«n. 3. 4, 15. 

pkc&to altarc l’Abantiade e molto SU P- 

dallo amabiU case di Proitos le avevaTrattespavS,^ a'raSEte f6° ,cM fu0 , ri 

menti awinte da una fiera. fatale insania. possente Hera, con le 

Schatz.n, die Sfinftigerin, den glanzcnde^Sieg ^^^S^PhIn g0 T? SP!n ? 1, , Ke • *5 und »« e 
Abantiade an einen viehunflehten Altar mit v« n ‘ Ihr siedelte emst der 

die ans den anmuthicen Hallen die T< g ,lt i ern - 

da den Geist m des Wahnsinns schrcckliche Notlfsiegeschlret eucht d ° S Proitos ’ 
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each epithet is drawn, and a separation of the imitations from the 
fresh and living picture. Research work of this sort would prove 
a valuable contribution to the study of the psychology of the Greek 
people. 

Word-Meaning 


Words are the shorthand of thoughts. We pack into them the 
total impression of the thing or the quality they denote. The etymo¬ 
logical signification is merely the seed from which is developed the 
full-grown plant. The Greeks, like other Indo-European peoples, 
put their national subjective impressions into words derived from 
roots equally the possession of other members of the same linguistic 
family; and with results that display their individual attitude to¬ 
wards the world of things and of ideas. 

For the elucidation of the mind of a people semasiology is far 
more significant than the study of external form. For the psycholo¬ 
gist the investigation of Greek word-meaning offers, with all the limit¬ 
ations incidental to an ancient language, the advantage of materials 
of a literature enormous in extent 1 and admitting of a more definite 
limitation than any modern literature. 

Yet it is surprising how little has been done in this field of research. 
Buttmann we have, and his unequal successor, Goebel. Here and 
there we find work of a special character, like Bechtel’s Ucbcr dir 
Bczcichnungcn dcr sinnlichcn Wahrnchmungcn in den indogermani- 
schcn Sprachcn, Schrader’s Die Psychotogie dcs ultcrcn griechischcn 
Epos; or discussions of the subject from the general point of view, 
such as Hecht’s Die griechischc Bcdcutungstchrc. Pezzi’s Espressione 
metaforica di concetti psicologici stands alone in its kind, and it does 
not profess to be more than a register. Synonyms deal with only 
a single aspect of semasiology, and of modern books there is but one. 
There has been no gleaner in Greek fields like the incomparable 
Grimm. 


Comparative semasiology is the surest guide to national distinc¬ 
tions of thought. <£«'A.* is rendered by friend, ami, Freund; <v>cr»; 
by virtus, vertu, virtue, Tugend: and yet on closer inspection 
that which seems nearest akin is separated by wide gulfs of differ¬ 
ence. and uynirav differ from “ diligere,” a word that well indi¬ 

cates the cautious and prudent Roman (ef. Catullus, 72, 1), to whom 
“loving” was a process of wise selection. Each tongue has its own 
voice, and here Danish outdoes all other languages with its distinction 
between “kjaerlighed,” man’s love for woman, and “elskov, the 
ideal inspiration for all that is lovely which is awakened in man b\ 
his love for woman. (See Abel, “ Ueber den Begriff der Liebe in 


« If we take the period ending with the birth of Christ, there are extant about 
125,000 verses and over 22. 000 (Teubner) pages of prose. 
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einigen altcn und neuen Sprachen.” in his Sprachwisscnschaftlichc 
Abhandlungen, p. 47.) 

Degrees of national social development arc likewise indicated by 
the contrast between “guest,” few, and “hostis,” in Old Latin 
“stranger,” in Classical Latin “foreigner.” 

The shifting of signification within the limits of the same language 
reflects many aspects of national life, and especially national morals; 
as when foul thoughts are glossed by fair words and fair words lose 
thereby their innocency. 

The unequaled resources at his command enabled the Greek at 
will to employ synonyms at every hand; and this is nowhere more 
noticeable than in the expressions for “good” and “bad.” 

The astonishing wealth of synonyms in Homer, one of the most 


remarkable phenomena in the history of any language, denotes the 
concentration of the linguistic sense upon the things of prime interest 
to the Homeric man. 1 With the destruction of national sentiment 
synonyms arc used without distinction, abstract and vague expres¬ 
sions grow apace, the finer shading of thought is blurred in its out¬ 
line through the adoption of general terms, or words properly ex¬ 
pressive of delicate relations of ideas dissipate their vitality as they 
enlarge the range of their signification, adjectives arc “applied to 
everything because they are applicable to nothing in particular” 
(oWx,/,^ in Polybius); inanimate things and animate persons are 
persecuted by the poets, who worry them with epithets. 

Greek semasiology has a twofold task: to set forth, on a psycho¬ 
logical basis, the history of words according to their content, from 
Homer to the end of Greek literature; to discover the processes of 
thought by which words pass from one signification to another, 
lhe detcrmi n at |on of the etymology and the chronology is the duty 
of the philologist; the determination of the laws that operate in the 

psychologist^ S,em ^ cation from to a S e * the task of the empirical 

atiln i ! l I S u!, te J hC PSyCh< : l0g L Cal and the chronological determin¬ 
ation, I select a few examples, first of the development of words from 

apnm.t.vesonsuous sphere to an intellectual or non-sensuous sphere 

and, secondly, of the transference of words from one kind of sensuous 

sairsr-. «***«*« 
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meaning), and finally that of “act,” “do” without regard to the 
attainment of the goal (first in Xenophanes), rrvpfidXXdv in Homer 
still means “ to bring together,” in Heraclitus it means “ to compare,” 
in Pindar “to recognize.” rtpwv shows a tendency to differentiate 
the forms with a (rap:rrjvai) with the meaning “satisfy,” “satiate ” 
(a meaning which disappears with the a-forms) from the forms with 
«, which have the force of “rejoice.” 

The range of a many-sided language like Greek is enlarged by 
those ideas that appeal to the wider commonalty of the conscious¬ 
ness of the entire race. So it is with the sense of sight and the 
appearance of light which awakens a train of associative images. 
Image reacts upon image, oppa is not only the eye but that which 
is seen by the eye, the capacity of insight, the effluence of the thing 
seen (cf. Plato, Mcno, 76 D). Various aspects of thought are pre¬ 
sented by many words of like character, such as avyj, avydtetv , Xdpnttv, 
\apirp6 *.</»£?, <t>iy y<K, and their opposites. So with 8c8op*«Vai = In 
the language of Greek poetry concrete sensuous images, as <t>oirdt 
iwos, “intermittent pain,” may be subtilized by the reflective 
process. 

An inviting field of investigation is a study of certain forms of 
comparison as the expression of the mental habits of the Greeks. 
How far does Greek apply a quantitative standard where the modern 
languages employ other expressions of degree? woXv? and piya* have 
a wide range, like multus and magnus. The Greek used waX* of 

yc'Xws, v»rvo 9 , utOcof, dvdyrcrj, yv $; piyat, of </>*Xos, <t>*ovrj, Xoyos, Katpoi The 

animal world offers the standard of comparison in Umo<riXivov t Inno- 
KPWVO^ /?oi 7 X«o«xcrns. Diminutives are common where emotion is read¬ 
ily or strongly expressed. Italian has many, English few, diminu¬ 
tives; South German has more than North German. Very common 
in Latin, they evince the tendency of the Romans to express their 
feelings strongly when they express them at all. In Greek they play 
an important role in popular speech and in those forms of literary 
art which are nearest akin to the language of the people. Thus 

Aristophanes has fiaXXdvriov y yaarp&iov, ipari&iov, ptXirriov , o^OaXpibiov. 

Epic poetry, choral lyric, and tragedy avoid the diminutive, thoug 
in some words occurring in these classes of literature the < iminu 
tive force has been lost, as in prjplov, whereas seems o 

be a primitive. The elective affinities of literature show that there 
was a difference between the speech of the cultivated C £ S J CS 
that of the common people, though that difference was pro a ) y ess 
than that which distinguishes German and French dialects rom e 

coyer literature. , 

But the investigation we desiderate has much more to c o 
open up the polarities of comparison. Above all is needed a stu y o 
expressions for love, admiration, tenderness, hate, anger, s ernnes 
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coldness, astonishment, etc., and of the utilization or rejection of 
opportunities to set forth these emotions. How far is the Greek 
naive, how far does he restrain himself from baring his soul, how 
far does he express gradations of his psychic state? 

The emotional faculties of the Greeks were keenly sensitive. Ex¬ 
citability, intensity, passion, mark their personality. The driving 
impulses of pleasure and pain express themselves in a surprising 
wealth of interjections. The Roman, whose boast is "ct faccrc ct 
pati fortia” (Mucius Scaevola in Livy 2,12,10), borrows most of his 
exclamations of joy from the Greek (io, evoe, cu, cugc, eia), while 
his exclamations of sorrow are his own. Greek abounds in words 
for joy; witness only x a ^P il¥ (with the incomparable salutation x ai i ,( )> 

rtpnttrQai, ttypatiiadai, rj&«r0at. 

In common with the Roman, the Greek refuses in general to delin¬ 
eate his mental state with the nicety of discrimination and accuracy 
of psychological detail characterizing all languages that bear the 
impress of romanticism; and in restricting the delineation of emo¬ 
tion to the larger outlines of human feelings, the classical languages 
seem pallid in contrast to the many-colored richness of modern lit¬ 
erature. It can be shown, I believe, that the Greeks affect a certain 
undifferentiated intensity of expression: thus <rr«Y <«v is loss than 


"groan,” Sa«piW is "to be moved to tears”; aiparUv f>td<n is DcTa- 
neira s "flushed check.” But this stress of emotional effect is much 
less pervasive among the Greeks than the Latins, who employ ex¬ 
pressions indicative of great strength of feeling, expressions which 
do not admit (without qualification) of alternatives of lesser pathos. 
The Roman constantly says "flentes,” “ lacrimantes,” “multis cum 
lacnmis.” When once moved, he had no hesitation in using the 
strongest words at his command. Hence the vogue of the superlative 
in Latin is more marked than in Greek. Pliny {Epist. 2, 9, 3) uses 
tour superlatives in immediate succession. 

I have singled out a study of the expression of the emotions as an 
approach to the characteristics of the national mind of the Hellenes. 
But there are innumerable others of the same sort. Take, for example 

m PrC T nS 0f , th ° l dca ° f duty: duty God ' »o one's self, to our 
neighbors, to our fnends and foes. Only by these and similar studies 
can ue gam an approach to the psychology of that people whose 

rrr im t?r tion - ^ «**•«* .« 

"whhllhnf.h 5 'r! r S ’ “ in6nite riches > in comparison 
to which much of the output of our dissertation-factories is poverty 


The student of Hellenic thought has here 
him fresh fields that are well-nigh untrodden* 
have not yet all been gleaned. 


stretched out before 
the olives of Athens 
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Vocabulary 

It is possible to exaggerate the significance of national vocabulary. 
Some, indeed, have said that were every external manifestation of 
national achievement in the mechanical and other arts to be de¬ 
stroyed, it would yet be possible to restore the entire state of a na¬ 
tion’s civilization by the aid of its vocabulary alone. But vocabulary, 
though it may be called the mirror of national mind, the pulse of 
national life, cannot alone reproduce the inner coloring of thought, 
the subtle play of light and shadow, that resides in the combination 
of words; and it is in the combination of words that the national 
soul most subtly expresses itself. Vocabulary is then, after all, a 
sketch, not an exact reproduction of nationality. Its wealth is 
regulated by the intensity of interests that a people brings to bear 
upon the outer world of things and the inner world of thought. The 
national capacity of the Greeks for expression is not to be measured 
along the periphery by mere wealth of words marking sensuous 
or even intellectual ideas; abundance of concrete words is not 
a gauge of intellectual vitality (the fourteen words for the parts 
of the Homeric ship do not in themselves differentiate the Hellene 
from the Phoenician); it must be measured at the centre too, by 
the definiteness with which intellectual and sensuous ideas are 
expressed, by the inner significance attributed to these ideas. 

The Greeks were impelled by a propension to create, and their 
language responded to this impulse without hesitation. New words 
were bom at inventive crises. Each new thought found for itself 
adequate expression in a speech of marvelous copiousness and 
plasticity. Every advance of civilization enriched the language 
with new conceptions and infused new life into words already in use. 
o wria acquires the meaning of “substance” from that of “property,” 
“possession”; plfapa. “ root,” in Empedocles becomes “element”; 
Karrjyopia, “accusation,” becomes “ category ”; “natural consti¬ 
tution,” is used for “ nature ”; yv«Aa the “ convex swelling of the cui¬ 
rass,” for the “vault of heaven.” On the formal side the vitality of 
the language is seen in the construction of new compounds rather 
than in the formation of derivatives from single stems. It is but 
seldom that two words have the same form but different meanings. 

I cannot attempt to set forth the achievements of the Greeks in 
the construction of technical terminology. From the chaos of mere 
words Aristotle and the Stoics brought forth order and laid the foun¬ 
dations of the language of grammar. The Hindus, indeed, possessed 
a like degree of acumen in this field, but it was the fortune of Diony¬ 
sius the Thracian and not of Panini, to compose the book whic , 
next to the Bible, has lis •! (as Delbruck says) a larger influence 
on the thought of Europe than any other single volume. 
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Ever}’ language is defective from the angle of vision of those of its 
users whose range extends over other languages, and who, therefore, 
borrow to supply their own deficiencies. Vocabulary has to follow 
trade and an increasing acquaintance with nature. The national debt 
of Greek presents a most instructive commentary on the character 
of Greek thought and national consciousness, especially when com¬ 
pared with other languages. Latin was an enormous borrower; 
when the language was saturated with Hellenisms it was a mere 
affectation of purism on the part of Tiberius to apologize for his 
use of monopolium.” A Chinese emperor in 1771 displaced over 
5000 Chinese words in favor of a like number of Manchu origin. Of 
all the tongues of Europe, which have the past as well as their con¬ 
temporaries to draw from, French is the coyest to adopt new words. 
English is said to show 13,230 Teutonic, 29,853 “classical” words; 
but as English is a composite language, the preponderance of non- 
Teutonic words is not altogether due to mere borrowing. Russian is 
said to form new words readily from its own resources. 

The pronounced hostility of Greek to borrowed words is one of the 
most remarkable features of that language, and the more remarkable 
because it was spoken from the Black Sea to the Pillars of Hercules, 
and because Greece itself was the home of thousands of barbarian 


slaves. Chauvinism in a language may seem venial when a language 
like Greek is possessed of a practically inexhaustible mine from 
which to quarry the materials of thought. “ Lingua mater,” we may 
say, “ nova miracula suis ex visceribus numquam emit tore cossabit.” 
But the ability of a language to meet all demands upon it for the 
expression of its ideas is not an index of national resistance to ac¬ 
quisitions from abroad. German, with all its splendid capacity for 
compounding new words, would not repudiate manv of the loan¬ 
words (said to be at least 14,000) that were acquired during the 
peculiar phases of its history. 

Apart from proper names, the number of borrowed words in Greek 

for appellatives (for these only are borrowed) is much disputed. 

but is on any theory, small. The trend of opinion at present is that 

oftS f f f' A Q rn ° 1 4 t : * nd ^ havc exaggerated the amount 

wttrrtri ,1° ,anguagCS - 1 hold brief for Leo Mover’s 
artcr6uc/i, which in many respects is a most unsatisfactory work- 

Soubt "Down? H ''r 01 m ?7 d 10 d ° gmatism aboul words in 
doubt Down to the time of Anstotle, if my reading of the book is 

st s n as certainly forcign ° n,y ab ° ut 100 -di: 
~ r:s,i'r - ob, T- ** ,ht ■* 

sSHSH 
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foreign words for animals, minerals, and plants. Most of the loan¬ 
words of Greek are taken from the animal, the mineral, and (chiefly) 
the vegetable kingdom; besides these, there are, especially, names for 
materials of wearing apparel, woven goods, arms, measures, and 
musical instruments. Scientific terms and words for the arts the 
Greeks created for themselves. 

But I do not so much wish to call attention to the refusal of the 
Greeks to adopt words of other languages as to emphasize their 
attitude towards certain objects seen by them for the first time. 
When an unknown object with a strange name becomes known to 
most peoples the name is usually transferred mechanically (some¬ 
times with a certain amount of resistance) into their own speech. 
Sometimes the foreign word is retained for a time and later a desig¬ 
nation of native manufacture is substituted for it. Of this latter 
process there is no sure example in Greek. 

It is hard to discover the source of importations because more 


than any other people the Greeks regarded a new object from the 
point of view of its essential characteristic and found a name for 
it by recourse to their own tongue. 1 Thus in many instances they 
expanded or modified the current conception of a word already 
existing; as in the case of $op«ds, gazelle, Tpo\d*, potter’s wheel, A<ot 
fidXavo s, the sweet chestnut, peyas arpoOflos, OStrich, UtpviK&v (firjXov), 
peach, KvSwwov (/djW), quince, <f>atriav6s ( opn «) pheasant. Sometimes 
derivatives were' formed, as fora, hyena (for which yAaVov was 
another name), ichneumon (because it seeks out the eggs 

of the crocodile),KpUnca, cornel-tree, Ktpdna, St. John’s bread. Finally 
it was common to construct compounds, such as fitv6K<pux, arp^ 
Kipux, Tn^apyos, *ar«/3A«W, KcpK<nr«ttpc<*, and fio&tiivSpov* Even the 
Phoenician names of the letters of the alphabet have been trans¬ 
formed and often made to end in alpha. This capacity of the Greeks 
to create names would seem to hold true in the case of objects which 
they themselves saw in foreign countries; and the process thus 
described may well have coexisted with the adoption of foreign 
names for things actually imported, or the knowledge of which 
(notably of animals, plants, and minerals) was imported by t ie 
Phoenicians before the Greeks displaced that people as the traders 
of the Mediterranean. Examples arc *Mnp from Sanskrit pun. - 
karas, xopSos from prdakus; pvppov , vdp&o s, w>cir«p*» aAo ^ ; < rair 4 €l P 0 * } 


?acrw»s, CfUipaydOf. •r.ofher 

The cases of folk-etymology are perhaps less common than mother 
languages; as Me«X« X o,,“ the mild (Zeus)” is Phoenician Melech or 

* This occurs of course in other languages; cf. French sanglisr from sing 
instead of a name derived from vme* or ap* 1 " - ~ *• f - 


rres or aver. 
Ikerpsychologi 


* See Wcise. Zetlschn/l fur \ otkerpsycnouyic --- 

article (and the same author's Charaktenstik der lateimschen Sprachc) 

indebted. 


am 
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Moloch; the date, SoktvAos, is Aramaic dikela, palm; in syca¬ 

more, we seem to hear mw and /wpoc, though the word is derived 
from Hebrew schikmim. 

A marked feature of the language, even its later history, is its 
proud refusal to adopt Latinisms. Strabo finds Greek equivalents 
for procurator, legatus, aquaeductus, sinus. Literature seems only 
then to have adopted Latin words when they had been enfranchised 
in the language of the people, which was not often the case. Plutarch 
was weak in Latin; Libanius was ignorant of it. Not till the fourth 
century was Latin better known because of the Latin rhetors in the 
Eastern Empire. Cestius and Argentarius seem to have been the 
first to make addresses in Latin. The influence of Latin syntax is 
indeed seen in Philodemus to a considerable extent, but Philodcmus 
was himself Latinized. 


Various other aspects of Greek vocabulary open up interesting 
points of approach. The play of fancy, the poetical envisagement of 
an object are seen in many of the names for animals, fishes, plants, etc. 
Thus, fox, 4«jKoc«of, snail, butterfly, ifoenp, cicada, /W*- 
At^Ko?, golden-crested wren; /?a«xot,a<v/W, are names of fishes; yvfufxua 
is the water-lily. It is noteworthy that the same word often desig¬ 
nates a plant and a fish, a bird and a fish. Sometimes the same ani¬ 
mal has many names, which are due to popular recognition of diverse 
qualities. 


Greek names for persons are one of the finest achievements of the 
genius of the Indo-European languages; and the principle of namc- 
giving inherited by all the Indo-European peoples nowhere attained 
such splendid results as in Greece. The common names of the Greeks 
have an clement of distinction, an idealistic and poetic tone that 
echoes the national spirit as the names of no other land. *Aiot is 
the most prolific single element, and its frequency recalls the remark 
liny ( N. H. 3, 42): Grai, genus in gloriam suam effusissimum. 
The stateliness and dignity of the names in «(., 4^, « aUl ., <aAo . 

ideals’a*"? T TO -’ etC * evince at •>"■* the national 

namt lilh T * nd P ° VCrty of the Ro ™" 

names, which often express intellectual or physical defects fCato 

S n c 2 CatU , ina; Brutus: ^ 

In Latin there are at most only thirty prsnomina Success in war 

people. The Greek found in n.ml for person! theLl? 
religious significance rather than an opp^S L“ * 

or jest such as marks the attitude of * IT Word ;P lay 
" d — - hi =■*«» 
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Romans to name their children after their gods evinces a deeper 
religious feeling than the Greek custom, which, with few exceptions, 
draws on the entire pantheon (for example, , AwoAA<i»'io$ > Ilocrct&ui'tos). 
In fact, while the names of the Greeks mirror the high spirit of the 
cavalier, the Roman names utterly fail to reflect the dignity of 
Roman national life. 

Another difference between Greek and Latin is the individualiz¬ 
ation by the Greek of his mountains, springs, and other features of 
natural scenery. All of these bear definite names, and some arc 
relics of the primitive “Carian” civilization, such as ’E pvpavdo<i, 
'ApuwOos.' So rich is the vocabulary of Greek places that we may 
almost use the words of Lucan in speaking of the district about 
Troy: “nullum sine nomine saxum.” 

Conscious of the wealth of the vocabulary at his command, the 
Greek does not scruple to repeat a word already used; while the 
anxiety of the Roman to vary his words is ail effort to hide by artifice 
the poverty of his resources. Poetry has its own vocabulary, but the 
proprieties of prose demand a limitation of the material used by 
the poet; yet no such strict bounds were set by the Greeks as by the 
Latins. Under the impulse of a controlling emotion the writer of 
prose in Greece feels free to rise to the region of poetry and to borrow 
from the loftier language of his fellow craftsmen the moans to 

awaken emotion in others. . 

The deficiencies of Greek vocabulary arc also instructive. Words 
for color are more numerous than in Latin, the poverty of which in 
contrast to the abundance of Greek is lamented by Favormus 
(Gellius, N. A. 2, 26, 5). Their infrequency in Greek, however, in 
comparison to modern languages is an indication of indifference, not 
to the charm of color, but to the minutirc of shading. French is said 
to have five times as many color-words as English, but we are not 
therefore insensible to the play of color effects; and English differen¬ 
tiates auburn, hazel and bay , rose and pink where German has only 
braun and rosa. Greek words for color often suggest more than they 


mean, as in the case of x* t *P a *K l l y use< * a ' voman - 

Both Greek and Latin have a highly developed system of names 
for family relationship, but a point of difference between the two 
languages may be noticed in the “conjuges liberique” of the Roman 
in contrast to the r«T$«s k« 1 yu.™« of the Greek. The relation of the 
slave to his master in Greece (rraU. av&puiroSov, an ie co o 

less SovAo?) is much less individualized than in Rome, where an am¬ 
pler system of names indicates a wider aspect of the position occi- 
pied by the slave in regard to the family and the state (puer, amu 
verna, minister, ancilla, servus, mancipium). 


> Probably "Carian” are also rtp^os. 
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Syntax 


To syntax so much attention is devoted to-day that wo almost 
lose sight of other aspects of the study of language. Greek syntax, 
too, displays the obvious and the subtler operations of the national 
mind. The Roman loves concinnity, subordination; the Greek loves 
variation, independence, the largest amount of freedom under tin- 
sovereignty of law. To fixed forms of thought, to rigidity and uni¬ 
formity of expression, the Greek mind is hostile. The acuteness of 
his logical faculty loves to unbend; — an entasis disturbs the level 
line of thought only to yield a higher beauty than that of mere even¬ 
ness. Greek speech is acutely sensitive to the psychological processes 
of assimilation, attraction, and the varied forms of analogy; all of 
which give evidence of liveliness and rapidity of comprehension. 
A passion for precision of outline is voiced in the delight in antithesis. 
Antithesis is sometimes developed within antithesis; and readily 
finds expression even when it does not point a contrast in the thought. 
Greek is the language of “buts”: we might almost say of it what 
Goethe said in another connection: “jedcs gcsprochene Wort 
erregt den Widerspruch.” Independence of the members of a sen¬ 


tence is gained by /t<V and $<', even when syntactical subordination 
is effected by conjunctions. A further testimony to the antithetical 
form of thought are the many polar expressions, as when one member 
of a pair is logically insignificant (E 315-316, Aleman, 4, 43-44); or 
where a doublet takes the place of a general expression (Sophocles, 
Antig 1108-09; cf. u*aro« T < *aro« re); or when opposites are asso¬ 
ciated the latter of the two is added solely to explain a general 
idea already expressed (S 719-20). I cannot pause to remark on the 
many shades of finesse, on the blending of the intellectual and 
artistic qualities, on the power to chase the fleeting shadows of the 
associative analogies of thought, that arc apparent to every observer 
of the syntactical usages of the language. We think of the mental 
agility demanded by the Greek of his hearers and reader*; the 
sudden shffts of construction, as when an independent clause takes 
p a relative clause; the striking ellipses, especially in proverbs; the 

r lnUte d ‘ st,nct,on noticeabIc in the use of the subjunctive 
and optative moods with or without «\ or k 6*, or of the future and 
subjunctive with or without * or ,<V; the blending of the active and 

tinnT^ * WU u tHe SUbUe distinctions of latter voice; the distinc- 

m : ddle; the articuiar 

7. addltlon to the resources of the laneuare hit* •. 

lties; the wide range of the adverb as an attributive (ol i ■ V 

lt. r“t", r •"°—■ “* is": 

constructions, is poor in impersonsis fCSTME 
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Greek prefers the direct reproduction of the words of another, 
whereas Latin allows greater range to oratio obliqua. The Symposium 
of Plato is herein a tour de force. 

The power of the participle gives variety to the sentence and reduces 
to a brief compass a thought that otherwise might be expressed in 
dragging subordinate clauses. (The addition of iw, <f>tpu>v, uyw, etc., 
that appears to us superfluous, gives vividness by sketching a situ¬ 
ation.) Greek, Latin, and English are here nearer akin, though Greek 
has a far wider range than either Latin or English; while German 
lacks the use of the transitive participle, as it does that of the Greek 
verbal adjective. In Greek the participle is readily substantivised, 
and is sometimes petrified, as in yifnov, 0«piiwwv. In German this is 
rarely the case, as in Wind, that is, der wehende. 

Greek emphasizes the character of an action within the free range 
of the tense-system, but in comparison to some languages, and 
especially Latin, it is often careless of some of the exact distinctions 
of time-relation; nor, it may be added, though not as a corollary, 
did the Greeks, until the time of Timreus and Polybius, that is, long 
after the period of their most marked individualism, develop the 
essential virtue of the historian, — the passion for exact chronology. 

The double tense-forms are not linguistic luxuries, though an 
original differentiation may be relaxed, either momentarily, or ab¬ 
solutely, as in a later stage of the language. Ordinary cases, such as 
it** and <rxv<r<*>, will occur to every one; let me call attention to the 
differences of the dialects; p. g. ivtyvi#ra alongside of Aviyvtov, the 
former having in Ionic the meaning “persuaded.” From the point 
of view of other languages Greek does seem to possess several lin¬ 
guistic luxuries, as the future, povki/aopai, with the infinitive, where 
fiov\Ofiai would suffice. Many such delicacies of expression fell 
out of use in course of time. But outworn distinctions may well 
survive in a language that is subtle, as the evanescent distinction 
between the present and future infinitive in the periphrastic con¬ 
struction with p. c'AAw as a verb of thinking. 

One delicate syntactical usage that has heretofore been regarded 
as the distinct property of Latin has latterly been shown to exist in 
Gre<*k. The epistolary imperfect indicating the time of the reading 
of a letter by its recipient is now known to occur in a Greek letter of 
the fourth century b.c., so that this use in Latin, like the word 
epistula, is in all probability borrowed from Greek. See Wilhelm, 
Der aelteste griechische Brief, in the Jahreshefte d. oester. arch. Inst., 
1904, pp. 94 ff. 

Order of Words 

A good arrangement of words marks the organic expression of 
thought, and pleases the ear. The order of words in Greek illustrates 
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the spontaneity and mobility of the genius of the Hellenic race. 
This is not due solely to the fact that, in proportion as the inflections 
of a language are well developed, the arrangement of the words is 
freer and the need of emphasis on logical relations is therefore less 
pronounced. There is, too, the national quality of mind. 

Thus it may not be overbold to discover in the rigid arrangement 
of subject, object, and predicate in French an aspect of the Gallic 
mind, which here, as elsewhere, is controlled by the centralizing 
tendency of society, by convention, by linguistic etiquette, and 
above all by its insistence on absolute perspicuity. “ La clarKS est lu 
base 6temelle de notre langue,” says Rivarol; and Condillac remarks 
that French is perhaps the only language which has no synonyms, 
signifying thereby words absolutely identical in meaning. Above 
all other tongues the Gallo-Roman demands elegance, propriety, 
and mathematical exactness. This absolute precision is indeed 
foreign to the Greek, who gives freer play to his fancy, to his per¬ 
sonality, and thus reproduces the shifting charm of nature. Greek 
does not recognize such rigid distinctions in meaning as appear in 
Latin carmen malum and malum carmen, partus sccundae and sc- 
cundae partus, homo urbanus and urbanus homo. Nor does the im¬ 
periousness of logic dominate Greek as it dominates Latin. 

When Greek prose had attained perfection it fell into a strange 
captivity that marks the peril of supersensitiveness to form The 
moderns can have no adequate understanding of the passion to 
avoid hiatus ,n prose and to modify the freer movement of prose 
by the rhythms of poetry. Held in check, as in Demosthenes, the 
opposition to hiatus evinces the delicacy of Greek perception- 

ToZT I? dc Q ma , nds ’ as in Pol y*>ius, it reduced art to the bond¬ 
age of the letter So long as both tendencies remained under control 
they indeed limited the free disposition of the members of cTauses and 

rr ; bUt that ' ,mi i ation the Gr «* willing to accept in 
order to gam a more finished utterance. 

Metaphors 

Metaphors are the sparks of the mind; metaphors 
recesses of feeling. The attitude of a man to liLT e xto™»U r . 
his innermost thought, the attractions and repuLns of hL 
ahty, are embodied in the figurative languagehe naturallv +IT 
Many metaphors are purely personal- LAT !•* mIly em P lo y s - 
cover affinities which pass beyond the sphere of the £££ ^ 

indicate unconsciously the national mi^d Md claraetor 
■n metaphor is a capital index to change in social conHir' 
morels. Every language marks its progress bv tL? .° nS “ 
modes of figurative thought. Every aSTrini ^ & neW 

metaphorica. expression: those of 
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difficult to understand; those of recent times, drawn mostly from 
trade, science, art, we comprehend, as a rule, with ease. So rapid, 
however, is the change in social conditions that a metaphor less than 
a century old now may need its interpreter. Who grasps at first the 
meaning of “to burke a parliamentary question”? So the ancients 
must have been sore distressed to comprehend rcXcMKcVac “ to make 
empty,” from the Seriphian beggar Telenicus. 

Greek figurative language is not so ample a record of civilization 
as are the metaphors of modern times. Invention and discovery 
are infrequently a source of the metaphorical language of the Greeks, 
possibly because of a difference of attitude in comparison with any 
modern people, but more certainly because invention and discovery 
constituted a mark of civilization less effectively in ancient times 
than they do at present. Some expressions of the sort do exist, 
however, as nawmiulv, “to make innovations in the state,” from 
opening up a new vein in mining. 

It is well-nigh impossible to discover mint-marks of nationality 
in the “petrified metaphor,” which permeates every language and is 
seen especially in the expression of intellectual conceptions. If we 
confine our observation to the pure metaphor and the simile, we shall 
find that they record to no slight degree national activities and 
especially occupations. Latin shows at every hand the Roman 
soldier, the agriculturist, the spectator at the gladiatorial games. 
With the Greeks the sea is the most prolific source of metaphors that 
bespeak the national thought. The figurative uses of IrrXU 

yuAijicCu,, JkcAAcu, avaKpovo,. aa A«tVu. Karovpfto, I pfia ballast, opfiot haven, 
etc., are constant. The Greek says Adrvx«'«* “ a harbor of misery ”; 
cfc 7 r«Aayos auroy iftfiaXt.it yap npay/iaTtov is the warning of Menander 
(65, 6) to a man about to marry. Aristophanes says of the bride 
rr\<v*T<ov ini ray ok. The sea is the type of animation (ir<A«y<* h 

ttoAcs <Vr«V), of peevishness, inconstancy; whereas we speak of the 
uncertainty of the weather. The audience in the theatre is the 
OtiXarru KoiXrj. The pala>stra yields an abundance of figurative usages: 
niput, dirmrrA<yy<£<u, iiAijiaiufe cA.'fro, <r*,a,za X «a. n<pl ordrrcaK Ayu,vi(opat, 

may serve as common examples. The contests in court recall those 
in the gymnasium. dyoW, alptu. 4> c' 7 «. naptp\op.ai, np<>Ka\<opai. 

etc., in their figurative senses are all drawn from the same source. 
Most metaphors from riding deal with racing. 

Music yields napana!<* nupaxop&tu, nXijpfitXiu), etc., and airro? avroy 
abXti. Roman gravity reprehended dicing: impudicusetvorax et aleo, 
says Catullus, 29,2. The Greeks had easier consciences on this score. 
Witness the use of for kiv&vtcv*. happCnr* Kivhvvov is borrowe 

from avappinno K.'ftov. From the occupation of weaving arc drawn the 
figurative uses of ^ the phrases W"™ 

Adyoi, pdTTroi imfiov. Ad?; fishing yields $<Acd{w. ««KaAa,zdo,zai; the s a 
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arv’s art, 7rAarro> kokok, itroKai’afitvfiartay. The life of the fanner sup¬ 
plied the figurative use of upovy, to “procreate,” and worn* y/wAf topi, 
and of oAoao, “ thresh ” and 14 thrash.” Metaphors from war are not so 
common in Greek as in Latin; hence the range of the figurative uses 
of 7To\tpoui and paxppai is more restricted than is that of the cor¬ 
responding Latin words. Comedy is far less free than tragedy in its 
recourse to metaphors from arming. There are of course many 
differences between Greek and modern metaphors. The ass is not 
always the stupid beast, and the goose is not foolish to the Greek. 
The dog is not always the faithful companion of man. If there be 
virtue in heredity, the character of the modern Greek dog has not 
changed from that of his classical ancestor which justified the phrase 
ttoAAqk q KWwTTts of Aspasia. 

Blumncr calls attention to one advantage possessed by the form 
of metaphor in Greek and Latin. We might say, 44 Each one of you, 
like the fox, gets his bribe,” or 44 The fox gets his bribe,” but we 
cannot say, 44 Each one of you. a fox, gets his bribe”; as the Greek 
does in proverbial sayings with pregnant force, vpSa-tit phr haorat 
dAwm^ bwpo&oKtirai (Cratinus, 12$). 


Proverbs 

Metaphors often find a place in proverbs, and a word may be said 
of the character of the Greek proverb. The Greeks did not sharply 
distinguish between napotpia and yr*>prj. They often included under 
proverbs expressions that are merely metaphorical, as <r.K«V v iriKovpia • 
famous words of the poets or other writers, as app* »«c’ »>«, an 
abbreviation of appts m*‘ f/ut aknpoi .«mVu; word-plays; com¬ 
parisons, as ipyiXwpo* tQ>v Kvrt&W. Many, perhaps most proverbs, 
disclose no truth that is the specific property of any people. Form, 
shading of expression, manner of pointing the moral, may vary with 
different peoples, but the content is usually common property. 
Proverbs set forth the wisdom of an age rather than of a nation as 
distinct from any other nation. In Greek, in comparison to the mass 
of literary” proverbs in the collections there are relatively few 
handed down orally and drawn from the mouth of the common 
people ( ex vu g, faecc," as Erasmus has it). Greek literature, 
uell r philosophy, stood nearer to the life of the common 
people than is the ease in modern times. The Greek poets and 
Philosophers drew on popular wisdom for their axioms of sound 

n U,eir Wl^ m0r t that would •* indecorous 

niacis Of Ihe so-rL Cn S,i " mUCh 

smacks of the soil whence it sprmgs. Goethe has well expressed it: 

Sprichwort bezeiehnet Nationen 
Muss aber erst unter ihnen wohnen. 
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“Operam et oleum perdidi,” says the Roman; “Da ist Hopfen und 
Male verloren,” says the German. Many Greek proverbs, especially 
those in Aristophanes, take their point from Attic life or history; 
others, as those drawn from the sea, epitomize national sentiment. 

Such are ini Sikh? ayKvpaiv oppuy, owe ini TTp airri (uyxi'pas) opfJiiv, StVTf- 
po9 7rAov9, and the less common and Kutmjs «V« firjpa. uAas aytov KdOevStis, 
npds niapvKOV yi’pi d£(o0ai, aXitvs —\ijytU vovvourti, ’Attikos A ipiva, nip&ovs 

c koti Kay ini pmos wAcot. The pithy sentcjitiae of the Spartan mark his 
sturdy and homely character; the wit of the keen Sicilian is barbed 

(ck Trarros $v\ov kAu>os yivoir' u»* Kai Otus). 

So the principles that are a guide to life are set down in the homely 
language of peasant and merchant. Nor are there indications lacking 
that in Greece too there were those “ whose whole wisdom lies in 
a collection of proverbs.” Innumerable are the proverbs taken from 
the close intimacy of men with animals and their observation of the 
life of birds. 

Versification 

The rhythms in which the poet’s thought gains an utterance 
embody the national genius. Nowhere is this the case with greater 
certainty than in Greece. The versatility of the Greek mind is 
expressed in the countless rhythms of their manifold lyric; their 
subtle sense of the connection between form and content finds 
opportunity for expression in a wealth of rhythms incomparably 
superior to that possessed by any other civilized people. If we 
regard only the dactylic hexameter as the national meter, the 
spontaneity, grace, and mobility of the Hellenes is mirrored in the 
movement of the verse; while the Saturnian, as has often been 
pointed out, reflects the stately and dignified Roman. 

National Style 

If style is regulated by the movement of thought itself it may 
not be hazardous to speak of a national style voicing nations 
endowment in poetry or prose or in both. Thus the national sty c o 
the Romans is prose, which is suited to the gravity of the national 
manners and character, to the logical character of the national mind. 
With all the majesty of Virgil and the vehemence of Juvenal, the 
Roman character is not essentially poetic. As the Latins came 
under the influence of the Greeks they lost something of their still¬ 
ness, sharpness, and homely hard sense. But in that departmen o 
the poet’s art which is most individual, in lyric, the Roman ai e . 
with all his dependence on his Greek models, to acquire the P°" cr ” 
the wing. The Romans had a distinct genius for prose, as have 
French, the creators of modern prose style. (Boccaccio an nano, 
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I am told, still latinized.) French lyric that is not due to the influence 
of Provencal or English lacks in power when measured in comparison 
with German, English, or Greek. The intellectual and emotional 
qualities of the Hellenic race endowed it equally with a genius 
for poetry and for prose; though poetry rather than prose is perhaps 
truly national in its scope. The sovereignty of Greek style exacted 
submission in the form of imitation among all nations and at every 
time. The creative quality of the Greek spirit transfused its imitat¬ 
ors so that they gained the power of originality, of passing through 
imitation to creation. Bossuet read Homer whenever he had to 
compose a funeral oration. 

One salient difference between the classic tongues (and especially 
Greek) in comparison with modern languages is their greater pre¬ 
cision and lucidity. We pack such an infinite deal into our words 
that exactness and clearness of thinking often disappear. The Greeks 
developed their thought in order to be clear. Their connectives focus 
attention on the logical evolution of their thought. 

Aristotle says that a foreigner could be recognized by his avoidance 
of certain particles. The particles are logical; but they are also 
lyric and emotional. They indicate personality, opinion, hope, 
doubt; though they reproduce the Greek dialectical keenness, they 
have less of that reflective character that marks our ponderous and 
meticulous “I believe,” “I assume,” “I daresay.” The intellectual 
quality of Greek speech does no violence to its poetic quality. Feeling 
holds its own when the reason is most at work. The language of the 
Greeks is a diaphanous robe of finely spun texture which allows 
each delicate contour of the thought to display its just proportions. 
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An adequate treatment of the problems of Greek would require 
the prolonged labor of many specialists, and the result would be. 
not a short essay, but volumes. It is reasonable, therefore, for one 
man, whose specialty is not suited for elaboration here, to hope for 
lenience on the part of specialists in other branches of the subject. 

Under the perplexing conditions it seems best to give a rough, 
general survey of the territory, and while doing so to make as it were 
a few raids through some special parts. These parts will be confined 
to the language proper, and definite references to modern works 
will be avoided. 

This paper does not deal with the objects and tasks of Greek 
philology; but a few remarks on the obstacles to the solution of 
problems seem appropriate. Since many of the problems can be 
solved only by means of accumulated results, it is obvious that a 
errors or defects of research are obstacles. Two or three of these 
will be noted by way of illustration. One is the failure to make 
discriminations. I do not refer to hair-splitting distinctions, of which 
we have too many, but to the confusion of wholly different things. 
We find Suva iroielv with its two meanings confounded with Scuw (or 
Suva) iroiutrOaiy ap X uv with ap X urOat, 3«m and the dative with *v«rr. 
and the accusative with the infinitive, Su and the accusative with 
Su and the dative with the infinitive, and so on; and sometimes we 
are told that one of the usages is “rare,” when it is rare only m the 
sense in which “broadaxe” is rare in comparison with “hatchet. 
Sometimes we are told that the perfects of certain verbs are usee as 
presents, and find r«*n,«a, “ I am dead,” cited as an example instead m 
TeOvarui, “let him die”; and we actually find the supposed contusion 
of the infinitive with p »/ and the subjunctive or optative a ter ' e 
of fearing ridiculed as if the infinitive after such verbs were ne 
used as the equivalent of prj with the finite verb. Then t ierc is 
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widespread disposition of critics to eliminate the scattering early 
examples of phenomena which abound in later periods. Wo are 
told, for example, that the second aorist passive •• yyyikyv is fre¬ 
quent in later Greek, and was introduced by copyists into correct 
writers”; and so it has been “emended” even from Euripides; and 
yet it occurs in a good Attic inscription. It should be borne in inind 
that many of the seeming peculiarities of late Greek had their origin 
at an early period, and sporadic examples should be expected. 

One sample of defective method will now be mentioned ; the use 
made of statistics, or rather the making of statistics that are of no 
use. What is gained, for instance, by knowing the ratio of the aorists 
to the imperfects in any given work unless we know in how many 
of the examples either tense might have been used? In Xenophon’s 
Hclknica the ratio of the aorists to the imperfects is much greater 
for the compounds of r\« w than for the simple verb. Docs this show 
that Xenophon had a predilection for the aorists of the compounds as 
compared with the simple verb? Of course not. The circumstances 
under which inrktiv, Karafrkuv, WAdr. etc., are used more frequently 
call for the aorist, and the same phenomenon appears in Thucydides. 
Again, even if statistics have been intelligently made, they should 
be used with great care. By one of the metrical tests it can be demon¬ 
strated that the ninth and the tenth books of the iEneid arc by 
different authors. 


The problems of Greek relate to every part of the subject: the 
letters, the history of their forms in inscriptions and manuscripts 
in different places; the sounds represented by the letters; the 
accents; words, their forms, meanings, and origins or etymologies; 
the combination of words into sentences; the modes of speaking or 
reciting from the **>/ Acfa of conversation up to the singing of 
lyric poetry; the restoration of texts; the authon>hip, chronologv, 

rela'tinn ?r P° S ( S,ble i revisi ° n of "'orks; the origin ami mutual 
br ue n, , ° S; thC r bieCt - mat(cr ' and so ° n - These subjects 

. Con , Uct n : ,th comparative linguistic, meters and music, 
textual and higher criticism, and most branches of the so-called 

the fi'n T r hC mUSt also dcal with th « exults of research in 

\ccal ne h g r his “>0'. and general antiquities. 

\\e can never know when a new fact may throw light on our subject 

for itaev Plrrh . e T ° f thc kn,gh,s ' h °" cver much admired by some 
exquisite humor, was sheer nonsense, until we learned from nn 

SSSS'SSSS 
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restoration and interpretation of Greek works of all sorts. The 
Optics ascribed to Euclid, the treatise of Apollonius on Conic Sections 
with the use of coordinate axes, the invention of differentiation and 
integration by Archimedes, and similar works, can be interpreted 
only by Greek scholars competent to understand the subject-matter, 
or, less satisfactorily, in collaboration with mathematicians. So the 
Hellenist must support the investigator on the slippery field of 
comparative linguistic, and must avail himself of all the light shed 
from that source and be able to distinguish the light from the dark¬ 
ness. 

To begin, then, at the beginning. The letters of the alphabet, 
including tachygraphy, present too many problems to be so much 
as named. The digamma alone presents a legion of problems. How 
was Z pronounced? How the aspirated mutes, especially when two 
stand together? And the diphthongs: when did the two syllables of 
assume the same vowel sound, and what was that sound? 
Was the future of wav#* identical with that of wOopui for Pericles? 
If not, how was it for Demosthenes? When did (Andoc. Myst. 147) 

o»•&’ rjfiufmjrai oC-Siv ovr« y/fuv €iX ipax OVT€ vplv tlx ypuX become ovS’ l/iapTlTt 

ovSiv ovtc lp.lv lx l/ias ovrt Iplv lx Ipux? Such are some of the questions. 
Then, it being assumed that the sounds represented by the letters are 
known, numerous questions arise. There is still a question as to the 
nature of accent, and there is actually a question whether the accent 
was observed in reading poetry, and on the other hand the much 
more reasonable question whether there was any metrical stress. The 
questions relating to ^*A>; \<(iX, KaraXoyy, irupaKaTaXoyrj, tu cm/, pt\oX, 
etc., bring us into contact with metric, music, and dance, and the 
analysis and performance of plays. All these must be passed over 
here. The analysis of a tragedy, thanks to Aristotle, is fairly well 
settled, and that of a comedy has entered upon a new epoch, but 
still has its problems, I might say, its warfare. 

Words present countless problems. The etymology and meaning 
arc in some instances unknown even when these seem as if they 
ought to be obvious, such, for example, as the much-discussed 
npai/id$t€Tox and *)A«7 Inrox. And even yXavKConx : is it “gray-eyed,” or 
“of the gray water”? Or is it “owl-faced”? ('AiroMov dmpomuxl) 
The Homeric poems alone furnish a considerable vocabulary o 
unexplained words. Some whole classes of words have their problems. 
When does t/hIx ypipai mean three actual days and nights, and 
when does it mean one day and two nights, or can it mean this at all. 
If Bia irarrypiBox means “every five years,” how is it that a festiva 
celebrated every four years is called a ^ircn/p/s? (Our lexicon as 
a serious error on this word.) In short, when do numerals an ieir 
compounds, applied to units of time, denote our cardinal numcra s 
and when our ordinal? Also the history of numeral notation is still 
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to be written. One “specialist” says that for some unknown reason 
the early Athenians used H instead of E for otaror! The history 
of the transition to the later system is needed for purposes of textual 
criticism. The date of the well-known couplet on the <$ &pai of labor 
would aid in the solution of several problems, fixing the terminus 
ante quern for the new system, the use of £pa for “hour,” and the 
imperative fflk. 

The names of animals and plants are troublesome. The a?\oiy>oc 
and the yaAij, with the later Karra and k«tto«, have a literature of 
their own, and yet the cat problem remains unsolved. Despite 
volumes on Greek birds, the make-up of the chorus in the Aves is 
not altogether settled. And now, to pass on to plants, we are told 
that the tot iv$o* could not have been the hyacinth, that <t>rjy os was 
probably not the oak, that the mtu* with its painless death 
could not have been the conium maculatum nor the cicuta virosa. 
But there is scarcely any end to such questions. 


The inflection of words still has its problems. It is sufficient to 
refer to the controversy over the dative plural in Homer, and the 
question to what extent was plural and <W singular. Our gram¬ 
mars change from year to year. Now we have the long delayed 
W%a; shall we ever have as an alternative for 

There are still questions enough as to forms, and even as to accents 
as in the case of the so-called proclitics; but I must hasten on. 

Syntax and style arc closely bound together. Of style proper I 
shall say as little as possible. Style relates to different ways of saying 
the same thing. If a change in a sentence adds to or takes from its 
sense, it is not a purely stylistic change. Publisher* once, to suppress 
my egotism changed “I do not know” into “It is not known.” We 

but the Intr <VAW irp6TtpOV ' ,Wa * a ° r w 7 cVaVa^a, 

but the latter says more than the former, and the difference 

"I "i - ertam \° S k tyIe ; The de,icat€ tints of stylistic coloring are 
'ery elusive, and the distinctions drawn I fear *r»rrw; 

i'is st d T d , s 7 the sss 

acquired, of the individual. Association particularly plavs an im 
porunt part. If the Greek scholars should each wnt/doivn thr"' 
nef passages that are respectively most impressive most touching 
and most beautiful to him, the list would be very interesting S’ 
ably only one person here would selectasthe most impressive evS.' 

« njv ArriKrjv, rjyuro 8< ’Apv&xiw* 6 ZivfiBduov A SL. . ** 

Usually, as in the example cited, the *"****' 
tor of impressiveness; but the’very sound of words m “T* fQC ' 

^ o e the U rl. mflUenCe ' that0f SOmewords on people,that of ‘there 
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effect of placing the accusative at the head of a sentence is not due 
to any vigor of the case itself, but to the fact that its position an¬ 
nounces a departure from the every-day arrangement of the parts of 
the sentence. As “omne ignotum pro mirifico,” so “ omne inusita- 
tum pro grandiloquo.” The subject accusative with the infinitive in 
oratio obliqua is to me nothing more than a nominative. Analog¬ 
ously, to my mind the difference between the genitive and the dative 
is purely grammatical. In 6 irarqp poi t<0yijk<v, poi is not possessive: 
it means “ I have lost my father,” just as in Cicero’s single mention 
of his father, “ Pater nobis decessit a. d. mi. Kal. Decembres,” “ nobis” 
instead of “ noster ” is the one note of feeling. The Pindaric Ovydnjp 
ol (if ot is dative) is due to the predication involved in apposition, 
a latent predication which may become active. The possessive 
dative used attributively is a solecism, or rather a Colophonism. 
When the case is a predicate, the distinction between ownership 
and possession is purely grammatical. ’EvraZOa KvpwPaviXtia rjv . .. 
<<rn xai ptydXov /?a<rtA<u>s fiaai Ac«a iv K«Aatvat« : here the predicate 
dative and attributive genitive do not imply different kinds of posses¬ 
sion. So ra iv KcAati'alf /?a<7i'A«ca i<rrt Kvpov would not allow Kvpif- 
The rule, however, that if the subject has the article the genitive is 
used, if not, the dative, is inadequate and does not get at the root of 
the matter. A noun with the article may have the predicate dative 
(Dem. 43, 52), and the genitive may be used when there is no article 
with the subject. As this paper does not offer solutions of problems, 
no attempt is made to state what seems to be the correct rule. The 
ordinary distinction between “ possession ” and “ownership ” is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that f<m K vp» may be rendered “Cyrus has” 
The problems of the cases have not all been solved. As yet the 
cases have usually been treated separately, and for individual 
authors or works, whereas they need to be treated conjointly and 
comprehensively. To one point attention is directed. The prevailing 
distinction between the accusative and the dative with the infinitive 
after Ifrm and npanj^ though sadly muddled in some of our 
standards, is theoretically plain enough; but what are we to make 
of examples like Isocr. Pancg. 28, where it is said of a Aoy<* that 
has become pvO^ : o/*o* a£r<? *a. vvv prje^vai TrporrjKti ? IS this Semi- 
personification: “it deserves to be told”? A complete collection of 


examples would be useful. . 

With the cases the prepositions are intimately associated, 
to mention the more general problems, the simple question o i er 
ent cases with the same preposition is often misunderstood, and we 
find efforts to force the idea of motion into all examples of ™p« 
with the accusative, or the view that *apd of rest must ta c 
dative at least of a person. Here, by the way, style has its effect to 
the extent that poetry has the greater privilege of being quaint. 
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The question of the choice of prepositions has its problems. Why, for 
instance, 6/ioA&y<trai rapa (or wpo?) too? rather than im6 m o? ? Even aw t 
still seems to need elucidation. We talk of its use in Attic prose as 
being restricted to commercial language, and, in another sense, to a 
few phrases; but when Stratonicus (who had in his school-room two 
pupils and ten statues representing Apollo and the Muses) was asked 
how many pupils he had, and answered, aw ™? OtoU S^Soca, he was 
punning on what I believe to have been two good Attic uses of the 
preposition, except that one of them is confined to a few phrases 
(“ with the help of,” “ thanks to ”). I do not recall an instance of n<rd 
in the sense “ inclusive of.” 

The question of the simple verb with a preposition, i\0«v <«?, 
the compound without the preposition, tUrt\0dv t and the com¬ 
pound with a preposition «*?, needs elucidation. Here style 

and meaning are both concerned, and even the latter seems to 
be misconceived in some instances. In certain translations we 
read “ Epidamnus is a city situated on the right as you sail into the 
Ionian gulf.” Of course it should bo, accent it as you will, “There is 
a city Epidamnus”; but that by the way. The point is this: we are 
told that this is the only prose example of ianXuy with the simple 
accusative. If so, it is the only prose example of iWAd* with an 
accusative not depending on to- directly. As you sail by Epidamnus 
on your right, you are far within the Ionian gulf of Thucydides. There 
is a similar confusion of (rvarparrittv rm with avarpar (MU' /urd TOO? 
(or OW Tin). 


The article, with its development, its prose use and its poetical 
omission, its uses with proper names, and so on, must be reluctantly 
dismissed with a brief remark on one point: the use of the article 
with a noun in address. M^p Aa P „ou f, ycpa.d, Ildrcp fr* i «V n* 

37"? “ d s,milar ex *®P , “ •» familiar to all, and no one would 
actend ir«T< P Aap«,ou 6 ytpait or U ro« oipafoT? irdr«p; but some 
appear not to know that where there is no vocative form there is 
no vocative case and the article is not excluded; but to what extent 
the address affects the use of the article I have not seen discussed. 
The article with a nominative following and qualifying a true voca- 
tive, as just cited, is treated by some as an irregularity, as is the 
P ,J Ca * V0Catlve * s m 1 firrarisrujy ; but on what grounds’ 

is Sd f r° UnS 5 S*” their problems - V '' hen - for instance, "I” 

Greet* * .“7 T’ mUSt ** ** ^pressed? Certainly not in late 

pretend to be exhau t ^ 1 haVe P ublish ^ <>oes not 

" AtS- about 7 * °’ T T AgaiD ’ What is there s P«ially 

it? Wl, ” krr ' 1 ' n? Has the Pronoun anything to do with 
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In the syntax of the verb only a few isolated points will be touched 
upon. First, as to tense: the dispute over the fundamental difference 
between certain tenses is chiefly a battle of words, and I pass it by. 
All will agree that a question between the imperfect and the aorist 
is usually a question of the encroachment of the former upon the theo¬ 
retical domain of the latter. ’EA«y<, “he was saying,” “used to say,” 
or “he said” ; but «?«■€ only “he said.” So from the durative are 
developed some special tense-relations not derived from the aorist. 
The ingressive aorist of a verb denoting a state is not the same as 
the imperfect that leaves an act in progress. When a purpose is im¬ 
plied we hear of a conative imperfect if the voice is active: dird>Wv<rdv 
but it is equally conative in the passive: anutWvfirjv W' aMv, only 
the grammatical subject does not make the attempt. In i<ry{opr)v W 
ntrrwv it would be doubtful who made the attempt. But this so-called 
conative is the same as we find in Andoc. Myst. 114, autos piv avrov 
aTTioW-vov Ti$tU T»;u imrrjpiav, &rai Coprjy Si rjj Tvyr], where there is no 
attempt. Like this is the imperfect as the future of the past, as 
Antiph. Tctr. A. p. 3. 4>avtpos y<v6piv<x dirutWvpijy. Andoc. Myst. 58, 

<t>ovtvs ouu atrrojv tyiyyoprjv iyui pi) tcVwv vpXv & rjKoxxra. Zti Si rplaxoaiovs 
’A Orjiaiutv airutWvov, *ai ij iroAes «V *a«oc« toU pty(<rroi? iytyvcro. All these 
uses, the “conative,” the “ingressive,” the “future from the past,” 
were probably to the Greeks one and the same: at least some con¬ 
vincing proof of the contrary would be welcome. The problematical 
“conative aorist,” the “conatus sine effectu,” must be passed by. 

Omitting also the problems relating to the present and aorist of 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and infinitive, let us consider 
the supplementary participle not in oratio obliqua. Two cases 
only will be mentioned. Verbs of physical perception, practically 
SpSv and d*oiW, we are told, normally take the present participle, 
especially so 6 pSv. It is true that we can sec an act only in progress; 
but then we can see it through, and in that case we should expect 
the aorist. In other words, did the Greeks never distinguish between 
“I saw a tree falling” and “I saw a tree fall”? I am reluctant to 
admit this. When the boy Gyrus saw a deer break cover, he gave 
chase: <1* «?Scv i\a<t>ov (KTrrfirffxatrav . . . iSiotxtv. The imperfect iStiOKCV, 
as it leaves him in pursuit, we should expect; and I must confess that 
I should with Xenophon have written c xmjSij<Ta<ray rather than «***!■ 
SCxrav. An exhaustive list of examples is desirable. 

Analogous to is <W*c <r0at. To endure an act properly belongs 
to the time during which the act is in progress; but as ntpiopav 
and i^opav may take the aorist as summing up the act, there seems 
to be no a priori reason why avi\(d6ai should not take the aons , es 
pecially since the act may be one which, for some reason, canno e 
resisted at the moment. We may refuse to submit to something a - 
ready done. The examples of the aorist participle with <W X “^ ai are 
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scarce. Homer’s vexatious awrfiivra. vUrrdat, emended, however plaus¬ 
ibly, into avitjOivT' avc\«j6ax, cannot be counted. Xenophon ( Cyrop. 
vi, 2, 18) makes the characteristic remark that a hundred horses 
would not be able to stand the sight of one camel: ovk dv dvdaxoino 
I86vrt<>. Lysias (13, 8) says ovk fjvi<r\ia0( <Uor<ra»'Tc?, though Xenophon 
(Hell, vi, 5, 19) says of a similar situation, ovk l/nixovro uKovovrtt. 
Demosthenes (41, 1) has an example of the aorist participle with 
the present avtx«r0at as in the problematical Homeric example: a 

fiaWov ’Qpovfirjv kcu wpay/xar’ <*c iv rj fUKpd i\arroj$(i s (The 

hexameter is only apparent.) I do not recall an example of the 
aorist with the object of dvlxurBat, as in av€x«rdai rijv yf)i’ Tt/noniviji’, 
though situations can be conceived in which 1 believe the aorist 
would be required. An exhaustive list of examples of all sorts is 
needed. 

The mutual relations of aorist and perfect furnish some problems. 
The fact that with ttoXAukc? the aorist was as natural to the Greeks as 


the perfect, and that with iroAAa»«s ffi>] it was almost the rule, is 
often ignored, and jro\Aa««? idavnaaa is cited as an aorist used instead 
of a wanting perfect. So the aorist subjunctive is spoken of as a less 
accurate substitute for the more unwieldy perfect, whereas the per¬ 
fect has a different function,so far as I have observed; but a thor¬ 
ough examination I have never made nor seen. That the aorist 
indicative in like manner takes the place of the more unwieldy plu¬ 
perfect in the unreal condition seems equally erroneous. The favor¬ 
ite illustration is oi-Si* dv Zv vwi wo.Vcv orpafr-, where the aorist is 
the proper tense. We might say ovSiv S,w*, an( | 

80 we find (Dem. 23, 178) W a \ w <ai Kar„ »«ro*y«v *ai otfev . . . 

cVpa*,v. It is not necessary to state why the aorist in such 
cases seems to be the proper tense. Among the examples are some 
m which the circumstances cause the aorist and pluperfect to ex- 
change places as compared with the example just cited. A collection 
of all the examples would be instructive. 

nr^M diffCrenC J e J Jet , WeCn ‘ he a0rist and the I* rfect Participles 
lZT’% SOme , ■' " B t ng juStified us have 

"let ,,,' hi™ ,T!i' ‘ this mcan < as of course it does) 

al iusHfild- haVe ’’ ° r might il ™ a " " seeing that we 

aarily; for XenopZ (Ll ^^ n “ CS ‘ 

yet the b** 1 wcurredMong 

condition and the prohibition, I pass by’reit T 

published views concerning them have ’. TT “ y 

..« u, „, y . lh « i 
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been denied that the pure optative can be used interrogatively; but 
airoXoifiijv may have the force of “I wish I may perish” as well as of 
“may I perish.” So the old servant (Med. S3) says oAoiro piv prj, 
htcnroTry; ydp <or’ where the particle p.€v shows plainly that py is 
not an afterthought, and the meaning is “Perish, indeed, may he 
not,” that is, “I do not, indeed, invoke a curse upon him.” There 
are other similar examples. This use clearly allows the interrogative 
form, and so we find (Med. 754) ri S' opKu> tu> 8 c pij ’ppivwv irdOoi 9 . The 
extent of this usage needs investigation. 

The question of dv with the future (even in Homer) is still a battle¬ 
ground, as is the question about the difference between the sub¬ 
junctive and the optative in the future condition. Some discussions 
of this latter question ignore a far-reaching phenomenon of speech, 
not peculiar to Greek. When a state of affairs is, even theoretically, 
assumed, it may, in the continuation, be treated as actually existent, 
“ If the laws were to appear before us and say” is theoretical or ideal; 
but now the laws are here and we can say idv tmmv ol vopoi. Ana¬ 
logously, “if a man shall steal (idv «A<*>?), he shall return what he 
stole (& «kAo/'cv),” not necessarily & &v Again, in the condi¬ 

tion, a very practical case may, from modesty, courtesy, or other 
cause, be placed in the theoretical form, as in the case of Virtue in 
the Choice of Hercules, where Vice uses the practical subjunctive. 

The circumstances under which the future in protasis is abso¬ 
lutely required in classical Greek I have never seen defined. It helps 
little to say that it is really a present condition, the future being 
equivalent to /u'AAo> with the infinitive (which sometimes is not 
true). The future is used when the apodosis states something which 
precedes in time the act of the protasis. But in later Greek the 
subjunctive is sometimes so used; and I have never seen a history 
of the origin and development of this usage. The extent of the totally 
different use of the future in threats and warnings has been investi¬ 
gated for some authors, but much remains to be done. I would here 
note that the future is employed even with the first person when the 
apodosis would be a threat or warning if it were in the second person. 

In treating final clauses, the distinction between as a pure 
final particle and the rest as relatives overlooks the fact that to the 
Greeks this uo, even if, as some have attempted to prove, it had 
a different origin, was the same as the relative Iva, though tva as a 
relative was not very familiar. The rule that it never takes the future 
is certainly wrong, but I have never observed iva dv with the sub¬ 
junctive. How did ua with the future sound to the Greeks, and 
did they never use dv with the subjunctive after it? 

The historical indicative in final clauses is confined to cases where 
the unreality extends to and includes the purpose. If it is a wis , 
for instance, the final clause is part — in fact the main part o 
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the wish. But is the construction restricted to the wish impossible 
of realization, the unreal condition, and the (kindred) unfulfilled 
duty? Though some statements of the principle imply that this is 
not the fact, the examples cited can all be reduced to these heads, 
and, so far as I can recall examples, they are all of this sort from 
the grammatical point of view, but sometimes their character is 
veiled, and the wish or duty is expressed only by the form of the final 
clause. To illustrate: Ischomachus (Xen. Oec. 8, 2) tells his wife 
that he is to blame for her inability to find some article, “because,” 
says he, “ I did not designate a place for each thing in order that you 
might know where to put it.” Should we read ?»a with the 
manuscripts, or *va rJSos (= jJSoatfa), as has been proposed? To my 
mind the historical indicative is necessary. The neglected duty here 
is like that of (Dem. 3G, 47) 4m tow Koaptiv . . . Ira <>««'. cro. The 
duty is not necessarily a moral obligation; it may be imposed by 
consistency or appropriateness, as (Plat. Thcact. 1G1 c) where Socra¬ 
tes says, “I am surprised that he did not say the hog was the meas¬ 
ure of all things,” tva ptyaXoirptnw* nai rdw Karafpon/Tucu* rjpfaro ypiy 
Acyccc. Herexw* might have been used in the leading clause. Iphi- 
genia (/. T. 357) says that no wind has ever driven Helen and 
Menelaus to her, «V drTtnp^piprdpyjv, where the wish is expressed only 
by the final clause. A full examination of the question whether the 


historical indicative and the subjunctive or optative arc ever inter¬ 
changeable without change of sense seems desirable. 

The problems of the infinitive can receive here only a few illustra¬ 
tions. The seeming prepositional use of »p*V with the infinitive, 
originating and enjoying its most flourishing period long before 
prepositions could be construed with the infinitive, is to me a mystery. 
The use of mood after wplv in the classical period still seems to be 
a little clouded, and we find vp\v 8 >j or xpiv y t 8 >j spoken of as excep¬ 
tional, with the finite verb after an affirmative clause, though, like 
our “ until at last.” it is regularly used to introduce something that 
puts an end to a situation, whether a negative, expressed or implied, 
precedes or not. It is practically one word, like riv 8»j, 44 just now,” 
and piv in piv 8 »j, 4AAA p<* Si oG piv 8 i 

The use of v\rjv with the simple infinitive is taught in some of 
our best works, and yet I have never observed a clear example. Those 
cited in the books are no examples at all. One is ri £Uo *<v8» 
h<y<» ; but the whole -sentence is ri oZv p iWo rAV *<v8i) Aey„v, 

where xV is simply i When x\rp> is construed with the infinitive, as 
far as I have observed, it requires roG; but a thorough search is needed. 

I he simple infinitive of so-called purpose, whatever it was with 

mZritv aS f m ** T 1 '' 18 m ClaSS ‘ C proSe not a P ur Pose in the great 
MawlL 0 Ut a permission ' or commission, or something 

analogous. There is no more purpose in ofc ** 4 PX< „ poo 
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than in (Xen. Hell, 11 , 3, 35) irpoefitvoi aurovs <broAc<r0at. The limit¬ 
ations of this use of the infinitive I have never seen satisfactorily 
stated. 

lhe construction of Sokcm*, “to seem,” cannot be called a problem. 
I mention it only because of the surprising misstatements in some 
of the best grammars. “It seems to me that they came” can never 
be $<>K<r pot aurovs i\6uv, but must be BokowtC hoi i\0ilv. The seeming 
examples and their true nature are too familiar to mention. If there 
are any real examples of the accusative with the infinitive after &>««, 
“ it seems,” they should be collected. 

The negative presents a mass of problems. I have already pub¬ 
lished something on the defects of our knowledge here, and have 
not space to add anything now. I will only say that recent authors 
of text-books still go on using ouirw and ov»ror< for “yet” and “ever” 
in negative sentences. 

There remain several departments of Greek grammar which I 
must entirely omit. Indirect discourse, sometimes strangely treated 
as a special department of syntax, involves all the departments, 
and any treatment of the subject is defective that fails to provide 
for every construction of direct discourse, even if such provision is 
to say that it cannot be expressed in indirect discourse. Such a treat¬ 
ment I have never seen, nor anything remotely approximating it. 
The special problems here are many and cannot even be enumerated. 

Problems of textual criticism I must also omit. Once I had occa¬ 
sion to read a lengthy paper on the subject, pointing out what 
seemed to me radical defects. Further study of the subject has 
strengthened my views and I am convinced that great improvement 
of method is still possible. The individual problems are of course 
well-nigh endless. 

Higher criticism needs only to be mentioned, and Greek scholars 
see before them a wilderness to be cleared and made ready for culti¬ 
vation, and it would be absurd to offer any remarks here. 

[Note. — The above paper was prepared under the impression that the 
author had no choice, but was expected to treat in forty-five minutes the sub¬ 
ject prescribed, — " The Problems of Greek.” He would have much preferred to 
discuss some special topic, such, for instance, as meters, which he supposed 
was even excluded as belonging to some other Section of the Congress. The 
paper is printed exactly as it was read. — M. W. H.] 
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Professor William Arthur Heidel, of Iowa College, presented a paper on 
"The Significance of the iptoiov in the Eleatic Philosophy.” The speaker’s argu¬ 
ments and conclusions were based upon the statement that that which distin¬ 
guishes the Eleatics alike from their predecessors aud their successors is the fact 
that they identified unity and homogeneity, the Jr and the iptoi ov, and deduced 
from their identity, interpreted with all strictness, the ultimate logical conclu¬ 
sions to which the assumption must lead. 


i snort 


Professor Maurice Hutton, of the University of Toronto, presented a- 

paper to the Section on " Hellenism,” in which he said in part: 

" It has been a familiar experience in my own life that my virtues — or what 
I have been pleased to call my virtues — have been due to ignorance. 

“ All the more interest I find in the Socratic paradox that virtue is knowledge. 
Paradox though it be, that maxim I think expresses the inner idea of Hellenism, 
the inner idea of the Greek mind; and to it I add the kindred paradox that virtue 
is au art, the paradox of the first book of the Republic. These paradoxes I find 
in the life, the literature, and the language of the Greeks. 

" In their they ore expressed in the worship of intellect, to whatever ends 
addressed. The unscrupulous Antiphon is ‘second to no one in virtue,' that is, in 
intellectual force and astuteness. The typical heroes of Hellas arc Odysseus and 
Themistocles; conspicuous each for his adroitness, ‘slimness,’ and finesse. 
Another political hero — selected by Aristotle as one of three great statesmen 
of Athens —is Thcramcncs; the academic statesman or ‘mugwump’; the fas¬ 
tidious ‘independent’ who tried all parties and was satisfied with none, for none 
realized his ideal of a ' scientific republic.' He also was generally considered 
merely an adroit schemer; but his quest of perfection in politics was probably 
disinterested enough; he was the doctrinaire in politics. These ' intellectuals,’ os 
the French call them, appear at their best in the great days of Athens; at their 
worst in the days of Roman domination when the Greek became the facile, 
astute, domestic chaplain of his brutal, strong-willed Roman employer; when he 
presented that most melancholy of spectacles, the spectacle of a man of genius 
without character and self-respect; evil days are not good for men merely intel¬ 
lectual; such men are birds of paradise, or butterflies needing the sunshine of 

ofTSure 7 ’ ' f arC *° d ' SchargC WeU their ornamentAl functions in the economy 

Hellenism’ in literature conveys the same suggestion of the cult of know- 
edge. Their literature is over-intellectual; there is the attempt to base every¬ 
thing e\ on the deepest and therefore least known instincts of human nature upon 

SEEti P rr iSm " ^ ^ poets and histTaT^ 

c^fde^d ! CitilCn raust “ P“ triot . his life and his suc- 

aztz* ,K C ,UC ” SS ° f ““ St * U: 60 400 he must be pious, since 
Jsunnlrt h U “ m 1 U° “ pport of bk S° d ' who cm be trusted, if fairly treated 
upport him, since he has no other natural votaries; there is a solidarity nf 

3T a^Td e0d r 1 h0nraty “ ™end“edl r y beJ 
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es it was ‘ban Roman, in proportion 

The second paradox of Greece, that virtue is an art, cannot obviously be disen- 
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tangled from the first; but it may to some extent be treated separately. Many 
people in all ages treat life as an art; and make the end of life a dexterous oppor¬ 
tunism; but this is especially Athenian; ‘connoisseurs of life, ever hankering 
after novelties and contemptuous of the trite,’ as Cleon calls them (Thucydides, 
3, 30); impressionists, in a word. In many dialogues of Plato — in the Ion, e.g., 
or in the last book of the Republic — this assumption is so radical that it is an axiom 
that the poet, if he is to be any good, must be able to throw some light on some 
art or science; on medicine or government or war; and it is triumphantly shown 
that he cannot do this, and therefore is an impostor; unless indeed he be an in¬ 
spired idiot; for sometimes the poet can throw light even on these things, but he 
does not understand the light he throws; he is a mouthpiece only for the truth 
which utters itself by him; he is inspired, but he does not understand the truths 
with which he is inspired; but the highest knowledge is conscious knowledge, 
not unconscious instinct, or inspiration, or whatever we call that sort of know¬ 
ledge. The secret of virtue and life lies in knowledge and conscious art; the poet 
is therefore on this, as on other grounds, inferior even to the carpenter. 

“ This comparison of life to an art is surely striking and characteristic, and 
involves consequences already noticed. The artist works, at least largely, for his 
own hand and for some definite and brilliant result associated with his own name; 
the soldier, on the contrary, so far as he is a good soldier, does not fight for his own 
hand; he is only a small part of a large machine, and though the result depends 
partly on his fidelity, it is not conducive necessarily to his glory or promotion; 
he may easily die, as he has fought, unknown and unrewarded. 

“ It follows from the proposition that virtue is knowledge and is art, that Hell¬ 
enism represents broadly reflection and thought versus action; the life of the 
student versus the man of affairs; the theorist against the practical man. And 
this can be illustrated by the language of Hellas and Hellenism; the third head 
of my subject; *pZy>ia is action, it is also a weariness of the flesh, a bore and 
a nuisance; *^o» is lal>or and sorrow; conversely, wonjr^f, the creator, maker, 
and man of action, is the poet; «*at6t is left-handed figuratively, that is, in the 
sphere of the intellect and of art; the stupid man or the awkward man, the 
“gauche” man, as the modem Greeks of France say; with races less urtistic 
and less intellectual, “sinister” means morally rather than intellectually left- 
handed. 

" Hellenism in language shows a deficiency in the Hellenic mind on the side of 
personal character, of the emotional and moral nature, and of will: 9vn6t is used 
for spirit, courage, the whole element of will and character; apparently it really 
means ‘anger’ rather; and the inference is legitimate that Greek courage is 
apt to be of this illegitimate kind; this inference is supported by Aristotle’s 
analysis of courage in the Ethics ; the ordinary courage of high spirits and love 
of adventure seems absent; in the same way this OvtiouUt, or element of anger, 
or moral clement of the soul, though it appears to cover for Plato all that we 
mean by personal character, is at bottom, it seems, provisional and temporary; 
it may survive this life and may animate a god even, such as Ares, but it is not the 
true soul, and it is not immortal.” 
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DY EDWARD ADOLF SONNENSCHEIN 


[Edward Adolf Sonnenschein, Professor of Latin and Greek, University of Bir¬ 
mingham, England, b. London, 1851. M.A. Oxford, 1878; D.Litt. 1901; M.A. 
Birmingham, 1901. Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham, 1901; Assistant 
Professor of Humanity, University of Glasgow, 1877-81; Professor of Greek 
and Latin, Mason College, Birmingham, 1883-90. Examiner Classics, University 
of Wales, University of Edinburgh, 1899-1902; Examiner in Greek to the Cen¬ 
tral Welsh Board, 1905; Hon. Sec. of the Classical Association of England and 
Wales, 1904. Editor of Plautus's Captivi, Mostellaria, Rudens. Author of Latin 
and Greek Grammars in the Parallel Grammar Series (of which he is editor in 
chief); Ideals of Culture; Ora Maritime; Pro Patria, etc.) 

I have decided to treat the subject entrusted to me to-day not 
from the purely linguistic point of view, —though this would have 
supplied me with a fruitful theme, — but rather from a point of view 
which would, I suppose, in Germany be called “kulturhistorisch.” 
What I propose to discuss is not the relation of Latin to other lan¬ 
guages as languages, but rather the place of Latin in the history of 
civilization, and the work that it has done in the world as a vehicle 
of culture. The subject thus opened up is of course far too great to 
be embraced in a brief paper; nor do I pretend to be able to deal com¬ 
petently with all its aspects: but it is, perhaps, not inappropriate in 
scope and magnitude to the present occasion. 

The history of the Latin language, regarded as an organ of culture, 
may be divided into three great periods: (1) the period in which it is 
the organ of a culture moulded mainly by Greece; this period extends 
from long before the third century b.c. to the latter part of the 
second centuiy a.d.: ( 2 ) the period in which Latin becomes the 
organ of the Christian Church, from the end of the second century 

* Z “uiHHU e A fifth .“ e ,“ tUly t D : - ( ? the peri0d ***** spoken of 
as the Middle Ages,” from the sixth to the end of the thirteenth 
century of our era. 

oflir faV ° rite idCa ° f aDCieDt Writere to re Present the course 
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coincident with its predecessor. That history repeats itself,-even 
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that the atoms of which the universe is composed return after the 
completion of some magnus annus into the precise position which 
they occupied at its commencement, — this is the common assump¬ 
tion of ancient philosophers and poets: 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

If we compare this theory with modern philosophies of history, 
the broad distinction is that, whereas we proceed on the postulate 
or working hypothesis that the world is progressive, the belief in 
progress was in ancient times conspicuous by its absence. Develop¬ 
ment, indeed, they knew; but only development in the downward 
direction, — degeneration, — and that only within the limits of one 
cycle. Thus at bottom their philosophy of history was static. The 
Eleatic conception of “Being” as against “Becoming” expresses 
the deeply rooted conviction of antiquity. If Plato had been sketch¬ 
ing the history of modern Europe he would probably have seen in 
the period which followed the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
the commencement of a new cycle; he would have compared the 
inroads of the barbarians to the migrations which changed the face 
of Eastern Europe at the commencement of the Hellenic period ; and 
he would have ended by predicting a decline and fall of the civiliz¬ 
ation of the West, including, perhaps, that of the great Atlantis, 
whose existence he seems to have divined some nineteen centuries 
before the time of Columbus. Yet such a conception would have 
ignored a cardinal fact in the case. It was not in utter nakedness that 
modern Europe entered on her career. Much.no doubt, of the spirit ual 
wealth of ancient Hellas had been lost, many a “cloud of glory” 
had been dispelled, at any rate for a time, but much of it lived on in 
other forms, reborn in the institutions, the art, and the philosophy 
of Rome. Thus it comes about that so large a part of our spiritual 
inheritance is Greek. The Renaissance of Greek studies in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries would not have been able to galvanize 
into life a culture that was utterly dead; it was because part of that 
culture was alive, albeit in Roman forms, that its second rebirth was 
possible. And even for this second rebirth we are indebted prin¬ 
cipally to the genius of Rome working in Italians like Petrarch 
Politian, and Poggio. When we think of these things hou to the 
same Rome which one of her poets of imperialism apostrophized in 
the words, — 


Fccisti patriam diversis gentibus unam, — 

we owe also our connection at two points with the intellectual eon 
quests of Greece, we may well pause before we accept as fina the 
verdict which one of the greatest of living scholars has summed up 
the ungrateful phrase “ das seelenmordende Rom. 
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Standing some years ago in Norwich Cathedral, I had the greatness 
of Rome brought forcibly home to my mind. In the aisles there 
stretched out a series of groined vaults which carried one straight 
back to the Colosseum; and at the extreme east end, behind the 
altar, rose two stately Early English arches, once the entrance to 
a Lady Chapel of the thirteenth century, but now standing isolated; 
for the Lady Chapel itself was destroyed in the sixteenth century. 
The groined vaults are Romanesque, but the Early English arches 
are also Roman, only one degree further removed. Let two Roman 
barrel vaults or two Romanesque arches intersect, and you get the 
arch misnamed Gothic. A clear line of structural descent connects 
the one with the other, and the genius of Rome may claim them 
both as her own. 


The relations of Rome to the Greek and to the modern world may 
be also illustrated by the history of verse. From Greece Rome 
borrowed the system of strictly quantitative meter, and discarded 
in favor of it the native Saturnian. But gradually she adapted it to 
the conditions of the Latin language by grafting upon it the Italian 
principle of accent,' the beginning of certain feet being marked by 
the use of an accented syllable, just as in architecture she intro¬ 
duced the feature of the arch. The effect is prominent in the verse of 
the poclae novelli of the second century a.d.; but it is also visible 


to some extent in much earlier forms of Latin verse. To quote 
only one example, the second half of the dactylic pentameter of 
Ovid is subject to the law that it must be ns accentual as possible, 
provided always that it does not end with a monosvllablc. This 
sounds like a paradox; but 1 believe I could, if not give it proof at 
any rate make it plausible. The dissyllabic ending is simply a 
necessary sacrifice to secure coincidence of “ictus,” as it is called 
with accent in the other places. Well, in the course of time this 
accentual feature transformed the whole character of Latin verse 
yet without involving a return to the Saturnian. And just as 
the pointed Gothic arch developed out of the Romanesque so the 
accentual principle received such further development in the modem 
Teutonic verse based upon Latin models - accent being of course 
also a Teutonic principle - as to throw the quantitative principle 
completely in the shade; so that we now employ a kind of veree which 
^ems at first sight comparable to Greek verse only by way of con ra s 

t^daT^but - firSt S,ght Thl3 ’ t00 ' 1 hav<! no time to discuss fully 
to-day, but I will merely say that in my opinion the main 

between English and Latinized Greek veme is that Enel; 1 ? 
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do I accept any purely accentual theoiyof'fiSsSS? ^ accentual; nor 
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syllables in English verse are not predetermined, as they are in Latin, 
by rules representing more or less accurately the prose pronunciation. 
The English poet in building his rime employs expansible and con¬ 
tractible bricks. 

Our debt to Greece was finely acknowledged by Shelley, in his 
preface to Hellas, — a poem inspired by sympathy with the cause of 
Greek independence. “ We are all Greeks. Our laws, our literature, 
our religion, our arts have all their root in Greece.” The truth which 
lies in this statement, accompanied by some exaggeration, is becom¬ 
ing clearer to us every day, in proportion as the achievements of an¬ 
cient Hellos in the fields of letters, of art, of science — aye, even of 
religious thought and political organization — become better known 
to us and more justly appreciated. Yet it would probably be truer 
to say that we are all Romans. For in the first place the Greek 
influence upon the modem world is mainly indirect, coming to us 
through Rome; and secondly, there are elements in our culture 
which are not Greek at all: other influences have been at work — 
these, too, mediated by Rome and the Latin language. As to the 
former point, no truer word can be spoken than the oft-repeated 
statement that just as conquered Greece led her conqueror captive, 
so conquered Rome imposed on the Teutonic barbarians not only her 
laws but also her culture and her civilization as a whole. 

This second mission of Rome, which began with and before the fall 
of the Western Empire, was continued down to the Renaissance; 
and that Italy and the Eternal City might continue to hold the 
position of instructors of the nations was the prayer of Marco Vida 
in the sixteenth century: 


Artibus eminent semper studiisque Minervac 
Italia, et gentes doceat pulchemma Roma 
Quandoquidem armorum penitus fortuna recessit. 


As to my second point, the existence of non-Greek elements in our 
civilization, that is a matter for which neither Vida nor Shelley could 
be expected to have an open eye. But the fact that not only Greece, 
but also Judies, and at later date Arabia, stood at the back of Koine, 
and that the triumph of Latin civilization was a triumph for these 


also, is written large in history. . « 

Rome was, in fact, the heir of at least two civilizations; her cu\t 
was the common stream into which had flowed t e ” . 
universalized Hellenism and a Hellenized Judaism. u ., . 

the medium of communication; so that we may air y 
complex unity of modern civilization as mainly a a *“ * , d 

have also been direct influences of Greece upon the moderniiorUJ 

notably at the time of the Humanistic ; 

teenth and fifteenth centuries, and during the la 

* Marco Vida (14S9-1566), Potlica, n, 11, 63-65- 
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but these have never overthrown, though they have modified, the 
structure which was erected, on a Latin foundation. Just as tlie 
political institutions and the law of Rome form a large part of 
the structure of every modern state, Roman roads playing the part 
of modern railways in opening up new avenues for civilization, so 
Roman thought is the predominating partner in the intellectual life 
of to-day. 

The first period in the history of the Latin language, so regarded, 
is the period of Greek influence; and its most important subdivision 
falls in the middle of the second century b. c., the time First 
when Greeks like Polybius and Pametius introduced to the Period 
"Scipionic circle" at Rome an intenser form of Greek culture than 
had been known there before. From this time onwards for over 
three hundred years a new influence dominates Latin literature. — 
the influence of Greek philosophy and especially of Stoicism. Of all 
the gifts of Greece to Rome, none was fraught with such far-reaching 
consequences as the philosophy of the Stoa. The fact that it caught 
the ear of Rome as no other system of philosophy ever did. that it 


exercised a profound influence on life and thought from the middle 
of the second century n. c. till the end of the second century a. d., 
that it transformed the whole system of Roman jurisprudence 
through the idea of the Rights of Man (the Jus Naturae), that it 
became nothing less than the religion of the educated classes under 
the early Empire, — all this is unmistakable testimony to two facts: 
(1) that there was no absolute breach of continuity between the 
Greek and the modern world; and (2) that Stoicism was really 
congenial to the Roman temperament. 

But what was Stoicism? Not purely Greek, it would seem: every 
one of its men of note - such as Zeno. Cleanthcs, Chrysippus, 
Aratus, and at a later date Diogenes of Babylon. Antipatcr, Pametius, 
Poseidomus, Athenodorus (Canaanites) - hailed from the East, and 
some of them were of Semitic blood: the period at which it sprang 
into existence was that of the decay of the Greek city-states; the 
atmosphere ,t breathed was that of the Greater Greece opened up by 
theconquests of Alexander; the ideals it expressed were those of an 
poch of expansion - ideals of cosmopolitanism (the very word has 

and im^rifL ' brotherho °? of ma ". * Philosophic liberalism 
nd imperialism. Its monism and monotheism stood in marked eon 
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not without contact with Oriental thought. How deep the world’s 
debt to the East is will probabl}’ never be fully known. 

Stoicism appealed strongly to the Roman character — to its 
dignity, its piety, its commercial integrity, its Saotbaipoiia. 1 I am 
speaking, of course, of the Roman character at its best. It is 
worth remark that the only department of Latin literature, except 
the literature of Law, which was distinctly a Roman creation was a 
special kind of didactic literature, precisely the sphere in which these 
Stoical qualities had a field for their exercise, though it goes by the 
name of Satire. If we had adhered to the name chosen by Lucilius 
and Horace, it might, perhaps, have suggested to us as an English 
equivalent the word "Sermons.” What are the Scrmoncs of Horace 
but lay sermons, not without a spice of humor? And though he is 
fond of drawing caricatures of the Stoics, caricatures which we are 
too ready to take au grand scrieux, he was himself a bit of a Stoic at 
heart, at any rate when in a moral mood. So were most of the great 
Roman writers. Virgil seems to have given up his early Epicurean¬ 
ism in favor of a religious view of things in which Stoicism and 
Platonism were blended, if not indeed one: the doctrine of the 
world-soul as expressed in the fourth Georgic (219-227) is, I think. 
Stoic rather than Platonic; the famous passage in the sixth ^Eneid 
(724-751), with its doctrine of rewards and punishments in the future 
state, is perhaps Platonic rather than Stoic; for the Stoics believed 
in absorption in the irviZ^a toD * 6<r/iov (spiritus , or ammo, mundi), 
rather than any form of personal immortality.* The coryphmi of the 
Scipionic circle were, as I have said, all Stoics — Lucilius, 3 Ladius 
Furius Philus, Sca*vola, and the rest; so too, perhaps, even Cato the 
Censor, in his old age. Terence talks Stoicism in the line: 

Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto (// caul. 77). 

Varro was half a Stoic; Cicero a good deal more than half. Even 
Sallust preaches Stoicism when he wishes to be impressive. Under 
the Empire we find Stoicism professed in Seneca and in Persius, as 
well as in the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and the Phrygian slave 
Epictetus. It commanded the respect of Lucan and Juvenal, whose 
later Satires are practically Stoic tracts, 4 and it would have made a 


> The virtu's'(hut'v'irgil admirrd most "em fortitude ftick- 

See the passage in Donatus’s Life, cli. 18. quoted by Sellar, pi. 
ham Introduction to Horace, Ode i24 (p. .73). fragment about virtue 

3 In my opinion Lucilius was a Stoic; cl. especially m . technical 

(as wisdom), preserved by I.actantius. The word rntus acqum-cT * 
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convert of Tacitus, had he not had other axes to grind. The younger 
Pliny too shows Stoic leanings. Nor was its influence confined to 
letters: it showed itself under the Republic in the humanistic and 
socialistic radicalism of the Gracchi — pupils of C. Blossius and 
in the assassination of Julius Ca?sar; and under the egrly Empire 
in the political martyrdoms of men like Musonius Rufus, Rubcllius 
Plautus, Thrasea Pcetus, and many others, who formed the 44 Stoic- 
opposition.” 

This vogue of Stoicism goes, indeed, so far as to suggest a doubt 
as to whether the Stoicism of Rome was not merely an expression of 


the Roman character itself. And no doubt the Romans were Stoics 
by nature as well as by nurture. Yet Stoicism must have helped to 
develop those elements in the Roman character to which it appealed so 
strongly. The old Roman virlus (manliness) came to have a wider 
sense (wisdom). Nor is it easy to say how much of the later form 
which Stoicism assumed in the hands of men of affairs like Cicero. 
Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius is due to contact with the Roman 
genius for simplification and adaptation and practical life, and 
how much to later developments of Stoicism itself, as taught by 
men like Pana?tius and Poseidonius. One thing is certain, — that 
neo-Stoicism, if I may so call it, put off something of its arrogance, 
its dogmatism, its pedantry, and its paradoxes, and became a mon¬ 
human thing than early Stoicism had been. And this gain more than 
compensated for the losses which it suffered on the purely specu¬ 
lative side. Neo-Stoicism as developed at Rome became a power 
in the world. 


There is probably no school of philosophy which has been so 
hardly judged as Stoicism. Its influence upon the world has been 
incalculable. The main differentiae of modern society, as compared 
with ancient, are, I suppose, broadly speaking, three: the passage 
from the city-state to the empire-state, the abolition of slavery* and 
the creation of the church as distinct from the state. All these were 
voiced, or atleast anticipated in principle, by Stoicism. As to the third 
point, Stoicism, like some other Greek schools of philosophy, linked 
men together in a unity which was independent of the state and in 
which therefore lay the germs of a church. 

Again the Stoic theology led to an attitude towards nature which 
was a new thing in literature, a sense of the mystery of nature, as the 
dwelling-place and vesture of deity, the tcmplum deomm immortalium 
(Seneca, De Benef. vii, 7, 3). It was something like the old Greek 
rah ‘P mmus its ^theism. To the formation of our modern 
notahhr fK W • n8tur ® n0 doub ‘ °‘ b er elements have contributed. 
Sning of t ’ ** Arn ° ld hcld ' But Stoicism " as “>e 


The world at large is little conscious of the debt which it owes 
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to Stoicism as a religious philosophy. The high seriousness and lofty 
morality taught by this school the world has passed by with a shrug 
of indifference; its charities, extended to slaves and even to the 
lower animals, — 

o<ra £u»<« t« Kdi ipwt c 6vt/r' 'crr\ yaiav, 1 — 


have been put down to “rhetoric” or inconsistency; and men have 
been contented merely to “shiver at its apathy.” But its apathy 
was, after all, only meant as a protest against emotion in the wrong 
place. The Stoics objected to basing mercy ( dementia) upon mere 
emotion ( miscricordia ). May not the reason for this indifference of 
the world at large towards a noble school of thought be found partly 
in the fact that Stoicism stands too near to ourselves to be seen 
dearly? It is said that if you show a man his own likeness in a mir¬ 
ror he will sometimes turn from it in disgust. Stoicism is essentially 
a philosophy not of despair, but of confidence and almost defiant 
optimism. Many of the fundamental ethical principles which are 
generally regarded as specifically Christian had been developed inde¬ 
pendently by the Porch. The idea of the fatherhood of God and its 
corollaries, the brotherhood of man and the law of love, in a word, the 
whole idea of basing morality directly upon a religious theory of the 
universe, is Stoic. 

The striking phrase, roO yap *a\ yivo* i<rp(y, quoted by St. I aul, ana 
the use of the word war* in addressing the Deity are common to the 
Hymn of Cleanthes and the prologue to the ‘Wo/xcva of Aratus. 

And this is a new note in literature; there is nothing quite like it 
in Plato or Aristotle, though Greek literature of the classical age has 


some analogies. 2 e . . Ko _ 

In view of these facts it is no matter of surprise that Stoicism nas 

contributed to Christianity some of its cardinal terms: (sjnnlus), 

rwrifonc (. conscicntia), aMp.ua (sufficicnlia), in their special religious 
senses, have come to us through the Stoics. Even A°y« is urn- 


mately due to them. . . . j n _ 

The phrase ™Wa rov k^ov, civitas communis h °™ nu ™ C * * 
rum, “city of God,” is only one of many links that c °"" c 
early Greek Stoics with Cicero and Marcus Aurelius,a 
Aurelius with St. Augustine. Nor did some of the chief of the car y 
fathers of the ehurch, notably St. Augustine, fail to recogn 
affinities of Christianity to earlier religious systems, ben'ca r 
nostcr, savs Tertullian, Seneca noster, says Jerome: and tne « b 
nition went so far as to lead some zealot to manufacture a. 
spondence between Seneca and St. Paul, which was in 
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account for their resemblance. Some passages in Seneca arc indeed 
startling enough to awaken a suspicion of some contact. He several 
times speaks of God as parens nosier, and as “within us” (propc cst 
a te dcus, tecum est, intus est); he calls him sacer spirilus (Saccr intra 
nos spiritus sedet — the same idea as I Corinthians m, 16, and vi, 19. 
"your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost in you"). Whether 
Seneca may not have come into contact with some refined form of 
Judaism at Rome, it is indeed hard to say. Yet these terms are 
Stoical property: the “God within” of Seneca is the same as the 
dominans ille in nobis dcus of Cicero, and the divinac particula aurac 
of Horace. And if Seneca has some striking parallels to the ethical 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, these are only deductions 
from that fundamental ethical principle of Stoicism by which it is 
linked not less with Aristotle than with Christianity: hominem 


sociale animal, communi bono genitum. 1 “Nur allein der Mensch 
vermag das Unmogliche.” The Stoics had seized the grand concep¬ 
tion that Reason, man’s prerogative, is an emanation from, or part 
of, the Deity. I know of no better general exposition of this doctrine 
of the “Indwelling Supreme Spirit” than Emerson’s Divinity School 
Address of 1838. 

Let us now turn to the second period in the history of the Latin 
language, the period in which Latin becomes the organ of the Christ¬ 
ian Church. In this period, which extends from the latter second 
part of the second century to the latter part of the fifth Period 
century a.d., from Marcus Aurelius to the fall of the Western Empire 
Christianity was taking shape: and it brings us to the second great 
element out of which the composite unity of Latin civilization was 
developed. The official conversion of the Roman Empire to Christ¬ 
ianity in the fourth century has been called “ the miracleof history * 
but there is no need to appeal to miracles in this case. The Gra»co- 
Roman world was prepared for the reception of Christianity through 
that shifting of the ancient landmarks which finds expression in 

loTtTn ,S a, f an ° ther order of facts t0 which I have 

no* to allude, avoiding as far as possible controversial matter. For 

rlmTp WaS a k COm P° sit€ thin S- Christianity, as it entered the 
stream of Roman history, was not a simple one. 


Iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontcs 

„« s™ *, „« p „ nl „ tli - 
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Tarsus or Soli or some other centre of Stoic teaching! But of the 
Hellenization of Palestine we know more: how from Alexandria, as 
a centre of influence, the process went on quietly during the third 
century b.c. until the violent attempt of Antiochus — or 

’Eniixavrjs — to force the gods of Greece upon Judaa, and his insults to 
the Temple and the Torah, led to a violent reaction, and Judaism 
asserted itself again under the Maccabees. But not till Hellenism 
had left a deep mark upon Jewish thought and Jewish literature. 
All this is fully recognized by Jewish as well as by Christian histori¬ 
ans. The Greek cities to the east of the Jordan, alluded to by Jose¬ 
phus, cannot have been without their influence. But even if Hellen¬ 
ism was at a low ebb in Palestine between Antiochus and the birth 
of Christ, the labors of the learned in the flourishing Jewish colony at 
Alexandria, though directed primarily to spreading a knowledge of 
the Jewish scriptures among the heathen and reconciling the teach¬ 
ings of the Law with Greek philosophy, were not without their re¬ 
action on Judaism itself. A knowledge of this Hellenized and 
humanized Judaism must have been spread over the world by the 
dispersions and settlements of the Jews which followed the over¬ 
throw of Jewish independence by Pompey in b.c. 63. At Rome the 
Jews formed a regular colony on the west of the Tiber, and we 


hear of them in Cicero and Horace. 

The converging streams of thought from Greece and from Judrea 
were bound to meet; and the phraseology of St. Paul can hardly 
be explained except on the supposition that Christianity and Hel¬ 
lenism had already met in him. But at Rome the effective union 
came later. The old religion maintained its ground for centuries, side 
by side with the new; and when Christianity triumphed, it triumphed 
rather by taking its rival up into itself than by destroying it. 1 us 
if Stoicism prepared the way for Christianity, Christianity ma e 
Stoicism for the first time a force capable of appealing to aI1 sor * 
and conditions of men. The earliest extant product m the Latm 
language of this fusion of elements is the Octavius of MmuciusFe , 
in which Christianity and Stoicism are so blended that it is 
difficult to say whether the argument adduced is Chris 
Its date is not certain; but its latest editor, Wa tz.ng pl^s .t at 
the end of the second century. The latter part of that century had 
witnessed the production of the first Latin translation o ’ 

the Itala, - and the beginning of the fifth century saw the completion 

of Jerome's Vulgate. Boethius, " the last of the^“.^Gib^n 
or Tully would have recognized for their coun’ bt of de _ 

calls him, closes our second period,-a pen<*j. fu n vitality and 
cadence in literature, as literature; but a penod of full y ^ 

efficiency in the history of the Latin langu ®f ’-J hape , a body of 
fifth century Latin Christianity had taken defi 
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doctrine formulated on the principles of Roman law and a church 
organized on the lines of Roman administration. 

Is it not the history of architecture and of verse over again, even 
though we are not able to point to any feature quite so definitely 
Roman as the arch in architecture or the accentual principle in 
verse? The products of Greater Greece and of Jud;ca were not merely 
adopted and transmitted by Rome; she made them her own; and 
sent them forth, stamped by her own genius, to shape the religious 
sentiment of the modern world. It was not the intention of this 
paper to vindicate the originality of the Romans, but it seems to 
vindicate itself. 

Historians of Latin literature generally put up a notice-board at 
the end of the fifth century to the effect that the “ Dark Ages ” have 
commenced, or warning us that to the age of gold, silver, Third 
and the baser metals has succeeded an age for which Period 
no metal is base enough. But the reign of the Latin language was 
far from coming to an end with Boethius. Nor can the attempt 
to set up an entity called Modern History, as distinct from Ancient 
History, be congratulated on its success. Historians arc so little 
agreed as to where it begins that their dates range from the first 
inroad of the barbarians to the seventeenth or even the eighteenth 
century. 

There was no real breach of continuity; and the Latin language 
of the eight centuries that lie between Boethius and Roger Bacon, 
whether it be called “Dog Latin” or “Lion Latin,” remained a 
language which was both living and national, the organ of that 
greater Roman nation or Christian commonwealth which included 


the Teutons and which about the middle of this period assumed 
a new form in the Holy Roman Empire. The idea that nation¬ 
ality depends on unity of race does not appeal to a Briton, and must 
seem still more eccentric to an American. The proper name for 
the Latin language from the sixth to the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury is not lingua Latina, but lingua Romana. In this capacity it 
achieves an even greater universality than it enjoyed before. And 
it is fully alive, though there spring up side by side with it a num¬ 
ber of daughter languages which are completely developed before 
the close of this period. Moreover, this Latin, if grammatically 
decadent, is capable of serving its age well as an instrument of 
thought The rule of Augustine, “Melius est reprehendant nos 
grammatic, qnam non intellegant populi,” expresses the very sens- 

ad ° Pted ^ KlS SUCCeSSOrs in their handling of the 

bv 11 ,! 8 ^ firet th , ree I . ce P t >mes of this long period the work done 

f neC !!f ar i y h ™ : for aM life had perished 

«ept m favored places like Ireland, and among exceptional men 
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like Priscian, Bede, and Alcuin. The relations of Latin were mainly 
with the monasteries; and to these centuries, if to any, may be fitly 
applied the term “The Dark Age.” The three centuries that follow 
(a.d. 800-1100) are a period of transition to a brighter period, and 
are marked by a reform of schools. But Latin is still mainly confined 
to the clergy, though the works of men like Scotus Erigena and 
Eginhard must not be forgotten. It is not till the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that Latin once more becomes a great force in 
the world. During this last stage of its existence as a living language 
it puts off its ecclesiastical character and enters on new paths as an 
organ of secular life, in philosophy, in law, and in science, especially 
the science of medicine. It becomes the language of the universities 
which were then springing into existence, and finds a wide field of 
activity open to it in the service of that movement which has been 
rightly called the Early or Scholastic Renaissance, as distinct from 
that greater Humanistic Renaissance of which Petrarch was the 
“ morning star.” The stimulus to all this new life came partly from 
the Saracens. Arabic works on philosophy, mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, and other branches of science and pseudo-science 
were translated into Latin, and Europe was thus brought for a 
third time into contact with Semitic thought. But it must be re¬ 
membered that the light of Arabia was in large measure a light bor¬ 
rowed from Greece and the remoter East: conspicuously so in the 
case of the Arabic Aristotle, which made its way in a Latin dress 
from Spain into Northern Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

After the fourteenth century Latin is no longer the universal 
language of Europe, no longer a national language in the sense in 
which the term has been used above, though it continued to live in 
works like the Imitatio Christi of Thomas H Kempis. The reason is 
that it was no longer alone in the field. And the Renaissance, from 
the very fact that it was a revival of purer standards of taste and 
diction, necessarily turned its back upon that well of living speech 
which had supplied the needs of the preceding centuries. But what 
killed Latin as a living tongue was not only purism but also the 
growth of its rivals in literary capacity. English had blossomed into 
literature as early as the seventh century (Ciedmon, to say nothing o 
Beowulf). German had produced a truly national literature in the 
twelfth and thirteenth. The reign of Latin thus overlaps that of 
the modern tongues as an organ of literature and science, an as 
their influence waxed, hers waned. . ... 

But I have yet to ask your attention to one more phase m ie 1 
of Latin. For if Latin died as a universal language when t e new 
literatures were born, yet it died only to rise again, toge er \w 
Greek, in a new form. 
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For the revival of classical literature in the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries turned its face in reality, not so much to the past as to 
the future. And perhaps the most important fact in the history of 
modern literatures is this, that all the names of first importance are 
post-Renaissancc. 1 Chaucer had caught its spirit; and among its 
most prominent representatives are to be numbered a Rabelais, a Cer¬ 
vantes, a Shakespeare, and later on a Goethe and a Schiller. Herein, 
I take it, lies the ultimate reason why we study the Greek and Latin 
classics at all; their study is in reality a study of our own past,— 
our very own, — divorced from which all that is most characteristic 
in the present is. only half-intelligible. Were it not for this, — were 
it true that the world would be exactly what it is if the Greeks 
and Romans had never existed, as the late Mr. Herbert Spencer 
thought and said,* — then, I confess, I should feel that the classical 
studies could be justified only as a disciplinary study — and for the 
light that Latin throws upon the vocabulary and syntax of the 
mother tongue. It is because the precise opposite is true, because 
modern life is soaked with Greek and still more with Latin influences, 
that it will always depend for its complete interpretation on a study 
of the classics — that is, so long as the landmarks of our pre¬ 
sent culture remain unshifted. And even at the present day the 
Latin language is to the Latinized classes what it was to our 
Teutonic ancestors, a second tongue, to which we can apply in a 
more real sense than to Greek the old saying of Cassiodorus: 
" Dulcius suscipitur quod patrio sermonc narratur.” * Hence it is 
that we like to speak of Plato rather than of Platon, and that the 
Germans, going one step further, convert Bacon into Baco. It 
is, indeed, a noteworthy phenomenon that the tongue of old 
Latium should have conquered for itself the New as well ns the 
Old World, and should find now in America a land which not only 
maintains Latin as an integral part of the school curriculum, but 
has also given to the Old World some of its most scientific gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries. 


Let me illustrate the influence of Latin upon English literature 
by one fact which I discovered only the other day. One of the most 
famous speeches of Shakespeare is, I think, based upon what would 
seem a prion a very unlikely source - the treatise of Seneca “On 
Mercy, an appeal to the reigning Emperor Nero.« The leading 

1 the kineses to the dawn which preceded the dav 

• Axdt ^ographu. voL n. p. 237. 5 * 

ScmSmI ° rA * >n * ia - ““O^ 1 S “dys. Hi,,ory o, Chnical 

of Titus Androoicus 5Brh iScSgj r^£'S't?^, thin K that 
P '0 lojorto, Xu, 32, may also come from SeueS, " gards “ b “* d “> C.ccro 
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ideas of Portia’s speech are all there; it is only the inimitable form 
of expression that is Shakespeare's. 


Nullum dementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem decet (i, 3, 3; 
again i, 19, 1). 

“ It becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown.” 


Eo scilicet formosius id esse magnificentiusque fatebimur quo in maiore prae- 
stabitur potestate (i, 19. 1). 

“’Tis mightiest in the mightiest.” 


Quod si di placabiles et aequi delicta potentium non statim fulminibus per- 
sequuntur. quanto aequius est hominem hominibus praepositum miti ammo 
exercere imperium? (i, 7, 2.) 

“ But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himself.” 


Quid autem? Non proximura cis (dis) locum tenet is qui 6e ex dcorum natura 
gerit beneficus ct largus et in melius potcns? (i, 19, 9.) 

“ And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


Cogitato.quanta solitude ct vastitas futura sit si nihil rclinquitur 

nisi quod iudex sevcrus absolverit (i, 6, 1). 

“ Consider this 

. That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation. 

Compare Hamlet, 11 , 2: “ Use every man after his desert, and 
who shall ’scape whipping? ” 

And the story of Augustus pardoning Cmna (i, 9) probauiy 
suggested: 

“It is twice blessed; „ 

It blesscth him that gives, and him that takes. 

Lodge’s translation was not published till some twenty years after 
the Merchant of Venice. But that is no difficulty to those who 
believe that Shakespeare had not forgotten the Latin which he had 
learnt at Stratford Grammar School. And Seneca was more read in 
those days than he is now: witness the enormous influence which 
his tragedies exercised on the predecessors of Shakespeare^ 
to commend the study of Seneca’s prose works to Shakespear 
scholars. 
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When the invitation to take part in this Congress came to me, the 
difficulty of surveying, in the allotted forty-five minutes, all the 
problems presented by the Latin language — problems in fields so 
varied as those of the critical treatment of the contents of the various 
authors, paleography in its more general aspects, epigraphy, gram¬ 
mar on the side of forms, grammar on the side of syntax, grammar on 
the side of meter, and the rest — seemed insuperable. I was there¬ 
upon assured that I might deal with all the problems, or with any of 
them. But my doubts were not at an end. I felt that the situation 
demanded that your speakers should discuss some phase of the 
subjects in which they were most practiced, and in which they had, 
accordingly, the largest measure of faith in their own judgment. This 
incant that, if I were to speak at all, it must be upon conceptions 
and methods in the study of Latin syntax. But it was one of the 
essential articles of my creed that no man can deal successfully' 
with problems of Latin syntax, if, as the plan of the committee seemed 
to contemplate, he sedulously confined his eyes to the ground covered 
by the Latin reservation. Again I was assured that I was at liberty 
to say what I chose. I plan, therefore, without regard to barriers 
of language, to discuss the way in which most writers to-day look 
at questions of the origins of mood-uses. 

We are not aware, in general, where our conceptions of mood- 
forces came from. We do not even know whether they properly 
belong together. What we have is an eclectic system. But the choices 
made have for a long time not been made by a conscious process, 
l^ach writer has in general accepted whatever seemed to him to 
commend itself. I shall later show you a single sentence of three 
lines, in which four radically different and mutually contradictory 
schemes are combined. 

A satisfactory treatment of the subject would demand a discussion 
every phase of opinion from the beginnings of syntactical studies 
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to the present day. It is obvious that I cannot present even a hun¬ 
dredth part of this. I must, however, necessarily run briefly over 
the centuries that preceded the one covered by the title of my 
paper. 

The first recorded thinking about the syntax of any language of 
our family took place among the Greeks. The moods received names. 
In the best Greek writing on the subject, that of Apollonius the Cross 
(an unhappy epithet for one engaged in so charming a work), Greek 
mood-syntax reached its culmination. Apollonius defined the moods 
as expressing a &a0c<rt? i^vx ,K *7» which I like to translate by the 
phrase, “ an attitude of mind.” We have not got beyond this yet, nor 
ever shall. We have strayed far from it in the last century, and to it 


we must return. 

Apollonius uses for the moods the names inherited from his pre¬ 
decessors. They are: bpurruty, the Mood of Indicating or Defining, 
the Latin Indicativus; irpnaraKriK^, the Mood of Commanding, the 
Latin Imperative; cv«t«k»/, the Mood of Wishing, the Latin Opta- 
tivus; and iwaraKTi^, the Subjoined Mood, the Latin Subiunctive. 
In giving the first three names, the Greeks were unconsciously 
thinking of the moods as Apollonius did in his definition. They were 
recognizing the attitudes of mind conveyed by them, the represent¬ 
ation respectively of a fact, of a command, of a wish. The list of 
forces is imperfect, but it is sound so far as it goes. Examples in 
which the three moods convey precisely the attitudes of mind de¬ 
scribed by the names occur in abundance. 

In hitting upon the last name, the Subjoined Mood, the Greeks 
committed a great error. They had named the other moods from 
their forces; this mood, on the other hand, they named simply from 
its relation, in subordinate clauses, to other parts of the sentence. It 
was to them simply the mood of attachment. The mischief accom¬ 
plished by this purely superficial treatment is not yet undone. 

We have already seen, then, two entirely different ways of looking 
at uses of the moods. For the second I know no apposite name, 
unless it be “ mechanical.” For the first, the conception which Jocks 
upon moods as expressing attitudes of mind, the 
“psychological.” We mean more to-day by the wc 
than Apollonius meant by his definition. But, s 


iper mum- 
psychological 


nius went, we mean the same thing. . . 

The Roman grammarians accepted the Greek concep lons ° 
moods, and translated the names, as above. Naturally, t en. *• 
plied the names Subjunctive and Optative to the same sc 
used under different cireumstanees. The mood » 
they called the Optative. The mood in the secon V 

ut eas they called the Subjunctive. tho 

The scholastic grammarians did not interest themse 
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moods. Interest was revived when the Renaissance grammarians 
took up the task. I hope some time to tell the story in detail. It is 
an exceedingly interesting and instructive one; and it has not yet 
been told in a way that seems to me wholly satisfactory, — admirable 
as is Golling’s sketch in his recently published Introduction in vol. in 
of the great German Historical Latin Grammar. 

We pass at once to the eighteenth century, and to the first in¬ 
fluences of modern philosophy. Delbriick, in his Comparative Syn¬ 
tax, has called attention to the influence of Wolff on certain parts 
of grammar, but no one, so far as I know, has called attention 
to what seems to be his influence on the doctrine of the moods. 


Wolff finds three notions to be fundamental in his scheme of ontology, 
namely those of Possibility, of Necessity, of Contingency. Here and 
there in the eighteenth century one finds a grammatical treatment 
corresponding to this. Thus in Meiner’s Phitosophischc and Allgc- 
meine Sprachlchre, Leipzig, 1781, the Indicative is made to fill the 
category of Necessity, the Subjunctive the two categories of Pos¬ 
sibility and Contingency. A less thorough-going use of the same 


scheme is to be found in Harris’s Hermes, London, 1751. Harris 
identifies the Potential Mood, the Subjoined Mood, and the Mood of 
Contingency, and explains the Latin Subjunctive of Purpose on the 
ground that an act purposed is in human life “always a contingent, 
and may never, perhaps, happen, despite all our forethought.” 

The philosophical system of Wolff was destined to be succeeded 
by the system of Kant; and the system of Kant was destined to be 
applied to the syntax of the verb. The fact that Kant influenced 
mood-syntax has been pointed out frequently enough. But it has 
been done by no one in detail except Koppin, in his two Bcilrdgc, 
1877 and 1880; and Koppin seems to me not clearly to have un¬ 
raveled the tangled threads, nor to have recognized sufficiently the 
modifying influence of Matthia, Dissen, and Thierech. Further, by 
quoting Matthift in an edition published in 1825-27 instead of the 
original edition of 1807 and 1808 (distinct books), and Thiersch in an 
edition of 1824 instead of the original one of 1812, Koppin makes these 
men to be followers, rather than shapers, of the opinion of others 
“° ° n , e P° mtcd out clearly the extraordinary manner in 
'Nhich ideas laid down first for Greek were taken up for other lan- 

2 °!u° Ur fam ^’ °, r the extra ordinary fact that under this or that 
isguise they or their descendants rule the greater oart of thr <rrnm 

d° m altogether '°° brief fashion within the short time allowed me. 
tn 1781, Kant published the Critique of Pure Reaeon the first 
orku^-out Of his complete system. In this he places all i’udements 

™ h 10 thaDk Pro, “- J °>“ *** *>' stance in place* this influence. 
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and Modality. Each of these categories is again divided into three. 
We are concerned to-day only with the use made of the categories of 
Modality. The sub-categories of this are: Existence, Possibility, and 
Necessity. Every recognition or conception of an act or state pos¬ 
sible to the human mind must fall under one of these three categories. 
These three conceptions, native to the mind, are the frames, so to 
speak, through which the mind looks at whatever occurs in the 
external world. 

Eleven years after the publication of the Critique , namely in 1792, 
J. G. Hasse, a schoolmaster in Kant’s own town of Konigsberg, 
published a Grammatology of Greek and Latin, for academic instruc¬ 
tion and the upper classes Gymnasien. In his general treatment; he 
adapted Kant’s scheme to grammar, the moods being made to express 
Existence, Possibility, and Necessity. In the details of his treatment, 
however, strangely enough, Hasse did not apply these conceptions. 

Nine years later, in 1801, Professor Gottfried Hermann of Leipzig 


published a book on the reform of the theory of Greek grammar, 
De emendanda rationc grammaticac Graecae. He upbraids Hasse, in the 
most general terms, for having misunderstood Kant. As for himself, 
he says that he shall hold himself free from taking sides in meta¬ 
physics, but that he shall avail himself of the categories of Kant. 
This is precisely what Hasse had done; and, so far as the verb is 
concerned, the adaptation made by Hermann is the same as the 
adaptation made by Hasse. On the whole, Hasse seems to have 
been the saner and better grammarian. He is to-day, however, 
almost forgotten, 1 while Hermann, dogmatic, severe, strenuous, and 
triumphant, fills a great place in the history of classical studies. 

The moods, says Hermann, indicate whether the act referred to 
actually takes place, or can take place, or must take place (the three 
categories of Existence, Possibility, and Necessity). The first idea is 
expressed by the Indicative. For the second, the subtile observation 
of the Greeks recognized two conceptions of Possibility, name y, 
Objective Possibility ( possibilitas obiectiva), and Subjective os 
sibility ( possibilitas subicctiva). The introduction o t ie er 
“Subjective” and “Objective,” which played so large a par 
philosophy, will be noticed. These two conceptions are ex P^ essc ^ • 
two distinct moods, the Subjunctive and the Optati\e. , 

junctive mood,or the mood of Objectivity,expresses t at w ic * 

nature of the case in the given instance is capable o ta mg • 
The Optative mood,or the mood of Subjectivity, expresses 
is capable of being thought. The third modal force, t a o ’ 

is expressed by the Imperative if the Necessity is Su jec i' 
verbal adjective -Wos if Objective. 


■ Hasse'6 name is not even mentioned in either of the two well-known lexieons 
by Pokel and Eckstein. 
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The Subjunctive is necessarily a dependent mood. For since it 
expresses that which in the nature of things in the given instance is 
capable of taking place, there must always be something to give 
the reason why the act can take place. But this can be furnished only 
in a main sentence. Hence the Subjunctive must always be de¬ 
pendent. Where it seems independent, this appearance is due to 
ellipsis. Thus cayt<K, “let us go,” was originally Jy< «Va“come, 
in order that we may go.” T« iroiC* stands for tnyiaivovri not*, “tell 
me what I shall do,” or ovk o’SaW “I don’t know what to 
do,” etc. 

Here we find a mixture of two influences. The one was the old 
Greek error by which the Subjunctive had been made the mood of 
dependency. The other was the error with regard to ellipsis, developed 
especially in the period of Renaissance grammar. The actual inter¬ 
pretation would be recognized by everybody to-day as impossible. 
Yet a great deal of our prevailing syntax of the present time his¬ 
torically goes back to precisely this reasoning of Hermann’s. 

The uses of the Optative are, in Hermann’s treatment, all to be 
deduced from the idea of the Subjectively Possible, that is, of that 
which may be thought as possible. Thus the mood used in expressing 
wish is the Optative, because a wish is the thought of something as 
possible. 

Hermann’s book marked the firm establishment of a new method 
in syntax, which we may call the metaphysical; and it made syntax of 
the Kantian type. 


We have now to trace the modifications of this first scheme. 
Matthia, in two Greek grammars, 1807 and 1808, appears to have 
desired to deal with his problems without a metaphysical leaning. 
Nevertheless he did not escape the influence of Hermann. For the 
Imperative, he followed the older treatment, and made it the Mood 
of Command, not of Necessity. For the Optative he accepted Her¬ 
mann s theory, with a modification. Hermann had made this the 
mood of Subjective Possibility, of an act thought as possible. Matthia 
threw he emphasis on the side of thought rather than on the side of 
« ty ' and acc °rdingly defined the Optative as the Mood of 


JJ^Subjuiutiw als ° hedepar “ d somew h»t from Hermann’s 
interpretation. Hermann had made the Subjunctive express 01, 
jective Possibility, in contrast with the Optative, the mood of Sub 
jective Possibility. Matthia held that both moods eTpressed the' 
fought of an act as against reality, the difference bXTat he 
Subjunctive expressed the act more definitelv a, 

or-*-Site SZm,: 

Matthia also remarks in the book of 1807 that th Q ♦ • 

of the Subjunctive being primary, and those^the 0^“ 
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ary, the former are regularly used with tenses of the present or future, 
the latter with tenses of the past. The next step naturally would 
be to make the difference between the two merely one of tense, 
the mood being the same in both. This step was actually and 
fully taken by Kiihner, in his Greek grammar, in 1833. 

The effect of Matthia’s hint that the Optative was only a secondary 
Subjunctive has passed away in the last quarter of a century. The 
effect of his shifting of the supposed ground of the Optative to make 
it that of Thought, and putting the Subjunctive likewise under this 
category, has not passed away. It is, as we shall presently see, the 
system under which we are mostly living. 

In the year 1808, Dissen, in a Habililationsschrift, De tempor- 
ibus ct modis verbi Oracci, gave another twist to the doctrine of 
the moods. He made the Imperative the mood of Will, — the old 
conception, with a new name. The Optative he made to express a 
conscious thought, that is, the recognition of something as the thought 
of some one else, or of one’s self at an earlier time. This was a mod¬ 
ification of Matthia’s view. For the Subjunctive, he constructed 
a modification of Hermann’s view. Hermann had made the Sub¬ 
junctive the mood of Objective Possibility, of that which in the very 
nature and condition of things (per ipsarum rcrum condicionem) is 
capable of taking place.. In order that this should be shown, there 
had to be a main sentence, on which the other depended. Dissen, 
throwing emphasis on the side of “the very nature and condition of 
things,” made the Subjunctive the mood of that which hung upon 
something else, in other words, the Mood of Conditionality. Natur¬ 
ally, then, the Indicative became, in his system, the Mood of Un¬ 


conditionality. 

The particle av, according to Dissen, in itself expresses Condi¬ 
tionality. This is the reason why all connectives compounded with 
iv (as in av , 1 brtiSav, i«.v, ora-, in6ray, <tr’ «.) take the Subjunctive. The 
same holds for the conjunctions meaning "before,” “so long as, or 
"until” (as n P W av, o^pa &v, in' iv). The same holds, further, 

for all relative words with av (as o«.o<rm, otos, onov, oOev), or e 
sense is the same as if, instead of the relative, one were to use an 
or birorav (“ if ” or “ when ”) with a demonstrative. 

This combination, made by Dissen in his working-out oi ins 
metaphysical material, remains in full force to-day, a ' ll J? |f 
taken up later by Thiersch, by Reisig, and by Hermann i * 
and then passed down from one German worker to ano ier. 
English-speaking world, it is to be found in the grammars o o • 

Allen-Hadley, Goodcll, Babbitt, Bevier’s Brief Greek Syntax. Monro s 
Homeric Grammar, and even Thompson’s Greek Gran 
learning and teaching the doctrine, nearly a cen un 


• I give these forms as Dissen writes them. 
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spun as a thread of a metaphysical web. It is wholly indefensible. 
It is, of course, true that there are relative and temporal clauses 
which are in effect conditions; but the great mass of these clauses, as 
of the others referred to, are not conditions. They arc mere, and 
wholly simple, determinative clauses (to employ a term from my 
Cum-Constructions and my Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and 
Latin). They simply answer the question, “What man, what time, 
what thing, etc., do you mean?” Thus in the sentence “happy he 
at heart above all others who shall lead you home in marriage,” 

«<«-«* S’av irtpl Ktjpi fiaxdpraTos oXXujv os #ct </ oiKoyS" dydyyrcu, Od. 

6, 159, the relative clause simply makes known to Nausicaa 
who it is that the speaker pronounces happy. It is no more con¬ 


ditional than the preterite Indicative in the corresponding “ thrice 
and four times happy the Danaans who perished then in broad Troy- 
land,” rpiapaxapts Aai aot <cat rtrpdi «?, o* rdr oXovto Tpoitj *V (\ptiy, said 
by the same speaker in Od. 5,306. Again in It. 2, 33, “ but keep this 
in thy mind, nor let forgetfulness lay hold of thee when sweet sleep 
shall leave thee,” tvr’ iv at luXi+pw vjtkos it is nothing short 
of grotesque to explain the last clause as conditional. It is merely 
a time-fixing clause, —an anticipatory determinative clause, the 
thing determined being here a time. 

l our years after the appearance of Dissen’s dissertation, in 1812, 
Thiersch published two Greek grammars. His mood-system is a 
composite of those of his immediate predecessors. For the Optative 
he accepted Matthia's view. This mood expresses an act as merely' 
bought ( als bios godacht”), as an idea (" Vorstellung"). A wish 
is expressed by the Optative because it conveys a mere thought A 

'' au “ m T aU u aCti ° D in the pasl ,akes the Optative, because 
of the th" 8 ge ,^ r , many aCU iDt0 onc 8 r °up is not an affair 
th.lLvl. ‘ n 1 ,hemsclves ("• hich . « such, would be expressed by 
he Indicative), but anact of the mind, and so a ■■ Vorstellung,” ctc > 


h „ 7 . S “ biu " ctive - Thier “'> adopts the view of Dissen com¬ 

bining all the phrases used about it in Dissen's dissertation’ The 

Lta.n Whalv m °°i ° f n e deptndent ' thc Aliened, the un- 
^ntv m I J ,nV ?' VeS De P cndenc y. Conditionality, or Uncer¬ 
tainty must accordingly go into the Subjunctive Thus in - 

helpful conceptions. Thus he recognized Ihe ri^ TT* T"*' 

pronoun out of the demonstrative in Greek Tnl L < 

reeK « and so established, 
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though still in a very incomplete way, the existence of an earlier 
stage of parataxis, out of which the later stage of hypotaxis grew. 
Thiersch also saw the facts of mood-usage more justly than his 
metaphysical schematizing suggests. He recognizes Will as the force 
of the Subjunctive in what he calls its earliest seat, namely exhort¬ 
ation and prohibition, and derives the Future force of the mood, as 
seen in many Homeric examples, from this earlier force, on the ground 
that acts lying in the future depend either upon the Will of some one 
or upon the later course of things (“dem weitern Erfolg”). In the 
same connection, he uses the phrase “wo dieser noch zu erwarten,” 
“where this is still to be expected/* Out of this has grown the use 
of the technical name Erwartung, now generally used in Germany 
for one of the families of meanings of the Subjunctive. We have thus 
already seen, as early as 1812, the suggestion that the uses of the 
Greek Subjunctive may be divided into two classes, Will and Ex¬ 
pectation, and the suggestion of the descent of the second from the 
first. This is psychological syntax, beclouded though it is by the 
veil of metaphysical syntax thrown over it. 

The opposite method, that which makes Expectation (Futurity) 
the oldest force of the Greek Subjunctive, was adopted by Aken, in 


i DU A . 

Both these conceptions, it may be said in passing, have been 
adopted for Latin. Thus in 1827, Wullner, Dcdcutung der Sprachlichen 
Casus und Modi, endeavored to explain all the forces of the Latin 
Subjunctive as containing the idea of Will, and in 1870, Greenough, 
The Latin Subjunctive, endeavored to explain all the forces of the 
same mood as expressing Futurity. Both these men had broken 
away from the tenets of the metaphysical school; yet both continued 
to hold the doctrine, which had arisen through the thinking of that 
school, that every use of a given mood contained in it the ongina 


force of that mood. _ . 

The general view of the Optative suffered no further development 

in the teachings of the metaphysical school, though a vane y 
names came into use. The mood was that of ors e • 
rein Vorgestellten,” “des bioss Gedachten“der rcinen _Sub e 
tivitat.” It expressed a thought, an idea, something a s 
reality. Yet various attempts, quite in the modem m * .. 
made to trace the evolution of one use out of anot er. , 

lein, Untcrsuchungtn iiber die gricchischen Modi, 18 » 

Optative is the mood of the Subjective, and that, as such t has■ two 
functions, one to express what is merely thought, t e 0 j s better 

what is wished; but he adds. " If .his seems nfc 

to start with the idea of Wish as the older, since |hnn vice 

that the idea of Vorstellung arose out of the.idea ^ 0 pta- 

versa.” The connecting link, he adds, may be fo > 
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tive of Concession. He does not illustrate, but probably has in mind 
such a series as “may it be so,” “grant that it be so,” “ it may be so.” 
Here is already the conception of the growth of one force out of 
another, and of a third force out of the second. This is evolution. 
a conception very different from that of the presence of some one 
force in all the uses of a given mood. 

So much for Greek. But the story does not end here. These same 
ideas were accepted as valid for the syntax of all languages. Often 
the same man wrote on both Greek and Latin, treating both in the 
same way. Thus Reisig, adopting Hermann’s views in substance, 
wrote a monograph on iv in 1820, and then, in lectures on Latin 
syntax, given finally in 1826-27, and published by Hassc in 1839, 
reproduced the same scheme for Latin, — three forms of being. 
Reality, Possibility, and Necessity, and three corresponding moods, 
Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative. Possibility is thought of 
either objectively, as resting on the relation of things, or subjectively, 
as in the mind of the speaker. 

This is the Hermannian scheme, pure and simple. The majority 
of Latin grammarians, on the other hand, following the modified 
scheme devised by Matthia, made the Subjunctive the mood of 
thought (“ Vorstellung”), and the Imperative the mood of command. 
Thus Zumpt, second edition, 1820 (probably also in the first, which 
I have not been able to see *), explains the Subjunctive in a clause 
of Purpose as expressing a thought (“ Vorstellung”), the Subjunctive 
with cum causal as expressing the idea of inner dependence, which is 
a matter of thought (“Vorstellung”), and the Subjunctive with 
cum temporal as involving the same conception of inner dependence. 
Here we recognize the greater part of our oixlinary syntactical 
armory of to-day. The story is henceforth largely the same. Schulz’s 
Latin grammar,.1825, says that the Indicative is the mood of reality, 
while the Subjunctive expresses the contents of a sentence not as'a 
fact, but merely as an idea, a conception. Thus in indirect questions 

on^T P “ rp °“ ° r result ' wishes ' concessions, conclusions] 
fh«7rt J 1 " 8 ' "1 th acU ’ but ni,h conceptions, as in “I told him 

“ g °" e to church ” <‘‘ dass ich in der Iiirchc gewesen sei”), 
“That r , t , be . momcnt l 1 re * ard ra y in church not as a fact 
1 . he ® S ,he object of a mental activity, and so as 

«Z C UB6 n Kane' ,He Same ' “ gain ' “ Etzler ' s ErorUr - 

1 , c 1 ® 26, Kuh „ ners Lat,n grammar, 1840, Madvig’s Latin cram 

^ runst' 8 ? yS ' f ° r CXample ’ th8t “ ^ 3" 

spsislsi 

Cohn* states that he has not been ab.e to see either of the first two editions. 
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on Thought alone, or as Command. The same doctrine is the prevail¬ 
ing one to-day in Germany. Thus Waldeck, in his Practical Guide 
to Instruction in Latin Grammar , 1892. says, pp. 146, 147: “Hierin 
nun liegt ein sehr wichtiger Unterschied des Lateinischen; diese 
Sprache fasst alles, was als von irgend jemandem, also auch dem Re- 
denden selbstgesagt, gefragt, geglaubt, empfunden, wahrgenommen, 
also gleichsam aus seiner Seele gesprochen wird, nicht als Thatsache 
auf, auch wenn cs an sich eine solche ist, sondern nur als die Behaupt- 
ung, Frage, Mcinung, Empfindung, Wahrnehmung desselben, also 
als Vorstellung.” And Methner’s Investigation in the Theory of the 
Latin Moods and Tenses, with especial regard to use in Instruction, 
makes that which the Subjunctive expresses to be everywhere 
“eine gcdachte, vorgestellte Handlung” (p. 152), "ein Gedanke” 
(p. 149), "ein vorgestelltes Geschehen” (p. 146). Hoffmann, in 
his doctrine of absolute and relative time as determining the mood 
of the cum- clause, carried the doctrine to its natural conclusion by 
making the Subjunctive the mood of the non-existent, and did not 
even see the humor of this reductio ad absurdum. 

American Latin grammar followed German Latin grammar. The 
Andrews and Stoddard’s grammar, upon which most people of my 
generation were brought up, taught that “the Subjunctive mood is 
used to express an action or state simply as conceived by the mind 
and again, that “relatives require the Subjunctive, when the clauses 
connected by them express merely a conception; as, for example, a 
consequence, an innate quality, a cause, motive, or purpose.” Two 
of our well-known grammars of the present day base the treatment 
of the moods upon the same thing, — grammars made by two men 
who have rendered distinguished service to classical studies. One o 
them, that of Professor Gildcrsleevc, says: “ The Subjunctive mood 
represents the predicate as an idea, as something merely conceivec in 
the mind (abstractions from reality).” The other, that of lro essor 
West, says, “Mood is the manner of stating the action of the ver . 
The action may be stated: (1) As really happening. The Mooa oi 
Fact (Indicative). (2) As Thought of. The Mood of Will, 1^im¬ 
possibility (Subjunctive). (3) As Demanded. The Mood o 
mand (Imperative).” Here is the same scheme, — Fact, in K , 
Command. Thus the metaphysical Matthifi- Hc rraa nn -Kant.an 
scheme of 1801-1807 is being taught in America in 1904- 
extremest product of the methods of the metaphjsica ® ’ 

which I have just spoken, namely Hoffmann’s d ° ctn ™' °. ause was 
and relative time as determining the mood in the cu RIU i 

imported into America in the Allen and Greenough ’ .j j 

passing over into the Harkness grammar, stood in 

French Latin grammar has largely followed the same course. 
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Thus a very important French syntacticist, Ferdinand Antoine, 
whose recent death all workers in classics must deplore, wrote in his 
Synlaxe de la Langue Laline, Paris, 1885, p. 163, “Le subjonctif 
exprime une simple conception de resprit.” 1 

Thus far I have been followingout, for Latin, the Matthia-IIcrmann- 
Kant theory. Another form, the Thiersch-Dissen-Hcrinann-Kant 
theory, is to be found in Ramshom’s Latin grammar, 1824. Rams- 
hom makes the Indicative the mood of Reality, the Subjunctive 
the mood of the Conditioned, and the Imperative the mood of Neces¬ 
sity. It will be seen that I do not agree with Golling’s statement 
that the grammars of Zumpt and Ramshorn rest upon no philo¬ 
sophical theorems, but upon grammatically scientific foundations. 

Many combinations and interadjustments of these systems have 
of course appeared. Thus Schmalz, in his Latin syntax of 1885. 
started with Subjectivity, and from this got Dependency, Inner 
Connection, etc. In the third edition, 1900, he starts with a fictive 
power (which is simply, of course, our too familiar " Vorstcllung ”). 
and from this gets Subjectivity, which he then makes to account for 
the various dependent uses of the Subjunctive. The oldest theory 
of the Subjunctive, namely, that it is essentially a subjoined mood, 
has also been revived by Krucziewicz, in the Zcitschrift fiir Oster- 
rcichischcn Gymnasien , 1S94, and in a printed lecture by Professor 
West in the Latin Leaflet for January 18, 1904. 

This must suffice for Greek and Latin grammar. It would seem 
now as if my story might be at an end. But the most extraordinarv 


part of it still remains to tell. Metaphysical and wholly unpsycho- 
logical ways of looking at mood-syntax did not stop with the gram¬ 
mars of two languages, but spread to grammars of all languages of 
the family. 

The Indicative, says Becker in his Organismus, 1827, expresses an 
act as "ein wirkliches,” while the Subjunctive represents it os “ein 
vorgestelltes,” whether it be in itself real or conceived (“sei es an 
sich wirklich Oder vorgestcllt”). Grimm adopted the system in his 
German grammar, Matzner in his English grammar, etc. It is to-dnv 
the dominant creed. Every teacher of English, German, or French 
Will recognize it os the system in almost universal vogue. I need 
give but a couple of illustrations, one for English, and one for French. 

One of the latest and best American grammars of English, that of 
Professor Carpenter, says “Verbs are said to be in the Indicative. 

", T ra,iVC m0 ° dS ’ accordiD 6 « they represent, 
statements as actual facts, as thoughts, or as commands and again. 

Subjunctive mood represents statements as thoughts or con- 


“ U *5?™ both by private 

views upon the constructions with aL^uam ex P°^ n ,f‘ d ..^ v 

v ’ PnuBJuam, dum, donee, and the like. 
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ceptions, which may or may not have a basis in reality, or which are 
obviously not conceivable as facts.” 

In Macmillan’s French Course, Third Year, by G. Eugene Fasnacht, 
we read on p. 62 the statement, “The Subjunctive Mood (is used) 
if the Principal Sentence implies that the action expressed in the 
dependent clause is merely conceived in the mind of the speaker.” 
And in a single sentence of three lines, referred to earlier in this 
address, we have a mixture of four systems. It reads as follows: 
“ In the sentence ‘son pere veut qu’il vienne,* ‘his father wishes that 
he should come,’ the contingency (eventual fact) of his coming is in 
the speaker’s mind, subjoined to the will of another (his father).” 
The word “contingency” belongs to the Wolffian school, the phrase 
“in the speaker’s mind” to the Hermannian-Kantian school, the 
phrase “subjoined to” to the old Greek error about the Subjunctive, 
and the word “ Will ” to true psychological syntax, in its simplest 
form. 

But, it may be said, “the English Subjunctive and the German 
Subjunctive, at any rate, do express ideas, and not facts. Why not 
so explain them, then, in class-room work?” The most conclusive 
single answer is as follows: “If j'ou do this for the English Sub¬ 
junctive, c. g., you should also explain in the same way the more 
common equivalents, namely, the forms with the modal auxiliaries 
will (1st person), shall, should, may, might, can, could, would” When 
you ask, “ Why does the writer here say shall, why does he here 
say can, why does he here say would?” the student should be 
taught to answer, in every case, “Mood of idea.” But there could 
not be a class so blind that some one in it would not ask the ques¬ 
tion, “Do all these words express the same idea, and may any one 
of them be substituted in any sentence for any other?” 

The truth is, that our first task to-day is to get rid of all this 
metaphysical inheritance, which belongs to an unscientific age, an 
to study language directly by and for itself. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CONSIDERED 
IN ITS RELATION TO OTHER SUBJECTS 

BY OTTO JESPERSEN 

(Jens Otto Harry Jespersen. Professor of English Language and Literature, Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen, b. Handers. Denmark, 1860. Ph.D. Copenhagen. 1891. 
Member of the Royal Academy. Copenhagen. Honorary Member of the Asso¬ 
ciation Phonltiauc Internationale, Honorary Member of the Modem Language 
Association of Anurica. Author of Articulation o\ Speech Sounds; Progress in 
Language; Ixhrbuch dcr Phonetik; Phonctische Grund/raocn; How to (each a 
Foreign Language ; Growth and Structure o/ the English language, etc.) 

No single human individual ever lived completely isolated from 
his fellow beings; no nation was ever entirely cut off from other 
nations; and no contact between individuals and nations ever took 
place without leaving traces in their coming lives. Language is 
inconceivable without such contact, and nothing is more contagious 
than modes of speech. From the manner in which a man talks, one 
can always tell what sort of people he has had most intercourse with 
and what sort of influences, intellectual and moral, he has been 
chiefly subject to in the whole of his life. This is true of nations 
too; a complete survey of the English language would, therefore, 
show to the initiated the whole of the life of the English nation from 
the oldest times till the present day. 

Let us for a moment imagine that all human records, all books, 
documents, inscriptions, letters, etc., were lost, with the single excep¬ 
tion of a number of texts written in English at various dates, and 
let us imagine a body of men buckling down to the task of writing 
the history of the English language with that material only. They 
would be able, of course, to find out a great many things, but how¬ 
ever highly gifted we imagine them to be, there would always remain 
to them an immense number of riddles which no amount of sagacity 

S - ? e “ abl * thcm solve - and which n °w, to us, are no riddles at 
an. in the old texts they would encounter a great many words whose 
meamngs could be gathered with more or less certainty from the 
context; but a vast number of other words would remain unintellig- 
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ible to them, which are now made perfectly clear to us by their 
similarity with words in cognate languages. How much should we 
understand now of Beowulf, if we had not Gothic, German, Norse, 
etc., to compare the words with? And then the forms of the words, 
their inflections and modifications: our supposed philologists would 
be at a loss to explain such phenomena as vowel-mutation (umlaut) 
or to understand the use and formation of the different cases, etc. 
Similarly, when they saw a great many of the old words disappear 
and give way to others that were hitherto totally unknown, they 
would not be in possession of the key we now have in Scandinavian, 
in French, in Latin and Greek: much of what is now self-evident 
would under these circumstances strike everybody with amazement, 
as falling down from heaven without any apparent reason. 

A scientific treatment of the English language must, then, pre¬ 
suppose the scientific treatment of a great many other languages as 
well, and the linguistic historian cannot possibly fulfill his task 
without a wide outlook to other fields. Not only must he have some 
acquaintance with the cognate languages, the Arian (or Indo-Euro¬ 
pean) family and more especially the Germanic (or Teutonic) branch 
of it, but the English have in course of time come into contact with 
so many other nations and have been so willing to learn foreign 
words from people of every clime, that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that whoever would really and thoroughly fathom the English 
language would have to study half the languages spoken on the earth. 

More than to any other branch of science the investigators of 
English arc indebted to Arian and Germanic philology. They have 
continually to consult such works as Brugmann’s and Delbriick's 
Vergleichcndc Grammatik und Syntax, Strcitbcrg’s Urgcrmanische 
Grammatik, Kluge's, Uhlcnbeck's, and Franck's etymological dic¬ 
tionaries, not to mention the other dictionaries of German, Dutch, 


etc., in which etymology plays only a subordinate part; further 
periodicals like Bcitrdgc zur Geschiehtc dcr deutschcn Sprache und iAter- 
ntur. Journal of Germanic Philology, Indogermanische Forschungen, 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, — it would be an easy thing to lengthen the list. 
In classes of Old English recourse must continually be had to Vcrncr s 
law in order to explain the relation between wees (Mod. E. was) an 
waron (Mod. were), or between risan (Mod. rise) and r<cran (A o • 
rear). To understand the rudimentary passive in hatte (“»s called, 
cf. Spenser’s hight), we must go to Gothic, Sanskrit, and Grce , as 
indeed we must to comprehend the whole of the inflectional system. 
The force of the prefix gc- in gchieran, gewinnan, gedon, and innumer 
able other verbs is made intelligible by a reference to Latin con- in 
conficio, etc., and to the different tense aspects ( aktionsartai) o 
Slavonic and other cognate languages. All this is too obvious to ca 


for further comment or illustration. 
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I must, however, mention here especially one language of para¬ 
mount importance for the study of Oldest English, namely Frisian. 
The Frisians were the neighbors on the Continent of the tribes that 
invaded Britannia; so much the more must we regret that no very 
old monuments exist to show us the state of the Frisian language at 
the time of the invasion or shortly afterwards. But even those 
monuments we have, from the thirteenth century on, have not been 
studied by philologists with the care we might expect, considering 
their importance for the history of English. In fact, Frisian has been 
the stepchild among Germanic tongues. Now, however, this seems to 
be in a fair way of becoming otherwise, and Anglists — to borrow that 
very convenient name for “students of English” — should heartily 
welcome the endeavors of Dr. Wilhelm Heuser, who has in a very 
handy little volume made the Old Frisian language readily accessible 
to everybody, and who has there and elsewhere called attention to 
sotne very important conclusions that can be drawn from Frisian 
phonology with regard to Old English dialects. 1 It is to be hoped that 
this line of research will in future receive ail the attention it deserves. 


As already hinted above, English philology has to deal very largely 
with loan-words from various sources. Celtic philology, however, 
is not so important to the Anglist as might appear likely at first, 
because there are really very few Celtic words in English, a fact 
which is easily accounted for by the theory of speech-mixtures put 
forward lately by the eminent Celtologist Windisch.* This question 
is largely mixed up with another question which has been much 
discussed of late years, namely, what language did the Angles and 
Saxons find generally spoken on their arrival in England? Had Latin 
^supplanted Celtic, totally or partially? This, however, need not occupy 
us long here, as it really falls outside of the history of English proper.* 
In whatever direction it may be finally settled, the fact remains 
that Latin loan-words are extremely numerous and important in the 
English language. All educated people are well acquainted with 
those innumerable scientific, technical, and other Latin words which 
have been adopted during the last five centuries and which have 
stamped the English vocabulary in so peculiar a way. But this class 
of words, together with the Greek words, which are inseparable from 
them, offer no serious difficulties to the philologist. They are book- 
words, taken over through the medium of writing in the form cor¬ 
responding with that of the golden age of classical literature, and 


£** Heiddbe, S' Indo-gcrman- 

longuet brUtoniqueg. Paria. 1892 ^oRatsct- ‘ th - ^ ”“*• dan* to 
English* Studien, xix (1894), p. 329 ff 


mo 

Angchachscn und Romancn, 
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only a minority of them have in English cast off the literary im¬ 
print. 

Much more philological interest is attached to the older strata of 
Latin loan-words, the oldest of which were adopted before the 
Angles and Saxons left the Continent. Here we have to do with an 
oral influence, and the forms of these words therefore reflect the 
pronunciation of the Latin-speaking communities with which the 
various Germanic tribes came into contact. The deviations from the 
classical forms found in the English shapes of these early loans must 
therefore be due partly to changes in the language from which they 
were borrowed, partly to the subsequent alterations they have 
undergone in the borrowing language. Rightly interpreted, they 
consequently shed light on the development of Latin into Romance 
as well as on that of Germanic into English, and inversely, in order 
to be rightly interpreted, they require familiarity with both languages 
on the part of the investigator. As contemporary monuments are 
totally wanting, at any rate for the borrowing language, the subject 
is extremely difficult of treatment; but most of the phonological 
difficulties have been surmounted in an important work by A. 
Pogatscher. 1 The cultural side of these early loans as well as of the 
somewhat younger loans due chiefly to the conversion to Christian¬ 
ity has been treated of by Kluge and others, especially MacGilli- 
vray.* 

The Danish and Norwegian vikings and especially those Scandi¬ 
navians who settled in England for good, left a deeper mark on the 
English language than is very often supposed. It is evident, therefore, 
that the student of English should not neglect the Scandinavian 
languages, the less so as their close relationship with English and the, 
early development in them of a literary style enable the scholar to 
clear up a great many points in English, even apart from those points 
where the protracted contact between the two nations has left its 
marks on either nation's language and civilization generally. Hitherto 
it has chiefly been Scandinavian scholars who have grappled with 
the numerous problems connected with this contact. The Dane 
Johannes Steenstrup has traced much of juridical importance bac 
to Scandinavian institutions, his chief criterion being the loan-uor 
test. 3 The Swede Erik Brate gave us the first account of the fates 
of Scandinavian sounds in Early Middle English, 4 and lately ib 
countryman Erik Bjdrkman has given us a very full and extreme > 


* Pogatscher. Zur lautlehre dcr griechischen, etc., lehnworte im AUenglischen. 

Strassburg, 1888. .strass- 

* F. Kluge, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen philologie.t. ^ ■ . 0ld 

burg, 1899. — MacGillivray, The Influence of Christianity on the ^ ocab J 
English. Halle, 1902. lft oo 

* Joh. Steenstrup. Danelag. Xormannerne , vol. iv. Copenhagen, zur 

* Erik Brate, Nordische Ichnwdrier im Orrmulum. Paul und Braune 9 

geschichte dcr dcutschen sprache, x (1884). 
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able treatment of the whole of the subject, in which both lexical and 
phonological points of view are done full justice to. 1 

The Scandinavians had scarcely had time to establish themselves, 
still less to complete their social and linguistic fusion with the native 
race, when the Norman Conquest brought in another element, which 
was to play a still greater part in the development of English life 
and English language—at any rate as far as outward appearance 
is concerned, for if we were able to look beneath the surface and to 
take everything into consideration, it is not improbable that the 
Scandinavian influence would turn out to be the more important one 
of the two. As it is, French loan-words are more conspicuous than 
Scandinavian ones, just as the political revolution brought about 
by the Conquest is more in view than the subtler modifications of 
the social structure that may be due to the Danes and Norwegians. 
Among the historians who have written of the Conquest and its 
consequences and who have incidentally paid attention to linguistic 
facta and unearthed documents illustrative of the conflict of languages, 
Freeman deserves of course the foremost place, although he is per¬ 
haps a little apt to underrate the rdle played by French. Some of his 
assertions have been put right in Johan Vising’s excellent survey 
of the history of the French language in England.* 

As for the French loan-words themselves, more attention has been 
paid by English scholars to their place in the economy of the lan¬ 
guage, their intellectual power or emotional value as compared with 
the native synonyms, than to the relation to their French originals, 
although that side too offers no small interest. Their phonology is 
rather complicated on account of their coming from various dialects 
and being taken over at various dates, so that sometimes the same 
French word appears in English in two widely different forms, for 
instance catch and chase. The first scholar who treated French loans 
in English from this ppint of view with perfect knowledge of French 
as well as of English sound-history was Henry Nichol, whose article 
on the French language in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica gives much attention to English and is still well worth read¬ 
ing. Since then, the question has been treated in various places by 
that indefatigable veteran worker in all branches of English etymology 
Walter William Skeat,* and in Germany by Dietrich Behrens. 4 

With regard to the other languages, from which English has 
borrowed freely at various times, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, etc., it is 

19<x£ r 9 k 02 Bi6rkman ’ ********* ^n-Words in Middle English, i-n. Halle. 
’ Johan Vising, Franska svrdkfl i EnnlnnA T—»H OAt.k._ 
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to be regretted that no specialists have made these several influences 
subjects of monographs, as the very able chapters devoted to them 
in Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology cannot be said to have 
exhausted the subject. 

I have spoken hitherto of the direct use obtainable from the study 
of other languages for the history of English. But it is clear that 
indirectly, too, the scientific study of any subject, and more especially 
the scientific study of any language, may be of value for the student 
of English. The wider his outlook and the greater the number of 
languages he is able to compare with English, the more light will he 
be able to throw on his special study. His ideas ought not to be 
narrowed down to one particular type of linguistic structure. A 
broad horizon is the more necessary because the development of the 
English idiom has in a great many respects diverged very widely 
from the structural type characteristic of the older languages of the 
same family. The grammarian should be on his guard against apply¬ 
ing indiscriminately the same categories and the same points of view 
to all languages, for no language can be rightly measured by the 
yard of any other language. This, however, is just what has been 
done to a very great extent, not only with regard to English, but 
more or less in describing and in judging all languages. Latin gram¬ 
mar was studied earlier than, and more extensively than, any other 
grammar; Latin was considered the language, and any deviation in 
other languages from its rules was considered a deterioration. Even 
if this manner of looking at things grammatical has now been largely 
superseded, because an ever-increasing number of different languages 
have been scientifically investigated, there still remain not a few 
survivals of the Latin superstition, which it will be the work of future 
grammarians to root out completely. Grammatical terminology is still 
in the main based on Latin grammar. The student of English will 
find in his grammatical vocabulary expressions for whatever English 
has in common with Latin, but those grammatical categories and 
phenomena which are not found in Latin have either no names at 
all or else each author has his own names. The combination found 
in “he is reading” is by some called simply the periphrastic conjug¬ 
ation, by others the progressive form, or the present continuous, or 
the descriptive present, or the definite present. Now, of course, 
names are not everything, and we may have very' definite notions 
without definite names, or, at any rate, without definite names 
accepted by everybody. Still, the want of a fixed technical nomen¬ 
clature is decidedly a drawback. 

But there is another, and much more serious, drawback dcrive( 
from the preponderance of Latin grammar. It is, in fact, a very 
difficult thing for anybody that has been from his earliest yout 
thoroughly drilled in that particular set of grammatical ideas, to 
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liberate his mind from their vitiating influence when dealing with 
another language. His grammatical vision is too apt to be colored 
by the Latin spectacles he has worn so long. He will look in English 
for the same cases, the same tenses and moods as he is familiar with in 
Latin, and it is surprising how often he finds them in places where a 
man coming fresh to a grammatical investigation of English without 
a previous training in Latin would probably have described the 
actual phenomena in a totally different manner. I open one of the 
best-known English grammars and find the following statement, 
namely, “The name of Cases is given to different forms which a 
noun (or pronoun) assumes to denote its relations to other words in 
a sentence. Five Cases may be distinguished in English, the Nomin¬ 
ative, Objective, Dative, Possessive, Vocative.” The author does 
not appear to have seen his own want of logic in making form the 
distinguishing feature of cases and yet establishing five cases in 
English, for in a note he goes on to add, quite unconcernedly, that 


“with the exception of the Possessive all these have long since 
lost their characteristic endings, but the use of the Case-names 
serves to mark the relations formerly indicated by them.” In the 
grammar I quote, as well as in some other modern ones, such dis¬ 
tinctions are referred not to Latin, but to Old English, but I think I 
am right when maintaining that they arc really made in deference to 
Latin syntax rather than to Old English, as shown by the inclusion 
of the vocative on the one hand and by the exclusion of the instru¬ 
mental on the other. Such grammars also classify as accusatives of 
description or of time, space, measure, or manner, a great many 
instances where Old English and other cognate languages have the 
dative or some other case. We should accustom ourselves in dealing 
with such questions to take each language, and each stage of each 
language - Modern English for instance - entirely on its own merits 
and look the real facts m the face, without any regard to how other 
languages express the same meanings. In a very able book on the 
absolute participle in English, the author says that it is right to 
parse the so-called nominative absolute as “a dative absolute in dis- 
f, U ‘ S , e „ . Now ‘ hls an “ to vef y much the same thing as saying 
Inhl! '°“ m ° t,VC 15 a horse iD disguise or-to remain within thf 
sphere of anguage - to say that in “ he likes pears- he is a dative in 
disguise, hlces a plural in disguise, and pears the subject in disguise 
because m Old English the sentence would run "him liciab peran 
It is unhistoncal to treat Modern English as Latin or Old Enrihh 
any other language in disguise. “ Engl ‘ Sh ° r 

It is often urged that we should in English j 
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my father is sick,” for there is really a logical foundation for the dis¬ 
tinction made here by Finnish: isani on vanha (nominative); isani 
on jo tullut vanhaksi (translative, indicating the state into which 
any one or anything passes); isani on sairaana (essive, indicating 
the state in which anybody or anything is). The distinction is a real 
one in Finnish, because it is shown externally; but it is not a real 
one in English. In the same manner we should be justified in speak¬ 
ing of a dative case in English, if it had either a distinct form or 
manifested itself outwardly in some other manner, for example, by 
a fixed position. If the dative preceded invariably the accusative, 
we might recognize a positional dative, but it does not. In “ I gave 
it him ” there is nothing grammatical to show us which of the two 
words is the indirect object. It is true that when the direct object 
is a noun (not a pronoun) the indirect object is always placed before 
the direct object; but that is not enough to establish a separate case, 
unless, indeed, we should be willing to apply the same designation of 
“ dative case ” to all the nouns placed first in each one of the follow¬ 


ing sentences: 

I told the boy some stories. 

I asked the boy a few questions. 

I heard the boy his lessons. 

I took the boy long walks. 

I kissed the boy good-night. 

(I painted the wall a different color.) 
I called the boy bad names. 


I called the boy a scoundrel. 1 

If we arc to speak of separate datives and accusatives in English, 
I for one do not know where in this list the dative goes out and the 
accusative comes in. (Note that in the second sentence Old English 
would have had two accusatives.) In the same manner I think it 
perfectly idle to inquire what case is employed in “ he was tied a 
and foot," “they were now face to lace," “weshall go down Harr 
wax, this day week," “ I saw a man the age of my grandmother, e- 
We have here various employments of the “ kernel ” or “ cru e 

of a noun, and nothing else. It is even more wrong to speak o p 

with to and of as datives and genitives, as is done, for ms ' 
articles on “Die Trennung eines Genitivs von semem r g 
Worte durch andere Satzteile.” What is meant is the ^ of 
prepositional (or adverbial) adjuncts, as in “ the amva ^ 

the German Emperor.” Of the Emperor is * 0 ™ re ^ ver ta kes an 
Cowes is an accusative or from Cowes an ablative. ^ sham 

interest in the purification of English g ra ““ a ^ J 0 ® help in a n 
classifications as I have here instanced, will find gr 

, . K „* t hev all occur and 

1 Some of these combinations may not be very frequent, 
all have to be analyzed. 
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excellent book by H. G. Wiwel,' in which the same kind of work has 
been done with regard to Danish and in which the growth of the 
traditional grammatical system is, moreover, elucidated in a masterly 
manner. As Danish resembles English more than any other language 
in grammatical structure we have here another instance of a research 
in one language being useful to students of a cognate tongue, liut 
it should not be forgotten that in England one of the foremost scholars 
of our day has done excellent work in this respect, for Henry Sweet’s 
ingenious essay Words, Logic, and Grammar of 1873 1 really not 
only anticipates such works as Wiwel’s, but on some points even goes 
further in doing away radically with traditional notions and gram¬ 
matical prejudices. 

The exaggerated importance attached to Latin is also injurious to 
the study of English if it causes forms and constructions to be valued 
according to a Latin standard. Some authors, Milton and Drydcn 
among them, have impaired their English prose by thinking too much 
of Latin syntax instead of trusting to their natural linguistic instinct, 
and similarly some grammarians are apt to despise such English 
idioms os are contrary to Latin rules. The omission of relative 
pronouns, a preposition placed at the end of a question or of a relative 
clause, the passive construction with a so-called dative turned into 
the subject, all these eminently English idioms have not been valued 
according to their merits. That the ordinary schoolmaster should 
persecute these things is perhaps only what might be expected so 
long as a rational course of modern linguistic science as applied to 
English does not enter into the ordinary school curriculum, but what 
concerns us more here is that the same underrating of a great number 
of pithy and expressive constructions is found even in works dealing 
with historical English grammar. In the same manner, instead of 
examining impartially the rise and spreading of the past indicative 
in conditional clauses (“if he was caught, he would be punished”) 
and after such a verb as wish (“I wish he was dead”), many gram- 
manans dispose of the use by simply branding it as careless or slip¬ 
shod English, precluding themselves from the correct point of view 
by considering come in “if he came” as necessarily subjunctive. If 
people would not blink the fact that in modem English “ if he came ” 
and ,f we were ” and - if I do » and a thousand other sentences are 
see ho ger *, he f m . lhe ‘ nd, cative or in the subjunctive, they would 

the II ,"‘ , 1 13 that the ,nd,ca ‘ ivc should come to be used in 
the comparatively very rare instances in which the indicative and 
^unctive forms are stUl distinct, and then we should plab^ 
soon see an mvest.gat.on, which is now nowhere found, of the quesl 

as 
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tion, where does unsophisticated usage retain the subjunctive and 
where is the indicative employed naturally by everybody in England 
and America? 

This leads up to another consideration. Up to quite recent times, 
the history of any language was chiefly studied through the means 
of written literature. But now it is more and more recognized that, 
indispensable as are written documents for the study of the older 
periods, they can never give everything, and that they will remain dead 
until vivified by the help of the study of the language as actually 
spoken nowadays by living men, women, and children. The study 
of language should always begin, like charity, at home; everybody 
should be trained in the investigation of his own,his family’s, and his 
friend’s every-day speech, before going on to deal with dead lan¬ 
guages — and I take here the word “dead” in its strictest sense, 
including the language of Carlyle and of Emerson just as well as that 
of Chaucer or of Cynewulf, for they are all accessible to us through 
written and printed books only. The tendency towards a living 
language-study is strong everywhere, and the student of English 
should keep thoroughly abreast of the best work done in that direc¬ 
tion with regard to other languages, German, French, Scandinavian, 
and so on. This is true of all branches of philology, not only of 
phonetics, where it has been recognized by everybody in theory 
if not always in practice, but also of such branches as syntax and 
semantics, where there is now in many countries a growing tend¬ 
ency to take as a basis the observation of the actually spoken 


The study of other languages will assist the Anglist in more ways 
than those enumerated hitherto. Let me finish this lecture by draw¬ 
ing attention to one of the most fundamental problems in the evolu¬ 
tion of language. English is characterized by its large ^mixture 
of foreign words, and the history of the English-speaking race 
a large measure the history of its mixture with alien rac ^ n ’ 

English has gone farther than most cognate languages in >' P 

itshereditary flexional system and wearing off most of the 

The problem naturally arises: what is the relationor - there any 

relation, between these two things, race- or speec 


simplification of structure? influence is the 

The general assumption seems to 8 g slated in 

cause of that simplification, and this assumpt , to Drove 

a purely dogmatic manner, no attempt being ever or to 

the assertion. Nor is it possible so far- Ije^eithe^o p 
disprove it on the strength of English ^” e ’ ne forc ign in- 

afforded by contemporary documents is _so matical system 

fluence to which the breaking down of the Id 8 Norman 

is ascribed is nearly always taken to be that due 
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Conquest. But as I have shown elsewhere 1 it is probable that the 
Scandinavian immigration exercised a much stronger influence on 
English grammar than the French. Both the mutual relations of the 
two languages, Scandinavian and English, and the greater rapidity 
of the structural change in the North, where Scandinavians settled in 
the greatest number, point decidedly in that direction, if we are to 
think of foreign influence at all. On the other hand, the chronology 
of some changes, for instance the early confusion of the old system 
of genders in some Northern monuments, as well as the gradual 
manner in which the leveling took place on many points, where we 
seem able to account phonologically and morphologically for each 
little step in a development which it took centuries to accomplish — 


all this makes it not unwarrantable to speak of the whole process as 
one which would have taken place in the same, or nearly the same 
manner, even had no foreign mixture entered into play. 

As we arc thus left unable to answer the question decidedly one 
way or the other from what we know about English itself, the idea 
naturally presents itself that an examination of parallel processes 
in other languages might perhaps assist us materially. For if we 
find everywhere else in other languages the two things, mixture of 
speech or of race and simplification of grammatical structure, going 
together, and if, on the other hand, pure languages are always con¬ 
servative in thoir structure, the conclusion apparently is a safe one 
that the two phenomena are interdependent. The limited time at 
my disposal, and still more my limited knowledge, prevent me from 
doing here more than throwing out a few hints. 

Among the Germanic languages, Danish is one of the simplest, ns 
far as Sectional structure is concerned, —and Danish has undergone 
a very strong foreign influence, a considerable part of its vocabulary 
being made up of Low German words. If we compare the different 
Danish dialects with one another, we see some differences in regard 
to the degree in which the simplification has been carried out, the 
dialect of W est Jutland going farthest in that respect. There for 
instance, the three grammatical genders have been merged together 
final -e has disappeared, the definite article is one invariable prefixed 
«, while in other dialects it is postfixed and varies according to num¬ 
ber and according to the two or, in other places, three genders still 
distinguished. Now, there does not seem to be 1 scrap of ev^ence 
to show that this part of the country has witnessed any stronger 

neat^t to U Germa n “ W ° rth nqting that in district 

Otto Jespereen, Progress in Longuoge, p. 173 . London, 1894. 
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dialects, the Rev. Dr. H. F. Feilberg. The structural contrast to West 
Jutlandish among the Scandinavian languages is Icelandic, which 
has preserved the old endings and inflections with wonderful fidelity; 
this conservatism is combined with an extremely small number of 
loan-words, and no race-mixture has ever taken place. 

We proceed to South Africa, where we find a language which has 
perhaps thrown off more of the old flectional complexity than any 
other Germanic language, English not even excepted, namely Cape 
Dutch or “ Afrikaansch,” “ de Taal.” The total absence of distinction 
of gender, the dropping of a great many endings, an extremely 
simple declension and conjugation, which has given up, for instance, 
any marks'of different persons and numbers in the verbs, and other 
similar traits, distinguish this extremely interesting language from 
European Dutch. As for loan-words, the number of English words, 
which is now very considerable, can have nothing to do with the 
simplification, for the English did not come to the Cape till after 
the grammatical structure had undergone most of its changes. 
French loan-words are not so plentiful as might be expected from 
the number of Huguenots among the original stock of immigrants, 
but Malayo-Portuguese has contributed quite a considerable number 
of words. In the latest book on Cape Dutch the simplification is 
attributed, not to any particular foreign tongue, but to the fact that 
the language has been largely spoken by people having originally 
had a different mother tongue, no matter what that tongue was in 


each individual case. 1 ...... AnA 

Among the Romance languages, Roumanian evidently is the one 
which has undergone the strongest foreign influence; it has a great 
many loan-words from various sources, and the people also is largo y 
mixed with alien populations. But here, the structure of tie an- 
guage is rather less simple than that of the sister tongues; Roumanian 

has,'for instance, preserved more of the old declension than other 

Romance languages. Its neighbor, Bulgarian, has m so^rcspect 
the same position among Slavonic languages as Rouma _ 

Romance. The same causes have been at work among ion of 

tions and have produced race-mixture as well as a larg P , to 

loan-words from Turkish and other languages. Bu * 
simplification, Bulgarian stands on 

manian, as it has given up very much of the old b , 

the case-system has nearly disappeared, and prepo 

very extensively instead of the old f ndingS pr language which has to 
In the Balkans we meet with still * DOt * eT £j? x i rcme \y artificial 
be considered here, namely. Modem Greek. n us here, 

form in which this language is written docs not concern 

. H. Mevor. Die *r «„rcn. GSttingen. 1901. - Compare a.so D. C. 

Hesse ling, Het Afrikaansch. Leiden, 1899. 
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as it is an outcome of an entirely unnatural tendency to conceal the 
history and development of some two thousand years. Spoken 
Modern Greek presents a combination of the two phenomena, sim¬ 
plification of grammar and a great influx of foreign words. 1 So does 
Modem Persian too; its accidence is extremely simple and in so 
many respects resembles English that Misteli consecrates the last 
sections of his great work to a comparison of the two languages in 
their present shapes. 1 Persian also in that respect resembles English, 
that it is full of loan-words, nearly all expressions for philosophical, 
abstract, and technical ideas being Arabic words. But just as most 
of the philosophical, abstract, and technical Latin and Greek words 
were adopted into English after the process of grammatical simplifi¬ 
cation had been carried very far, in the same manner Arabic influence 
in Persian follows, instead of preceding, the doing away with most 
of the old complexity of grammar. Pehlcvi, or the language of the 
Sassanid period, before the Arabic conquest, is far simpler than Old 
Persian. If, then, the Persian simplicity is a consequence of speech- 
mixture, it must be one of earlier date, and perhaps the Aramaic 
influence on Pehlcvi is strong enough to account for everything; 
that, however, must be left for specialists to decide. 

In India, the old system of inflections has broken down in the 
modern languages, which are all more or less analytic in their struc¬ 
ture. Hindi seems to have gained much in simplicity as early as the 
thirteenth century, although the modern system of auxiliary verbs 
and of postpositions was not then fully established, but the strong 
influx of Persian (with Arabic and Turkish) words did not begin till 
some centuries later. Hindustani is practically the same language 
as Hindi with still more foreignisms in it. Gujarati has preserved 
more of the old inflections than Hindi, but the Persian elements are 
rather more numerous here than in Hindi. 

We should not leave the Arian (Indo-European) languages without 
mentioning the numerous varieties of Creole languages that have 
sprung up in all those parts of the globe where Europeans have been 
in constant communication with native populations of different 
races. Grammatical simplicity has in all these languages been carried 
extremely far, and though the actual admixture of exotic words is verv 
unequal and inconstant, varying as it does, according to circumstances 
and individuals, still it is always pretty considerable.* 

Outside the Indo-European languages, the nearest in kin are 
probably the Finno-Ugnan group. The absence of old documents 


rrtlZZ XStaSS f Knuntaehcr. Da, 

rede m dtri e l - *»yr. akademie dor 

1893 F ' MlSt ' U ' ChanherMi *r haupMMichUn (ypen da, spraMaucs. Berlin, 

’ See H ' Schuchfudt , KnoliscU sludUn, Wiener akademie, 1883 ff. 
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makes it a difficult matter to speak of the history of these languages; 
still, we may say that Esthonian, which has undergone a strong 
German influence, shows a more worn-down state of the old grammar 
than Finnish, and that the same is the case with Livonian, which has 
been so strongly influenced by Lettic that nearly half of the vocab¬ 
ulary is borrowed from that language. As for Magyar, or Hungarian, 
its vocabulary presents a highly variegated appearance: Persian, 
Turkish, Slavonic, Latin, and German elements are frtjely mixed with 
the original stock. Phonetic development has worn down the forms 
of the words to a considerable extent, and many of the old gram¬ 
matical forms have disappeared. The case-endings now used arc 
quite modern developments and are joined to the words in a much 
looser way and also much more regularly than those of Finnish, for 
example; in fact, they can hardly be termed anything but post¬ 
positions. On the whole its grammatical structure seems to be really 
simpler than that of the other languages of the same group. 1 

In the Semitic group, Hebrew even in the oldest period known to 
us is much simpler in its grammatical structure than Arabic. Whether 
this is due to speech-mixture or not is a question which I must leave 
to others to decide; but I am told that scholars are now beginning 
to recognize more and more Assyrian loan-words in Hebrew. Ara¬ 
maic is still simpler, and here foreign influences seem to be much 


easier to trace. , T w* 

Outside the three great families of languages which I have here 
spoken about, very little is known to me that might servei toclew 
up our question. Malayan has a very simple grammatical structure 
and a very great number of foreign words. Chinese is still less com 
plicated in its structure, but is its vocabulary to any great extent 
made up of loan-words? On the other hand, are the American Indian 
languages, with their intricacies of grammar, comply free from 
foreign mixtures? It is surely permissible to entertain some doubt 

on both of these heads. 


I am painfully conscious that what I have bee.> able * do hereto 
only a very imperfect sketch. I dare " ab)e t0 adduce, 

from the somewhat conflicting evidence II ha ' e ° suggestions 

but I have thought it might be well to throw out a few sugg^ ^ 
for a future work, which ought certawly to b d ^ mentioned , 
possessed of a deeper knowledge of the Un*u« 1h ligh t on 

and, if possible, of all the other anguages that nugh 

the subject. This scholar of a let us hope, n altent ion to chrono- 
I Should venture to recommend to pay < 1 simplici ty, but it 
loey — for lt ,s not enou oh to state mixture 

_ t m lonely indebted to the 

t With regard to the Finno-Ugrian languages, 
lectures and writings of Vilhelm Thomsen. 
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must be shown also for each individual case that the latter is sub¬ 
sequent in time to the former, if we arc to believe in a cause and 
effect relation between them. And then he must, wherever possible, 
distinguish between speech-mixture and race-mixture and determine 
in each case whether one or the other or both have taken place. He 
will find some very useful generalizations on the relation between 
the two kinds of mixture in a paper by the American scholar George 
Hempl, 1 whom I am happy to quote here at the close of my paper, 
for it would scarcely be possible to find a more apposite place than 
America in which to investigate the question I have alluded to. Here 
in America you have race-mixtures and speech-mixtures of every 
kind going on and readily accessible to observation every day. Here 
you see the greatest amalgamation that the world has ever witnessed 
of human beings into one great nation. The future of the English 
language is to a great extent in the hands of the Americans. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to see that the study of its past and of its present 
is taken up with such zeal and such energy by a great number of 
extremely able American scholars that we cannot fail to entertain 
the very best hopes for the future of English philology. 

' G. Hempl, Language-Rivalry and Speech-Differentiation in the ease of Race - 
Mixture. Transactions of the American Philological Association, xxrx (1893), 
p. 35. 



PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 


BY GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 
(Professor of English in Harvard University) 


My theme is Present Problems with regard to the English Lan¬ 
guage. I did not choose this theme myself, nor was it, I suppose, 
assigned me by a committee of philologists or linguistic students. 
Indeed, it is manifestly not altogether appropriate to the nature of 
the general subject, to the character of the material with which one 
deals in linguistic investigations, or to the present state of science in 
the department of learning which we are met to discuss. In natural 
science, in philosophy, in social questions, the specialist may no doubt 
survey the field at any given moment and pronounce categorically 
that this or that question (or group of questions) presses with peculiar 
insistence for solution, and that when the solution is arrived at, it 
will point the way to large discoveries, or to momentous advances in 
knowledge or enlightenment. In the investigation of a particular 
language, however, the case is different. There are problems enough, 
no doubt, and difficult problems; but who shall venture to say that 
we are now grappling with principles or theories on which depends 
either the whole future of our science or the amelioration of the 


human race? 

Pray do not misunderstand me. It is by no means my purpose to 
criticise adversely the managers of this intellectual enterprise. Nor 
do I intend to belittle the subject which calls us together, and to the 
study of which we are, each in his own way, so ardently devoted. 
Least of all would I be taken to mean that there is nothing to taiK 
about. As I have already suggested, we have problems in "ance, 
- an abundance, indeed, which is fairly embarrassing. A1 I desire - 
to account for the omissions which you. will severally' detect :m my 
discussion this afternoon. It is not to be expected that any 
treatment of so complicated a business should not over o 
the pet puzzle of many an individual among this au icnce. 
very multifarious in our interests. Look into your hear«, gcntlemen^ 

and judge. Some of us are worrying over "u-umlaut, others pass 

sleepless nights in meditating on the Kenticism 
not a few the dog’s letter, the snarling Mera comna ofJhe oW 
grammarians, is a perpetual stimulus or an ever-punc .. 

in the flesh. A select number find their refreshme ( 

In unriddling runic puzzles. Others the Middle English dative charms 
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elusively, — fleeing to the woods, but desirous first to l>c seen. For 
myself, I must confess that I give much thought to certain idioms 
containing (as I think) for and an adjective, but reducible, in the 
opinion of many, to compounds with the “intensive prefix." — and 
that I should die happier if I felt sure of ever knowing the whole 
truth about the kankedort in which Troilus found himself when he 
heard Pandarus and Cressida whispering at the door. 

These, then, and thousands like them, arc all present problems with 
regard to the English language, and I might easily fill my allotted five 
and forty minutes by cataloguing them, and still leave the most im¬ 
mediate interests of some of you untouched. Because these are little 
things, the scoffer talks of pedantry, and the mousing philologist is 
ridiculed as an operose trifler—a cavalier of empty thoughts. But we 
may leave the scoffer out of account. Our revenge on him is lordly 
and complete. As a learned friend of mine once said to some of his 
fellow students who were inclined to think that literary criticism 
was the whole of life, — it is exhilarating to observe the hungry 
eagerness with which the supercilious outsider picks up the crumbs 
that fall from the philologist's table. A correct analysis of if you 
please, or you are welcome, or willy nilly, or a demons! rat ion of the com¬ 
mon trick of substituting a glottal catch for a guttural, will hold an 
audience of literary enthusiasts as surely ns the finest analysis of the 
®sthetician or the boldest flight of the critical aeronaut. 

The minuter questions of English philology, such as those to which 
I have already adverted, are of course being settled one by one. and 
their solutions are gradually, though very slowly, finding their place 
in collective treatises. One of the larger problems that confronts us 
is the difficulty of getting collective treatises written in a competent 
way. To be sure, there is no reason for discouragement. As we com¬ 
pare the array of trustworthy manuals that the tyro now has at his 
disposal with the scanty and incorrect apparatus of the greatest 
scholars fifty years ago, we have much to be thankful for; but no 
one can deny that there is still an enormous amount of sifting and 
codification to be done, even in those departments of our subject 

phSoS ^ the m ° St CaniCSt and fFUitfUl attention from 

Fn^Y arHCSt P f ri0d ° f ° Ur langUage (eaM il Anglo-Saxon or Old 
f * “ y ° U P' case; for this Petty question of mere nomenclature 

I refuse to regard as a problem, though much ink has been shed in 

aSThl'^e 8 rSn m0re T'"^' '"a SUCCeSsful| y “tudied than 

One o the mn<t “l nced D °t be recapitulated, 
une of the most potent has been, of course, the fact that Anglo-Saxon 

tins field, the act.ve cooperat.on of scholars of different nationalities 
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well trained in philological method, some of whom have only a slight 
interest in the English language in its later, and much more significant, 
developments. 

Yet our shelf of Anglo-Saxon works of reference is far from full, 
and some of the gaps occur in places to which we should oftenest have 
recourse if we did not know they were empty. The state of Anglo- 
Saxon lexicography, for example, is a disgrace to English-speaking 
scholars. Who will give us a halfway satisfactory Anglo-Saxon dic¬ 
tionary and free us from the thralldom of Bosworth-Toller? Grein’s 
Poetical Lexicon is so marvelous a piece of work that, old as it is, 
one hesitates to suggest its revision. Yet everybody knows that a new 
Grein is a need that is sorely felt. A distinguished American scholar 
has long been giving his leisure hours to making collectanea for an 
exhaustive Anglo-Saxon dictionary; but I doubt if he has much 
expectation of finding a publisher. There are understood to be large 
materials at Oxford; but one despairs of ever seeing them put forth. 
Is there any hope except in international cooperation among a large 
number of scholars, financed by some institution of inexhaustible 
resources that feels no regard for profits, and directed by a specialist 
characterized by equal breadth and fineness of knowledge and by 
exceptional skill in the organization of materials and the management 
of collaborators? Instances of similar lexicographical enterprises 
now proceeding to a successful issue will at once occur to you. I need 
not mention them by name. Should we not all keep in mind as one of 
our first duties the furtherance of this great undertaking in every 


way in our power? 

I will not dwell on the other deficiencies in our Anglo-baxon 
equipment. On the whole, the material is so compact and manageable, 
the various desiderata are so well defined, and the number of trained 
workers is so great, that, without being unduly sanguine, we may 
hope to sec most of our needs supplied as time goes.on, - the g>'eat 
task of the dictionary excepted. There is still much to do m Anglo- 
Saxon dialectology; but the main lines of distinction ® 

nized, and there are a number of distinguished monographs Synta 
,o be sure, is an almost unfilled field; but to that subject^ 
recur in a moment. As to meter, there are st, 1 -de differences of 
opinion, and of late there has been manifested a tenden 
the soundness of some of the best-accredited resu _ , hin „ 

however, is clear: There are a large number . been aS cer- 
structure and movement of Anglo-Saxon verse 

tained beyond the possibility of dtasussions® 11 points of 

admit of orderly classification. In all our ram nQfc opi mons. 

theory it is well to remember that these facts a / ’ j * 1 .. 

The vises do actually contain such and such syllables, arranged thus 
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and so, and with certain quantities and accents in reasonably fixed 
positions. All of these facts may be significant with regard to the 
meter; many of them must be significant. How far all or any part 
of them suffice to pluck out the heart of the mystery is a debatable 
question. The objection that an ancient scop cannot have had all 
these types and sub-types in his head when he took harp in hand is 
merely ludicrous. It is much as if one were to contend that the 
musician’s crotchctsand semiquavers arc perverse nonentities because 
a boy can whistle a tune without ever having heard of them. It is 
about on a level with the child’s inquiry as to how Adam found out 
the animals’ names. There may be — there probably is — a good 
deal about Anglo-Saxon meter that is not yet discovered; but that is no 
reason for rejecting the information which we have already acquired. 

While this particular subject is under our eyes, and before you 
have had time to describe me in your own minds as either a philistine, 
or a partisan, or a shuffler, it may be well to say a word on the history 
of English meter in general, —of what we may call Modern English 
meter in distinction from that of pre-Conquest times. Here there are 
certainly problems enough. The whole matter is. one enormous 
puzzle. We do not really know how far English meter is Germanic, 
how far it is Latin, and how far it is French. Individuals know: there 
are theorists in plenty who feel certain about the influence exerted 
on the native versification by the hymns of the church and tiie 


secular poetry of the foreign invader. But I am not speaking of the 
views of those who know because they have made up their minds, 
but of what can actually be proved to the satisfaction of an unbiased 
scholar. Again, the whole subject of quantity in modem English 
meter is as good as terra incognita. Of course quantity plays its 
part as well as accent. Our ears tell us that, and our common sense. 
Besides, we have the testimony of the poets themselves. But how 
great is the quantitative function, and what are its relations to 
accentual rhythm? Further, we are in no sort of agreement as 
to pauses in metrical writing. Most metricians tell us, for instance, 
that in Shakespeare’s blank verse a pause may take the place of an 
unaccented syllable, — some even assert that it may stand for one 
that is accented. To me, however, such statements appear to have 
no meaning. They seem to belong to mathematics, not to poetry. 

Again, we are at sword’s points about ictus and rhetorical accent 
Everybody knows that the same verse may often be singsonged 

rjT aC ^ nts J ttnd Tead "M* three or four, and that it satisfies the 

in oTJT, th ° Ugh H appea ' 3 to the ^tellect 

, only one of its two renditions. What are we to make of this 

oHeetTmL ^7*5 of Pitch-accent and stress-accent? What 

“sionr far are they aad «** 
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These are elementary questions. But no scholar in the world has 
yet answered them to anything like general assent. Heaven knows 
there are answers enough before the public! About once a year some¬ 
body puts forth a brand-new system of English meter, with novel 
symbols and a fresh nomenclature; and it is impossible even to con¬ 
jecture the number of eager young spirits in our universities who are 
at this moment beginning to glow with the hope that they have at 
last put their fingers on the strings in the long-sought way. For my 
own part, I am not sanguine. We know the rough facts, and we can 
feel the finer ones as we read or chant the verses of the great poets. 
But whether we shall ever do much more is a question. The phonet¬ 
icians are active, and if help comes from any quarter it must come 
from them. But — if one dare say it — some of the most advanced 
phoneticians have become so subtle and hair-splitting, and seem to 
have so little notion of what is worth doing and what is not, that 
they appear to an outsider (as well as to not a few of their more 
conservative brethren) to be doing little more than piling up rubbish. 
Some day there may be born a great psychologist with an innate 
feeling for verse as verse. When he has exhausted the subject of 
psychology, he may apply himself to literature, and when he is 
sufficiently at home in that field, he may perhaps find time to become 
an expert phonetician. He may then solace his declining years by 
explaining for good and all the intricacies of English meter. I hardly 
expect to live to sec the man. Let me add, by the way, two more 
qualifications: he should be modest, and a person of unusual 


common sense. .. . f 

There are problems in plenty with regard to the history of English 

as a literary language, this side of the Anglo-Saxon perio , 

many of them are of great moment to students of 

as to the special devotees of linguistic science. To some of the q 

tions there is a generally accepted answer, - generally acce P ted>.t 
not quite amply demonstrated. As to others, scholars take aides 
(and hold them) with commendable stiffness Nearly 0^ ^ 
questions are pretty generally misconceived, in this ° • 

by the educated public, including most writers of 

First among the problems that I have now m-nmd*th 
question of French influence upon English •l" «' impos . 

this matter is pretty well settled. We know (tho ^ N()rman 

sible for historians of literature to find out heft) Con q U est. so 
dialect was familiar at the English.court beta. ^ Hastings, it 
that it is conceivable that, even w “ hout t ^ that of French at the 
might have come to occupy a position ““J“ r or Germ an at the 

Prussian court in the reign of Frederick the ^ tha( „ ie 

Danish court in the eighteenth centu ^‘ . , t aftcr th c Conquest 
prevalence of Norman French as a court dial 
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had very little direct influence on English; that the dialect from 
which most of the Old French words came that made their way into 
the language of the island was Central French; that most of these 
words came in after 1300 (say between 1300 and 1400), and that 
many of them were in the first instance literary or society borrowings, 
like prestige or fianctc in modern times. But nobody has yet grappled 
victoriously with the details. The complicated linguistic situation 
in England in the early fourteenth century — the critical moment in 
this concern — is, in fact, appreciated by very few persons, if one 
may judge from what one hears or reads. One of the best of Middle 
English scholars—-oneof the small number to whom the English of 
that period is a living language — has gone so far as to declare that 
the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe was the language of the English 
court in Chaucer’s time, and that that great poet and accomplished 
courtier thought as highly of it as of the French of Paris. Another 
good scholar appears to believe that the French of Gower came 
straight down from Anglo-Norman times. It is seldom recognized 
that there were in the fourteenth century, as there are now, great 
differences among the gentry and nobility of England in the purity 
with which they spoke the language of the polite nation, and that 
a Parisian accent was then, as now, a highly valued accomplishment. 
We shall never get these tangles straightened out until some Ro¬ 
mance scholar whose native language is English and who has a philo¬ 
logical as well as a practical command of it, gives us an authoritative 
book in which all the needed distinctions are made and the evidence 
that establishes them is marshaled. At present it cannot be denied 
that everything that has been written on the subject is superficial, 
or fragmentary, or honeycombed with error. I know — you all 
know — a philologist of the first rank, equally versed in Romance 
and in Germanic philology, who has such a book as we want in his 
head at this moment, and who merely needs to overcome his modesty, 
to lay aside the self-sacrificing work which he is constantly doing for 
others, and to abandon for the moment a modicum of his com¬ 
mendable caution, to perform an inestimable sendee to the history 
of the English language. 

Another point of great importance is the r61e which is to be 
ascribed to Chaucer in the development of our standard idiom. Here 
one would think there might be agreement; but there is none. The 
old view that Chaucer made literary English by mbcing French 
with corrupt Anglo-Saxon, throwing in final e’s at wUl, and polishing 
the conglomerate, was so absurd (though it is far from being exploded 
in outside circles) that it has, by a revulsion of feeling, prompted 
some to reduce his sen-ices to an infinitesimal quantity. These 
revolutionists seem to believe that Chaucer found the literary lan¬ 
guage ready made in the dialect of educated Londoners, and that 
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the history of that literary language would have been the same if 
he had never lived. Between these extremes it is not hard to find the 
truth; but it is hard to prove it, hard even to get it accepted as a 
working hypothesis. What we should be careful to remember is that 
there is a vast amount of work still to be done before we can know 
exactly what happened in England, linguistically speaking, between 
1350 and 1450. That work, too, does not consist merely in writing 
dissertations of the statutory length on the basis of a conventionally 
orthodox scheme of Middle English dialectology. For (may one dare 
to whisper it?) Middle English dialectology is not by any means 
reducible, in the present state of our knowledge, to any such hard and 
fast scheme as one might think from the confident little treatises 
that appear from time to time from aspirants for academic honors. 
There has been too much cocksureness in assigning this, that, or 
the other document to the southwest corner of the northeast Midland 
district, or in declaring that a writer must have been born five or 
six miles from Lichfield and passed some of his maturcr years in the 
outskirts of Warwick, occasionally passing through Coleshill as he 
returned to his native town on a visit to his kinsfolk. Here again I 
would not be misunderstood. Far be it from me to refuse recognition 
to the painstaking labors of those (great scholars and small) who have 
toiled in this field, whether in gathering materials or in ordering them 
and drawing inferences. What is meant is merely that there i* 
a fictitious air of completeness and scientific certainty about the 
dialectology of Middle English as at present understood which will 
not stand the test of scrutiny on the part of one who asks for evidence 
and requires sometimes more than a medieval subservience to au¬ 
thority. What is purely an inductive inquiry has come to be too 
much a matter of deduction. It is incumbent on the younger gener¬ 
ation of English scholars to reopen the case, —not in a hostile spirit, 
but with a determination to prove all things and hold fast only that 


which is good. . 

Hitherto, study of the Middle English dialects has been too 'tnuc 
confined to their phonology, — partly, no doubt, because o i * 
portancc as a criterion, but partly also because of the s ° m 
disproportionate attention which this branch of linguistic scicn • 
received for so many years, and partly (alas!) from inertia. Here 
certain schemes already drawn to fill up; here was a diagram, 
was the line of least resistance. Many an American, m re ^ e ^ 
has become intensely interested in his own ancestors e ^ 
had come into possession of a genealogical chart an oo 
for filling the blanks. Now, though admittedly there can e ^ 

tigation of dialects that is not based on sound phono ogy. , , 

to be equally evident (though it seems not to have been found so) 
that, when the sound-chart of a dialect has been prope y 
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our study is not at an end. We know very little about any dialect 
when all we know is its vocalic and consonantal behavior, and, indeed, 
when we add to that an acquaintance with some of its inflectional 
habits. With reference to the great Middle English dialects, — each 
of which has an abundant literature and may lay claim to have been 
at some time a literary language of some pretensions, — wc need to 
know its characteristic vocabulary, the special idiomatic phrases 
which distinguish it, its metrical system, and its syntax. If wc un¬ 
asked how far our present codified knowledge of the dialects in 
question meets these requirements, we shall have to hang our heads. 
This is a matter of some concern to the literary historian as well as to 
the linguist. It has been much the fashion to talk about “schools” 
or “groups” of Middle English poetry. The terms may be misleading, 
but we will not pause to quarrel with them. In the present state of 
our ignorance about some of the things just mentioned, there is 
constant danger of our confusing what belongs to a dialect with what 
belongs to a school. Nor is that all. Different works arc not infre¬ 
quently ascribed to the same writer on the ground of resemblances in 


style and language which, if they prove.anything, prove only that 
the documents arc written in the same dialect and employ a common 
stock of catchwords and catchphrases. The abuse of the argument 
from so-called parallel passages is largely due to our ignorance or 
neglect of all dialectic phenomena except those of sounds and forms. 
It is safe to say that arguments for identity of authorship in the 
Middle English field arc every day based on collections of parallel 
passages of a kind that would call down Homeric laughter on the 
heads of their accumulators if they were dealing with documents 
and writers of our own day. Now much of this abuse comes from 
pure neglect of logic; but by far the larger part of it must be charged 
to ignorance, excusable and even unavoidable ignorance, perhaps, 
but still ignorance, pure and simple. The investigator simply does 
not know that the phrase or sentence or verse that he copies down 
on his card is not the property of A or B or C, but of everybody who 
spoke or wrote that dialect, and that, accordingly, it was the in¬ 
evitable form of words when that idea (itself a commonplace of 
experience or reflection) had to be expressed. 

The "vocabulary test" is pretty nearly discredited by this time 
so fantastic are the pranks which it has been forced to play in the 
ace of an astonished world. But the “parallel passage test" is still 

nu^f ^T' Yet T “ ' kn ° W ’ il U 10 be P re ^med, that, for some 
S k C T ° f ex P ression is not the but the set group of 

from n^ M P ° r S ? tenCC; and that consequently the tost 
from parallel passages * often in no way distinguishable from that 
irom community of vocabulary. 

All this suggests one of the most serious desiderata of our science. 
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We need to pass from the study and collection of words to the study 
and collection of phrases. Lexicographers deserve all honor. In the 
Middle English field, to be sure, we are still pretty badly off, but 
we ought to be thankful for what we have. Yet how little has been 
done towards the history of idioms and phrases in comparison with 
the labor that has been devoted to tracing the history of individual 
words! What I say applies as well to Modern as to Middle English. 
We need investigations of phraseology. There is no more fascinating 
pursuit for the linguist, none that will repay him more immediately 
or more abundantly for his time and trouble. The bearings of the 
subject are multifarious. Take the purely historical point of view. 
We know that a certain poem contains twenty per cent, of French 
and Latin words. Are we to infer that this measures the Romance 
element in its language? By no means. How far are the phrases 
French or Latin in their relations, even when the words are Ger¬ 
manic? Our habit of translating foreign phrases literally and making 
them a part of our speech is well known and of very long standing. 
Many of our commonest idioms are naturalized citizens that have 
adopted the speech of their new country. It is notorious that the 
genealogist has much trouble when he gets into a region where 
immigrants have been in the way of translating their family names. 
We must remember, too, that there are what may be called literary 
idioms as well as popular idioms, and in these Middle English writers 
reveled with all the unrestraint of authors who wished to produce 
largely and rapidly and who had never conceived that it is a virtue 


to be original. ' 

For some time we have been trembling on the verge of another 
huge group of problems, which I have mentioned two or three times, 
but without dwelling upon them. I refer, of course, to syntax. 

The study of English syntax is in its infancy. The neglect of this 
department of philology has, indeed, been often commented on witn 
reference to all the modem languages. It stands in the g 

contrast to the minute and almost passionate attention " 
been devoted to the history of sounds and forms, ^ct Eng b J ■ 
has the bad eminence of being perhaps more neglected tha 1 
any other great language. A few brilliant scholars . 

with the subject. Several heavy and unilluminatcd p 
made unwieldy collections of material, usually over oo mg 
.natters or stopping short as soon as they had reached apomtat 
which they were in sight of something either difficul o g . of 
There are two or three manuals of substantial worth, an 
distinguished monographs. But in general it must be a mi e ^ 
English syntax has hardly been studied at all, except _ P _ .. 

purposes. 1 have learned.since these sessions began, a 
equipped and uncommonly keen-sighted scholar has in 
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work on this subject, from which we are justified in expecting the 
happiest results. 

Perhaps it is worth while to survey the field for a moment, — to 
specify what one would like to have if wishes were horses, — to 
sketch, however tentatively, a kind of programme. 

In the first place we desire to know thoroughly the Germanic 
foundations. For this, of course, a complete Anglo-Saxon syntax 
is necessary: not a mere list of verbs with the cases they govern, 
or an array of the different ways in which the numerals may be 
arranged, or a set of statistics comprehending the relative frequency 
of the weak adjective and the strong. These things are well enough, 
and we cannot get along without them. But what we must look 
forward to is something far less mechanical, a system of Anglo-Saxon 
constructions such as we already have for the classical tongues, 
discriminated as finely as the nature of the idiom will admit, arranged 
both logically and historically, complete both for the poetry and the 
prose, and supported at every point by exhaustive material. This, 
of course, is not the task of one man, or perhaps of one generation; 
but we are not talking about what can be accomplished to-morrow or 
next day. We are trying to face the problem of English syntax as 
it stands, probably the most stupendous problem of all those with 
which it is our business to grapple. 

This ideal system of Anglo-Saxon syntax is needed, as we have 
seen, as a foundation for our whole structure. We must know how 
the syntax of our language stood when English was a purely Germanic 
speech, before we can reason with certainty as to what took place 
when our idiom was subjected to those extraordinarily complex 
forces which have made it unique among the languages of articulate¬ 
speaking men. 


Here, at the very threshold, we arc confronted by a difficulty of no 
small proportions. Since most of our Anglo-Saxon prose is translated 
from the Latm, we cannot trust its syntactic evidence without 
careful scrutiny. At every step, therefore, the possibility of foreign 
literary influence must be borne in mind. We must compare the 
constructions of poetry, and we must appeal constantly to the 
testimony of the other Germanic languages. Nor must we forget, in 
examining the poetical texts, the archaizing tendency of all expres- 
sum m verse. Finally, we must bear in mind the probably of 
>ntactic differences coincident with differences of dialect, and we 
must remember the special complications that have results f™™ 
^Paxtia, transference of a largely of Angl^n^ !Z 
ne dialect, more or less completely, into another 

someUme 4 -we^han’K~ and ”^ ** f0rCed 10 do !t “ow »nd 
ho Ju ’ h be m a P° s,t,on to study With intelligence the 
bewildering syntax of the Middle English period. mtel,lgence the 
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The most obvious question about Middle English syntax is: 
What did French do to it? This is not the only question; but it is so 
insistent that to many persons it plays the part of Aaron’s rod with 
the other serpents: it swallows up all the rest. Very little has been 
accomplished in the investigation of Middle English syntax, and in 
part for this very reason. Some scholars appear to think that all one 
has to do is to discover a French construction (or a French phrase) 


that is identical with one in the English of this period, and then to 
infer that we have an example of the gradual Gallicizing of our 
language. The inference is far too easy. Take for example, the 
matter of prepositions and cases. One often hears that the substitu¬ 
tion of prepositional phrases for the inflected cases of nouns comes 
from unconscious imitation of the French. But we must be cautious. 
As inflections decay, what is to replace them but prepositions? 
Imagine for the moment that there had been no Norman Conquest, 
but that inflectional decay had taken place in English as it has in 
Dutch and Danish, for example. Would not the spread of preposi¬ 
tional phrases have taken place then? There were already con¬ 
structions enough of this kind in Anglo-Saxon to give the impulse to 
any number of analogies, — to any amount of growth. I am not 
taking sides. I am merely asking for a suspension of judgment until 
we have more facts in order; and this suggests a second article in 
our programme: We need to study carefully and exhaustively the 
syntax of the Transition Period, comparing it on the one hand with 
Anglo-Saxon and on the other with contemporary French, and 
checking all our conclusions by means of the development of the 
Germanic languages in general. Such a study, devoted to a. period 
of English during which the direct influence of French m other re¬ 
spects (on the vocabulary, for instance) was almost ml, ought to gn e 
us some idea of the native tendencies which 0U ^ ,an g ua f tl wa t S f “ 
to follow. A priori, it might reasonably be mainUined that fore g 
syntax is not likely to be intensely operative so long as a langu 
shows such an independence of outside influences as ^ 

vocabulary pure. May it not be that, after a , e tcd? 

Frcnch in modifying our syntax has been greatly « 

We must all admit the possibility, but there is n * j am 

who has the right to dogmatize on the subject. ’ ntax as 

inclined to think that we shall find out some day 
in other respects, the chief linguistic result‘ h brcaking down 
for a couple of centuries was indirect, and cum Qur languagP 

the literary tradition of Anglo-Saxon, and 1 “’ with m0 re rapidity 
to disintegrate (let us say rather, to adianc ) ^ we must 

than would otherwise have been the case. A espcc i a l heed 

have a study of Transition syntax, and it “ teJ[ts whic h are 
of Late West Saxon, and in particular of th 
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admittedly written in an artificial literary dialect, maintained with 
an effort long after it had ceased to accord with the speech of common 
life. 

For the period of fully established Middle English, — in particular 
the fourteenth century, — we must a priori admit a great deal of 
French influence on our syntax. Here, however, the amount of work 
to be done is so great that it may well stagger the most sanguine. 
We must give steady heed to the great dialects, for what is true of one 
is not necessarily true of another. The poets of the so-called Chaucer¬ 
ian School — say from 1350 to 1450 — will require and repay most 
careful scrutiny, since they are in the direct line which leads down to 
the standard syntax of our own day. 

Next come the dark ages — dark, that is to say, to the philologist 
because scandalously neglected, with two or three brilliant excep¬ 
tions. It is not in the matter of syntax alone that the long stretch 
from 1450 to 1550 is a No Man’s Land. In almost every respect 
this vastly important lapse of time has been ignored by the lin¬ 
guistic scholar. The ordinary outfit of the Anglicist may be de¬ 
scribed as consisting of a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, of the language 
of Chaucer, of Elizabethan English, and of the speech of the present 
day; and too often, especially in the case of foreigners, the last two 
items are omitted from the account. We take a leap from Chaucer 
to Queen Elizabeth. Yet the dark period from 1450 to 1550 is full 
of instruction. Many a phrase or idiom that one thinks of as Middle 
English turns up in the obscure writers of the sixteenth century, and 
we have also, in this period, the privilege of inspecting the beginnings 
of that great outburst of linguistic splendor which characterizes the 
Elizabethan Age. And the middle period presents phenomena of its 
own. We see the French influence giving way to a tendency to that 
excessive Latinization which crowded the vocabulary of England 
with barbarous sesquipedalian words, not destined to maintain 
themselves. The neatness and simplicity of Chaucerian diction dis¬ 
appear, and the gorgeous licenses of Elizabethanism do not yet exist 
In some writers, too, there is a good fund of colloquialisms, - of 
incalculable value to the investigator of our modern syntax. A for¬ 
bidding period this to the a>sthetician,-but full of lessons for the 
historical student of letters, as well as for the philologist. For the 
syntactic,an ,t abounds in prizes; some day he may awake to their 

Let Se f T hard,y aware that the y exis * at all. 
Let ,t be added that a knowledge of Middle English by no means 

fits a man to read the works of this period intelligently 7 There is 

Un r?/ t i!.° at€ly ’ a P revaIent misconception on this point 

Of Elizabethan syntax-the next article in our programme- 

dw”ll up 0 S n f' ready f d by “‘“P***- We° need not 
upon it, for everybody knows the significance of the period. 
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More or less work has been done here, but mostly on Shakespeare, 
and none of it in any way final. 

We have now reached the Modern Period, in which, if we have 
few scientific investigations, we have at all events our own know¬ 
ledge of the rules. Our programme, however, will be heinously 
incomplete if we pass over the eighteenth century — the age of prose 
and reason. For this time there are, of course, no treatises whatever 
(I mean, by modem investigators); for it has been tacitly assumed 
that there is nothing to treat. Since, however, there must be some 
means of getting from the license of the Elizabethans to the prim 
positiveness of the lore that our children learn at school, it behooves 
us to trace the establishment of the somewhat rigid dogmas that hold 
sway nowadays, and we may expect to find what we are after in the 
age whose shibboleths were correctness and urbanity. Once more we 
shall recognize the potency of French and Latin, this time as regu¬ 
lating forces rather than as temptations to innovate. 

Thus I have drawn up, roughly, to be sure, but with exactness 
enough for our purpose, a programme for that series of Syntactical 
Studies the lack of which is the greatest desideratum in the whole 
circle of English linguistics. 


I forewarned you that three quarters of an hour would not be 
long enough even to enumerate all the problems with regard to the 
English language which we and our philological progeny may hope 
to settle within the next hundred years, and all the desiderata which 
we and they may undertake to supply. I have said nothing, for 
example, of the modern dialects, which, after serving as a parade- 
ground for harmless and sometimes useful amateurishness for a cen¬ 
tury or two, have just begun to attract scientific attention. *ew oi 
us have had the fortitude to spend our days and nights over t 
masterpiece of the chalchenteric Ellis, but everybody can consult 
the Dialect Dictionary, and there is hope for the years ‘ 

It is, to be sure, a bit depressing to find that the autho 
recent article in a journal of the highest class has appa^ntly ne ^ 
heard of this conspicuous and indispensable book, and ftnd 

his English material on the flimsy complications ot , 

Halliwell. But we are used to this kind of thing 
our hearts be troubled overmuch. The dialects o ou ghed on 
too, are receiving some notice, and light is gradua y 6 in 
the interesting and delicate subject of in polemits 

America. Unfortunately much energy is •JLrfttSig Briticisms, 
with regard to alleged Americanisms and counter 
But the fray is less noisy than it used to be thc way — 

To phonetics pure and simple I have referred > 
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since the subject is apart, and presents its own set of problems, 
not specifically confined to the English language. 

Word-order, formal stylistics, the limits of prose rhythm, the 
esthetic value of vowel and consonant combinations, minor foreign 
influences, slang and technical jargon, the comparative vocabularies 
of different writers or schools or periods, sexual and social distinc¬ 
tions in phraseology, the complicated and delicate syntax of vulgar 
English as opposed to the idiom of the polite, artificial influences of 
every kind, the speech of children, the rise and spread of individual- 
isms, brogues and broken English of all sorts, — such are some of 
the problems on which one would like to dwell, but which I must pass 
by with a bare mention. 

It is impossible, however, to close without adverting to one or two 
questions of immediate practical interest. We are always tempted 
to regard philology as a thing apart, and we are of course quite justi¬ 
fied in taking this attitude among ourselves. Linguistics as an inde¬ 
pendent discipline — philology for philology's sake — needs no 
defense or assertion in an assembly like the present. But we must 
not forget that, in one of its aspects, linguistic study may — nay 
must — be pursued as ancillary to the study and practice of litera¬ 
ture and artistic expression. Applied Philology is not, strictly 
speaking, a part of my theme. Still, the interests of Pure Philology 
are too closely bound up with this to allow us to shut our eyes to 
the facts. If the student of literature, or the student of style, or the 
aspirant to the honors of writing or speaking, cannot command 
the services of good philology, he will have recourse to bad, —and 
the world is full of false brethren and redolent of science falsely 
so called. The study of language and the study of literature must 
go hand in hand. No doubt every one of us will lean more or less in 
this or that direction; but it is vitally necessary that every linguist 
should cultivate the study of literature, and equally essential that 
the professional literary scholar should build upon a sound and 
stable foundation of philology. To divorce the two disciplines, 
and still more to set one up in opposition to the other, will be 
disastrous to both. These are commonplaces, no doubt, but, in this 
country at all events, they are truisms which it is our duty to 
proclaim till the rising generation in our universities shall cease 
to regard them as paradoxes. 
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BEGINNINGS AND PROGRESS OF ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 


BY PAUL MEYER 

(Translated from the French by Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago) 

[Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, Director of the Ecolc des Chartes 
and Professor of Romance Philology in the same, Professor in the Colldge de 
France, b. Paris, 1840. Archivistc-palfographc, 18G0; D.C.L. Oxford, 1893; 
clerk in the National Library, Paris, Dep’t of manuscripts, 1803-65; assistant 
in the Archives de 1’Empire, afterwards Archives National's, 18GG-72. Mem¬ 
ber of the Academic dcs Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 1883, and of many 
foreign academies.] 

The first Universal Exposition of which I have any recollection 
is that of Paris, in 1855. It was called an Exposition univcrsellc dc 
l’Industrie et des Beaux Arts, and the building constructed for it in 
the Champs-Elys^es was named the Palais de VIndustrie. In those 
days only tangible and visible things were exhibited. As the pro¬ 
ducts of the mind could not be set forth in material forms, no oppor¬ 
tunity was given them of appearing among the exhibits. 

In 1878, at the third universal exposition at Paris, the idea of 
providing for purely intellectual productions was carried out. The 
method, commonly adopted since, was that of congresses and con¬ 
ferences, and those of 1878, while not including all branches of 
knowledge, comprised some widely different fields of thought. This 
innovation was at first not very successful: the congresses of 1878 
were few in number and poorly attended. I confess that I for one did 
not even know of their existence. But in 1889 the germ had de¬ 
veloped. At the exposition of that year there were no less than 
sixty-nme congresses; at that of 1900 they numbered one hundred 
and twenty-seven. Among these, however, there was none for philo¬ 
logy nor for the history of literatures. I remember that several 
persons expressed to me their surprise that no one at Paris had 
thought o forming a congress which should bring together the 

of theR h ° ^ ° f , a 1 Datl0DS Wh ° Were pursuin g scientific study 
the Romance languages. I can hardly claim to have offered these 
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persons a very satisfactory explanation. The real reason was that 
the congresses were to be held, as at St. Louis, during the vacation 
period, and the gentlemen upon whom the duty would have fallen 
of planning a meeting of “Romanists” had the weakness to prefer, 
at that time of year, the country or the seaside to all the congresses 
in the world. Now, however, I cannot help regretting our indolence. 
A congress for Romance philology in all probability would have 
been presided over by the man who was then rightly looked upon 
as the foremost of French Romance scholars, Gaston Paris, and we 
should have expected from him an address full of ideas and facts 
concerning the history and the future of the science to whose advance¬ 
ment he had so liberally contributed. 

Forty years ago, when G. Paris and I were merely hopeful young 
men, it was still possible for a single person to cover the whole range 
of Romance studies, but to-day the field has become so extended that 
such an achievement is no longer a possibility. Nevertheless, I shall 
endeavor to sketch in outline the progress of a science whose limits 
seem to recede in proportion as one attempts to attain them. 

If I were asked who was the first in the Latin world to take an 
interest in the languages of Latin origin, I should not hesitate 
to reply, Dante. The great Florentine in fact possessed a fairly 
correct knowledge of French and of Provencal—of the Langue 
d’OIl and the Langue d’Oc, to use his own expressions. He had 
carefully considered the linguistic variety of Italy, and had proposed 
for the dialects of the peninsula a system of classification which is 
yet in a large measure acceptable. But the object he had in view, 
which was the creation of a general language which should receive 
contributions from all the Italian dialects, was chimerical, and several 
centuries were to elapse before linguists began to study languages 
as they are, with no other idea than to describe them accurately and 
to write the history of their inevitable changes. 

The Italian philologists, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, devoted a good deal of labor to the study of their lan¬ 
guage. Among these, a few had enough of the historical sense to b 
curious as to its origins, and some of them by intuition even reached 
the truth on some important points. Maffei, for examp c, saw 1 
Italian the continuation of the Vulgar Latin ®° mans ’ . 

none of them embraced in one view all the Latin 1 10 ms, or 
any effort to point out the relations which connect them ™ th *** 
other and with their common source. Still more remote in e 
of these scholars was the idea that it would be interring 
in their researches idioms which had not been made 


litprarv achievements. _» 

A somewhat wider conception of the science of language app 
in 1821, when Raynouard published his Grammaire compa 
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langues de VEurope laline dans leurs rapports avcc la langue dcs 
troubadours. But the very title of this book shows that the work was 
intended to be the demonstration of a preconceived idea; all its 
conclusions were necessarily vitiated because they were subordinated 
to an erroneous theory. In fact, Raynouard’s leading idea was that 
between Latin and the various Neo-Latin tongues there had existed 
an intermediate stage; this he called, using the term in a special 
sense, the langue romane. According to his theory, this language had 
developed in close succession to Latin all over Latin Europe; but, 
while it was preserved by a miraculous exception in the south of 
France, everywhere else it had undergone the special modifications 
which led to the formation of French, Italian, Spanish, etc. 

The point of departure for this conception, which after all is not 
so radically false as it may seem, is an unfortunate interpretation 
of the expression Romana lingua, which, in Latin writings of the 
ninth and tenth centuries and even later, is used to designate a 
language quite different from the Classic Latin, but one whose 
relationship to the ancient Roman idiom was clearly understood at 
the time. By lingua romana, or lingua rus/ica romana, people under¬ 
stood in every Romance country nothing more nor less than the 
vulgar speech as opposed to literary or grammatical Latin. The use 
of the same expression in different countries did not in the least 


imply that the lingua romana was everywhere the same. People 
of that time cared little for such a question. Raynouard, finding 
that the poets of the south of France often gave the name romam, 
or lenga romana, to the language they employed, argued that the 
name being the same, the language must be the same, and persuaded 
himself that during a period of some length the people of the Latin 
West had spoken the language of Provence, his native region. 

Herein lay his error. On the other hand, we cannot doubt that 
there was a sUge between the Classic Latin and the Romance lan¬ 
guages: this is a fact long since recognized. But the intermediate 
stage, generally designated as Vulgar Latin, had no closer connection 
with the Romance of South France than with that of other regions. 
A good many years were to elapse before the study of Vulgar Latin 
-1 mean of that small part of it that we can ever really know — 
was undertaken in a methodical way. 

Nevertheless, Raynouard's work, in spite of its fundamental error 
and in spite of a thousand mistakes and confusions in matters of 
letail, was by no means useless, for its author may be termed in a 

rLTofh “ r °^ e V nd 10 «- WoisinSSub.; 

Dies, as one may conclude from his writings, and as he aDneared to 
me forty years ago when I visited him in S'nn, 
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cautious man not given to generalities, a sagacious observer attent¬ 
ive to details, a linguist skilled in grouping facts and in deducing 
their consequences, carefully avoiding hazardous theories, and 
preferring to treat only those problems whose solution he believed 
he had found. His Grammalik der Romanischen Sprachen, first 
published in 1836—43, thoroughly revised in the second edition (1856- 
60), and again improved in the third (1869-72), has been the found¬ 
ation both of the general and of the special study of the Romance 
languages. Standing at the entrance of the main avenues of Romance 
philology, this work has been, to all those who have aimed to deal 
thoroughly with any part of this science, the reliable guide who 
starts you upon the right path, and who, if he does not accompany 
you to the end of your journey, at least travels long enough at your 
side to prevent you from going astray. Of course one cannot say 
that Diez found a guide of this sort in Raynouard, but it is not a bold 
supposition that the idea of a grammar of the Romance languages 
was suggested to Diez by the essay — imperfect as it is — of his 
predecessor. This conjecture finds additional support in the fact that 
Diez’s earlier works dealt chiefly with Provencal literature, and, in 
those days, the almost unique source of Provencal studies was the 
Choix des poesies originates des troubadours, the sixth and last volume 
of which contained the Grammaire comparie des langues de VEurope 
latine. Moreover, Diez took pleasure in saying that he considered 
himself the pupil of Raynouard. This was putting it rather strongly, 
for to write successfully a grammar of the Romance languages, as 
Diez understood the task, the author must needs be familiar with 
ideas and methods which as yet were unknown outside of the small 
circle of German philologists in which they had originated. In this 
case other influences than those of Raynouard were needed, and, 
although the subject was of special interest to the Latin peoples, it 
was only in Germany that a work of this kind could have been 
planned and executed. Comparative grammar is a science of German 
origin, and one which remained for a long time the property 0 
German scholars. It was in 1816 that Bopp had given us 1 e rs 
sketch of a work of this kind in his treatise on the Sanskrit con¬ 
jugation system as compared with that of the Greek, atin, cr *| 
and Germanic languages. The first edition of the ompara l 
Grammar of the Indo-European languages, upon "hie in a \\a> 
Diez’s work depended, had begun to appear in 1833. Unmm s 
German grammar, in which, for the first time, the p ono ogy o 
a group of related idioms was treated, dates from 18 • 

These works were little known outside of Germany. n ranc ® 
there had been created in 1852, at the Paris Faculty o e eI ^’ 
course in comparative grammar which was placed in c arge ° 
elderly Hellenist of German extraction. This course, " ic > 
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followed in 1858 and 1859, was indeed wretchedly poor. It consisted 
in a treatment of general grammar as the subject was understood 
in the eighteenth century. It was only in 1865 that comparative 
grammar was properly taught at Paris. In that year, Minister 
Duruy transferred to the Colldge de France the chair which had 
existed, more in name than in fact, at the Sorbonne, and intrusted 
it to Mr. Br6al, who had studied in Germany under Bopp and under 
Albrecht Weber, and who still occupies this chair. 1 In England and 
in Italy, the teaching of comparative grammar dates from about 
the same time, being inaugurated in those countries by two men 
equally eminent, but widely different in qualities and methods, — 
Max Muller and Prof. Ascoli. 

Diez seems to have felt Bopp’s influence only indirectly, but 
Grimm’s grammar acted upon his ideas in a decisive way. Ho was in 
fact a “Germanist” before becoming a “Romanist.” At the Univer¬ 
sity of Bonn he taught mostly Germanic philology. His courses in 
Romance philology were slimly attended and were subordinate. The 
general principles which he was to apply to the comparative study 
of the Latin tongues were ready to hand in the grammar of the 
Germanic languages, which was already founded upon a scientific 
basis. The statement of this fact in no way operates to diminish 
Diez’s merit. The difficulties which he had to overcome were enor¬ 
mous. The laws of phonology and of inflections are much more 
complicated and less apparent in the Romance languages than in 
the Germanic languages, and, on the other hand, the materials which 
Diez had to make use of in his work were far more defective and less 
reliable than those upon which Jakob Grimm had worked. In the case 
of Old French and Old Provencal, whose monuments go back to the 
ninth and tenth centuries, he was compelled to compose his gram¬ 
mar from texts few in number and in a majority of cases poorly 
edited. Lor the popular idioms, the patois, texts were in most cases 
not to be had. It need occasion no surprise, therefore, if at this 
distance we discover numerous gaps in his work; we must rather 
admire the sagacity which enabled him to use to such wonderful 
advantage the defective materials with which he was forced to be 
satisfied. 


The first edition of Diez’s grammar was little known outside of 
ermany In France, a man of keen intelligence and unusual breadth 

! ? man ° f letterS rather than a '“PH*. J- Ampdre, 

on the hist fT »' m 1841 ' In Writing a rathcr superficial book 
on the history of the formation of the French language,* he condensed 

various 

a seco^iSon^waS * l v °l In 1869 M>pcared 
which I endeavored to correct the ^ ° f footnotea 111 
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into one chapter all that he found concerning the French language 
in the first volume of Diez’s grammar. The result was far from 
satisfactory. Ampere knew very little about Old French, and took 
no pains to assimilate the rigorous method of his model. The personal 
observations which he inserted here and there in his often inaccurate 
abridgment of Diez’s doctrine were well calculated to deter his 
readers from referring to the original. Under such circumstances 
we can hardly be surprised that the value of the grammar was 
underestimated in France. French scholars continued, therefore, 
to publish books on the origins and history of the French language 
in which the same general questions were brought up time after 
time, — no one apparently having an inkling of the right way to 
approach such questions, — and works in which a learning, in some 
cases very sound but ill directed, exerted its energies without leading 
to any definite results. Among these were the Essai philosophique 
sur la formation de la langue frangaise by Ed6lestand du M6ril (1852), 
and the three volumes on the Origincs et formation de la langue 
frangaise (1853-57) by Albin de Chevallet, books which were still¬ 
born, little read in their day, and without influence. At the same 
time the only two chairs of French philology that existed in France 
— those of the Colldge de France (founded 1852) and of the Ecolc des 
Chartes (1847) — were held by professors who knew no German. Littr6 
himself, who contributed so much by his articles in the Journal dcs 
Savants and by his dictionary to the progress of French philology, 
and who had not the excuse of not knowing German, as he translated 
several German books into French, — even Littr6 seems never to have 
used Diez’s grammar. He had some acquaintance with the Elymo- 
logischcs Wortcrbuch dcr Romanischcn Sprachen, which he drew 
upon liberally for his dictionary, as the Belgian scholar, Auguste 
Scheler, had done before him in a Diclionnaire ttymologique du 
frangais (first edition, 1862). The methodical study of the Romance 
languages in France was destined not to begin until after the pu > ic 
ation of the second edition of Dicz’s grammar, about 1860. The 
appearance in 1862 of Gaston Paris’s book, Sur le r6le de I’acccnt la in 
dans la langue frangaise (his thesis at the Ecole des Chartes), mar 


the beginning of a new epoch. r 

In Italy, the application of the methods received from Germany 
was made a little later than in France; the first works o ro • 
Ascoli employed them with signal success. In Portuga , • • ° 

introduced the same methods in the study of his native tongue {l*U). 


Spain also entered the same path, only much later. , 

We must not imagine that even in Germany the movemen ® 
the scientific study of the Romance languages, so bn ian y 
bv Diez,made rapid progress immediately. For many ye&rs iez 
the sole representative not only of Romance philology as a " 
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also of that branch, of it which he had specially studied, — Provencal 
philology. One by one, however, professors of Germanic languages — 
Adalbert von Keller, W. L. Holland, Konrad Hofmann, Karl Bartsch 
— offered courses in Old French and Old Provencal. On the other 
hand, the teaching of English philology was often coupled with that 
of Romance philology, with the result that in 1859 a magazine 
was founded by Ferdinand Wolf and Adolf Ebert “furcnglischc und 
romanische Litteratur.” 

It may be noted further that in Germany the study of litera¬ 
ture was decidedly more popular than the study of language. The 
example of Diez was followed rather slowly. As regards Old French 
literature, for example, an influential initiative was that of L. 
Uhland, who, in 1812, in an essay now famous, directed attention 
to the French epic poems (chansons dc geste ).* Acquaintance with 
the Old French epics and with the romances of the Round Table 
was soon recognized as indispensable to any one who intended to 
study thoroughly German medieval poetry. 

The second edition of Dicz’s grammar showed that great progress 
had been made since the first, but it owed little to works published 
after the date of this edition. The various changes and additions 
made by the author were the fruits of his own researches: what 
others had discovered was comparatively little. The third edition, 
which appeared from 1869 to 1872, is less personal. In the period 
between 1860 and 1870, centres for Romance studies had been formed 
in Germany and elsewhere; works of value had appeared, and the 
utmost the master could do, enfeebled as he was by age, was to 
introduce into this third edition a portion of the results obtained 
by his successors, all of whom might have called themselves his 
pupils, although few of them had been actually present at his lec¬ 
tures. 


If, in the year 1904, nearly half a century after the second edition 
and thirty-five years after the third, we examine Diez’s grammar 
from the heights now reached in our knowledge of the Romance 
languages there are two facts which will strike every impartial 
observer. The first is that the rules established by Diez are still for 
the most part valid; his doctrine remains practically whole and 
sound. The second is that there are serious deficiencies in the work 

S m J h Cry ' m r ant qUCS ' i0nS 0f a gencral < har “^r are not 
rT h T S , Romance teHitones are incompletely 
not H’ g “ graph,eal ^tension of linguistic phenomena is 

Prec ; s, ° n: ' hc no,ation °f sounds is often too 
ague, and the history of their changes is at times neglected 

gre^rrart J.het C,enC i!i C l i ^rL eW “ 10 realize the that the 
P them could hardly have been avoided half a century 

1 111 Fouqu6's Musen, first year. 
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ago, and also to appreciate the immense progress which has been 
accomplished in the last thirty or forty years in working the domain 
which the master had so brilliantly explored. 

The Romance languages are nothing else than Latin modified 
differently according to times and places. But to what Latin do we 
refer? To the Vulgar Latin,assuredly, to Raynouard's lungue romane, 
which was at first almost homogeneous throughout the Roman 
Empire. Diez was convinced of this fact, and all that he says on the 
subject in the first part of his grammar is very sensible; it is evident, 
however, that he had the lexicographical elements more in view than 
matters of grammatical structure. But he deliberately refrained 
from any attempt to tell us how and under what circumstances 
the local changes occurred which have transformed Vulgar Latin into 
the infinite variety of the Romance idioms. Here was a question 
which had been much debated, and one to which various solutions 


had already been proposed. Some believed that Latin had under¬ 
gone profound changes through contact with Germanic or Slavic 
languages at the period of the invasions in the fifth century, and 
comparisons with chemical compounds were made which conveniently 
veiled the weakness of the historical and linguistic arguments in¬ 
voked. This was the opinion put forward by Muratori and upheld 
by Littr6, forty or fifty years ago. Others held, with greater prob¬ 
ability, that the local variations of Latin must have existed in an 
even more remote period, and that we must attribute the first 
changes to the linguistic habits of the Celts, Iberians, Ligurians, etc., 
of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, —habits of which these populations had 
not been able to rid themselves in learning to speak Latin. This is 
the theory once defended, with more energy than weight of proof, 
by Fauriel. It has since been revived and supported with more 
definite arguments by eminent linguists, among whom it is sufficient 
to name Prof. Ascoli. But Diez was concerned with facts that could 
be proved; he had no great liking for questions whose answers 
involved too large a proportion of the hypothetical. Rather than 
to continue debating these doubtful questions, what was need , 
if the historical method was to be employed, was to reduce 
much as possible the space still vacant between Latin a 
known in the classic authors —that is, written Latin, * > 
greatly changed since the first century — and the Romance g • 
which did not make their appearance before the nint , 

centuries. In this vacant space there was the \ ulgar , 


which very little was known. _ . 

On still other subjects Diez had left work for 13 , * 

History and geography touch philology on severs ^. g wM 
sciences mutually aid and support one another. A . 

not well understood. To what boundaries did the Roman conquest 
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carry with it the use of Latin as the every-day speech? And, within 
these limits, in which countries was the language of the conquerors 
the only language in use at the fall of the Empire? In what regions 
did the aboriginal language persist, and to what extent? 

Again, taking our stand at the present day, let us draw a map of 
the Romance world of Europe. Let us determine the frontiers which 
separate it from Germanic, Slavic, and other languages. This can 
certainly be done, as we are working with living idioms. But when 
these limits are once drawn, in which countries may we say that 
Latin has developed there in situ f In which territories has Romance 
gained ground, and what circumstances have determined this gain? 
What ground outside of these boundaries has been lost? For certain 
territories, notably for those of the Roumanian language, these 
investigations meet with serious difficulties; thanks to recent works, 
however, these obstacles are in process of removal. 

These are some of the questions which Dicz’s grammar left un¬ 
settled and which have been studied during the last forty years, 
usually with success. We shall now take up these problems aud see 
what has been accomplished toward their solution. 

A knowledge of Vulgar Latin, the common source of the Romance 
idioms, is of the greatest importance for Romance studies. But how 


difficult it is to get together any certain facts about this unsettled 
language, which differed less according to locality than according 
to the persons speaking it! We are compelled to scrutinize the testi¬ 
mony — often obscure — of the Latin grammarians, of the inscrip¬ 
tions, and of the writings of the early Middle Ages — public and 
private records, written laws of the Germanic invaders, formularies, 
etc. There is no doubt that these texts contain numerous traces of 
the vulgar tongue, but it is not an easy task to disentangle them. 
Among the frequent barbarisms and solecisms met with, there are 
many which are due only to the ignorance or inattention of the 
copyists, and from which we can conclude nothing as to the vulgar 
tongue of the period. The criterion by which we distinguish among 
these errors those which are to be attributed to vulgar usage is of 
course furnished us, on the one hand, by our knowledge of Classic 
Latin, and, on the other, by what we know of Romance from the 
ear y texts (and they are few!) of the ninth and tenth centuries 
But when we have assembled all that such documents can tell us 
about \ ulgar Latin, we note many gaps (for example, as to the 
conjugation system), and these we are powerless to fill with anything 
out more or less probable conjectures. 

a schnlfir^M^' llt ^ proSecuted "ith signal success by 

a scholar then very young, but who more than any one else was 

r p tu d 0{ tO D Unde ? k f e R it b °f h by his scientific training (he was 
pupj of Dies and of Hitschl) and by the rare sagacity with which 
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he was endowed. The work of Hugo Schuchardt on the Vokalismus 
<les Vulgdrlatcins (1866-68) is perhaps the work most original in plan 
and most fruitful in results that has appeared since Diez’s grammar. 
The extent of the author’s researches was far greater than the title 
promises, for one may find in these three volumes not a few facts 
and views which deal not only with the vowels but also with the con¬ 
sonants, and even with certain general characteristics of the Romance 
languages. This is not apparent at first, for the work is extremely 
rich in content and the exposition is at times intricate. The result 
is that more than once ideas have been put forward as new that one 
may find presented at some length in this work. The necessity of 
referring constantly to the third volume, which is the complement 
of the first two, is burdensome. These unimportant defects might 
easily be removed in a second edition, a revision which has been 
awaited for a long time, but which the author, absorbed in linguistic 
explorations of the widest range, seems very little inclined to give 
us. Since the publication of the Vokalismus, various essays on 
Vulgar Latin have appeared, and the materials which enable us to 
study this intermediate phase between Classic Latin and the Romance 
languages have accumulated. It is a question, however, whether 
many well-demonstrated facts have been added to those which Prof. 
Schuchardt collected some forty years ago. 

Our present knowledge enables us to be clear on at least one point, 
namely, that we find in rudiment in Vulgar Latin most of the main 
features which distinguish the Romance languages from the Classic 
Latin: the simplification of the declensions and conjugations, the 
almost complete suppression of the neuter gender, the tendency to 
drop the first post-tonic vowel in certain proparoxytones, the exten¬ 
sion of various forms by analogy, the generalization of several suf¬ 
fixes, various new combinations of words, the simplification of the 
syntax, the impoverishment of the vocabulary, the development of 
new sounds, etc. One result of these facts is that the hypothesis 
according to which the greatest changes occurred at the time of the 
invasions of the fifth century falls to the ground. We may readily 
concede t hat changes are oftenest observable at that period, but ey 
wore in existence long before. In fact, many years before Schuch¬ 
ardt, August Fuchs, a philologist who died prematurely m 1867, 
had demonstrated in the clearest manner that the formation o t ic 
R omance languages was in no way the result of accident, but that 
between them and Latin there was no solution of continuity , am 
that the transition was supplied by the Vulgar Latin of " >>< 1 ,e > 
are the continuation. These ideas are now of course commonp ace. 
It has been known for a long time that while the barbarian invasion 
introduced into the Romance vocabulary' a l ar 6 e numl>er 0 orcl E n 
terms, it exercised no appreciable influence on Romance grammar. 
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It was only by notably weakening classic culture that the invasions 
hastened the arrival of the vulgar idioms to the dignity of written 
languages. 

The question as to within what limits and to what degree the 
Roman Empire was Latinized probably will never be answered in a 
complete and entirely satisfactory way. The fact itself, which we must 
needs accept as certain, is apparently paradoxical. Peoples who were 
by no means uncivilized, the Celts, for example, and especially the 
Etruscans, were brought in three or four centuries to the point of 
giving up their own language and adopting that of their conquerors. 
How is this to be explained? In our day, the substitution of one 
language for another seems not to take place so rapidly. But the 
fact is undeniable nevertheless. The problem attracted the atten¬ 
tion of various scholars, among whom we may note Budinszky 1 and 
Jung, 2 who examined and arranged the all too scanty evidence handed 
down to us by the ancient authors. But another question immediately 
arises. It is beyond doubt that the barbarian invasions greatly re¬ 
duced the Latin-speaking territory, notably in northern Africa, on 
the eastern and northern shores of the Adriatic, in Switzerland, 
along the Rhine, and perhaps in England. But in other directions 
Romance — for it would no longer be correct to say Latin — re¬ 
covered a part of the lost territory, and even spread over regions 
where Latin had never before penetrated. During this period of 
propagation and differentiation of the Romance idioms, numerous 
events occurred, both in medieval and in modern times, whose 
investigation offers many difficulties to the philologist and to the 
historian. 


On the other hand, it is relatively easy to determine the boundaries 
of the present Romance-speaking world. For the past thirty years, 
various scholars have devoted themselves to this task, and, thanks 
to the researches of Messrs. Kurth,* Kiepert,« This, 4 Horning,• Zim- 
mcrl,, and Ascoh,* the boundaries of the large Romance group of 
Western Europe have been accurately fixed. In some cases, these 
investigators have discovered varieties of Romance speech in process 
01 extinction, and even some which are but recently extinct. An 

see 

1895 7 Tt hn 9 uutuiue -Belgique el dans le nord de la Fra™. Bruxelles 
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instance in point is the Ladin, or Friulan, a former prolongation 
of which has been noted in Istria and the neighboring territory, in 
localities where at present the vernacular is Italian or a Slavic dia¬ 
lect. 1 A few years ago, M. Bartoli, an Austrian subject, revealed the 
former existence in northern Dalmatia of an idiom, now quite extinct, 
which seems to have been the connecting link between the Friulan 
and the Roumanian. 2 For the Roumanian groups north and south 
of the Danube, the search for linguistic boundaries, like that for 
ethnic origins, is complicated and obstructed by political prejudice. 
But even in this case precise information is accumulating, thanks to 
the zeal of learned explorers, among whom we should mention in the 
first rank G. Weigand, editor of the Jahresbericht des Institute jur 
rumdnische Sprache. 

Thus on various subjects relating to the history if not to the 
formation of the Romance languages — subjects which Diez had 
scarcely touched upon — the works of scholars continue to multiply. 
The time has come now to ask how and in what spirit the labors of 
the master have been taken up and continued. But the laborers have 
been so numerous that it is hardly possible in this place to give each 
one his proper mention. 

It was during the period from 1860 to 1870 that were formed 
the principal university centres where the new doctrine was to be 
sifted and completed. Germany, with its elastic university organiza¬ 
tion, soon took the lead as to the number of chairs. In 1870 Romance 
philology was taught in Germany by perhaps a dozen professors or 
privat-doccnten. Quite a number of these, to be sure, were required 
to give a part of their time to teaching English or Germanic lan¬ 
guages and literatures. Since then, all the universities one by one 
have been provided with special professors for the Romance group. 
In France, the Ecolc des Hautes Etudes, founded in 1867 by Minister 
Duruy, had from the beginning a chair of Romance philology, which 
was entrusted to Gaston Paris. Soon after this (1869), G. Paris, at 
first temporarily and then permanently (1872), replaced his; at ler 
in the chair of Early French language and literature at the College ae 
France. The teaching of G. Paris in these two institutions attnincu 
from the start a high degree of efficiency, and exercise a ™ os 
favorable influence on the progress of Romance stu ies^ any 
teachers of Romance languages and literatures in France, ermany, 
Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Roumania, and even 
in the United States, are proud to be counted among hispupi s. 
G. Paris, while guiding the history of literature into new c anne s, 
had at the same time assigned himself the task of rewriting, in 


« See Ascoli. in Archirio qlottnlogico, x, 447; Cavaih. Wien, 

* Ueber einc Sludicnrcisc zur Er/orschung des Altromamschcn Ua 

1899. 
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greatest detail, the historical phonology of the French language. 
The edition of the French versions of the Vie dc Saint- A lexis (1872), 
the essential parts of which are his personal work, shows how far 
he was then in advance of his contemporaries in his knowledge of 
Old French. But he was never satisfied with this work of his youth. 
For many years he treated in great detail the subject of French 
phonology at the Colldge de France. The fragments of these lectures 
which he published in Romania and elsewhere (on the “ close ” n in 
French, on the development of Latin c, etc.), arc sufficient evidence 
as to the depth of his researches on this difficult subject. I know that 
certain portions of the great work that he planned on Old French 
grammar were ready to print at the time of his death (1903); per¬ 
haps it will be possible some day to publish them. We recognize the 
impress of the master’s method in the works of several of his pupils. 
I shall only cite, because they are among the earliest, the book 


of Charles Joret on Latin c in the Romance languages (1874), and 
that of Arsdne Darmesteter, a scholar prematurely lost to science, 
on the formation of compound words in the French language (1875). 
These are works which completely replace the corresponding chapters 
of Diez’s grammar, but which nevertheless cannot be considered 
definitive, so abundant is the material ready to the hand of him 
who has eyes to see it. When M. Joret’s book appeared, with more 
than four hundred pages of close print devoted to a subject which 
in Diez’s work occupies a few pages, it might have been supposed 
that the material was exhausted. Not so; more recent researches 
have developed and completed in various directions the work of 
M. Joret. 

In Italy the establishment of Romance studies on a scientific 
basis dates from the foundation of Prof. Ascoli’s Archimo ghUMngico 
italiano (1873). It was a rare piece of good fortune that these studies 
were then undertaken by a scholar who was a veteran in linguistic 
research, who was entirely at home in the various fields of Indo- 
European philology, and who moreover was endowed with a breadth 
°! a V ' CW . and . 8 power of expression which would have placed him in 
the first rank in any other field of human knowledge. Prof. Ascoli's 

fcX £5"*’ W fl ,Ch ° CCUPy thC fiFSt V ° IUme 0f the Archxmo glotto- 
Icgxco and overflow into later volumes, are a model description of 

w n hich°llT ftT lnfimt * VarieticS cover 8 considerable territory and 

say th a ? ,u r8CCS reg,0nS where il * extinct. It may be 
said that m this section of Romance philology asid* fmm * r 

ureful remarks by Dies, nothing had been done.’ ™ * £ 

T th ; p r la i ions ° f thc 

. . orisons, ot the Tyrol, and of northeastern Tt«Kr . . 
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contracted by the pressure of German from the north and of Italian 
from the south. Printed texts exist for only a part of this Ladin 
territory; for other regions it was necessary to obtain specimens 
and to outline the grammar of each valley, so to speak, before pro¬ 
ceeding to a general account. This great work was the starting-point 
for a whole series of special studies of smaller scope, local grammars, 
texts, etc., with the result that the Ladin dialects are now among 
the best known in the whole field of the Romance languages. In 
Prof. Ascoli’s severe school have been trained a Pleiades of philo¬ 
logists, among whom it is enough to name Count Nigra, Messrs. 
D’ Ovidio, Rajna, Ive, De Lollis, Guarnerio, Parodi, Salvioni, and 
Pieri, scholars who will soon complete for us the work of describing 
in detail the various spoken dialects of Italy. 

If time permitted, I might show how the study of the literary 
language of Italy, the Tuscan, has been revived and renewed by the 
introduction of the new methods. But as I am forced to confine 


myself to indicating the salient features of the successive phases in 
the history of Romance philology, I shall now review in a few words 
what the generation which followed Diez has accomplished for the 
study of the folk-idioms, the patois. What I have just said about the 
Archivio glottologico brings me naturally to this subject. 

The first philologists who made the Romance languages their 
study gave their attention almost exclusively to the languages 
which we may term official, to those which now serve as the organs 
of literature and of government. Raynouard, for example, treated 
only Old Provencal, the language of the troubadours. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that the folk-speech of southern France, 
or, in particular, the patois of Provence, which was the everyday 
language of his youth, might be worthy of study. Even in Diez's 
grammar the treatment of the patois is superficial and incomplete. 
And yet there is no reason why the grammatical peculiarities of a 
literary language should possess more interest than those of an 
unwritten one. Time brought a change of attitude on this subjee , 
as was to be expected, and for some thirty years past several experi¬ 
enced linguists have turned their attention to the once-ncgiectea 
patois. The study of a living tongue has one notable a van ag 
over that of a written language — the possibility of a grea Sf 
of precision. Only in a living tongue is it possible to is i ^ 
those fine shades of sounds of which writing gives us no in • 
are all aware that the Latin alphabet, even when ,r nP™'’ 
additional signs, is powerless to represent the vast vanei y 
used in Romance speech. We know that most of the letters the 
alphabet have, as we say, several pronunciations y . 
press very different sounds. As long ago ^ dlstinrt 

a Provencal grammarian attributed to the e, a, » 
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sounds, for which he used the terms “wide,” or “open” (lore) and 
“narrow,” or “close” ( estreit ). The same differences are found m 
nearly all the Romance idioms; they are distinguished with more 
or less uniformity in modern orthography, but not so in the ancient 
documents. Diez, who had studied phonology from the written texts, 
paid little attention to these differences. He always speaks of the 
letters as if the signs which we employ to represent pronunciation, 
unsatisfactory as they are, oftener than not, had a constant and 
well-determined value. The study of patois has accustomed philolo¬ 
gists to trust to the ear more than to the eye, and to note variations 
which formerly were passed over. To this new method of investiga¬ 
tion and to the study of the patois themselves we owe an immense 
progress in the study of languages in their early periods. We have be¬ 
come more exacting in the definition of phonological facts. We are 
no longer satisfied with the often vague and uncertain information 
furnished by the spelling, but try to determine as accurately as 
possible the sounds that the spelling aimed to represent. Very 
frequently the answers to such inquiries are to be found in the patois, 
while as to the vocabulary, it is the patois alone which enable us to 
fix the meaning of a great many words. Moreover, we have gained 
from this method a more correct estimate of the enormous variety of 
Romance speech. In many regions the local idiom has never been 
written down, or, at least, it is inaccessible in its earlier forms be¬ 
cause of lack of documents. This statement applies to a large part 
of Romance Switzerland and to important regions in Italy, France, 
and the Spanish peninsula, without mentioning the Roumanians of 
Macedonia. In a word, the specimens of ancient Romance supplied 
us by the texts are few and far between. The stages intermediate 
between different varieties are missing, and, as a whole, the older 
forms of Romance are accessible to us in only a fragmentary way. 
The jmtois alone enable us to fill these gaps. Of course some discre¬ 
tion is needed here, and we must not imagine, as some philologists 
of our day have fancied, that all the phonetic facts observed in the 
patois are of equally ancient date. Quite to the contrary, a large 
number of these phenomena are modem: new facts appear with 
each generation, and it is the function of criticism to distinguish the 
old from the new. Here is a great field of research in need of explor¬ 
ation, and the need is all the more urgent in the case of the patois 
because they are subject to rapid change and are gradually disap¬ 
pearing under the pressure of the official languages. 

In Italy this branch of study has been pushed farther than else¬ 
where, not only because, for historical reasons, the Italian patois 
have shown a remarkable vitality, and hence lend themselves 
more readily to investigation, but also because there was at Milan 
a scholar who gave this kind of linguistic research a vigorous impulse 
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— I mean Prof. Ascoli. I need not repeat what I have already said 
of him. In Switzerland — that is, in Romance Switzerland, for in 
German Switzerland the work is already nearly completed — the 
exploration of the local dialects is going on methodically and per¬ 
sistently under the direction of competent men. 1 In Belgium the same 
labor is well under way. 2 In Spain, and especially in Portugal, there 
are some active workers, but they are few in number.* In France 
laborers are not wanting: it has been a long time since we began to 
collect information on the folk-dialects. The earliest patois diction¬ 
aries date from the eighteenth century, but many of these works 
exhibit more zeal than method. Too much time was lost in etymo¬ 
logical researches which were premature, and in the pursuit of imag¬ 
inary dialectic boundaries, instead of concentrating effort upon the 
collection and exact notation of linguistic facts. However, progress 
has been made in the last twelve years. Some excellent works have 
been published, among which it will be sufficient to cite those 
of M. Joret on the Norman patois, of Abb* Devaux on those of 
northern Dauphin*, of Abb* Rousselot on a patois of the Charente, 
of M. Gilli*ron on the patois of France in general. 4 This branch 
of Romance studies has grown some offshoots even beyond the 
Atlantic: we have not forgotten the work of Prof. A. Marshall 
Elliott, of Johns Hopkins University, on Canadian French. Only 
recently a society was founded at Quebec to promote the same 


St stilnces originally foreign to each other often have unforeseen 
points of contact, and may at times exercise a mutually favorable 
influence by lending each other their particular methods. Thus it 
is that the branch of Romance philology which deals with the patois 
has greatly profited, and will profit still more in the future, by the 
progress made in a science somewhat new, -general ]^Europe 
general phonetics, - a science which in America as well as Europe 
has zealous advocates. Here it will be enough to mention the names 
of A. Melville Bell in America, Prof- Sweet in England., J- 
Sievers and Victor in Germany. Abb« Rousselot and M. Paul 
in France. The phenologist or phonetician differs fromth 6 
that he does not concern himself cither with the or g f t 

or with their history: he works with the idiom spoken at the present 

' See the annual rnports and following years)° f .'^ e |°^™' r t |' a ml, P in'd the 
to compile a glossary '»f the patois of Romanc&*pc* w by the members 
Bulletin du glnssairc dr* patois dr la Suisse roma ‘ • 

(Messrs. Gaueliat. Jranjarjuft. Tappolet) of that ring a dictionary of the 
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on Portuguese phonetic*, and 
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day. He borrows processes of investigation from physiology and 
from acoustics and examines closely the mechanism of the voice; 
he analyzes sounds and determines the conditions under which they 
are produced; also, he inquires into the best ways of denoting these 
sounds to the eye. Wherever it proves useful, he takes advantage 
of the phonograph, and he will use this instrument more and more 
as it is brought nearer perfection. Thanks to the researches of the 
phoneticians, we may learn how one sound passes over into another, 
changes which the linguist observes but does not explain. In par¬ 
ticular, we see that in the transmission of language from one indi¬ 
vidual to another — for example, from parents to children — the 
likelihood of change is very great, for we know that it is only after 
innumerable corrections that children finally arc taught to speak like 
those with whom they are in daily contact; and this observation 
throws a clear light upon the origin of the present variety in Romance 
speech. More and more, linguists must train themselves to utilize 
the delicate and ingenious methods of the phonetician. 

Real scholars arc disinterested persons. As a rule, they pursue no 
purely practical ends, and consider themselves sufficiently paid for 
their pains when they have succeeded in increasing the sum of acquired 
knowledge. They act upon the axiom which is found at the beginning 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics : " All men have a natural desire for 
knowledge.” I am quite sure that most of those who carried Romance 
philology to the heights it has now attained never thought that their 
discoveries would have practical applications for the modern lan¬ 
guages; and yet there is no doubt that many of the results obtained 
through the efforts of the philologists will not remain mere scientific 
curiosities, but will have some influence on the teaching of the 
Romance languages and upon the way these languages are written. 
As to teaching, we can easily understand that the introduction of 
historical matter into grammars, even those of elementary grade, 
will supply the explanation of many an apparent anomaly, and will 
make the subject less dry. Grammar will become more interesting, 
because an appeal will be made to the intelligence rather than to the 
memory. As to orthography, the benefit will be no less real. Every¬ 
body has been struck by the irregularities which arc so numerous 
in the most widespread languages, in French as well as in English. 
The fact is that the official spelling is a mixture of notations intro¬ 
duced at very different periods and in an absolutely unsystematic 
way. Some spellings aim to represent the prevailing pronunciation; 
others —and these are in the majority — reproduce an antiquated 
pronunciation; finally, some pretend to indicate the etymology. 
Many propositions have been made to do away with these inconsist¬ 
encies, or at least, to reduce their number by means of a general 
revision, but the advocates of change have always encountered the 
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same time-honored objections from those who held sway, or thought 
they held sway, over these matters of language. But the opposition 
is weakening, and will weaken more and more in proportion as sane 
ideas on the relations of the spoken tongue to the written language 
shall become familiar to the public, and it is to be hoped that some 
day each of what we may call the national languages will be pro¬ 
vided with an improved system of spelling. I do not say that these 
systems need be strictly phonetic, like that proposed for English 
by A. Melville Bell, in which each sound, simple or compound, is 
denoted by a single symbol: this is neither practicable nor really 
useful. But the improved spelling should be logical, the same sound 
should not be expressed in three or four different ways, and the 
same symbol should not be applied to different sounds. When that 
time comes it will be possible, thanks to a branch of teaching which 
at present does not exist,—orthoepy,—it will then be possible I do 
not say to fix the language once for all, but at least to retard its 
tendencies to change. Philologists have in fact ceased to look upon 
language as a living being which develops according to its own 
laws. We must not be deceived by metaphors which at times 
may be used to clothe an idea with an outward form. It is now 
perceived that the will of man often interferes, intentionally and 
arbitrarily, with the transmission of language, especially in those 
countries and periods where literary culture has become a common 
possession. The complete knowledge of a language, whether we are 
speaking of the vocabulary, the forms, the syntax, or the sound- 
system, is no longer gained solely by unconscious imitation of others 
speaking, as is true in the case of languages which arc not cultivated: 
this knowledge is obtained through the instruction given in the schools, 
and as regards the sound-system (that is, the pronunciation) this 
instruction up to this time has not had a solid foundation, because 
an irregular and inconsistent notation of sounds cannot serve as 
a guide for pronunciation. I might cite a large number of French 
words in which the pronunciation has been vitiated by the amb 6 
ity of the spelling. For example, some pronounce anguiUe,camo 
millc, and often oscille, tcintille, vocilU, with the palatal f as in fine, 
while the true pronunciation is anguile, camomile, oscl ’ ' 

vocilc, with .he ordinary l as in file. These - ° 

the double value of the group iUe in the French offic.al spe g. 
not having been corrected by school-teachers, they a ^ (hmi _ 
threaten to become general. This is one examp e .y |y 

sand which show .hat the teaching of pronunc.at.on .s .po-blc only 

in countries which possess a perfectly regular and 

orthography. .. 7 - sa id the ancient 

Nothing is born from noth.ng, nihil ex mhih, ° e , emcnts of 

sage. The sciences fructify each other and fum 
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new sciences which in this age of world-wide activities come into 
existence, one may almost say, every day. Romance philology came 
into being under the influence of the works of Bopp and of Grimm, 
who gave comparatively little thought to the Romance languages; 
in its turn, Romance philology aids in the formation of new branches 
of science and helps to satisfy new needs. 
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In undertaking to discuss, in accordance with the programme of the 
Congress of Arts and Science, the present problems of the Romance 
languages in their linguistic as distinguished from their literary 
aspects, it will be proper to consider briefly at the outset the province 
of philology in its relations on the one hand to linguistics and on 


the other to literature. 

It is well understood that the term philology is commonly used 
on the continent of Europe with a wider application than among 
speakers of English. Like the history of all the other disciplines, 
the process of adjustment between the development of the science 
of philology and its corresponding nomenclature has been a slow and 
somewhat tardy one. Without delaying to pass in review the various 
learned endeavors that have been made to define the place and 
function of philology in the domain of the humanities, —some have 
even argued that the range of philology is coextensive with this 
broad domain, —it will be sufficient here to emphasise the existence 
of a tendency at the present time which, so far as I am aware, 
has not before been specifically pointed out — to understand and 
deal with philology as the mediatory science which, being con¬ 
cerned at once with speech as the vehicle of human thought and 
with literature as the embodiment of human speech, applies the data 
of linguistics to the elucidation of literature. Thus the P^olog^ 
is interested in the phenomena of human speech only incidental y 
as natural phenomena; primarily and ultimately he is c0 " c ^ r 
with these phenomena as manifestations, either linguistic or i • 
of human thought. The scholar who investigates the s0 “ nds 
human voice as physical and physiological products is , he ' 

he becomes a philologist only when, as phonologist, PP the 
data of phonetics to the study of the historical 

sounds of human speech. Similarly, in the prosecuti , t h e 

.1* o< th. philologist !*£■tTo™ 
process of linguistic elucidation, in its broades 
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requisite. Provided no such elucidation is required, as is the case 
for the most part in the study of modem literature, the work of 
investigation and appreciation may safely be relegated to the iterary 
historian; while, on the other hand, a discussion of the literary 
origins and relations of an Old French epic poem, for example 
is so conditioned by the inherent and antecedent problems and 
obscurities of its linguistic form, and depends so largely upon the 
correct apprehension and solution of such difficulties, that a literary 
investigation of this order is rightly regarded as belonging, to a large 
extent, in the domain of philology proper. Thus it may be seen how 
it happens that no practical difficulty arises in the delimitation of 
the functions of a chair of Romance Philology from those of a chair 
of Romance literatures, where both are so fortunate as to exist side 
bv side in the same university; and how it comes about that the 
line of demarcation is substantially the chronological line that divides 
the literature requiring, by reason of its archaism, linguistic inter¬ 
pretation and elucidation, from that embodied in forms current 
and familiar, and that this chronological line of demarcation will 
vary from literature to literature with the varying stage of archaism 
exhibited in the respective languages concerned. The poetry of 
Dante, to use a conspicuous illustration, will thus belong predominat¬ 
ingly to the chair of literature, while the authors of the corresponding 
period of French literature will as naturally fall distinctly to the 
province of philology. If so much may serve to suggest the mutual 
relations of philology and literature, a few words will suffice to indi¬ 
cate the nature of the service it is incumbent on philology to render 
in the practical teaching of language. Here it is interesting to observe 
that the function of philology is far more constant and pervasive 
than in the literary field, inasmuch as it concerns itself with the 
entire doctrine of language as the vehicle of thought. On the side of 
language as what may be called an artificial acquisition, the philo¬ 
logist finds himself at every point the coadjutor of the Sprachmcister 
or language-master. In the popular mind, indeed, there exists no 
very clear distinction between philologist and language-master, while 
even in the curriculum of the higher education there is sometimes 
found an unfortunate confusion of ideas as to the proper function 
of sprachmcisterschaft and philology, each in its relation to the other; 
especially when, as often happens, both orders of instruction must 
be united in the person of one and the same professor. Let us use 
an illustration. Given the problem of explaining the French construc¬ 
tion II fait chcr vivre d Paris. The language-master will proceed by 
expounding this locution as equivalent to Vivre d Paris fait chcr, 
while the philologist will maintain that, so far as construction is 
concerned, II fait cher vivre d Paris, historically considered, is the 
precise analogue of II fait beau temps d Paris, cher vivre being, like 
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beau temps, the object of the transitive verb fait. As between lan¬ 
guage-master and philologist, where lies, pedagogically, the truth? 
Primarily with the language-master, and only remotely with the 
philologist, whose complicated and unpractical business it will be 
to explain the psychological process by which the historical truth 
ceases to be the grammatical truth and an illogical transformation 
occurs by which things are (instead of are not) what they seem; or, 
otherwise expressed, it is not pedagogically sound for the philologist 
to expect the language-master to begin his doctrine of the French 
negation, for example, by setting forth the historic fact that je n’irai 
pas means I shall not go a step. It is, on the contrary, no unimportant 
task of the philologist to warn his incipient doctors of philosophy 
against confusing the legitimate functions of language-teaching with 
the historical elucidations of philology. 

Passing to the specific subject of the present paper — the present 
problems of Romance philology — it is proper to premise that the 
word problems used to indicate the objects still to be accomplished 
by Romance scholarship, after the extensive progress that has just 
been so ably set forth by our honored guest, Professor Meyer, will 
here be understood not so much in its philosophical as in its current 
meaning. The philosophical problems of the study of language 
the ultimate problem of the origin of human speech, together with 
the various subsidiary problems affecting, for example, the relations 
of language to thought or the burning question whether the laws 
of speech-development are irrefragable — the question of the Jung 
grammatiker — belong to the domain of general linguistic science 
while the problems pertaining distinctively to the domain of Ro 
mance studies, and still remaining to be solved, are rather of th 
nature of what the Germans call Aufgabcn — tasks to be accom 
plished by patient research and skilled investigation. Such a vie\ 
of the situation naturally takes for granted that the fundamenta 
problem of Romance linguistics, that of the origin of the Romance 
languages, has already been conclusively resolved. However persist 
ent and elaborate may be the endeavors of sciolists — continue, 
down even to our own days — to prove that, in their origin am 
make-up the Romance languages are predominatingly Celtic, o 
Greek, or Basque, or Heavcn-knows-what, and however skeptical 
antecedently, may be the natural attitude of the serious beginner 

in Romance philology whose preliminary studies have been cone uc c< 
by over-credulous and incredible etymologizers, no demonstra ion 
of linguistic origins has ever been more complete and beau 1 u 
that of the unbroken development of the Romance idioms ro 


La From' ttiiHltrling-point of the Latin folk-speech it is 
to begin the survey of those practical problems of Romance p 
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which it is our object to consider. Without making the fruitless 
attempt to define with precision the point at which Latin philology 
ends and Romance philology begins, and without stopping to 
emphasize the exceeding importance to the Romance scholar of 
keeping in touch with the methods and results of the older science 
and of bearing constantly in mind the unity and continuity of the 
Roman tradition, it must be said that notwithstanding the great 
amount of careful work bestowed on it alike by Latinists and Ro¬ 
mance investigators, the underlying question of quantity and quality 
in the folk-Latin vowel-system still presents a number of baffling 
enigmas. It is true that the prevailing belief at present is that 
differences of quantity in the Latin vowels were primitive and in¬ 
herent, and that only later did qualitative differences so develop 
in the folk-speech that the long vowels became close and the short 
vowels open. But various modifications of this conservative opinion 
are conceivably correct, such for example as that the vowels of the 
Latin system had become very anciently open and close without 
appreciable or characteristic quantitative distinction, and that the 
Latin poets and prosodists, in order to conform their versification 
to the quantitative system of their Greek models and masters, 
conventionally treated and came to regard their close vowels as long 
and their open vowels as short; while the folk-speech, being unaffected 
by the tenets and practice of the grammarians, continued the pre¬ 
vious conditions of the Latin vocalism. At least a curious sidelight 
on such a possibility, as exhibited in the influence of the Greek on 
the Latin grammarians, is thrown by the fact, which has long been 
known to the initiated, that the practice of the Latin grammarians 
of calling a vowel followed by two consonants “long by position." 
was due to their misapprehension of the Greek nomenclature, which, 
inasmuch as the syllabic was long in which stood a vowel so situated, 
naturally designated its doubtful vowel as long that is, “ by 
hypothesis,” or, in the equivalent Latin phraseology, “by suppos¬ 
ition.” Thus the early Roman grammarians, by their misunder¬ 
standing and mistranslation of a Greek technical term, introduced an 
erroneous conception of Latin quantity, for the correction of which 
the Latin grammarians of the present generation are chiefly indebted 
to the new science of Romance philology, —a science which, by 
demonstrating that the number of consonants following a Latin 
vowel affected not its actual but only its “supposititious” quantity, 
effected for Latin scholarship the signal sen-ice of setting on its feet 
the highly important and zealously cultivated doctrine of “hidden 
quantities.” 

Whether or not it will be possible for the future to establish with 
certainty the chronology and the mutual relations of quantity and 
quality m early Romanic speech, may be doubted. Indeed, our 
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entire knowledge of the Latin folk-speech rests on facts so meagrely 
forthcoming or on inferences so subject to revision that it is no 
wonder the contingent of scholars who are active in their investiga¬ 
tion of it are divided into opposing camps, — those who minimize 
and those who tend to magnify the degree of difference between 
what it is convenient to call book-Latin and the language of the 
unlettered people; — those, on the one hand, who are ready in gen¬ 
eral to accept as sufficiently established well-nigh the entire series of 
forms and phenomena deduced inferentially from the testimony 
of the Romance languages, and those, on the other, who strenuously 
object to this somewhat presumptuous procedure, alleging that the 
only trustworthy data are those afforded by documentary evidence 
of Latin origin. As to the degree of divergence between book-Latin 
and folk-Latin, it would appear that thus far the point of view 
has been too prevailingly that of the investigator who would fain 
discover, boldly confronting one another, two strongly characterized 
idioms; whereas the truer view, to be made more clear, I believe, by 
scholars of the future, is manifestly that of a fundamental and 
substantial unity underlying a diversity of phenomena characteristic, 
not of two opposing modes of speech, but of a multiplicity of in¬ 
fluences interacting with varying intensity among all classes of the 


people. 

By the side of the problems of the Latin folk-speech should be 
placed the question of the survival in the Romance languages of 
traces of the speech of those pre-Latin races on whom the Latin was 
imposed by conquest and colonization. Here the interesting task of 
discovering possible indications of pre-Roman influences is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the tenuity of our real knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages concerned; so that whether we seek for Oscan and Umbrian 
traces in central and southern Italy, for Gallic traces in north Italy 
and France, or for Iberian influences in the Spanish peninsula, we 
find ourselves thrown back for the most part on scanty inferences 
and surmises. Accordingly, notwithstanding the profound and in¬ 
genious disquisitions on this subject, conducted chic y y 
and by Meyer-Lubke, it still remains delightfully problemati 
whether even so generally supposed a Celtic trait as t ie ^o 
for Latin long « prevailing throughout north and south 1 ranee 
Piedmont, Genoa, and Lombardy, and in the direction o 
and the Tyrol, is certainly to be attributed to such a sour ' . 
the nasal vowels, which appear over approximately the same y 

with the addition of Portugal, the probability of pr.uutrveaU.o 

influence is perhaps somewhat more assured, a „„ n ennantal 
traces of Oscan and Umbrian in Italian, two or ree 

•• ™ .» tbu in the pn*n, ““^n “ 

be referred to those d.alects; while for the Iberian influence on 
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Spanish probably the only plausible instance is the partial disap¬ 
pearance of the labials, as in humo < fumus, hcmbra < Jemina. 

Quite another question than this of the traces of the pre-Latin influ¬ 
ences in Romance speech is that of the very obvious infiltration into 
the Romance languages of stocks of words chiefly from Celtic. 
Germanic, and Greek sources, in regard to individual examples of 
which more or less uncertainty prevails. For the somewhat numerous 
Greek examples the list drawn up by Diez in the first volume of his 
grammar has long since been subjected to revision and excision, l'or 
the identification of the astonishingly few Celtic words that survive 
in Romance speech the problem consists in determining, if possible, 
the presumable forms which would theoretically correspond, for the 
period of their adoption, with the Romance forms deducible for 
the same period; while for the immense stock of Germanic words 
naturalized on Romance soil, the task of the present, as admirably 
begun by Th. Braune in a series of elaborate articles in the Zcit- 
schrijt fur romanische Philologie. and by \V. Bruckner, in his Charak- 
tcristik dcr gcrmanische Elcmcnte im Italienischcn, is to assign these 
each to its proper Germanic dialect and to the period of its introduc¬ 
tion into Romance speech. 

Of still more pressing urgency for the student of Romance philology 
is the question of the origin, delimitation, and influence of the Ro¬ 
mance dialects and patois. Here it is essential to start from the 
fundamental notion that the patois is not a side degeneration from 
a central norm, not a corruption of a form of speech more perfect 
than itself because spoken by compatriots more favorably situated 
and hence linguistically more fortunate. On the contrary, it is 
precisely because each patois is for the most part the natural and 
undistorted evolution of its own local antecedents, that the patois 
assumes,at least theoretically, to the philologist the place of primary 
importance in the scale of speech-development. Not till a compre¬ 
hension of the natural processes of evolution as exhibited in the 
local patois has enabled the philologist to form a just opinion of 
the groundwork of the language he would study is he in a position 
to estimate correctly the effects of the interplay of social and polit¬ 
ical forces which result in lifting a patois to the literary plane 
of a dialect, and the dialect, in turn, through a gradual, pro¬ 
longed, and infinitely complex process of development, to the con¬ 
sciously exalted status of a highly cultured and national language 
of civilization. 6 b 

If such, expressed in the most general terms, be the process up¬ 
ward of patois and dialect, what arc the distinctive problems con¬ 
fronting the Romance scholar as to the discrimination and delimita- 

lon of paUns t Within the broad domain of a national speech it must 
accepted 48 true that no indigenous inhabitant is unable to com- 
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municate by word of mouth with any of the permanent neighbors 
surrounding him. From this point of view there is no delimitation 
of patois, and accordingly, from this point of view, the only logical 
method of procedure in determining the characters of a given speech 
is either to signalize all the phenomena appearing collectively at a 
certain point of territory, or else to follow out and designate the 
expansion of a given single phenomenon throughout its territorial 
extent. But considered in the light of actual conditions the facts are 
not so certain nor the problem so simple, since, in the domain of 
dialectology, the question “Who is my neighbor?” exhibits pre¬ 
cisely the complexity set forth in the parable, and, as a matter 
of fact, the existence is discovered of more or less clearly defined 
speech-barriers, determined by political, social, industrial, and com¬ 
mercial conditions, as well as by topographical conditions, which 
insist that account be taken of them. However, it is rather the 
nature than the delimitation of speech-phenomena that signifies in 
philology, and the problems of the present for the student of Ro¬ 
mance dialects have to do with the analysis and coordination of such 


phenomena more urgently than with their distribution. 

In the investigation of the Romance dialects and patois, the 
present march of progress is led by the gigantic undertaking of 
• Gillidron and Edmont, entitled the Attos linguistique dc to France, 
launched a few years since in response to the programme set forth 
by Gaston Paris in the following words: 

"H faudroit que chaque commune, d’un c6t6, chaque forme, 
chaque mot, de l’autre, efit sa monographic, puren.ent descriptive, 
faite de premidre main, et traitde avec toute la rigueur d’observa- 
tion qu’cxigent les sciences naturelles.” 

To any one unacquainted with the plan of this monumental work 
a word of explanation here will be welcome. Including in its‘scope 
the entire Romance-speaking portion of France, together wah th 
outlying speech-territories properly belonging to it, the promoter 
of the AtZ linguistique have established at aPP™*™ 1 ^ ' 
distances from each other six hundred and th.rty-nw* stations, 
at each one of which M. Edmont has collected and rec ?*!® d f £ ct g‘ 

netically, with the utmost possible acc ^ acy ’ C or- 
that is to say, the patois equivalents of words an P GilI j 6ron 

responding to a uniform series of prep "ccession of charts, 

These results are systematically exhibited in a anneared 

O, which k. .h.n i«r tand™„”2 i 

while it is estimated that the competed wo col|cctcd 

of some eighteen hundred charts to set ^ voted to this work, 

by M. Edmont in an itinerary of four years afforded, we 

To indicate by a single illustration the cla “ f h word honqj . 

may choose the record of the patois equivalents of the w 
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bee Here we find graphically presented,so as easily to be included at 
a glance, not only the rare survivals of the Latin apis, ami the abun¬ 
dant modifications of its regular diminutive apicula , but also such 
other diminutives as avette for *apiUa,and such periphrases as mouche 
& micl, with the various diminutives mouchclte, inouchattc, mouchotle. 
The advantage of having such series of facts as these, systematically 
grouped and presented with so great a degree of richness and fullness, 
needs no comment. Moreover, it can never be foreseen in what new 
directions the immense array of material can be judiciously utilized, 
mo, for example, would be likely to look to such a source ns this 
for light upon the vexed question of the position of the tonic accent 
in French? Yet, the indications of this atlas would appear to lend 
support to the theory of some distinguished scholars that in French 
the tonic accent has been to a large extent transferred to the initial 
syllabic. Apropos of such a problem it may be remarked here, by 
way of transition to the consideration of phonetics in their relation 
to Romance philology, that Gaston Paris, in his later years, was 
accustomed to relegate the question of the French tonic accent to the 
query-box of the future, when the testimony of the mechanically 
perfected phonograph and of other scientific appliances may pre¬ 
sumably be relied upon to furnish a trustworthy answer. If, per¬ 
chance, the experimental appliances of the future shall corroborate 
in this regard the apparent results of the Allas linguistiguc, then 
it will remain for the Romance philologist to compare these results 
with those of Gaston Paris’s epoch-marking Role de l f Accent Latin, 
with a view to determining the significance of so astonishing a break 
in the historic continuity of development. In any case, the deference 
of Paris for the applications of modem physical science in the do¬ 
main of phonetics, and his recognition of the existing need of the 
most rigorous accuracy in applying the physical science of phonetics 
to the historical problems of phonology, is characteristic of the 
growing consciousness on the part of scholars that the methods of 
the historical sciences must continue wherever possible to be brought 
into even closer correlation with those of the experimental sciences, 
if results worthy of the present period arc to be attained. At the 
same time it gives occasion for emphasizing the fact that, as at 
present understood, the science of phonetics has already become so 
highly specialized a department of linguistics, and requires aptitudes, 
gifts, and training so unusual on the part of its devotees, that the 
day cannot be far distant when individual chairs and laboratories 
of phonetics, in emulation of the provision made for the Abb6 
Rousselot at the Colldgc de France, will require to be established in 
our universities in order to maintain the standards of university 
work on a level with the needs of the situation. Surely the recent 
brilliant work of Rousselot and his school in throwing light on the 
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most recondite problems of speech-enunciation by the skillful mani¬ 
pulation of ingenious mechanical appliances, and the interpretation 
of their data, has abundantly demonstrated the unforeseen practical 
and theoretical possibilities of development in what was not long 
since an inconspicuous branch of knowledge. So that it has now 
become the task of the experimental phonetician not only to register 
accurately the length, pitch, intensity, and rhythm of speech-sounds, 
but also to analyze those motions of the organs of speech which are 
invisible to the eye and to determine scientifically those physiolog¬ 
ical and phonetic changes which are imperceptible to the ear. It 
has thus become possible on the one hand to clear up many theo¬ 
retical uncertainties, and on the other to introduce a remarkably 
successful corrective treatment for those suffering from peculiar 
difficulties, defects, and abnormalities of speech, not to mention the 
aid afforded in the ordinary acquisition of foreign sounds. 

The important subject of morphology — which should naturally 
next engage our attention — must be slighted here, with the remark 
that its problems, in the last analysis, are in the main to be solved 
by tracing the effects of the operation of analogy; and that, inasmuch 
as the verb, with its multifarious forms and categories, affords the 
richest opportunities for the exercise of this potent and far-reaching 
influence, it is in the doctrine of the verb-forms that most. still 
remains to be accomplished in the way of morphological investiga¬ 
tion in the Romance languages; and that the same statement is 
likewise largely true of the problems of word-format.on may b 
strikingly illustrated by calling attention to the great number of 
enigmas that a few years ago were satisfactorily elucid*ted by 
Gustav Cohn in his treatise on the Substitution d Suffixes in UUt 

approaching the topic of Romance syntax, - syntax! long 
accounted the dryest and most forbidding of subject by re o 
the woodenness and artificiality with which it has commonly Dee 
treated in the past,-how shall we be able m bnef space sumo, 

to set forth the wealth and delightsomeness of mte^ h ^ 
to the elucidation of the manifold delicate proble ^ „ thc 

Just as the field of Greek syntax has.been .made.to b^ ^ ^ of 
rose by a Gildersleeve, and that of Latin syn *, fu |ly f but also 
the Romance languages has been not only m p. t0 be sure 

most delightfully, cultivated by a Tobler. and M orpho- 

(more truly than in his already antiquated h^^ and friend of 
logy), still continues to be the guide. P P introd uction to the 
the neophyte in Romance syntax. i*u inV ; t ingly to the more 

lofty avenues and difficult byways that op ^ the subt ] e an( j 

fully initiated, unfailing recourse must be ^ cathe dra of his 
erudite professor of Berlin. For many years, 
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renowned university, Tobler has continued to give forth a scries of 
contributions to the learned literature of Romance syntax such as 
have transformed the whole complexion of many of the procedures and 
methods of this study. From being too often a field for the arbitrary 
or inherited dicta of observers who delight in the formulation of 
purely metaphysical distinctions, Tobler has made of Romance 
syntax a richly cultivated demesne in which the application of the 
comparative method and the substitution of psychological for 
metaphysical data, have combined to produce a body of sound 
doctrine suited to command the admiration and gratitude of the 
entire race of philologists. Yet such is the boundless extent of the 
domain included in Romance syntax that, far from exhausting any 
department of the subject, Tobler’s greatest merit, perhaps, consists 
in having pointed the way to the solution of manifold problems that 
still await the application of his methods and the utilization of the 
data so abundantly furnished by him. It cannot, however, be said 
that the force of his teaching and the stimulus of his example have 
yet borne the fruit that might have been hoped for, in equipping a 
body of young disciples for the continuance and spread of his peculiar 
work. Much less have the results of his investigations found sufficient 
recognition in the more popular treatises on the subject intended 
for practical instruction; and there is perhaps no field of philological 
research in which there is so urgent a call for promising recruits 
equipped with the historical spirit and fitted by training in historical 
methods, to carry on the tradition of the highest and best scholarship. 
Fortunately, the recently completed third volume of Meyer-Liibke’s 
comprehensive grammar of the Romance languages presents in 
systematic form, in connection with much that is original, the best 
and most significant results of Tobler’s teaching in this field. 

When we arrive at the branch of lexicology, with its practical 
embodiment in the work of lexicography, we find ourselves face to 
face with an enormous output, the material of which it will be 
largely the task of the future to correct, to amplify, and to recast. 
Without adverting to the monumental Dictionarium mediae el infimac 
Lalinilatis of Du Cange, dating, like the etymological dictionary of 
Manage, from the seventeenth century, it will be interesting to us to 
see how the great Etymologisches Worlerbuch of Diez was virtually 
recast in the Lateinisch-romanisches Worlerbuch of Korting. While 
the profoundest of scholars, Diez was the most unpractical of men, 
and this latter fact is strikingly exemplified in the disposition and 
arrangement of his Etymological Dictionary. Nothing, indeed, could 
well have been more inconvenient and vexatious. The work was 
divided into two volumes, the first containing the words common 
to at least two of the three leading groups of the Romance languages, 
while the second volume was divided into three parts, under which 
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were ranged respectively the words found in only one of the three 
groups. The intended method of consulting the dictionary would 
appear almost ludicrous were it not so cumbrous and exasperating, 
for in view of the provokingly slow and difficult process of finding 
what was wanted, the balked and baffled inquirer might well have 
been reminded, in his extremity, of the famous culinary recipe for 
preparing jugged hare, which begins, “First catch your hare.” In¬ 
deed, “First catch your word,” might appropriately have been the 
motto on the title-page of this indispensable thesaurus. 

The mode of procedure was as follows: For any Romance word 
the etymology of which was to be sought, the inquirer must first 
determine, if possible, the etymological equivalent, in Italian, 
because the Italian form was the one given preference in the alpha¬ 
betical arrangement. In case, however, there were no Italian equi¬ 
valent, the word might perhaps be found ranged under its own 
proper form. This recourse failing, the word in question must be 
sought in the second volume, under the group to which it belonged; 
if, for example, it chanced to be Roumanian, it was to be looked for 
in the Italian group; if it were Provencal, in the French group; if 
Portuguese, in the Spanish group. If at this point the quest again 
failed, recourse was to be had to a very meagre index of words 
treated out of their alphabetical order in the body of the work. Not 
until all these resources had failed was the unsophisticated seeker 
brought face to face with the etymological dilemma which inevitably 
forced him to determine, as to him seemed best, to which of the two 
great classes of words systematically omitted by Diez the missing 
vocable belonged, — whether to the class of words accounted by 
Diez, in his etymological wisdom, to be of altogether obvious etymo¬ 
logy and hence not worth the trouble of elucidation, or on the 
other hand to that very different class of words whose etymology 
was unknovm to Diez, and which were accordingly incapable of 
elucidation. And even so the luckless wight was still left in uncer¬ 
tainty whether the object of his quest was not after all treated y 
Diez, because the great dictionary was well known to contain, hidden 
in one or another of its many out-of-the-way corners, a generous 
store of etymologies that defied all the succession of app lances so 
uningeniously devised for their discovery. As successive editions o 
the work were called for, Diez was naturally expostulate wi 
the disposition of its material, but to no avail. And it was no uni 
a despairing admirer, Jamik of Prague, produced m a separa 
volume, and under a single alphabet, an absolutely comp c e in e 
to the Etymoloffischcs TVorUrbuch, that the incomparable wealth or 

this great monument was placed adequately at t e ispo 


Only a few years later the true and final solution of the question 
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as to the best disposition of material for an etymological Romance 
dictionary was given by Gustav Korting, in his Latcimsch-ro.namtche, 
Worterbuch, which, considering the fact that no one had ever before 
utilized such a disposition, was, in spite of, or rather indeed because 
of, its extreme simplicity and convenience, and notwithstanding the 
defects of its execution, an innovation of the utmost advantage to 


etymological scholarship. . , 

This disposition consists in making a lemma of the Latin or other 
etymon, under which are ranged all its Romance representatives, 
with such discussion of each as circumstances call for. All the ctyma, 
of whatever source, are ranged under a single alphabet, and every 
word treated, in whatever place and under whatever form, is indexed 
for immediate reference to its etymon. The first and greatest utility 
of this arrangement is that it gives the inquirer instantaneous 
information as to whether the word in question is treated at all 
in the work, and, if so, gives him immediate reference to its etymon 
and the accompanying discussion. 

The present task, then, of Romance etymology is to evolve and 
coordinate the material for an immense expansion and extension 
of the idea of Korting’s Worterbuch, with application of the widest 
and most accurate scholarship to the formidable, nay, inexhaustible 
task. Instead of being limited to the literary languages, the dialects 
and the -patois should be subjected to similar treatment, until, in the 
course of time and with the progress of scholarship and the accu¬ 
mulation of its results, the foundations may be laid for a magnum 
opus, which may be brought out under auspices in some respects 
similar to those of the great European academies which cooperate in 
the production of the stupendous Thesaurus Linguae Latinac. 

But such a work would still represent only one of the phases of 
Romance lexicography. The time is already ripe for the complete 
overhauling of the great national defining dictionaries of the various 
Romance languages, such as Littr6’s dictionary of the French 
language, to mention only the one that stands foremost and best. 
The type of the work here to be done is admirably indicated in the 
Diclionnaire general of Darmcsteter, Hatzfeld, and Thomas. An¬ 


other monumental undertaking necessarily calling for mention 
here is the Old French dictionary of Godefroy very recently com¬ 
pleted in ten quarto volumes under the auspices of the French Gov¬ 
ernment. Notwithstanding its immense value, probably no great 
dictionary was ever published that fell so far short of the ideals of 


such a work. This fact constitutes a pressing incentive to the goodly 
company of Old French scholars throughout the world to labor 
consciously and constantly for the amelioration of a work to which 
they are already so deeply indebted and which only the combined 
efforts of all who are in a position to contribute to it can bring to a 
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state of approximate perfection. Its counterpart for the Old Proven¬ 
cal, the early Lexique Roman of Raynouard, in six octavo volumes, 
is now undergoing revision and expansion at the hands of a most 
competent lexicographer, E. L6vy, but here again, it should be the 
common aim of all Provencal scholars to furnish helpful contribu¬ 
tions. Such an appeal as this is all the more appropriate since in 
connection with the undertakings here enumerated there unfor¬ 
tunately exists no organized corps of readers and helpers such as 
does such important service for the Oxford Dictionary of English. 
Particularly should attention be given in all such work to the 
importance of semantics, to which so great an impulse has been im¬ 
parted by the stimulating work of Michel Br6al. Probably no note 
of caution is necessary here against the repetition of the subversive 
and astonishing procedure of a recent extensive dictionary of the 
English language which consisted in throwing overboard all recog¬ 
nition of the logical and historical development of meanings for the 
purpose, I was about to say of establishing, but must rather say of 
setting up, an arbitrary arrangement of meanings in the presumed or 
the imagined order of their prevalence in the language at the present 
moment. 

Of the culminating function and office of philology in applying 
the data of linguistics to the elucidation of literature, it remains to say 
what may appropriately be said in the few allotted moments. I refer 
to the crowning application of all the results of philological knowledge 
to the classification of manuscripts and the constitution of texts 
in accordance with the approved criteria of scientific criticism, and 
to the adequate presentation, interpretation, and elucidation in 
published form of the literary production of the past deemed worthy 
of preservation. Some conception may be formed of the extent of the 
field when it is pointed out that in Old French manuscripts alone, 
not to speak of the wealth of Provencal, Italian, and Spanish, there 
is preserved a greater amount of material than the entire surviving 
body of Greek and Latin literature combined. While it is not denied 
that the intrinsic value of much of this material is scarcely dcr " on " 
strable, it remains true that a considerable part both of that which 
has been already published, and of that which still awaits pu ic- 
ation, has a very decided significance either as pure literature or as 
a manifestation of the development of human thought and of human 
culture. Some of it, indeed, is destined as pure literature — epic, 
lyric, dramatic, imaginative, narrative — to maintain forever a hig 
place in the records of the race. To Romance philology belongs t e 
custodianship and exploitation of this rich heritage. Much t a ,s 
of permanent value has already been accomplished. Wit lout e 
faintest soup^on of adulation, but only as a simple statement o e 
fact, it deserves to be said that the work of Paul Meyer in uncart ing, 
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exploring, analyzing, comparing, classifying, describing, abstracting, 
and appraising the unknown wealth, of Romance manuscript litera¬ 
ture in the libraries, monasteries, and chateaux of 1- ranee, Italy, a 
England, and in publishing the results of his investigates ... scien¬ 
tific form for the benefit of scholars, not to speak of much accom¬ 
plished in other directions, has far surpassed the similar work of an> 
other man. Much of the vast store of data thus made available to 
the philologist and the literary historian still remains to be utilized, 
and will furnish the rising generation of Romance scholars with an 
almost inexhaustible supply of information for the further prosecution 


of their researches. 

Concerning the great body of Italian, French, Provencal, Spanish, 
Portuguese medieval literature that has already seen the light of day, 
the point of fact that must here be emphasized is that only a com¬ 
paratively small part of it, namely, that which has been published 
in the past twenty-five years or so, has been edited in accordance 
with the critical standards of modern scholarship, especially as em¬ 
bodied in the canons of textual criticism involved in the classifica¬ 
tion of manuscripts and the scientific constitution of texts. There 
is, by way of example, no critically constituted text of so important 
a poem ns the Old French Roman dc la Rose, and even the preliminary 
work of paving the way, amid the multiplicity of widely scattered 
manuscripts, for the preparation of such an edition has, if under¬ 
taken, never been carried out. In this direction lies an immense 


amount of useful work for the scholars of the present and the future. 

But still another phase of the work to be done in this direction is 
becoming one of the most interesting and characteristic manifest¬ 
ations of present-day philological scholarship. This consists of the 
successive reworkings by the original editor, aided by the critical 
acumen contributed by the world’s best scholars, of texts critically 
constituted at the outset. The most notable recent examples of this 
are to be seen in Foerster’s successive editions of the works of Chretien 
de Troyes, in which through a long series of years the editor has 
brought to bear, stroke upon stroke, the resources of his almost 


incomparable critical scholarship upon the problem of perfecting to 
the utmost possible degree the condition of his chosen texts. Yet so 
highly developed has become the critical training of a number of his 
colleagues that the contributions of the latter to these ameliorations, 
through the learned periodicals, have become scarcely less numerous 
and important than those of the editor himself. So that what may 
be called, at least in degree, a new manifestation of critical scholar¬ 
ship — that of the cooperative amelioration of philological work — 
has become a recognized condition of the times. 


Of that domain of philology which covers the investigation of 
obscure literary sources, and the tracing of literary influences through 
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channels not directly open to the literary historian as such, this is 
not the place nor is there now the time, to speak. It remains in 
conclusion — not because either the students of language or the 
students of literature need to be reminded of it, but only to satisfy 
the consuming sense of the fitness of things — to signalize what has 
been announced as the ruling idea of this entire Congress of Arts 
and Science, namely, the ultimate unity of knowledge in all fields, 
and especially, as coming home with peculiar force to the philologist, 
the underlying unity that binds together in indissoluble significance 
the phenomena of speech as the vehicle of human thought and of 
literature as the embodiment of human speech. 
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If we wish to understand and estimate properly the present and 
future problems with which a given scientific discipline may at 
any time be confronted, it is advisable to turn at the very outset 
from the present to the past, for a correct estimate of what has been 
accomplished in a certain field and proper directions for future 
efforts can be acquired only by means of a critical examination of the 
historical development of the science in question. Moreover, this 
historical method seems to be demanded especially where we have 
to deal with the determination of the reciprocal relations of two or 
more branches of science, which, in spite of possible differences in 
problem, viewpoint, and method, are nevertheless in the very nature 
of things constrained to aid each other, according as one is at any 
given time in advance of the other. 

German linguistic science, which we are to consider to-day, main¬ 
tains such reciprocal relations more particularly in two directions. 
In the same way that the German language is a member of the Ger¬ 
manic family and also of the great Indo-Germanic group of languages, 
so, too, German or Germanic linguistic science constitutes an integral 
part of comparative Indo-Germanic linguistics. On the other hand. 
German linguistics is none the less closely interwoven with German 
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philology, — using the word in the customary German sense,— 
whether we lay the chief stress upon the criticism of form or that of 
matter. German linguistics is intimately associated with still other 
fields of knowledge, but the limited time at my disposal will not 
allow me to discuss such wider relations. 

The sciences of Indo-Germanic linguistics, German philology, and 
Germanic linguistics arose practically at the same time, leaving 
out of consideration, of course, early sporadic and uncertain efforts 
that were more or less amateurish. In the year 1816, Franz Bopp, 
with his System of Conjugation in Sanscrit compared with those in 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and Germanic, laid the foundation for the 
science of Indo-Germanic linguistics, which since then has assumed 
such splendid proportions. In the same year appeared Karl Lach- 
mann’s famous treatise on The Original Form of the Poem of the 
Fall of the Nibclungs, which was followed in rapid succession by 
his editions of the Nibclungcnlied, of Hartmann’s von Aue Ixvcin of 
the poems of Walther von der Vogelweide and of the works of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, editions that were to serve for many 
years as unexcelled models for the critical treatment of Middle 
High German works of poetry. And finally, in 1819 and 18 , 
respectively, there were published the first and second editions of 
the first volume of Jakob Grimm’s immortal German grammar, the 
monumental work upon which all Germanic linguistics cience rcsU 
and whose rich treasures, in spite of the most zealous efforts, have 
not been exhausted even at the present day. 

The intellectual talents of the three scholars mentioned were as 
dissimilar as the fields in which they labored. Of the thme Jako 
Grimm and Franz Bopp possess the greatest similarity In both ^ 
admire an equal wealth of fancy and native 
them to make use of even the most minute details and to disco 
an Tntellectual or historical bond for facts apparently unrelated. 
On the other hand, Lachmann appears as the incarnat .onjf a car 

fully discriminating critic, and as the master o 
methodical thought. These qualities he 

reconstruct a poorly preserved text f Jy ish literary- 

touches of the author, as well as in attempts to c ^ ^ 

historical relations or to clear up the historical gen 

and its contents. ctnndDoints, Jakob 

From both the positive and the negative t ^ 

Grimm’s activity and personal position were f „ f Ger _ 

sentative and authoritative on the question^o ^ ^ handi 

man linguistic science to Indo-Cermamc lm^ grammar of ihe 

and to German philology on thc o her The g ^ 

East in accordance with its philological ' q{ semi . anti . 

linguistics only as a means to an end. In th p 
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quarian interests it had concerned itself with the collection and 
publication of linguistic peculiarities and eccentricities, while it 
endeavored at the same time to establish a standard of usage for 
literature and the conversation of the educated classes. With the 
advent of Bopp and Grimm, however, investigations of the linguistic 
elements were conducted for their own sake. Henceforth the question 
no longer turned solely on the “Is” and the “Shall,” but new and 
more important questions arose, as for example, “ How arc wo to 
apprehend existing forms, where are we to seek their origin, and how 
has the individual element been developed from the original forms 
which we must establish?” It was this new range of questions that 
raised the old descriptive “ grammar” with its normalizing tendencies 
to the rank of a “science of language.” 

This series of questions also contains the germ of the elements 
which constitute the similarity as well as the dissimilarity between 
Grimm and Bopp. The latter, from the first, boldly attacked the 
ultimate questions which linguistic science felt permitted to put. 
First, he turned his attention to the explanation of Indo-Germanie 
linguistic forms and sought to establish these by the comparative- 
speculative method on the basis of the great variety of forms found 
in individual dialects. Jakob Grimm, however, advanced with 
greater caution and more distinctly along the lines of historical 
development. To be sure, he also occasionally grappled with general 
glottological problems, yet his main interest was directed to the 


narrower field of Germanic, and accordingly he concerned himself 
more directly with the accurate determination of linguistic resem¬ 
blances and differences and their historical development. In Grimm’s 
work, too, considerable prominence is given to the philological ele¬ 
ment, as is clearly demonstrated by his extensive collection of 
authentic and historically arranged material taken directly from the 
preserved linguistic sources. Bopp had turned his attention first 
to the Indo-Germanic system of conjugation, and when, in 1819, 
Grimm appeared on the scene with the first part of his German 
grammar, he also dealt only with inflections, although he approached 
the question from an essentially different standpoint. Only three 
years later, however, in 1822, he adopted a new course, which 
brought in its train far-reaching results, for in the new edition of the 
first volume of his grammar he prefaced the consideration of Ger¬ 
manic inflections with a complete and systematic investigation of 
the conditions of Germanic phonetics. This, indeed, was the first ' 
systematic attempt in the history of grammar and of the science 
of language to introduce the new discipline of historical-comparative 
phonetics, which is now the basis for all formal studies in comparative 

»:: hOUt ltS aid a s y stematic comparison of inflectional 
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The science of comparative linguistics has been drawing steadily 
away from Bopp’s goal and from his method of explaining what he 
termed the “organism of the Indo-Germanic languages,” for it has 
come to recognize in ever-increasing measure the futility of attempt¬ 
ing to solve the problem with the insufficient means at its disposal. 
To be sure, we owe Bopp an everlasting debt of gratitude for having 
by his comparisons established definitely and for all time the rela¬ 
tionship of the individual Indo-Germanic languages, which had 
previously been only darkly suspected. And yet if we consider the 
actual mode of comparison, we shall find the historical method as 
applied by Grimm to be of far greater significance for future research 
than Bopp’s divinatory mode of procedure, which caused him to 
advance by leaps and bounds. To whatever extent Grimm’s method 
may have been displaced by stricter present-day requirements in 
individual instances, we must not forget that it was preeminently 
he who gave the initial impulse in a number of important points. 
It was Jakob Grimm who first insisted upon the strictest historical 
control of all related material, and upon the most complete induction 
as prerequisite for the comparison of less intimately associated lin¬ 
guistic forms and for the consequent reconstruction of primitive 
Indo-Germanic forms, which is indispensable even at the present 
day. It is to him we owe the conviction that no material should be 
compared in a wider circle, unless its history within the individual 
languages and families of languages has been carefully and un¬ 
questionably determined beforehand. It is to him, again, that we are 
indebted for the gradual development of Indo-Germanic linguistics 
into a history of the individual families of languages and their sub¬ 


divisions. 

For a long time the influence of Indo-Germanic linguistics upon 
Germanic linguistics was not so prominent as the impulse given by 
Jakob Grimm to the development of Indo-Germanic linguistics itself, 
an impulse that in reality goes back to Bopp. In those days, as in 
the case of Jakob Grimm,Germanic linguistics contributed more than 
it received in return. To be sure, Grimm was familiar with the m- 
vestigations of Bopp and his successors in the general In o- cr 
field, yet he employed their results with a certain reserve, 
ended by isolating Germanic grammar, as it were, from compar 
Indo-Germanic linguistics. The first generation of Germanic sc 
after Grimm and Lachmann seldom overstepped the n&no\ 
of their limited subject. This may be attributed, in part ^ least, to 
the circumstance that the structure of Germanic grammar 
by Jakob Grimm seemed to be so firmly established that 
was felt for securing additional support from a gre 
Tost important consideration, however, was that the puP^oth 
Grimm and Lachmann were interested in philology rather than in the 
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actual science of grammar or linguistics, their attitude being influenced 
partly by personal inclination and endowment and partly by the 
strict discipline of Lachmann’s school. 

The earliest attempt to establish an entente cordialc between the 
fields of linguistics and philology dates from the end of the seventh 
decade of the nineteenth century. On the literary side the movement 
was introduced in Germany by Wilhelm Scherer in his History of 
the German Language (Zur Geschichte der deutsehen Spraehc -- 1868), 
with its wealth of ideas and imagination. The book was hailed with 
outspoken admiration by some, and met with determined opposition 
by others. This latter attitude may be attributed in part to the fact 
that in the field of comparative linguistics — particularly under the 
leadership of August Schleicher and Georg Curtius, who were joined 
as far as methodology is concerned by William Dwight Whitney — a 
more sober mode of observation had begun to make itself felt, which 
left less room for the kind of free speculation to which Scherer was so 
partial. On the other hand, it was not without significance that 
the interest in linguistic matters in general, which was spreading 
rapidly at that time, had attracted a number of rising Germanic 
scholars, especially at Leipzig, to the school of comparative linguistics, 
scholars who had not yet fallen under the influence of Scherer’s 
book and his mode of thought, but who, like those of their contem¬ 
poraries that devoted themselves more exclusively to linguistics, were 
guided rather by the cool and clear precision of their teacher Curtius. 

Through the common labors of this Leipzig group of young 
linguists and Germanic scholars, there arose during the seventies 
the school of Young Grammarians (Junggrammatikcr), so-called from 
a casual jest made by Zarncke. The most pronounced characteristic 
of this school is the strong emphasis it lays upon methodology and 
the doctrine of principles, thus furnishing a striking contrast to the 
often desultory method adopted by Scherer. It is hardly fair to the 
Young Grammarians to look upon their efforts, in the light of the 
many heated controversies into which they were drawn, ns being 
expended mainly in outside disputes. The real characteristics of this 
circle, on the contrary, must be sought in their attempts to free 
themselves from a certain narrowness of doctrine represented in their 
own teacher, Georg Curtius. It was this identical circumstance that 
led finally to a scientific estrangement between Curtius and his pupils 
— an estrangement really no less remarkable than the contrast be¬ 
tween the tendencies of the Young Grammarians and those of the 
newly arising linguistic science, which were, almost simultaneously, 
connected with Johannes Schmidt and August Fick. 

If from the generally accepted standpoint of to-day we look back 
at the linguistic methods of research more or less universally current 
in the sixties and early seventies, we must admit the existence of 
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certain pedantry in the field at that time. A considerable number 
of old doctrines — of which some had been established a priori in 
a period when language-research tended to be philosophical and spec¬ 
ulative, and of which others can be traced back to exaggerated con¬ 
ceptions of the antiquity of the Aryan languages, especially of San¬ 
skrit, and to the uncritical acceptance of doctrines of the old Indian 
grammarians — were accepted at their face-value and transmitted 
without investigation from generation to generation. (As examples 
I need only cite the doctrine of the priority of the o-sounds over the 
e- and o-sounds, or of all explosives over spirants; the doctrine of 
guna; or the theory of the distribution of the Indo-Germanic lan¬ 
guages on the basis of a genealogical tree, etc.) Above everything else, 
however, these investigations were based solely on the written word, 
which was duly “analyzed” and with the aid of all manner of little 
strokes divided and subdivided into roots and the most varied forms 
of derivative and inflectional suffixes, etc. But no attention whatever 
was paid to the psychology of language, which unites the smaller 
particles into the finished word, nor to the psychic processes which 
control the transmission and transformation of human speech. 
Moreover, no one attempted seriously to throw light on the phonetic 
aspects of linguistic changes established on paper by calling into 
requisition an aid of the utmost importance, that is, the comparatn 
study of the phonetic phenomena of living languages. 

It was naturally not to be expected that a sudden improveme 
could be made in these conditions. Long conflicts have been neces¬ 
sary before the new ideas and methods, which have been so wdey 
promulgated, especially since the seventies could become adjustc 
and secure more universal recognition. But at the pre 
scarcely any essential difference in methods exists, and »t “ Probab 
that all language-investigators to-day employ in pracLce U.c methods 
first adopted by the Young Grammarians, even though 
antipathy may be felt here and there for the name of the ' 
and although in theory opposition against certain of th p 

still exists. .• Qnf i methods 

To this transformation in linguistic concep d its duc 

Germanic linguistics, as we should expect, has c rncd itsclf 

share. While the older science of language most anrient 
primarily with the written forms of the ea s( “ and S i avist s, 
language-periods, the Germanists, like the h dircc tly 

by reason of the fact that their linguae source also 

into the present, have from the very beginning ^ necessarily, 

with the study of living languages and dialec • ical side of 

their attention has also been directed to th PJ^ J n bc toves _ 

language-structure and language-developme , language . We 

tigated successfully only on the basis of the b 
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cannot, accordingly, attribute to mere chance the circumstance that 
the two most important principles in modern linguistics as opposed 
to the older science were first emphatically announced by those 
scholars who were investigating living dialects. I refer in the first, 
place to the doctrine of the regularity of sound-correspondence and 
sound-development in that portion of language the transmission of 
which is purely mnemonic, in other words, to what has been called 
— the choice of terms is not a particularly happy one — the doctrine 
of the absolute constancy of sound-laws. In the second place I refer 
to the doctrine of the complete equality of those new linguistic 
forms which are created in the absence of purely mnemonic trans¬ 
mission by means of definite psychological processes of assimilation, 
that is, what we call formation by analogy, or through association, 
or explain as form-transferences, leveling, etc. Nor should we forget 
that the demand for a strictly phonetic treatment of problems of 
sound-development was first made and carried out in practice by the 
Germanists. Comparative linguistics is indebted especially to the 
Germanic and Slavic scholar Karl Vcrner for his important incor¬ 
poration of the doctrine of accent in the history of sound-develop¬ 
ment. And finally, comparative language-study is indebted to Ger¬ 
manic linguistics for the one systematic treatise on the methodology 
of language-investigation which is recognized as the complete expres¬ 
sion of the ideas now generally accepted. I speak of the methods 
proclaimed by Hermann Paul in his Prinzipicn dcr Sprachgesehichte , 
and it is these methods which, unconscious as the act may be, in 
practice helped to regulate the research even of those language-inves¬ 
tigators, who, opposed to the theoretical discussion of general prin¬ 
ciples, prefer to base their methods, as it were, on the foundation of 
individual instances. 

From all that has been said, we see that the history of comparative 
and Germanic linguistics furnishes an excellent illustration of a 
mutual borrowing of methods and ideas, and the more active this 
interchange became, the more bountiful was the harvest of the joint 
intellectual labors. 

If we next turn our attention to the relation between Germanic 
linguistics and critical German philology, we shall find that the con¬ 
ditions are very similar, except that the mutual diffusion of the two 
6cts of ideas has not been so complete and productive as in the case 
of German linguistics and comparative linguistics. This circumstance 
is readily explained on general as well as on historical grounds. 

The representatives of Germanic and of comparative linguistics 
are inherently brought into more intimate contact by the common 
tendency and the common goal of their labors: the only difference 
lies in the breadth, the number, and the peculiar character of the 
subjects treated. Both strive to throw light on the history of lan- 
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guage, and both employ the historical-comparative method. Lan¬ 
guage-history on the whole is really synonymous with language 
differentiation, and it is furthermore characteristic of this language 
differentiation that only a limited portion of common language 
property resting on the older basis of greater unity is ever handed 
down to the younger, more strongly specialized linguistic divisions. 

Again, it is self-evident that conditions possessed in common, 
even in later periods, are prerequisite for drawing conclusions about 
earlier forms. The language-investigator conducting his researches 
along historical lines must from the nature of things begin in every 
case with the common element and determine its originality. Not 
until this preliminary investigation has been completed can he turn 
with the expectation of ultimate reward to the comparative examin¬ 
ation of differences in form and structure and their history. The fact 
that both activities must frequently be combined in practical detail 


work, the more so the more delicate and detailed the form the pro¬ 
blems take, has nothing to do with the matter in hand. Moreover, 
the student of language seeks to recognize common elements in forms 
which have been proved not to be original, and to differ from one 
another, by drawing conclusions from the similarity of changes 
about the similarity of the processes — mainly psychical — that have 
produced the changes. Going still another step further, from the 
similarity of those processes he can draw conclusions as to the 
normalcy of the changes under consideration — a matter which 
depends upon the similarity of the psychical organization of the 
various peoples and speakers. It is this latter similarity, finally, 
which alone can give to the investigator of linguistic conditions 
the necessary faith in the correctness of his views and explanations. 
This much is therefore established, that the scholar who approaches 
the study of language from the historical-comparative standpoint 
is compelled to work chiefly with that portion of the language which 
wc may designate as the collective attainment, or, at least, as the 
collective possession of the speaking masses. It is entirely differen 
with the critical philologist, for whom language represents pr mian y 
only that fraction of the general conception of la ?K ua S® ' V . f , 
been preserved as literature - literature in the -dcst ensc of he 

term. In one respect, therefore, he conceives of 
means of expression for certain thoughts and con c 
investigates. On the other hand, so far as he a e . n 

whatever in form, he regards language partly as the o 
Which the various artistic forms of human speech * " 

as a means of differentiation between 

Of art. Disregarding the question of content , ^ ^ e 

the statement that the philologist must be att , . f 

primarily by the production of the individual, just as the student of 
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language should be attracted by the collective production of the 
masses. 

Of course the philologist must also occasionally resort (o compar¬ 
isons, at least whenever he wishes to individualize artistically; and 
if his comparisons are to be correct, he, too, must follow the historical 
method. But the historical conclusions drawn from his sources and 
the differences established, no matter whether they be differences 
of individuals or groups, do not, as in the case of the student of lan¬ 
guage, serve him primarily in the determination of connections. — 
even if only in the general psychology of language-change, -- but, 
conversely, they aid him in his separation of elements, and in de¬ 
taching the individual from the general. Or if he be attracted more 
directly to the general, he will turn rather to fields of language- 
jesthetics than to those of language-psychology. 

An exaggerated conception of this tendency is of course fraught 
with manifold dangers. The one-sided philologist, particularly, 
who does not know how to profit by the viewpoint and the methods 
of the language-investigator, will neglect a series of methods which 
would aid him in his researches, and moreover he will be apt to 
regard observed facts in a false light, because they appear to him as 
unconnected dots and not as links in a definite chain of development. 

The corresponding dangers which confront the one-sided linguist 
lie in the opposite direction. Without the necessary philological 
control, he is apt to regard separate elements as too closely related 
and to see connections and possibilities, the acceptance of which 
would be absolutely prohibited by philological determinations. 
Moreover, inasmuch as his whole method of investigation leads him 
first of all to the search for direct courses of development, such as 
are furnished in rich measure by the natural speech of every-day 
life, it will not always be easy for him to follow the zigzag path of 
development produced by the influence of individual forces and by 
the intentionally artistic development of the written language. 

It has been amply demonstrated that a mutual rapprochement 
and an interchange of ideas and methods is absolutely essential to the 
satisfactory progress of both philology and linguistics. While the 
philologist needs the science of language for the broadening of his 
horizon in general linguistic matters, the linguist, conversely, can¬ 
not get along without philological criticism in the arrangement and 
accurate determination of his material of comparison. 

The general recognition of the necessity for this union, evident 
as it would seem to be in theory, has been slow to gain ground in 
practice. The linguists have made the earliest and most vigorous 
efforts in this direction. To be sure many sins may still be committed 
here by the individual; in principle, however, the modem science 
ot language does demand that all its representatives be philologists 
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at least to the extent of employing only such material as can endure 
the test of philological criticism. Philology, the older and prouder 
sister-science, has on the whole been less eager to comply with the 
demands which linguistic investigation was forced to establish, and 
even at this day the number of philologists who, to their own detri¬ 
ment, renounce the employment of linguistic aids, or who on general 
principles — regarding it as incompatible with their dignity — re¬ 
fuse to come to an agreement with the science of language, is not 
insignificant. Yet in this respect, also, the last few years have 
witnessed a decided improvement, especially in the field of German 
philology. 

As we know, German philology rests on the shoulders of Karl 
Lachmann just as German linguistics rests upon those of Jakob Grimm. 
For the former, therefore, so far at least as Lachmann’s influence 
reaches, his conceptions of linguistic matters have remained authori¬ 
tative. This is more particularly true of the estimate of the German 
language and its development from the Middle High German period to 
the present day, that is, of those very periods of the German language 
which by reason of their youth and the secondary character of their 
idioms were of relatively less interest for linguistics. 

Having begun as a disciple of the school of classical philology, 
Lachmann naturally took it for granted that in the classical works 
of Middle High German poetry we have an artistic language, which, 
produced as it was for a definite purpose in a limited circle of the 
highly cultured, differed essentially from the ordinary language 
of the common people. Interested in this higher artistic language 
alone, Lachmann applied the whole force of his incomparable 
sagacity to its restoration in its original purity and to giving each 
and every individual Middle High German poet his due. The dialects 
of the common people had no attraction for him nor for many^thers- 
they were regarded as ordinary and crude, and wherever the,^cropped 
out occasionally in literature, they were looked upon as dist g 

,n utTcarcely astonishing that in the light of such an attitude the 
scientific study of German dialects of the middle as well as of the 

modem period should have been neglected so inaugurated 

brilliant labors with which Johann Andreas S ^ bound t0 

this discipline at an early time. The reaction, h ’ f .. 
come, and it did come, 

philological side. For it was discovered that I * P had 

from Middle German territory, to which but v different rtffc 
formerly been paid, dialectical material f, ^ Upper G er- 

from the one it plays in the classical poetic prod PP f thc 

many upon which Lachmann based his theone* »»«£££ inter . 
unity of the Middle High German language, at least in 
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pretation, thereby received its deathblow, and i. could be »„\y 
in somewhat modified form for a port.on of Middle H.fil. Gorman 
literature, to be sure, however, the most valuable part. Hut here 
a .rain contradiction soon set in, plainly influenced by the holier 
value that linguistics ascribed to the dialects as such, since these 
very dialects furnished more suitable and accordingly more valuable 
material for their special purposes of investigation. Thus Hermann 
Paul taught that in the middle period of German there was no artistic 
language of poetry differing in principle from the dialects. Ho stated 
that no poet hesitated to make use of his own dialect, and claimed 
that the small number of differentiated dialectical forms to lie found 
in the classical poetry of Upper Germany, or more especially in the 
rimes of the poets, was due to the fact that the separation into dia¬ 
lects in Upper Germany had not at that time advanced far enough 
to leave plain traces behind in the technique of rime. 

Thus another extreme view was established and occasion furnished 
for a lively and protracted controversy between the two camps, of 
which one exaggerated the philological and the other the linguistic 
elements. 


In the end neither of the extreme views was accepted in its en¬ 
tirety, but. as in so many other cases, the truth was found on middle 
ground. The partial agreement that has been secured in this import¬ 
ant question is the happy consummation of the satisfactory settle¬ 
ment reached between philology and linguistics, especially through 
the model labors of Carl Kraus and Konrad Zwierzina. Both of these 
investigators proceeded, to be sure, from the strictly philological 
side, but, on the other hand, in explaining complicated conditions, 
they have not disdained the aid given by modern dialectology. We 
may, therefore, now regard it as certain, that the Middle High 
German poets of the classical period were really no mere naturalists 
so far as their language was concerned. Their idioms were real artistic 
dialects, only in a different sense from that of Lachmann. Nor can 
we any longer speak of a ruling unity, but only of more or less strik¬ 
ing resemblances; and the degree of these resemblances depends 
primarily upon the relationship of those dialects to which the various 
poets belong. The languages employed by the poets, accordingly, 
also rest upon the dialects, but the poets do not present these dialects 
in their entire purity, inasmuch as they are prone to omit all forms 
that would appear too strange to the auditor speaking another 
dialect. The artistic character of the languages employed by the 
various Middle High German poets is therefore mainly negative, 
consisting rather in the avoidance of what is not regarded as gen¬ 
erally accepted than in the inclusion of linguistic forms from an¬ 
other dialect for the sake of unity. It cannot, of course, be denied that 
there is a certain tendency toward generalization even under these 
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conditions, which beside the knowledge of neighboring idioms pre¬ 
supposes also a conscious regard for the linguistic sense of foreign 
individualities. Indeed, in some respects a positive departure from 
the every-day speech of the home must be admitted especially in the 
regulation of the vowels of unaccented syllables, upon the study of 
which sufficient stress has not been laid in the past. At all events, 
we are dealing not with a definitely established attempt at adjust¬ 
ment, but rather with one that was actively at work in Middle 
High German times and that has not ceased even in our day, although 
for centuries, in conscious struggle against the constantly outcropping 
dialects, unceasing efforts have been directed towards the real uni¬ 
fication of the new artistic language, which we have come to call the 


New High German literary language. 

My present task does not call for a more detailed description of 
this infinitely complicated process. I must content myself with 
having indicated, by the aid of an example selected at random, how 
philology and linguistics have had to learn, one from the other, in 
order to clear up the historical development of a considerable pro¬ 
vince of the German language, namely, the subsidiary forms employed 
in literature. On the whole, the philological viewpoint has unques¬ 
tionably vindicated itself, as is readily understood if we recollect that 
we are dealing with the history of more or less artificially developed 
idioms. But there are reasonable grounds for doubting whether 
without the opposition of German linguistics — which demanded a 
new and thorough investigation of the entire problem —• German 
philology would have succeeded in freeing itself so quickly and so 
completely from the ban of the old inherited doctrines that were 
accepted without the slightest attempt to establish their correctness. 
In this regard German philology, therefore, owes a debt of gratitude 
to German linguistics, just as the latter is indebted to the former 
for the impulse given in the struggle to correct its conceptions about 

language-development in general. _ , * 

We may admit that the service which linguistics has rendered 

philology in the solution of the problem of the literary ™ 

been in part rather indirect or negative in character. N « v ^ e “’ 
positive assistance has been rendered at this pom ju discuss 

the influence of linguistics in other places, which *' . , • thc 

here, and we may anticipate a continuation of th.s atWud^m the 
future. Indeed, unless I am greatly mistaken, linguis special 

upon to place a, the disposal of philology i.. one££ -g 
fields of activity, that of critical separation, new a 


ing importance. , y > s pioneer investi- 

The assimilation of the ideas which Karl Ve istics> has 

gations of Germanic word-accent had brough fLnsiderable 

C,aimed the attention of students of language for a cons.derable 
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period, and thereby turned their attention more or less away from 
a similarly energetic investigation of sentence-accent, which is no less 
important. Only in recent times have more determined efforts been 
made to solve the problems of sentence-rhythm and of sentence- 
melody, or, to be even more general, of language-rhythm and lan¬ 
guage-melody. Although we may not have advanced beyond tin- 
initial stages in this particular field, it at least seems certain that 
the key to the understanding of these language-phenomena has been 
discovered. 

All this, to be sure, most directly concerns linguistics. Yet these 
more recent investigations of accent assume added significance 
when we recall that the individual speaker — especially if he be an 
author, and no matter whether he be writing in verse or prose — is 
under the ban of certain rhythmic-melodic conceptions, which un¬ 
consciously influence his choice of expressions. This influence is so 
strong that an author’s individual production, often even his entire 
work, assumes a more or less plain, yet easily recognizable character¬ 
istic rhythmic-melodic impress. In language-melody especially, the 
personal peculiarity of the individual author usually finds clear and 
definite expression, and it therefore becomes an important factor 
in the separation of unrelated portions of a preserved text. Per¬ 
sonal observation conducted along these lines for several years con¬ 
vinces me that there is no phase of philological criticism which may 
not receive newlightfrom thissource, whether we are dealing with the 
selection of different versions of a text and the accurate determin¬ 
ation of linguistic and metrical forms or with the most complicated 
problems of higher criticism. The methods to be employed in the 
investigation and application of the individual rhythmic-melodic 
standards are difficult indeed and have been determined only in 
small measure. Years will no doubt pass by before empirical proof 
of the validity of this thesis can be established in detail. Yet even at 
this day we may express the fond hope that the evidence will be forth¬ 
coming, thus proving anew that philology and linguistics will attain 
the best results only if they advance faithfully hand in hand towards 
the solution of common problems. 
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Like other branches of philology,.and in fact almost every line of 
human knowledge, the study of the so-called “Modern Languages” 
has arisen from humble beginnings, and has originally served purely 
practical purposes. A characteristic feature, however, of the study of 
modern languages lies in the fact that it seems to experience greater 
difficulty than any other branch of philology in outgrowing the ele¬ 
mentary stage. It derives its origin from the desire to acquire a living 
language for the sake of conversation or correspondence, or in order 
to be able to peruse literary works written in that language. The aim 
of the study, accordingly, was the practical command of the language 
in question, and to this very day it seems to be the prevalent opinion 
in England and the United States that, as regards the study of French 
and German, our colleges and universities have done their duty, if 
they convey to their students a practical command of these two 


languages. . . 

Under these circumstances stress must be laid on the fact that 
this popular view entirely misses the real object of modern philology. 
We shall have to say that a modern language, no less than any other 
language, becomes an object of scientific research only after the 
practical acquirement of the language has been accomplished, and 
that, on the other hand, for the purpose of research work m case ot 
a modern language, no greater amount of practica no g 
required than, for example, in case of Latin, or Gree , * 

There is. for instance, no reason why a scholar who as i 
practice in German conversation should not fumis va ua c 
tributions to the history of the German language. „ 

1 am making this statement, not in order to recomme 
ficial acquisition of German, — for a thorough P**^ 1 *?’ " empha . 
of the language certainly remains desirable, — but in . . 

size the necessity not to lose sight of 
of living languages. From this point of. view I s ou 
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essential to regard every modem language as a product of historical 
growth, or, in other words, of evolution; to investigate the relation 
which exists between the “modern” shape of a language, and its 
earlier stages,and to trace the connection,if it can be traced, between 
the development of the language (in its various stages) and the his¬ 
tory of the people by whom the language is spoken. From Modern 
German we have to turn to Middle High German and Old High 
German and further to the Primitive Germanic and the Indo- 
European period. We ask what changes the German language has 
undergone from one epoch to another and try to explain the evolution 
of the language in connection with the changes which have occurred 
in the literary, social, and political life of the German people. 

Needless to say that from our standpoint the traditional distinction 
between “ modern ” and “ ancient" languages is of little consequence. 
For languages like Middle High German, Old High German, Anglo- 
Saxon, etc., are dead languages, just as much, or even more than 
Latin and Greek. And yet the study of these languages cannot be 
separated from that of Modern German, English, or Norse, any 
more than it is possible to understand (scientifically) the modern 
Romance languages without reference to Latin. Nor arc we justified 
in calling, for example. Latin as contrasted with German an “ ancient ” 
language. German, if traced back to the Indo-European parent 
speech and regarded as a language gradually transformed from what 
it was at that early period, is scarcely loss ancient than Latin. The 
customary distinction between ancient and modern languages is 
simply a remnant from the elementary stage of modern philology. 
But I am spending perhaps too much time in trying to refute popular 
misconceptions, which are not shared by representative scholars in 
philology. Let us, therefore, take up some questions, which cannot 
be said to lie so much in the beaten path as the preceding remarks. 

Historical grammar cannot expect to accomplish its task suffi¬ 
ciently by paying attention to the earlier stages of the present lan¬ 
guages, only so far as these stages have been handed down in literarv 
works. In the case, for example, of Modem German it is true that we 
are able to trace its history back more than one thousand years by 
the aid of Middle and Old High German. But we must not overlook 
the fact that our records of Old and Middle High German are incom¬ 
plete. Not all of the dialects existing at those periods are represented 
m what remains of Old and Middle High German literature, and 
t would be erroneous to believe that even in the most favorable 
mstances (say, for example, in the case of Otfried's language in Old 

w™^" Z that °u th , e Swabian P° ets in M ‘ddle High German) 
comZl lv* vocabulary or the grammar of a single dialect 

tZhU, ?‘ ffic “ ltles lncrease when attempt tp throw light on 
he history of the German language in the period preceding the Old 
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High German time. Here direct tradition abandons us almost 
entirely. For the Gothic language, the first Germanic language to 
receive — by the translation of the Bible — a written literature, is 
obviously not the direct ancestor of Old High German. It is at this 
point that the comparative study of the Germanic languages has 
come to our aid. 

The close relationship existing between the various Germanic 
languages and dialects necessarily presupposes an epoch in which 
there was found, instead of the various dialects, only one more or less 
uniform language. This is the language which we designate by terms 
like “Early Germanic” or “Early Teutonic,” or “Primitive Teu¬ 
tonic.” I have said that this language was “more or less” uniform. 
It is a well-known fact that dialectical variation is inseparable from 
the life of languages, and it would be erroneous to imagine that there 
had ever existed in the history of thc-Teutonic languages a period of 
absolute uniformity. But it is also a fact that, the further we follow 
the development of the Teutonic dialects back into the past, the 
more we notice the dialectic varieties, on which their difference at 


present rests, diminishing. We therefore arrive, almost necessarily, 
at a period when every one of these dialectic varieties is reduced to 
uniformity. How then can we reconcile this apparent contradiction? 

In addition to dialectic variation we find in the life of languages 
a process which we may call dialectic convergence. We find, in other 
words, that certain changes, which at first are individual or local, 
gradually spread over a larger area and finally arc universally adopted. 
It is possible, therefore, that dialectic variations may have existed in 
cases in which we now find in all of the Germanic languages a uniform 
transformation of certain Indo-European sounds, while we naturally 
would ascribe to Early Germanic the uniform sound found at present 
(or at the beginning of our direct historical tradition). 

The fact that dialectic changes always spread gradually must 
account for another line of differences that we neglect in reconstruct¬ 
ing a uniform Germanic period. There are many instances where the 
Old Germanic dialects differ in this way, that one or some of them 
preserve a sound in its oldest form, while in others the sound has been 
altered. We take it for granted that Early Teutonic possessed in most 
cases the sound in its oldest form, while of course the poss* 11 y 
always exists that the dialectic variation reaches back in its oeg 
nings into the Primitive Teutonic period. 

Wc may have to admit then that the uniform ‘ Ear y 
period which we reconstruct has probably never exis P r * 

[his form. Yet we shall maintain that there was in the hfe^the 
Germanic languages a period exhibiting very n J lsts 

speech which we call Early Germanic, and that our mistake cons^w 

at the utmost in ascribing to one and the same age the ca u 
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actually belonged to consecutive periods, periods, however, not far 
distant in time. 

The attempts systematically to restore the Early Germanic period 
are of rather recent date. However valuable the services arc which 
Jakob Grimm in his Deutsche Grammalik (that is, “Germanic” 
Grammar, not “German” Grammar) has rendered to Germanic 
philology, there was no attempt on Grimm’s part to restore the Early 
Germanic period or any other of the lost periods in the history of the 
Germanic languages. He has been satisfied in his great work with 
giving parallel grammars of the principal Germanic languages, 
especially those which have served as literary languages. And 
nothing more could we expect at Grimm's time, since at that period, 
even in comparative Indo-European philology, no attempt had been 
made to reconstruct the Indo-European parent speech. It was 
reserved for August Schleicher to urge for the first time the necessity 
of reducing the various Indo-European languages to a common 
basis which he called the “ Indogermanischc Grundsprache.” Now 
Schleicher might have been expected to apply this point of view 
to the Germanic languages, and to try to reconstruct in his Com¬ 
pendium 1 the Primitive Teutonic grammar. Schleicher indeed men¬ 
tions here and there the “ Deutsche Grundsprache.* 1 Actually, how¬ 
ever, with him as with his predecessors, the Gothic language has to 


serve as representative of the earliest period of the Germanic languages. 

Yet the course taken by Schleicher for the Indo-European natur¬ 
ally led to attempting the same for the Germanic languages, and 
when in 1870 in his preface to a reprint of Grimm’s grammar, 9 
Wilhelm Scherer stated that to adapt Grimm’s work to the needs of 
our time would mean first to reconstruct the Germanic parent 
speech, he probably voiced an opinion which was gradually becoming 
more general among philologists. 

I here followed, a year afterwards, an attempt to reconstruct the 
Early Germanic vocabulary, by a scholar whose work in Indo- 
European lexicology forms a counterpart of Schleicher’s work in 
Indo-European grammar. I am referring to August Fick's Compar- 
alive Dictionary 0 / the Indo-European Languages, which in the second 
edition (Gottingen, 1871) contains a comprehensive chapter on the 
Germanic vocabulary.- It is not a mere accident that the recon- 

™ vermohrter 
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struct ion began with the vocabulary. For it is obvious that the 
vocabulary of the Gothic language, consisting, as it does, almost 
exclusively of words contained in our fragments of the translation of 
the Gothic Bible, must contain more gaps than the Gothic grammar, 
and cannot therefore be regarded as representative of the Early 
Germanic period. In the third edition of Fick’s Comparative Diction¬ 
ary (in 1S74), the Germanic vocabulary appeared in enlarged form as 
a separate volume. The author this time availed himself of the assist¬ 
ance of Adalbert Bezzenberger, who in an appendix to the volume 
also contributed a discussion of some phonetic problems of the 
“ Gcrmnnische Grundsprache.” Many other contributions towards 
restoring this “Grundsprache" have since followed, of which it may 
suffice to mention here the systematic works by Kluge (in Paul’s 
Grundriss), 1 Noreen, 3 Strcitberg, 3 and Bethge (in Dieter’s Laut- und 
Formenlehre). 4 

While Jakob Grimm and his immediate successors were inclined to 
judge the Early Germanic period almost exclusively by the standard 
of Gothic, there has been during the last thirty years an increasing 
tendency to discredit in this respect the reliability of Gothic and to 
lay stress on alleged earlier features preserved in Old Norse, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, and other Old Germanic dialects. No 
doubt formerly the authority of the Gothic language was in some 
respects overrated. An obvious instance of this kind is found, 
for example, in the phonetic changes which go under the name of 
“ Verner’s Law.” For it has been proved by Verner 5 that the so- 
called “grammatical change” between spirant and media was found 
in the Germanic parent speech and has been preserved in most of the 
older Germanic dialects, while in Gothic its traces have been, at least 
in the verb-system, almost entirely obliterated. In other cases, how¬ 
ever, the testimony of the Gothic language has been, in my opinion, 
rejected without sufficient reason. I am referring especially to two 
phenomena; first, the alleged Early Germanic vowels e and o, in 
whose place we find in Gothic (except before r and h) the vowels i and 

; secondly, the instances in which Old Norse and the West Germanic 
languages are supposed to have preserved final vowels which arc not 
found in Gothic. 


1 Vorgrsrhichlc der altgrrmanischen Dialekte, von Friedrich King®* 

aus tier 2. Aufl. von Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Phxlologxe . otrasso «b, 
1897. The first edition had been published in 1889. TTnsala 

2 Ulkast (ill Fdreldsningar i urgermansk Judltira, ay Adolf bore • P • 
1890. A German translation (with additional material), entitled A 
Urgcrnianischcn Lnuflrhre. has appeared. Strassburg, 1894. 

* Uryermanische Grnmmalik, von W. Streitberg. Heidelberg, lb Jo. 

4 Laut- und Formcnlchrr ot Altgermanischen Dialekte, hera u sgcg:ol>oij • 

Dieter. Leipzig, 1900. (The first half volume, containing the phonology, - 

'^zJuschrJ.lrrgt. Sprarhf. vol. 23, p. 108 (reprinted in Karl Vcmcr, A/handlmgcr 
og Breve, Copenhagen, 1903, p. 1G). 
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Since both questions have a bearing on the reconstruction of the 
Early Teutonic language, and since, as far as I can sec, all Germanic 
philologists at present agree in not admitting the primary claim of 
the Gothic language, it may be worth our while to enter upon a more 
detailed investigation. 


I^et us consider first the case of West Germanic (and Norse) c and 
o. We arc concerned here with the phenomena which Jakob Grimm 
designated as “ Vokalbrechung” (that is, vowel-fraction), namely, 
with the fact that the Gothic vowels t and u arc frequently repre¬ 
sented by c and o in the other Germanic languages, as, 

Goth, nirnan, nimip, nimam. 

O. H. G. ncman, nimit, ncmam; or, 

Goth, hulpun, hulpans. 

0. H. G. hulfun, gi-holfan. 

Jakob Grimm took it for granted that Gothic in these cases 
exhibited the older forms and that the vowels c and o, found in Old 
High Gorman and the other Germanic dialects, were of a more recent 
date. He was unable, however, to say why in some cases i and u 
were retained and in other cases altered in West Germanic and Old 
Norse. The credit of furnishing a satisfactory explanation of the 
“ Brechung ” belongs to Adolf Holtzmann, who in 1811 1 explained the 
change as a form of “Umlaut,” depending on the vowel of the next 
syllable. Gothic i and u remain unchanged before syllables containing 
the vowel t or u. but they arc changed to e and o before syllables 
containing aoroor one of the diphthongs at and au. Therefore Goth. 

filu, budun, hulpun — O. H. G. nimit, filu, butun , hulfun; but 
Goth, niman, budans, hulpans — O. H. G. ncman, gi-botan, gi-holfan. 
Only before n + Cons., the Gothic vowels remain unchanged also 
in the other Germanic languages, t. g. Goth, bindan, bundun, bundans 
“ O. H. G. bin tan, buntun, gi-buntan. 

This simple rule explains the change between t and c and between 
u and o in the verb completely, with the exception of one case which 
I shall mention later on. As regards the declension, the rule cannot 
be applied without assuming a number of secondary changes due 
to analogy. Yet the number of exceptions is not greater than with 
the other theories that have been advanced in order to explain the 
phenomena of “ Brechung.” 

This “a-Umlaut” is, in Holtzmann’s opinion, the oldest kind of 
Umlaut” (i. c. mutation) found in the Germanic languages. He 
furthor remarks that the a after liquids in final syllables does not 
affect the stem-vowel. The o in O. H. G. fogal is not due to the 


it 
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following a of the O. H. G. word, but it is derived from forms which 
have also in Gothic the vowel a or o in the final syllable, e. g. Gothic • 
juglos = O. H. G. fogala. 

Holtzmann’s theory had been almost universally accepted when 
towards the end of the sixties the discovery of the “European e " 1 
put a sudden stop to it. Holtzmann as well as Grimm — and, in 
fact, philologists of their time generally — were of the opinion that 
the Germanic languages possessed originally, like the Sanskrit, only 
three short vowels a, i, and u, and had remained, as regards their 
vowel-system, in an earlier stage of development than, e. g. Greek 
and Latin. But now it was shown that, e. g. the i in Goth, niman, 
was not directly derived from the a of Sanskr. namdmi , but corre¬ 
sponded more nearly to the c in Greek and that the i in Goth. 
item had passed through the stage of the e, as seen in Greek <8u>, Lat. 
cdo, etc. Nothing more natural than to assume that the forms to be 
presupposed for Goth, niman or xtan had been retained in O. H. G. 
ncman and czzan. 

The latter opinion has remained to the present day the current 
view in Germanic philology, and hence the Gothic vowel-system is 
generally believed to be in many respects more recent than that of 
the other Germanic languages. For we should have to infer that, e.g. 
Modern German words like nehmen, essen, would still exhibit earlier 
vowels than the corresponding verbs in Gothic. A theory leading to 
such consequences could not have attempted to rival Holtzmann’s 
view, were it not that the latter has failed to explain an important 
exception, in which apparently i is found as a regular vowel of 
“ablaut” before a following a. In attempting to prove, there¬ 
fore, that Holtzmann’s hypothesis is correct and preferable to the 
current view, it will not suffice to show that this hypothesis is not 
necessarily in conflict with the “ European e,” but we shall have to 
account also for the exception which Holtzmann has left unexplained. 

As regards the European c, the inference on our part of course is 
that forms like Goth, niman, xtan, have passed through the stage of 
* neman, * ctan. The transition, however, from e to t has taken place 
in the Primitive Teutonic period. Old High German itself, as well as 
the other Old Germanic languages, presupposes forms like mman, 
xtan. This is shown by the fact that under favorable conditions, i. e. 
without a following vowel or when followed by one of the two vowe s 
i or u, the i appears also in Old High German (e.g. nirnis, nxmxt). n y 
in case the next syllabic contained an a or o, or one of the diphthongs 
at or au, this i became c through a-Umlaut. 

Parallel to the relation of t to c is in the Germanic languages a 
of u to o. In some respects, however, the matter is somewhat simp er 


1 As regards the discovery of the European e, com 
llauptproblemc der indogcrmanischen Lautlehre sell 


ially F. Bechtel. Die 
Gottingen, 1892. 
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in the case of the latter vowels, and I consider it therefore advisable 
first to examine the relation between u and o before proceeding 
further with the i and e. Germanic u is of twofold origin, because it 
corresponds (1) to Indo-European u, e. g. in the preterite plural and 
past participle of the second ablaut-series, t. c. in forms like Goth. 
budun , bxidans. Also in words like juk “yoke,” ufar “over,” etc. 
(2) Another u is developed before or after syllabic liquids or corre¬ 
sponds to an Indo-European weak vowel. Here belong the u found 
in the third and fourth ablaut-series, c. g. Goth, hulpun, hulpans, 
0. II. G. untrtun (= Mod. Ger. i vurden), Goth, numans; and the u 
of nouns like Goth, wuljs “wolf,” hund “hundred,” guma “man,” 
and many others. 

Both varieties are treated in the Germanic languages in exactly 
the same manner. In Gothic they both remain u, except before 
r and h, where they are changed (or “ broken ” according to Grimm’s 
terminology) to a vowel which was probably pronounced o, but, 
curiously enough, is spelled au, c. g. Goth, waurpun (-Mod. Ger. 
wurden), tauhun (-Mod. Ger. zogen). In Old High German both 
are treated in accordance with Holtzmann’s rule, c. g. zugun, gi- 
zogan; wurtun, gi-wortan. 

The twofold origin then of the Germanic u stands in no connection 
with its twofold form (u and o) in the Germanic languages. And 
there is no reason why we should not regard the u of Goth, juk as 
identical with that of Lat. jugum, Greek <i.-, Sanskr., yugam. 
The o, therefore, of 0. H. G. joch must be regarded as n later sub¬ 
stitute for the Gothic vowel. 


As regards the relation between u and o in Germanic, the opinion 
advocated here is probably the one which is at present shared bv 
the ma,only of scholars. It is true that here and there we still meet 
"‘ l , hc d °« rin ® °f an Early Germanic o, preserved in West Germanic 
and changed in Gothic to u. This doctrine, however, finds no support 

If he T “ nd ,°’ V0Wel ? ^T^ves, but is based on the parallelism 
. the t- and e-vowels; the supposition being that if O. H G 
* IS older than Goth, t, it would seem rational to regard 0. H G 

the S vo d Y than . Goth - “• 1 am for m y part willing to admit that 
he vowels e and o in West Germanic are strictly parallel But the 

conclusion I would draw from this fact is a different one if it is 

GoTh ,! t °, regarl ! ' Vcst Gcrmanic ° as a more recent vowel than the 
Goth, u, the problem may be solved by regarding W P ct r A rm«n; 

r as more recent than the Goth. i. Let us retuni then tn ih. ™ , 

’ a L?ke Goth de u r G Yh Wh r tH h r ‘ he laUer ,he0ry Can be stained” P 
0) to Indt'Eur i h ‘ T ^ 0rigin; f ° r 11 corresponds 

- Lat. «, fish, = Lat. jnscis, viduv* = Lat . w y„ a . (2) t0 
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Indo-Eur. e in the infinitive and present of the third, fourth, and fifth 
ablaut-series, as well as in the past participle of the fifth ablaut-series, 
e. g. Goth, bindan, niman, ga-nisan, binda, nima, ga-nisa, ga-nisans. 
Also in words like ifc= Lat. ego, /im/=Gr. totc, and many others. 

As far as Gothic alone is concerned, no difference is perceptible 
between the two varieties. They are treated exactly alike and are, 


e. g. both changed to ai (probably a peculiar spelling for e, suggested 
by the later Greek pronunciation of the diphthong at) before r and 
h; e. g. taihun, preterite plural, and iaihans, past participle of teihan 
“ to declare,” bairan “ to bear,” jaihu = Ger. Vieh, etc. 

So far, then, the vowels i and u would appear to be parallel. There 
remains, however, in Old High German and in other Old Germanic 
dialects one peculiar instance, — the one I have had to mention 
above as an unexplained exception from Holtzmann’s rule, in 
which the distinction between Indo-Eur. i and e appears to have 
been preserved. We find in Old High German in the past participle 
of the fifth ablaut-series the vowel e instead of Goth, i, e. g. gi- 
ncsan - Goth, ga-nisans. This e is regular and in accordance with 
Holtzmann’s rule. In the past participle of the first ablaut-senes, 
however, Goth, i remains unchanged in Old High German, con¬ 
trary to Holtzmann’s rule; e. g. gi-bizzan - Goth, bitans. Since in 
the former case we find in the cognate Indo-European languages 
the vowel e (- Sanskr. a), e. g. Greek Wo/xa*, Sanskr. and 

in the latter case the vowel i, e. g. Lat. findo, Sanskr. bhid, it looks, 
indeed, as if here an Indo-European distinction had been preserved. 

Let us grant for a moment that Old Norse and the West Germanic 
languages, as whose representative we have selected Old High German, 
are sensitive enough to distinguish before an a of the following 
syllable between Gothic t - Indo-Eur. e and Goth, i - Indo-Eur. 
i. How shall we account for the fact that the same disinct.on is in 
other, and, it would seem, quite similar cases utterly lacking? T 
preterite present verb O. H. G. weiz = Goth, watt {o,,ows the ^ s 
ablaut^series in forming the past participle gwwizzan, 1 

the vowel i also in the infinitive, wizzan, and the pre^nt ^rt.c.p e 
The preterite, however, shows inadjt.on £ 
vnsta) the form wessa (and westa). Nouns like . • /ganskr. 

nidus (Indo Eur. m-sdo-s), O. H. G * ^-^t f <[phes to 
mra-s), furnish additional proof that Holtzmann s 
* Indo-Eur. i no less than to Indo-Eur. e. informs 

It follows that the exception from Holtzmann s » regard to 

like gi-bizzan, gwizzan, etc., must be 

the Indo-European distinction between t and «. indicat ed by 

on which the explanation is to be sought « y 
other Old High German forms. Aguiar 

we find in Old High German the infinitive ford / , 
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u (instead of o) is clearly due to the plural bi-durfur and the subjunc¬ 
tive bi-durfi. The i, therefore, of the infinitive wizzan may be ex¬ 
plained as due to the plural wizzun and the subjunctive wizzi, an 
explanation which we shall naturally also apply to the participles 
wizzanli and gi-wizzan. Granted that gi-wizzan is due to the analogy 
of the plural wizzun and the subjunctive wizzi, the explanation of tin- 
participle gi-bizzan can no longer be doubtful. Its i is due to tin- 
analogy of the plural bizzun and the subjunctive bizzi. 

But why should in the first ablaut^series the participle gi-bizzan 
adopt the vowel of the preterite plural bizzun, while in the second 
ablaut-series the participle gi-wortan is not influenced by the plural 
wurtunf I believe that I am able to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question, and I think that the answer, if it be correct, will prove to 
be of some interest, as it would lead to the result that to a certain 
extent analogical changes depend on definite laws just as much as 
phonetic changes. 

We are concerned in the case under discussion with a law which 


regulates the ablaut in West Germanic (or more precisely in Norse 
and West Germanic) in such a way as to require a harmony or an 
equal balance between the grade of the infinitive or the present tense 
and that of the past participle. We may say in a general way that 
Holtzmann’s rule does not affect the past participle, unless it ean 
affect also the infinitive and certain forms of the present tense. To 
be sure, if we adopt this wording we shall have to except the cases 
in which the infinitive and present are formed with the suffix 
(e. g. O. H. G. sitzan, “to sit"), since these particular presents 
have no effect on the past participle. We have to remember, how¬ 
ever, that the suffix j is found only with verbs whose preterite 
plural has the vowel c or o, so that an analogical influence of this 

in In ° n * h ° f , the PaSt partici P lc would ^ out of question. But 
“ °£ £ “ V0 ‘ d c * eeptions of this kind it is preferable to restrict 
Pri J V V a ‘ ,laut - senes in which we have in Gothic (and in 

andhenl? , 0 T and thC Same V0WC1 in the Puerile Plural 

The wT participle, i. e. to the first, second, and third series, 
nlnt .\ A*!" may te formulatcd thus: "Wherever the preterite 

Stinlnr 1 T tiCiple r ad ° riginally ° ne and the Samp vowel 
admitting of the application of HolUmann’s rule, this rule has taken 
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To the former belong: (1) the first ablaut-series, e. g. 0. H. G. 
infinitive, bizzan, present singular, bizzu, plural, bizzum; preterite 
singular, beiz, plural, bizzum. participle, gi-bizzan. (2) The verbs 
with nasal + cons, of the third ablaut series, e. g. O. H. G. bintan , 
bintu, bintam, bant, buntum, gibuntan. The verbs of this class are 
of course excepted from Holtzmann’s rule for the reason that this 
rule does not apply to vowels followed by nasal cons. They belong, 
however, in this connection, since they would naturally affect ana¬ 
logical tendencies in the general system of the ablaut. 

The second group consists of (1) the second ablaut-series, e. g. 
O. H. G. infinitive, ziohan, present singular, ziuhu, plural, noham, 
preterite singular, zoch, plural, zugum, participle, gi-zogan. (2) The 
verbs with liquid + cons, of the third ablaut-series, e. g, O. H. G. 
wcrdan, wirdu, wcrdam, ward, wurtum, giwortan . 

If I have succeeded in removing the obstacles which seemed to be 
in the path of Holtzmnnn’s rule concerning the West Germanic e, 
we are entitled to maintain that in regard to the vowels of radical 
syllables the Gothic vocalism may on the whole be regarded as re¬ 
presentative of the Primitive Teutonic period. I venture to believe 
that many of my colleagues will share with me a feeling of relief on 
account of the fact that we are no longer obliged to regard the simple 
and perspicuous vowel-system of the Gothic language as a second¬ 
ary outgrowth of the complicated vocalism of the West Germanic 
languages. 

Our attempt to sustain, with regard to radical syllables, the pri¬ 
mary claim of the Gothic language, will find an appropriate supp 
ment in the contention that with final syllables matters arc s,* 
that here, too, the Gothic language deserves to be reinstated in 
position which it formerly held. , h ur es t- 

It is little more now than half a eentury ago t*“ *«£'»* . 

plxal ■ succeeded in discovering the laws on which -n Gottat thetr 
ment of vowels and consonants in final syMables depend .- A. 
the vowels his opinion may briefly be stated thus ex _ 

original short a and short t are lost, while short u_ rema ^ 

ample, in the o-declcnsion Goth, wulfs “Sans r. vr^ ^ ^declension 
in the i-declension, Goth. josfs-Lat. hosta, t0 ad d that, 

Goth. sunus=Sanskr. s»nu-s. It ls scarce ^ prcse ntative of the 
in Westphal’s opinion, Gothic was the ol dest ^ , ost als0 

Germanic languages, and that the vowels lo year3 these 

in the other Old Germanic dialects. For abo J by Wilhelm 

views remained unchallenged. They 'deulschen Sprache 

Scherer in his well known Zur Geschtchte 

' , [)as Auslautsgesetz GUM*. ***•• *-+ ^ " 

(1853), PP- 161-190. 
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(Berlin, 1869). Soon afterwards, however, we meet with a growing 
tendency to find the vowels which are lost in Gothic still preserved 
in other Old Germanic dialects, — especially Old Norse and Anglo- 
Saxon, — and in the most recent works on Germanic philology tin- 
statement is made that the original vowels of final syllables are to 
a large extent preserved in the oldest Norse inscriptions, and here 
and there in the old West Germanic dialects, so that Westphal’s law 
would be valid only for Gothic and not for the Primitive Teutonic 
period. 

This modern view may impress us as if it was not intended to la- 
taken seriously. For every one who is accustomed to look at tin- 
various Germanic languages from a comparative point of view must 
recognize that the two languages supposed to have retained most of 
the original vowels arc the ones in which, as a rule, final vowels un¬ 
treated more recklessly than in the other Old Germanic dialects. For 
it is especially in Old Norse and in Anglo-Saxon that we observe in 
final syllables the dropping of Gothic short vowels, the shortening 
of Gothic long vowels, and the contraction, followed by shortening of 
Gothic diphthongs. Is it credible, then, that these languages should 
have retained short vowels which had been dropped in Gothic? 

To be sure, the contention is that the alleged pre-Gothic vowels are 
found not in regular Old Norse, but in the oldest Norse Runic inscrip¬ 
tions, those which are supposed to exhibit the so-called “Primitive 
Norse'’ language. 1 But let us not be misled by the term " Primitive 
Norse” with its suggestion of the Primitive Teutonic language. It is 
true that in the oldest Runic inscriptions Old Norse appears in a mon- 
ancient form than in the regular literary language, and the difference 
in age may amount to several centuries. Yet it is hardly probable that 
the language of the oldest inscriptions can be claimed to be as a whole 
more ancient than, e. g. Old High German. The language of the 
inscriptions points to a period when the Norse languages were no 
longer in contact with Gothic, but were undergoing or rather hud 
undergone the same phonetic and inflectional alterations which we 
are accustomed to designate as “ West Germanic.” We find, c. g. that 
Goth i and u have been changed before a following a (in accordance 
with Holtzmann’s rule) to * and o, and that the diphthongs au and ai 
have been contracted to e and o respectively. 

The majority of the alleged pre-Gothic vowels in “Primitive 
Norse can be divided into two groups. On the one hand, we have 

whichTe . aPP ?r . bef ° re tbe 6naI * of the nominative, and 

hich are claimed as old thematic vowels. It seems to me that these 

5 
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vowels, especially the short a, which is frequently found, compare 
with the secondary a of O. H. G. forms like acchar = Goth, akrs, 
fogal = Goth, jugls, or cban = Goth. ibns. The existence, in the Runic 
inscriptions, of a secondary or pleonastic a must be admitted even 
by the most ardent champions of their antiquity in cases like warait 
(instead of wrait) “wrote,” or -toolafa (instead of - wolfa ) “wolf.” 
I trust we may be permitted to extend this theory to forms like 
Holtingan, Dagan, etc. 

A second group of vowels, claimed to represent Early Teutonic 
conditions, is found in final position without following n. We are 
concerned here partly with a short a, supposed to have been lost in 
Gothic, and partly with a long o, supposed to have been shortened 
in Gothic to a. In neither case have I been able to convince myself 
that the claim is justified. As it would be impossible in this place to 
discuss the whole question at length, I will at least briefly examine, 
with regard to final vowels, one of the oldest and most important 
Runic inscriptions, namely, that of the golden horn of Gallchus or 
Tondern. This inscription, I trust, will suffice for our purposes, con¬ 
taining, as it does, examples for the various categories indicated 
above. The inscription reads: 

Ek IIlewagastiR Holtingan horna tawido, i. e. “I Liugast the Holt- 
ing have made the horns.” 

In Holtingan “ the Holting ” (t. e. either the son of Holt, or coming 
from a place called Holt), we have a typical example of the alleged 
thematic a. I prefer, as I have said before, to regard the a as a second¬ 
ary vowel, developed from the voice of the sonant n. It would amount 
to nearly the same if we said that the a serves as a glide from the con¬ 


sonant group ng to the final n. 

It is hardly possible to make so definite a statement in regard to the 
i in Hlcwagastin. Our first impression, no doubt, is that here and in 
the form Saligastin, found in another Runic inscription, the form 
-gastin corresponds exactly to Lat. hostis, and preserves in its fina 
syllable the vowel lost in Goth, gasts. This naturally was the opinion 
of the Norse scholars, to whom we are indebted for the the ° r ^° ^ 
Gothic vowels on the Norse Runic inscriptions, a theory w ic i in 
first place was based on the form - gastin , of the golden orn# 
many years ago, through my late friend, Hoffory, . ecl '° ie . 
acquainted with the oldest Norse inscriptions, it was again c or 
-gastin which appeared to me to form the most convincing pr ?° 
his contention that the language of some of the Runic msenp 
was more ancient (if not in date, at least in its grammatica con 
than Gothic. In the mean time, I have often had an oppor un 
study the Runic-inscriptions again, and the more a ^f *a nrp _ 
familiar with them, the more I have lost my faith m t eir a cg 
Gothic character. One after the other the forms whic were c 
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to be remnants from the Primitive Teutonic period appeared to yield 
more naturally to a different explanation, until -gasli/i remained as the 
only instance in which there is at least the semblance of greater 
antiquity than in the corresponding Gothic form. I have no doubt, 
then, that in this case, too, appearances arc deceptive; and whether 
or not we are able to explain the -i~ with certainty: we are hardly 
warranted in ascribing, on account of this form, a Primitive Teutonic 
character to the language of the Runic inscriptions. 

For the present I would suggest the following explanation. It is 
perhaps not necessary to identify -gastin with Goth, gasts. We must 
remember that -gastin only occurs as the second member of com¬ 
pounds, and that compounds belonging to i-stems sometimes follow 
the ;a-declension. To be sure, Gothic has no compounds in -gastcis, 
but it has, e. g. the adjectives af-haimei* and ana-hairncis belonging 
to the i-stem haims. If this explanation be correct, Runic - gastin 
would be in Latin not hostis, but * -hostius. 

The next form to claim our attention is the accusative horna, which 
I have translated by the plural “horns,” while it is generally regarded 
as a singular, corresponding to Gothic haurn. But we must remember 
that near Gallehus not one, but two, golden horns were found. Both 
were adorned with figures in the same style, and evidently belonged 
together, but only one of them had an inscription. Hence the inscrip¬ 
tion was probably meant for both horns. There may have been three 
horns originally, intended perhaps to decorate the wall of a festival 
hall in such a way that the larger one — with the inscription — hung 
in the middle, and a slightly smaller one on each side. But even if the 
number amounted from the outset to not more than two, the artist 
might have spoken of them as “ the horns.” There is no reason, then, 
to regard horna as a pre-Gothic form, since the nominative-accusative 
plural of haurn in Gothic is haurna. 


Finally we have to examine the preterite taundo, a form which in my 
opinion sheds a clearer light on the language of these inscriptions than 
any one of the words with which we have concerned ourselves so far. 
The current interpretation is that the form taundo, which finds a 
parallel in jaihido and similar Runic preterites, appears as a very old 
form, not only as compared with the Old Norse weak preterites in -3a, 
but also as compared with the corresponding Gothic forms. As the 
ending of the first person singular of the Gothic weak preterite is -da 
(or in other cases -t>a and -to), this view may seem at the first glance 
unobjectionable. -And yet it betrays clearly its origin from a time 
when the comparative study of the Germanic languages stood in its 
first tentative stages. For the ending -6a of Literary Old Norse cannot 
be identified with the Gothic ending -da , because the latter would 
have to appear in Old Norse as This may not only be inferred 
from cases like Goth. hana = 0. N. hani, Goth. fadar = 0. N. jaSir, 
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Gothic, haitans— O. N. heitinn, but is obviously seen in the third 
person singular of the weak preterite, which actually has the ending 
-3i\ corresponding regularly to the Goth, third person in -da. 

A better explanation both of the Runic and the literary forms of 
the Norse preterite has been advanced some thirty-five years ago 
by the late Professor Konr. Gislason. 1 In his opinion the ending -f>a 
of the Old Norse preterite is to be explained from an earlier form 
-dan whose diphthong finds a parallel in that of the Gothic first 
person subjunctive -dcdjau. The mutual relation of the vowels is 
exactly the same as in the case of the numeral 8, O. N. atla=* 
Goth, ahtau. The ending -do of Runic forms like tawido stands 
midway between the Gothic and the regular Old Norse form in that 
it shows the diphthong au contracted to o, but not yet shortened to a. 
The ending is in accordance, therefore, with the general character of 
the language of the “ Primitive Norse” inscriptions, which occupies 
a position intermediate between Gothic and the language of Old 
Norse literature, but at the same time shares all the characteristic 
peculiarities of the Norse branch. 

I have, for my part, no doubt that Gislason’s theory is correct, 
and have stated this many years ago.* Finding, however, that the 
authors of Old Norse and Germanic grammars and handbooks 
continue to disregard Gislason’s view, I may be allowed briefly to 
review the points which seem to me to furnish an almost mathematical 
proof of his theory. 

First. The inflection in Old Norse of the weak preterite is peculiar 
in that here the first person singular indicative and the third person 
singular indicative have a different ending, while in Gothic, Old 
High German, and, in fact, in almost every Germanic dialect (except 
Old Norse) the ending of the first and third persons is the same. 

Secondly. The inflection in Old Norse of the weak preterite is 
further more peculiar in that the ending of the first person singular 
indicative agrees with that of the first person singular subjunctive, 
and the ending of the third person singular indicative with that o 
the third person singular subjunctive, while in Gothic (and more or 
less so in the other Germanic languages) the endings of the in ica ive 
and the subjunctive differ both in the first and in the thi person. 

Thirdly. If we compare the endings of the first and thi P^ 0 * 1 
the Norse preterite with those of the first and third person (in ica 1 
and subjunctive) in Gothic, we experience no difficulty mi cn 1 ) ing 

— in accordance with the laws governing the change o na ® s 

— these endings in the first person singular subjunctive an in e 
third person singular indicative and subjunctive. 


« Aarbdger for nordisk Oldkyndighcd og Historic *869, pp. Journa i 0 f 

3 Compare my article on the origin of the weak preterite, 

Philology, vol ix (1888), p. 56. 
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If we combine these three points it follows that in the first and third 
person singular the Old Norse preterite presents a mixture of indic¬ 
ative and subjunctive endings, in such a way that in the third person 
the two endings have become identical by regular phonetic trans¬ 
formation, while in the first person the ending of the subjunctive has 
been adopted for both moods. 


A word remains to be said about the pre-Gothic vowels supposed 
to have been retained in Anglo-Saxon. We arc concerned here with 
a theory advanced in an important article in the fifth volume of 
Paul and Braune’s Bcitriigc 1 by a well-known scholar whom we are 
fortunate enough to have with us at this meeting. His contention 
is that original i in final syllables, which is regularly dropped in 
Gothic, has been retained in Anglo-Saxon after a short stem-syllable, 
while it was lost after a long stem-syllable. For example, A. S. wini, 
" friend Goth, ga-wins, and A. S. sUdi, “ place ” = Goth, ; 
but A. S. wynn =Goth. uviurms, and A. S. gicsl —Goth, gasts. 

I have no objection to the fact that in Anglo-Saxon the appearance 
of final t depends on the quantity of the stem-syllable. But I am not 
convinced that the i contained in forms like wini, stedi, can be traced 
back to the Primitive Teutonic and Indo-European periods. I rather 
believe that we have here a new ending of recent date, due to the 
analogy of the /a-stems. This seems apparent from the fact that the 
final t of the above and of similar forms goes hand in hand with the 
loss of the old t-declension and with the confusion of i- and ;a-stenis. 
Not even to the Gothic language is this confusion entirely unknown; 
but there the process is seen only in its very beginning and in the 
inflection of adjectives rather than of nouns. Old High German is 
less conservative than Gothic, but has kept the i- and /a-declensions 
separate, at least in the case of nouns, and has accordingly introduced 
forms like wini, stedi, only sparingly. Frequently, however, do forms 
of this description appear in Old Saxon, where the old i-declension 
>s becoming extinct. In Anglo-Saxon, finally, where the last trace 
of the i-declension has disappeared, the apparent preservation of 
the final i has become a definite rule. 

We observe in several instances that inflectional differences which 
at first had nothing to do with quantity are at a later date made to 
depend on the quantity of the stem-syllable. In Gothic grammar 

< j, h ®, Ve ’f- the ™ lc that feminine ja-stems with a short stem- 
syllable (like sunja, halja) have in the nominative singular the ending 
-la, while ja-stems with a long stem-syllable (like bandja) form their 
nominative in t. Yet actually we are in this case concerned with two 
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different inflectional classes (the yd- and the t-declension of Sanskrit 
grammar), and it is obvious that the difference could not have origin¬ 
ally depended on the quantity of the stem-syllable. I am inclined 
to believe that in the West Germanic languages, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon, the difference between the old i-declension and the old ja- 
declension has been regulated in a similar way. 

I cannot help feeling that most of the problems on which I have 
touched here ought to have been discussed at greater length and 
with more detail. I shall feel satisfied, however, if my remarks have 
left the impression that it is worth while to examine further these 
and similar questions. The comparative grammar of the Germanic 
languages is still a field in which an earnest and painstaking worker 
may count on a rich harvest, and I venture to hope that work in this 
field will be pursued with growing interest and lasting results in the 
United States. 
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supplement to the ZeiUchn/t fUr romanische Philoloyic, edited by G. Grf.ber, 
since 1877. lo determine what has been published throughout the world on anv 
specific subject since that date, the student’s best recourse is to follow vear bv 

classified rubric, the list of titles «md references, 
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ho? v 1 grrmam ‘ ,ht "Sd romanitche PhiMogU, edited by O. Bohan- 

hcl and F. Neumann, smeo 1SS0. Of the numerous other current bibliographic! 
aids the most important is the Kritischer Jahresbericht uber die 7 'artJhJu T 
romanischen Philoloyic . edited since 1890, by K. Vo.bn^r Led bv a 
number of special contributes. The is also co^X t JZ 
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(Hall 6. September 20, 4.15 p. m.) 

Speakers: Professor James A. Harrison, University of Virginia. 

Professor Charles M. Gayley, University of California. 


LITERARY VITALITIES 

BY JAMES ALBERT HARRISON 

(James Albert Harrison. Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Virginia, 
since 1895. b. August 21. 1848, Pass Christian. Mississippi. L.H.D. Columbia 
University, 1886; LL.D. Washington and Lee University, 1890; LL.D. Tulune 
University, 1904. Professor of Latin and Modern Languages, Randolph Macon 
College, Virginia, 1871-76; Professor of English at Washington und Lee Uni¬ 
versity, 1870-95; Associate Editor of the Century Dictionary, Standard Dic¬ 
tionary, and Handy Political Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Member of the American 
Philological Association, Modern Language Association, American Historical 
Association. Author of A Group of Poets and their Haunts; History of Spain ; 
The Virginia Edition of Edaar Allan Poe's Works; Li/e and Letters of Edgar 
Allan Pot; Lije of George Washington; and other works.) 

Licht, Liebe, Leben. 

— Herder’s Epitaph. 

In the land of Goethe the feet of the pilgrim traveler do not often 
wander to a more charming spot than Weimar, still, as in Goethe’s 
day, the capital of an intellectual grand-duchy, nestling among the 
green Gotha hills where the frolicsome Ilm shoots in and out of its bed 
of silver and makes music in the ears of the poetic traveler; and in 
this quaint and charming Old German town, redolent of Goethe and 
Schiller and Wieland and Herder and Liszt, no spot is encircled with 
pleasanter associations than the ancient Stadt-Kirche where Herder, 
the teacher, friend, and pastor of Goethe, officiated for forty (?) years 
and spoke forth his beautiful German to crowds of intelligent citizens, 
eager to catch light from his illumined lips. 

One day the great thinker, speaker, author, the noble friend, the 
eloquent interpreter of Die Stimmen der Vother, the venerable figure 
beloved of the Weimar school-boys and girls, did not appear as usual 
in the Kamel at the right-hand end of the church. 

All over Weimar it was whispered, “Herder is dead!” 

Outside the church, in the modest Pktz surrounding the house of 
God arose in after years a stately figure of the poet-critic holding in 
nis hand a scroll on which three words only were inscribed: 

Licht, Liebe, Leben. 
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When I first saw these words on the slab covering Herder’s tomb, 
inside the church, they seemed to me, like bits of that wondrous 
chemical, radium, to become positively luminous in the twilight dim¬ 
ness of the old church; and they have shone in my memory as self- 
luminous bodies ever since. 

When I was called upon by the Committee of the International 
Congress of Arts and Science to prepare a short paper on the vital 
principles, ideas, and methods underlying modern literature and all 
literature, I could not get these words out of my mind; they lay 
phosphorescent there, unquenched by any substitute I could devise 
to take their place. 

Light, Love, Life, rang in the writer’s ear with incessant and 
insistent murmur as the characteristic, the indispensable, the abso¬ 
lutely essential key-words of the theme. 

In the city of Weimar itself “ light” had been the last word of the 
expiring Goethe: may it not have slipped into the august sufferer’s 
memory at this supreme hour from the scroll of Herder, and thence 
into the heart of the civilized world as its literary bequest and watch¬ 
word, gathered from the lips of two of its finest representatives? 

The vitality of all literature is supremely dependent upon the mass 
of light in it. Without light it is mere darkness. A moment’s contem¬ 
plation of the great historic literatures — Oriental, Greek, Germanic 
— will settle this beyond a peradventure: each is a well of light from 
which, on lonely heights of Himalaya, of Judsea, of Parnassus, of 
Apennines, of Saxon hills and Anglo-Saxon uplands, the forebears 
and forerunners of the Indo-Aryan and Semitic races have kindled 
their fires and lighted their lamps and started on their torch-beanng 


Panathenaic Procession down the ages. 

The light crystallized in a literature may be as manifold as that into 
which a prism of clear glass dissects the blended ray that pierces the 
eye-hole of the heliostat — the one indispensable thing being that i 
be light: moral, intellectual, esthetic. It is a significant fact that tne 
basic beginnings of all the greater modern literatures go back to *K>m 
fountain-source of moral light - some Bible - some divine or sem- 
divine book recognized as the supreme logos of some Divinei i*g. 
The Vedas, the cosmic theogonies, St. Jerome, Ulfilas, Cyril, ’ 

the King James Version mark moral milestones all along the 7 
highwavs; and each is a milliarium aureum. 

The mass of this moral light permeating the literatures of 
ation has been very great and has proved to be the ant'sept , 
anti-toxin, that has kept them from rotting. The intense vita ty 
the Hebrew Scriptures, of the mighty words of Luthe '‘;° ddhistic 
and catechisms drawn from Christian, Confucian, o 
sources, reveals a root-principle that has sunk deep m , 

of human nature, and draws from it exhaustless stores of strength and 
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breath and life laid up in these moral springs. The history of literature 
teaches that the moral fountain-sources of the mental civilization of 
the race are the richest, the deepest, the strongest, the most enduring 
of all — the Albert and Victoria Nyanza of this mighty flood-tide of 
the Nile that pours its streams in fertilizing currents down through 
the intellectual Abyssinias and Egypts of the race, and turns them 
from deserts into gardens of beauty. In the same sense in which, in 
Ilerodotean phrase, ancient Egypt was “the gift of the Nile,” is the 
germ, the dawn, the early daylight of the literatures of humanity the 
“gift” of the moral nature. Nations sloughed up in superstition or in 
sensualism too dense to transmit the piercing ray of the moral intelli¬ 
gence, have never developed even the beginnings of a literature. 
Nations on the contrary that slumbered out and through their sen¬ 
sualism, nations in whom the moral sense was active, alert, alive, 
restless, nations of conscience, of awakened moral intelligence, among 
whom “ Seekers after God ” arose early and labored late, whether they 
labored under the starlit dome of Mesopotamia, among the Judsvan 
hills, in the stoa of Zeno or the Academy of Plato, earliest developed 
both literary substance and literary form: their crude imaginings and 
cruder yearnings assumed gradually imperishable forms, and wrought 
themselves into hymns, dramas, idylls, “wisdom ” literature, classic¬ 
ally expressed codes or utterances that have come on down from the 
remotest ages, and remind us of the unquiet search after the Invisible, 
the Intangible, the Ideal, the wonder-working Blue Flower of the 
infinite distances. 

In the vital trilogy of Herder’s epitaph the second word is Licbc ; 
out of this word — Love — flashes the second fundamental of all 
literature. Without fancifully or fantastically twisting the word, it 
pours its hidden and yet obvious meaning into the ear, ns heat, even 
as the first word signified light in all its limitless connotation. 

Heat is the condition that renders all animal, all intellectual life 
possible, enduring, immortal. After the life is withdrawn, after the 
heat is gone, no embalming process can keep the mummy alive: it is. 
and remains, a mummy, a mass of bitumenized dust, pulseless inar¬ 
ticulate, dead. 


A literature that has no heat, no heart (only the r differentiates 
the one word from the other), is a literature that has already been 
reduced to the state of a mummy, motionless, staring, petrified, a bit 

aW U r n ' \ ^ ° f SaItS> T ° nS ° f Bf ^“WW»g scarabs hung 

about its neck would not recall one vital pulsation. 

A » the literatures that possess this ineffable charm of heat, of 

hve - “ tha dlv ‘ ne Eros Hves - in ^e act of hovering over the lips 

stanzIs e a r H y y e 'r “ * that those cha "ce couplets and 

anOn - Vm0U3 Gr «* k Anthology live, When 
massy ep.es and long-drawn-out tragedies uncoil their unwieldy 
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lengths before the literary paleontologist, fossilized, calcareous, dead? 
It is because these immortal cries of Ancient Hellas glow with inex¬ 
tinguishable fire, gleam like burning coals, are surcharged with human 
heat and passion and yearning, as the opal is surcharged with radi¬ 
ancy. Instantly such lines, such meters, such epigrams yield up their 
prismatic glory to the sympathetic soul that feels in them the heat 
still glowing, the soul still fired with immortal youth, the deathless 
pang, the eternal music. Sappho, Simonides, the imprisoned Danae 
still speak from unperishing palimpsest or papyrus because of the Love 
that was in them, mystic, inexplicable, beyond the definition of 
philologer or rhetorician, simply alive, and just as much so to-day as 
in that measureless yesterday when Herodotus read his great prose- 
poem to assembled thousands at the Grecian games. 

The essential characteristics indeed of this great literature on which 
I have just touched are the mass of Light, and the mass of Love, of 
Heat, of heart in it; it could never have lived these three thousand 
years and have been Krrjfia which it is, without this supreme 
central vitalizing principle. And men dip into it again and again as 
they dip their faces into a clear pool of crystal water, for refreshment, 
for sustenance, for regeneration, for the divine restfulness that flows 
from contact with any living thing that has ozone in it. 

What living thing can grow without the light? What living thing 
can grow without heat? What living thing can grow without — Life? 

Herder’s passionate devotion to his contemporaries, to the young 
Goethe, to the wide fields of many literatures in which he was versed, 
to the many-fountained well-springs of young vigor and national 
strength which he found in the ballad-poetry of the nations, shows 
that the word Lcbcn was even more essential to his trilogy, as ex¬ 
pressing the concentrated essence of his creed, than the other two, 


fundamental as they, too, were. , . . _ . 

And of Life what better definition is there than the simple word 

At this magic word there springs into being a world shading down 
from superhuman to infinitesimal, filled with creatures hat 'augh -md 
sing and breathe and play, so full of life that Life >*elf m.ghtbe 
deceived, creatures breaking spontaneously into smi es or’ 
tures from whom the life’s blood starts at the pric o a rfadia- 

sad, pungent, witty, argumentative, deathless clowns or > g g 

tors, men and women and children tom 

throne and cobbler's stool, from field and Fa.iy j^ |f A| , thjg 
suffering, loving, hating, the incarnate imagery ^ QS and 

busy multitude stream,ng m end'ess panorama fro ^ ^ 

folios as out of prison-gates, an airy mfinitudeots t0 fl n 

the tumultuous century of Tudor and Stuart, dance and 

til, the children of Shakespeare: how they stream, and dance, 
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flash, and live and die before us, men of the twinkling eye, women 
whimsical as the wind, deep, true, tender, comical as Vanity Fair 
itself! Shakespeare is Life. 

Simplest of biographies is his: lived, wandered, acted, wrote, mar¬ 
ried,— died; almost anonymous, living and dying only three hundred 
years ago, almost before our faces, yet little or nothing known of him 
after all the laborious research of a “Century of Praiselike all the 
greater things of nature herself — mountains, oceans, sky; like many 
of the greater things of the spirit, nameless — the first chapters of 
Genesis, the Book of Job, Ruth and Esther, the Beowulf, the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, the Edda, the Roland Song, the Cid Campeador. More 
puissant than the magicians of the Pharaoh himself, a waft of Shake¬ 
speare’s wand evokes the charmed idyll of Rosalind and Arden Wood, 
Titania and her train, Miranda’s fairy isle, the deep things of Ham¬ 
let and Macbeth, and the ancient worlds of Cxsar, Coriolanus, and 
Cleopatra: Lear with his wild hair, or that gorgeous picture of 
Old Venice rising like an exhalation from the sea fantastically bright: 
this man, of many men and women and children compact, with much 
of Homer and Dante in him, with more of Aristophanes and Moli^re, 


a bit of Cervantes; here and there, the smile of Chaucer on his lips, 
the tear of Boccaccio jeweling his eye—this man Shakespeare, was 
all this encyclopedically. And yet more: he was himself, the unique, 
"der Einzige.’’ By reason of the life that was in him he lives as that 
wondrous Panathenaic Procession in its triumphal march around the 
frieze of the Parthenon lives, as the mighty battle sculptures of 
Pergamon and ;Egina live, as those great splashes of deathless color 
live that writhe into shape and humanize themselves in the vaulted 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, among the cosmic scenes pictured on the 
walls of Parma, Florence, the Doge’s Palace. 

Contrast the definitions of Life and of Existence: the one is found 
in the vivid ruins of Rome and Athens, so full of life to-day that one 
can instantly reconstruct out of them great fragments of two remote 
worlds and fiirthe spaces of Colosseum and Acropolis with worship¬ 
ing, or with spectacle-loving multitudes; the other is found in those 
tragically silent sad, speechless temples and pyramids and obelisks 

litT ^ Theb ' S ' ° f Luxor - and Karnak, and 

Memphis, and Ghizeh. 

The one lives even in its death; the other is death, even in its 
gigantic, m its immeasurable existence. 

Heider's watchword therefore covers the third indispensable ele- 

asttr-riKiss: —as 

What does not speafc in literature, and speak from age to age and 
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from one generation to another, must be mute, still, speechless, dead: 
there is no life in it. 

II 


In a recently printed essay, equally characterized by brilliant 
gifts of exposition and sound common sense, the lamented John Fiske 
points out suggestively the differences between the old and the 
new method of writing history. He passes in review a number of cele¬ 
brated names—Herodotus and Thucydides, Curtius and Mommsen, 
Hume and Gibbon, John Richard Green and Freeman—and touches 
graphically on the methods, the environment, the capabilities of 
each — Herodotus the historian, traveler, geographer, kindled with 
the poetic sense that an Orientalized Greek could hardly escape, 
anticipating Gibbon and Freeman in studying on the spot the scenes 
he was depicting; Thucydides, the historian of institutions, filling 
the mouths of Pericles and the Athenian generals with golden sen¬ 
tences such as Shakespeare ventured upon in his psychological 
dramas; Curtius and Mommsen, born and reared in an environment 
unsympathetic to the perfect mastery of such subjects as Athenian 
democracy and Roman institutions; Hume, the narrow, though 
luminous Scotch specialist, viewing history from the heights of 
Edinburgh Castle; Gibbon, the all-grasping, the all-comprehending, 
hyphening together the new and the old method with hooks of steel; 
Freeman, with his vast sweep yet limited vision, utterly unmindful 
of anything but geography and politics; Green, the masterful, the 
many-sided, instinct with life, and viewing History as Life itself in 
all its phases and mazes and colors and complexities, dwelling as 
lovingly on a literary or a social episode, a bit of landscape, the 
discussions of a club, the effects of a great Whig or Tory dinner¬ 
party, or the architecture of a quaint old English town, as on a great 
election, a burning political question, a night in the House of Com¬ 
mons, or the fatal obstinacy of George III: all drawn within his 
encyclopedic gaze as parts of an organic whole no part of which he 


could afford to neglect. . 

Needless to say to which of these men Fiske awards the paim. 

Gibbon and Green are the men whom he reverences " ll * 

admiration, the men whom he sets up before the ne*\ ,s o 
student as his exemplars. . . 

The methods of the New History are those of the New Literature. 

Georg Brandes, the Scandinavian critic, in his rem ^ a e 
on Uterary Tendencies in the Nineteenth Century, has philosophically 
grasped one side of the subject: the angler after en cncie . 
fishing in the muddy and obscure waters of many con J c, ™P°™*\ e „ 
European literatures, finds interesting “ drifts,” “ curren s, e * 
setting in here and there,slowly drawing the intellectua orces o 
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temporary England, France, and Germany in a certain defined direc¬ 
tion as astronomers tell us the Milky Way is being drawn across the 
heavens to some unknown immeasurably distant pole-star or central 
sun. Streams and currents of Classicism and Romanticism and 
Euphuism and Symbolism, and what not, criss-cross each other in this 
many-colored sea; intermingle, blend, separate, start afresh on new 
voyages of elective affinity, cohere, dissolve, vanish. 

All this is wonderfully fertile in suggestiveness: the true student 
will enter the labyrinth with the proper clue, will scire or select “a 
tendency,” saturate himself with its phenomena, study, analyze, 
microscopically examine, completely master it if possible. 

How interesting, for instance, to collect and study the Prefaces to 
celebrated works as they lie before us in early and late editions of 
English masterpieces; revealing the authors’ most intimate thoughts 
about their work. A Preface is the authors’ card of introduction to 
the master of the household. Seen through spectacles of such clear 
glass, Dryden or Wordsworth take on a new aspect. 

Or the study of the Great Odes, the monumental Elegies, the 
conversational or the psychological Drama, the soul of Shakespeare 
concrete in his works, this or that movement in Elizabethan literature, 
the lyric of the Stuarts, the insweep and outsweep of the complex, 
mutually interacting currents (which arc to the literary historian 
what Demosthenes'action! — action! — action! is to the orator). 

The beginning and the end of the last hundred years have seen 
a remarkable advance —indeed, a revolution — in the "method” 
of studying literature. Bits of actual research such as Johnson’s 
Lives of Oie Poets were rare indeed in the eighteenth century, but they 
exerted a powerful if silent influence in bringing about this revolution. 
IIow charmingly original and instrumental in reestablishing cordial 
relations between France and Germany was Mme. de Stael’s De 
UAllemagnet 

One fancies Herodotus talking with the priests of Memphis as the 
eloquent Frenchwoman stands beside Goethe and Schiller and inter¬ 
rogates them on the mysteries of German transcendentalism. 

“ Institutions are the lengthened shadows of men,” said Emereon. 
Literatures are the personal ex-pression of nationality. A nation is 
a musical instrument — a harp, a viol, a pipe-organ — whose 
musicians are its great writers or speakers. When it has refined 
itself into some exquisite speaking-tube, into some vox humana of 
• a thousand strings and subtleties, it utters itself in Euripides, in 
Lope or Calderon, in Schiller or Milton, and the quality of its music 
is as distinguishable as the voice of Jacob. 

Therefore it is, that nations must be conceived, from a literary 
point of view, as huge ethnic documents, to be studied all around, in¬ 
side and out, intensively and extensively, magnified units as sharply 
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individualized as crystals of star, or rhomb, or diamond structure. 
Ignorance of this fundamental fact evoked the absurd sentimentaliz¬ 
ing of Chateaubriand over the American Indians, the Voltairean 
criticism of Shakespeare, the maunderings of Rousseau over “ the 
state of nature,” the powdered and periwigged Greeks and Romans of 
Racine. Knowledge of its essentiality has given us Matthew Arnold, 
analyzing the delicate spiritualities of French wit and style, Carlyle, 
Germanized to the finger-tips in the deep sea of Teutonic transcend¬ 
entalism, poetry, history, Ruskin, a cinque-cento Italian bom out 
of his time, expressing in pigment-like English the radiant thing that 
Raphael’s cherubs see, Sainte-Beuve thrilling with an almost orches¬ 
tral fullness of knowledge of the literatures he discusses, FitzGerald 
and his Persians, Max Muller and his multifarious Orientalism. 

Contrast these living items of the Newer Criticism snatched from 
a hasty rtsumt of the nineteenth century, with the dead items, the dead 
methods, the dark and inarticulate gropings that went before and 
did duty for literary criticism. It is like comparing crisp sentences 
out of the Laokoon, or the charming interpretations of Winckelmann 
on Greek art, with the oi>er-emphatic archeology of The Last Days of 
Pompeii. No true lover of cither Boccaccio or Longfellow, of either 
Wagner or Wolfram, would place the Decamcrore and The Tales of 
a Wayside Inn, or Parsi/al and his interpreter alongside of each other. 

Set in its larger framework of ethnic environment, therefore, 
each human, each literary document must be studied as the gem in 
the rough and in the bezel, as well, — on the finger of the wearer, as 
well as blazing on the outstretched forefinger of Time, one of the 
world’s masterpieces. 

The vast psychology of Egypt lies momentarily dreamlike, en¬ 
chanted, subterranean, entombed — hundreds of feet under the 
shovel or the scalpel of excavator or psychologist: no plummet has 
yet reached these frozen depths or unlocked their deep-sea recesses, 
the 500,000,000 of mummies answer not. But will it remain so 
forever? The fixed stare of pyramid and sphinx, and obelisk and 
pylon, monumentally calm, the glazed eyeball of King and Queen 
and Pharaoh, will one day fill with light and life and love, to t cse, 
too, Herder’s beautiful words will become applicable and change to 
three beautiful worlds teeming with motion, radiance, and Y* a 1 >• 
Egypt will speak as Greece has spoken and its speech will become 
a thing of joy. 
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This inquiry demands a review, in the several countries concerned, 
of the materials and methods of the science: first, of the development 
of the disciplines contributory to it, viz., the theory of art in general, 
and the history of art-criticism; the theory of that branch of art 
called literature, and the history of applied poetics; the advance 
of philology, material and historical, — especially as affecting the 
literary expression of individual and society; second, of the concep¬ 
tions successively springing from the development of these disciplines 
— conceptions to which correspond the successive canons of literary 
judgment; and third, of the efforts after a scientific mode of critical 
procedure, which have empirically issued in the canons of literary 
method. The inquiry demands also an historical treatment. The 
order should preferably be by national divisions, not only because 
such arrangement is obviously most simple, but because it involves 
in the process the interrelation of critical tendencies, and leads in the 
result, at the close of the century, to a discipline both cosmopolitan 
and comparative, but independent, which subsumes disciplines 
precedent and canons aesthetic or instrumental, which fortifies itself 
with materials and methods of approach supplied by other sciences 
social, biological, and psychological, and which itself may properly 
be called literary philology. It will, from this onier of research, ap¬ 
pear that while at the end of the eighteenth century philology was 
gathered from the ends of the earth and established as encyclopedic; 
and the criticism of art systematized as historical, — by the middle 
of the nineteenth century, encyclopedic philology has borne lin¬ 
guistic, and by the end literary philology, both of them historical in 
aim after the tendency of Wolf and Winckelmann, but both also 
comparative in method after the ideal of Heider. 

Since it will be impossible for us in the brief time at my disposal 
© present the whole substance of this inquiry, I shall first outline 
you the stages of development which appear to be common to 
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the nations most significant in the history of literary science, and 
indicate a few of the leaders of each period of advance; I shall then 
read in detail some portion of the treatment of individual countries; 
and finally, I shall attempt to characterize the literary science which 
they have together assisted to construct. 


I. THE GENERAL STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


While chronological limits can never be definitely assigned to 
literary movements, and while the movements in cross-section of 
Germany, England, and France do not exactly jibe (since often one 
is, in some degree, the resultant of conditions precedent beyond the 
national border), it appears that in general the Preparatory Period 
of the present tendency of literary study ended about 1795-1800, 
and was reconstructive of the contributory disciplines; that the 
Second Period embraced the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century, and was romantic in theory, encyclopedic in method; that 
the Third Period, the historico-philosophical, is still existent; but its 
representatives have, on the one hand, wandered temporarily into 
non-social, and therefore unreal by-paths and magic woods, heights 
Parnassian, hyper-scsthctic, hedonistic; they have, on the other 
hand, availed themselves more or less of the genetic, dynamic, eido- 
graphic methods of modern science, and so developed in all the 
countries under review a system of comparative inquiry by means 
of which a science of literature, or literary philology, bids fair to be 


established. 

In the reconstructive period, Winckelmann, Kant, Herder and 
Lessing, Goethe and Schiller led in Germany; Bentley (as far back 
us 1697), Burke, Hogarth, Lord Kaimcs, Hume, the Wartons, Hurd, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Tyrwhitt and Pye, Macpherson and Percy were 
among the pioneers in England; in France the prophets were Pcr- 
rault (1668), Diderot, Rousseau, Buffon. 

The romantic and encyclopedic period in German criticism was 
stamped by the genius of Wolf. Boeckh, Solger, the Schlegels, and 
others of whom I shall speak; the English period was that of ”°~ s “ 
worth and Coleridge, Bowles, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Hazlitt, ana 
Shelley; the fates of France were in the hands of Mme. e 
Chateaubriand, Baour-Lormian, Stendhal, Hugo, Cousin, i i 


and others. .. : n 

The historico-philosophical period in Germany I s ® c . 

detail; the Grimms, von Humboldt, and Bopp are in t e ea . • 

Carriere, and others; in England, there is the age of enr> a . 

of Carlyle, De Quincey.and Macaulay (later of Morn3 ’ descended 
Arnold, from whom by combination and permutation din 

Pater and Symonds); in France we find Villemain, S . * 
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the liberal and Saxon-minded Sainte-Beuvc, and the jeactionary 
Nisard; also Taine with his entrancing, but no longer convincing, 
literary biology. 

In connection with the present or comparative stage of study, names 
will later be passed in review. Since I have already in certain chapters 
of a volume entitled Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism 
(Gayley and Scott, Boston, 1899) described the movement of poetics 
during the earlier part of the century, I may be pardoned if I fre¬ 
quently avail myself of the treatment there accorded to that portion 
of the subject. 


II. IN REPRESENTATIVE COUNTRIES 
A. Germany 

1. From 1760 to 1795, literary study in Germany was undergoing 
a process of reconstruction preparatory to the labors of the romantic 
school. In that country, the art aspect of modern literary criticism 
proceeds from Winckelmann. He, in his early treatise on the Im¬ 
itation of Greek ll'orfo of Painting and Sculpture, shows himself 
a disciple of the Swiss school of Bodmer and Breitinger, who were 
themselves influenced by the nature poetry of Thomson (1739) and 
undoubtedly by the battles between moderns and ancients in France 
and England (1688-1700). Winckelmann’s Gcschichte dcr Kunst dcs 
A Her turns, published in 1764-65. is the earliest of its kind worthy 
of mention, for such treatises as Winckelmann himself knew of. 
Monier’s History of Art, for instance, and Turnbull’s Ancient Painting. 
lack breadth of knowledge and artistic acumen. Winckelmann’s 
especial merit is that he was the first to apply the historic method 
to the study of the fine arts. His revelations concerning the prin¬ 
ciples of Greek art had an influence that did not stop with Lessing 
and Goethe; it has extended even to our time. We should, of course, 
remember that Winckelmann’s conclusions are drawn rather from 
the study of Greek art — and even with that his acquaintance was 
limited — than from the study of art in general. Still, Hegel is 
justified in saying of him: " Winckelmann was inspired by the con¬ 
templation of the ideals of the ancients to such a degree that he has 
awakened a new sense for the appreciation of art, has removed such 
appreciation from the point of view of common aims and a mere 
imitation of nature, and has set us to seeking the idea of art in the 
''.orks and history of art. Winckelmann is to be regarded as one of 
the men who have been able in the realm of art to open for the spirit 

snr C A gan and Gnt,re y neW fashions of contemplation.” Upon 
bearing 1 "?.® oncc * >t ' ons literature, his doctrines have had a direct 

Winckeima T u °" ° n<! hUndred and fift y *•««• before, 

Winckelmann drew ins conclusions from actual contact with the 
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facts; also like Bacon, who is the founder of literary history, this 
founder of the history of art calls for the genetic method of critical 
study, — by cause and effect, movement, social or other, external 
influence, relation, change, decay, and revival. He recognizes, too, 
as Mr. Bosanquet has pointed out, the various phases of express¬ 
iveness within the beauty of plastic art, — the conflicting claims of 
beauty and expression, and their partial reconciliation. 

Much that is most practical in the esthetic theories of Hegel and 
Schelling, of whom we shall later treat, derives from Winckelmann. 
What Winckelmann did for the criticism of art during the period of 
reconstruction, Lessing was doing for German literary criticism. Ho 
formulated a system theoretical and historical, and applied it. Even 
though the first part of Ixxocoon (1766) was written to contest 
Winckelmann’s assertion of the spiritual composure of Greek statuary 
and of the possibility of making the limits of painting as wide as those 
of poetry, Lessing himself derives to some extent from Winckelmann. 
But even more than by him, Lessing was influenced on the one hand 
by Burke, Hogarth, and Lord Kaimes, on the other by the father o 
aesthetics himself, Baumgarten. The premises of Lessing s dramatic 
theory, as well as those of his aesthetics, may be called into question, 
but for all that, his Hamburgische Dramaturgic and his Tycoon hate 
influenced succeeding criticism more than any works since that me. 

In the year 1764 appeared Kant’s first contribution to *s he tic.. 
Observations on the Feeling o/ the Sublime and Beauhlul, not at al 
influenced by Winckelmann’s past work of the same year,, ■»£. 
course, not by the Uocoon, which was still on the desk of ..s 
writer. Kant, like Lessing, turns here to Burke for ^ ‘nsp.ration. 
So also in his Critigue o, Judgment (1790), a work which is epo h 
making in the history of poetics. Three streams of theory con g 

in this critique: the English and Germaniesthet^o-cr,tmal,-Bur^, 

Kaimes, Reynolds, Hogarth, Baumgarten, J _ Bacon , 

the English abstract-sensationalist and mdividu:all>, 

Locke, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, Hume; 

rationalist, - Descartes, Spinoza, Le,b " ,W ’ and popularized 

Wolff. Kant’s msthetic doctrines were made cone aadthe re la- 

by Schiller, especially those of the a-sthetic sem • Bcaring the 
live effects of sublimity and beauty upon the beh • modified 
impress of Schiller and Goethe (who also adapte opuIar 

Kant), the Kantian .esthetic has passed not on y 
poetic theory, but into the dialectic of Schelling ^ sources of 
Space prohibits more than a passing | ace systematically 

Goethe and Schiller. While the first of these and the course 

develops a theory of poetry, the genesis of h deS cont is 

of his opinions are not difficult to discover. elmwm , and Kant, 
not, as Mr. Bosanquet thinks, from Lessing, 
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by way of Schiller, but rather from Lessing and Winckclmann by 
way of Herder. For though Goethe was profoundly influenced by 
Schiller’s interpretation of Kant’s doctrine of the harmony of the 
moral and the natural orders in the realm of the esthetic, he was 
rather confirmed in the course of his own development than con¬ 
verted to any alien way of thinking. As to his utterances on poetics, 
while his Deutsche Baukunst (1773), his contributions to Die Horen 
(1795-96), and his Dcr Sammler und die Scinigcn (1798), arc in 
general restricted to the plastic arts, the conclusions there reached 
concerning the characteristic (typical or significant) and the individ¬ 
ual apply as well to music as to poetry. It is in his Conversations, in 
his Letters, his Wahrhcit und Dichtung, his Spruchc, and occasional 


are 


poems, that the course of his theory and its relation to details 
especially to be sought. Schiller’s service to poetics is performed in 
his Briefc liber die /Esthctischc Erzichung dcr Mcnschhcit, Anmuth und 
XVfirdc, and Ucber naive und sentimentale Dichtung (1795-96). His 
ordering of the a?sthetic feelings, his theory of the play-impulse, his 
contrast between the poetry of simplicity and that of reflection, 
while they derive in one way or another from Lessing, Winckclmann, 
and Kant, possess the color and vitality of their poetic exponent. 

The theories of Schiller and Goethe, enriched by reciprocal sug¬ 
gestion and criticism, have a direct bearing not only upon the poetics 
of the philosophers who succeeded them, — Schelling, Fichte, Ilegd, 
—but upon the poetry of Germany, and indirectly (through Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Herbert Spencer, Arnold, and Ruskin) upon the poetics 
and the poetry of England. Since the appearance of Schiller’s Ucbcr 
naive und sentimentale Dichtung and Goethe’s Deutsche Baukunst, 
the dogmatic strife between ancient and modern poetics has given 
place to an inquiry into the development of the (esthetic conscious¬ 
ness and its relation to the history of artistic creation. 

The part of Herder in this movement toward a broader correlation 
of literature and art, especially in the way of developing the genetic or 
historical idea, cannot be overestimated. His writings abound in 
suggestions of laws of literary growth, as might be expected in the 

case of one in whom the historical sense was so highly developed,_ 

who was indeed the pioneer, though under the influence of Rousseau 
of the doctrine of evolution. He carried the idea into “the regions 
of poetry, art, religion, and finally into human culture as a whole. 
... By his work on language, Ucbcr den Ursprung dcr Sprache he 
may be said to have laid the first rude foundations of the science 
of comparative philology and that deeper science of the ultimate 
nature and ongm of language.’’ As for the field of poetics, in 1768 

° r a s , clentlst who shou, <* do what Winckelmann had 
done for d^ca! art. And he himself helped in no insignificant 
way to found the historical or comparative science of literature, 
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which is even now reaping the fruition of the long labors of the 
nineteenth century. 

To the dawning period of romantic poetry and poetics, Jean Paul 
Richter also rendered service. His contribution proceeded from a 
combination of idealism and naturalism, — the latter an outgrowth of 
his unaffected love of beauty, color, and radiance in the real world. 
His Vorschule der ^Esthetik appeared in 1804, the year after Herder’s 


death. 

The period of reconstruction reached its climax during the decade 
1790-1800. The theory and history of art had advanced in content 
from the formal to the significant; and in method from the pro¬ 
vincial and traditional to the inductive. Poetics and literary criticism 
had abandoned in theory the particular judgment for the universal; 
and in practice the conventional for the natural and expedient. In 
linguistic philology and literary history the comparative method 
had at least found its prophet, Johann Gottfried von Herder. 

2. The Period o/ Romanticism and Allerleiurissenschalt. Exactly 
in the middle of the decade 1790-1800 fell the publication of a work 
that was to vivify philology with the spirit of science as well as of 
romance. This was the famous Prolegomena to Homer. The author, 
F. A. Wolf, had earlier still, in 1786, asserted the independence, 
totality, and relativity of philology, as a study in its own right, cov¬ 
ering not alone the languages of the Greeks and Latins, but their 
literatures, and all else that might serve as the exponent of their 
human nature, their life, philosophy, and law, their history, religion, 
and art. But by proving, or trying to prove, in 1795, that Homer was 
not a single poet, writing according to art and rule, but a name which 
stood for a golden age of the true spontaneous poetry of genius ana 
nature, Wolf furthered even more vitally the interest of mankin 
in popular poetry, in the beginnings of art and institutions. In is 
Geschichte der romischen Literatur and his Prolegomena to Homer, 
all histories of literature since his time have their roots of method. 
cult ur-gcschich tlich , and generic, and interprctat.ve. It * 
to no Z here that as the esthetics of Lessing and Kan drewtlieir , 
inspiration from English sources, so also the phi o °P 
and method of Wolf. They are anticipated and undoubted'y^g 
gested by Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Letters 0 / ’ npw 

And this, as Professor Jebb has said, is the earliest m0 philo- 

criticism which by a scientific method was to bring 
logical knowledge into relation with historical iescar * ’ Fr ; c drich 

From 1795 to about 1850 the AUerthumsunssenschaft oflncd 

August Wolf reigns in philology, and in 

philology, I mean literary criticism, and t Heidelberg, in 1811 

1807 the Olympian Boeckh began to lecture * j Recon _ 
he was in Berlin; and from then on proceeded th p 
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struction of the Past, over the shades of which our own Professor 
Gilderslecve in his Oscillations and Nutations sheds a melodious 
tear. Boeckh lived and lectured until 1867; and not until ten years 
after his death was his famous Encyclopaedia and Methodology pub¬ 
lished. It may be said by the specialists of the later portion of the 
century that there is no science of antiquity, no unity of studies — 
but at the bottom of our hearts we still believe that there is such 
a science, there is such unity: we say that they are not. because in 
the more modest and necessary zeal for a little we have fallen away 
from the whole ideal. We do not see the forest for the trees. Few 
may handle the Encyclopedia of Boeckh to-day; but no literary 
historian can traverse the methods of Boeckh, and of his master, 
Wolf, — can be complacently topographical, or rigidly synchronistic, 
or garrulously biographical, or flatly magisterial,—without falling 
foul of every critic—encyclopedic or not — to whom there is a drop 
of method in the quill. 

History by movements, by types, and only then by countries, 
lives, or schools, — that is our legacy from the science of antiquity 
and the methodology of all the sciences. Bernhardy, TeufTel, Karl 
Otfried Muller, Ribbeck, Ebert, Nicolai, Suscmihl, Schanz, Christ, 
Urlichs, Blass, Krumbacher, — and in more modern literary history, 
ten Brink, Wackernagel, Carrierc, Scherer, Mcnzel, Diez, Tobler, 
— they have all followed such strands of the comprehensive method 
as they could, and in so far as they have followed, have achieved 
fulfillment. 

In poetics and literary criticism the movement which succeeded 


the reconstruction of Lessing, Herder, and Schiller was in no slight 
degree indebted for its origin to Solger’s Vorlcsungcn fiber Aesthetik. 
This philosopher took as his central theme Fichte’s principle of 
.Esthetic Irony: the mood of the artist, that impels him to represent 
things eternal in terms of the phenomenal and evanescent. This is 
the keynote of romanticism in literature —the individual mood, the 
urgency of impulse, the spirit ideal and universal, — the poem piti¬ 
fully inadequate, actual, particular, the creation of man’s hands, 
through which spirit escapes, but in escaping endows the mortal with 
the nimbus of immortality. Construing this principle — the inevit- 
ablencss and still the irony of the artistic struggle — as dependent 
upon the caprice of the artist, Wilhelm von Schlegel, in his Brieje 
fiber Poesie , 1795, in the periodical named Athcndum, founded in com¬ 
pany with his brother Friedrich, 1798, and especially in his 'Lectures 
L : lCr :T e '- established in Germany the 

oVw °J p0CtlCS ‘ To this movem ent, Ludwig Ticck and 

I™ FmnCe there came ^ way of Mine, 
of Rout lmac ^ Vilhelm von Schlegel a confluent st ream 
Rousseauism and the cosmopolitan ideal. The Oriental studies of 
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Wilhelm and the publications of his brother, the Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier, 1808, and the lectures on the History of Oriental 
and Modern Literature, 1815, enriched not only the romantic charac¬ 
ter, but the alterthumswissenschaftlich method or aspiration of the 
period. By the aesthetic teachings of the Romantiker, Germany was 
cultivated to a taste for Spanish and English drama as opposed to 
the formal and so-called classical productions of France and Italy. 
Hence the admirable Shakespearian criticism which, beginning in 
the earlier part of the century, continued well into the latter half; the 
impulse imparted by Tieck and Wilhelm von Schlegel abode in 
Gervinus, Kreyssig, Elze, Ulrici, and Delius, and still lives in the 
Jahrbucher der deutschcn Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. 

During this period of scientific expansion, the philosophical 
{esthetic movement is represented, in addition to Solger, by Schelling 
and Hegel. Mr. Bosanquet, in his History of /Esthetic , tells us that 
Goethe and Schiller had developed the Kantian aesthetic, “limited 


by abstraction and subjectivity into an objective, concrete content, 
which grows with the life and mind of man.” Hegel tells us that the 
true line of succession ran from Schiller to Schelling. “ Science/’ he 
says , 11 attained its absolute standpoint in Schelling’s philosophy, and 
although art had previously begun to assert its particular nature and 
dignity in relation to the highest interests of humanity, yet it was 
now that the actual notion of art, and its place in scientific theory, 
were discovered.” Schelling treats of beauty as the objective and 
necessarily historical expression of divinity as uttering itself through 
man. Hegel begins with the human side of this utterance, and shows 
how in the stages of symbolism, classicism, and romanticism, man's 
subjectivity tries to express itself in proper content and form, vaguely 
striving to suggest the thought by crude and uncouth shapes m prim¬ 
itive symbolic art, uniting the thought and the objective form m 
classical art, and in romantic breaking the bonds of actual necessIt y 
and yearning toward a spiritual manifestation. Hege s ffst e ic 
subjective-objective, both philosophical and historical. His i ca- 
ism has influenced, positively or negatively, all aesthetic.ans 
critics from his time down. His arraignment of the th ^ r} 
would limit the scope and aim of art to imitation is o ® 
importance in the history of criticism as well as of art i c • 
utter misapprehension of Aristotle’s theory of imitation, * 1 
fully distinguished between the useful arts (or handlers s 
fine arts, saying that art imitates the processes o u , all 
former, and an idealized or glorified nature in thc a ’ r> ldeTOt 
writers on aesthetics from Lord Kaimes down, t a ’ , j 

Baumgartcn, Moritz,-even to the time of Yj^o/thin^s: so 
aDP rehended art as a more or less exact copy of the f ^lncretio 

that nature being considered perfect, art could be but an apo 
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duplicate; or nature being regarded as imperfect, art could but repro¬ 
duce the imperfection of actuality. From this misconception \\ tnckel- 
mann and Lessing had broken away, — and Herder, by identifying 
the Beautiful with the True and the Good, had extended the scope 
of the artist even when imitating natural beauty. Kant, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Schelling had carried forward the theory of art. as a 
selective and idealizing process; but it remained for Hegel to lift the 
discussion altogether out of the realm of the dubious, by demon¬ 
strating that art is nature, to be sure, but nature carried to a degree 
where the object of imitation becomes ideal, the imitator an exponent 
of the spiritual, and the process creative; the material, therefore, 
though actual, and consequently limited in possibility, supplements 
by suggestion that which it fails to express. The one-sided ness of the 
romantic school, the insufficiency of the principle of Artistic Irony 
or Caprice, became evident under the flood of light poured upon ;es- 
thetics by Hegel. Round Hegel’s theory of art in general, and of its 
evolution, discussion still centres. And round his Die Pocsic most 
subsequent German writers on poetry, accordant or divergent, revolve. 
This is true even of such anti-Hegelians as Schopenhauer, who cither 
borrow their ideas from Hegel, or owe their virility to the intensity 
of their antagonism. 

During this romantic and encyclopedic term, aesthetic criticism 
passes, then, from the view of art as abstractly objective to that of art 
as both subjective and objective in its nature; not an incidental or 
capricious but a necessary exponent of nature and of thought, and an 
indispensable factor in the history of civilization. The critical method 
derived from philology has passed from the empirical to the scientific; 
philology itself is no longer instrumental merely to other disciplines, 
but independent both in material and discipline. Poetics and literary 
history have passed from the inspirational to the social and national 
point of view, and from the magisterial to the dynamic and generic or 
eidographic method of approach and arrangement. 

3. The third period may be called the Historical-Philosophical: 
it is characterized by a series of movements corrective of the extremes 
that had preceded. 

With Jakob Grimm in 1829, philology leaves the void of Aller- 
leitvisscnschaft, and, discovering German grammar, centralizes, then 
radiates, and last irradiates: becomes, in fact, a comparative science 
with a definite subject and a well-defined aim. Bopp, likewise, 
between 1833 and 1852 makes of grammar a comparative science; 
and is followed by Schleicher in 18G2, and othere in the comparative 
study of the Indo-Germanic languages. W. von Humboldt died in 
1835, but his researches into the influence of language construction 
upon intellectual development (published 1836 - 10 ) add a wonderful 
significance to this decade of comparative philology. In the history 
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of literature, too, the corrective movement finds its leaders. Be¬ 
tween 1812 and 1835 the brothers Grimm labor to collect German 
myths and folk-lore, and by that road to penetrate to the origins 
of poetry. From their day literary history has been a comparative 
science, and its methods at least genetic. What Bacon had forecast, 
and Herder dreamed, was now a fact. 

In poetics, the philological and theoretical streams, the former 
represented by such men as Boeckh, Paul, Elze, Steinthal, and the 
latter by men like Hegel and F. T. Vischer, unite; and the result 
in the middle of the century is such a work as Carriere’s Das Wesen 
und die Formen der Poesie; in the latter part such works as Gerber's 
Die Sprache als Kunst, and the treatises of Wackernagel, Scherer, von 
Gottschall, as well as of Grober, Tobler, Korting, and the lions of later 
methodology. 

In all forms of literary scholarship, the principle of specialization 
begins to obtain. Hence the revival of Latin studies under Lachmann 
and Ritschl, the revision of special texts, and the systematization of 
epigraphy. Hence following in the wake of Boeckh's Meiers of Pindar, 
the metrical studies of Rossbach, Westphal, J. H. H. Schmidt, and 
others to the present day; and in modern versification the investi¬ 
gations of Schaffer, Sievers, Kluge, Koberstein, Diez, Zarnckc, and 
many more. Hence the flood of commentaries on Plato's theory of 
art and Aristotle’s Poetics; on the former the well-known treatises 
of Ed. Muller, and Riige, Justi, Reber, Raabe, and von Jan; on the 
latter, the editions and monographs of Ueberweg, Bernays, Bicse, 
Doring, Itcinkens, Teichmuller, Bekkcr, Vahlen, Susemihl, and half 
a hundred others — each sharpening his teeth, and tantalizing his 
appetite with the filpiftris, and ndOapa and the tovtwv or roiovrwv 
TTuOTjfidTuv. Hence in like manner the seminars, the doctor’s disser¬ 
tations, and the journals of archa?ology and every kind of philology, 
— of art and every kind of literary study, — every shade or shadow 
or shred of substance or of ghost. Hence, too, the schools of arch¬ 
aeology at Athens and Rome — living monuments to the prophetic 
soul of Winckelmann. 

In Germany, as in other countries of Europe and in America, the 
upshot of the literary tendencies and the disciplines so far maintained 
has been a comparative science of literature, — or,as I have elsewhere 
called it, literary, as distinguished from linguistic, philology. Of 
this when I have carried to its threshold, in some such manner as 
with Germany, the literary provenience of one or two other countries, 

I shall more especially speak. 

B. In England 

1. The Preparatory Period. To trace the modem movement of 
literary studies in England we must on the philological side turn 
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back to Bentley’s reply to Boyle concerning the genuineness of the 
so-called Letters of Phalaris. This is the forerunner of all antiquar¬ 
ian and medieval researches contributory to the development of 
historical method during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

On the poetic side we must go back at least as far as 173'.). With 
Thomson’s poem, Edward and Leonora, in that year, and Joseph 
Warton’s Enthusiast, or The Love of Nature, 1740, the romantic 
movement began to gather strength. Warton called for a return to 
sincerity of observation and sanity of description. What may be 
called the literary courage of the emotions received a beneficial 
impetus from Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, published in 1744, — 
and again in 174G, from Joseph Warton’s Preface to Odes on Several 
Subjects. Poetry was now fairly embarked on the romantic stream. 
In criticism, too, the Wartons, Goldsmith, Young, Gray, Collins, 
Cowper, and Hurd are regarded by all as representatives of the 
eighteenth century transition from the romanticism of Sidney and 
Bacon to that of Wordsworth. But it must be remembered that not 
only in these writers, but in Drydcn and Dennis, as well, and differ¬ 
ently in Addison, were present the germs of our present critical prin¬ 
ciples and methods. Be that as it may, Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance, 17G2, Blair’s Critical Dissertation on Ossian, 17G3, Thomas 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, 1774-81 (in which he acknow¬ 
ledges the receipt of Gray’s outline for the history), in 17S1 the second 
volume of Joseph Warton’s IAJe and Genius of Pope, and in 1797 his 
edition of that poet’s works, — these productions completed the 
preliminaries of the attack upon the school of “correctness.” In 1798 
followed the brief and telling Preface to the first edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads, and in 1800 the famous Preface to the second edition. In 
the latter Wordsworth, save where he exploited untenable theories of 
his own, succeeded in setting clearly before the world the strength 
and the claims of the romantic return to imagination and nature; 
a return that was to affect the principles and methods of poetics as 
emphatically ns it had already affected those of poetry. 

We must not fail to estimate the reconstructive influence exercised 
meanwhile by the writers of treatises upon aesthetics. Of these the 
first was Burke, whose Sublime and Beautiful, 1756, told not only 
directly upon aesthetic speculation in England, but also indirectly 
through the influence of Lessing and Kant, and their successors in 
aesthetic criticism: the Schiller of the Msthetische Briefc, and the 
Goethe of the Sammler and the Deutsche Baukunst. For to Burke, 
Ixessing was indebted in the Laocoon, 1766, and Kant in the Kritik dcr 
Urtelskraft, 1790. Other English aesthcticians were Kaimes (Elements 
of Criticism, 1762), Hogarth ( Analysis of Beauty, 1753), Hume {Later 

wsertafuma, 1757), and Reynolds ( Papers on the Idler, Discourses on 
Beauty, 1758-59); and these likewise influenced Lessing, Kant, Schil- 
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ler, and Goethe. Also to be considered is the effect of the impetus 
given to historical and comparative research by Winckelmann's Ge- 
schichte der Kunst des Altertums, 1764, by Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens 
(two years earlier), and by other works on the archeology, literature, 
and art of the northern as well as the southern nationalities of 
Europe. Nor should the return wave of romantic interest from Ger¬ 
many be ignored. The outward movement proceeded from the early 
work of the Wartons, 1740-60, from the revival of Shakespearian 
scholarship, Gray’s interest in northern literature, Macpherson’s 
Ossian, 1762, Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry , 1765. The 
movement returned from Germany in Burger’s Lenore , in the works 
of Herder, Jean Paul, Wieland, and, later, of the Schlegels, Tieck, 
and the Romantiker. That the English romantic revival owes any¬ 
thing to Bodmer (1721) and the German critics of the Swiss school 
is not probable, for they had no disciples in England; indeed, they 
themselves drew their inspiration largely from English poetry. Nor 
did it begin with Rousseau (whose influence shows itself as early 
as with Goldsmith), for Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise did not appear 
till 1760. It would appear not unlikely that most of this romantic 
inspiration — later carried by France and Germany into sentimental¬ 
ism— issued in England from Thomson, 1739, Samuel Richardson, 
1740, and Lillo {George Barnwell, 1731); in France from Marivaux 
and Prdvost, 1731, —but that both schools had in turn derived it 
from the sentimental comedy of Sir Richard Steele {1 he Funeral, 
1702, The Lying Lover, 1703, The Conscious Lovers, 1722), and of 
Addison {The Drummer, .1715). The creative literature of the cen¬ 
tury must, therefore, evidently, be regarded as a background to 
poetic theory. The numerous editions of older authors, collections 
of early poetry and drama, histories of types and periods of art, 
biographies of authors, translations of and commentaries upon t e 
ancients, such as Tyrwhitt’s and Pye’s editions of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
— the effect of all these, also, upon critical theory and practice, 
cannot be ignored though here but mentioned. 

Under Johnson criticism had learned to set itself an object ana i 
move toward it. The followers of the Wartons had, on the o er s ’ 
attempted to deepen the study of theory and to widen t e c . ours , 
method. They had revived the poetic tests of nature, passion, . 
imagination, and had put into practice the elementary pnncip 
historical method, genetic and comparative. .. . 

2. The second stage in this modern development o ng 
poetics, criticism, literary history, is clearly attained by t e 
of the nineteenth century. So far as theory is concerne , e 
inant movement of the period, the romantic, had been gai 
momentum ever since 1739; it had reached its culmina ion 
movement of revolt in 1798; as a movement of positive an p 
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influence it still continues. Divisions into periods arc arbitrary. 
The classical and the romantic movements in one form or another 
are perennial; they flow through periods. Viewed synthetically, 
(He whole century in English literary history is, indeed, a period of 
reconstruction. But, more narrowly considered, the period is, as in 
Germany, encyclopedic and romantic. Its beginning is marked by 
the organization of criticism which attended the establishment of the 
Reviews, — in 1802 the Edinburgh, and in 1809 the Quarterly,-- soon 
to be followed by Blackwood's and the London Magazine. Hitherto 
criticism had carried the authority of the writer only; and the labor 
of criticism was generally an avocation, or, at best, secondary to 
some regular profession. But the judgments of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly were known to proceed from one or other of a coterie of 
acknowledged scholars and men of letters, to represent the opinions 
and policy of the coterie and the best ability of the writer. Criticism, 
accordingly, was, at the beginning of the century, organized as a 
profession by the Edinburgh, under the editorship of Jeffrey, with 
the collaboration of Sydney Smith, Brougham, Scott, Leslie, etc.; by 
the Quarterly, under the editorship of Gifford, with the collaboration 
of Scott, Southey, Lockhart, etc.; by Blackwood's Magazine, under 
Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, and Maginn; and by the London, under 
Lamb, Ilazlitt, and De Quinccy. 

The history of criticism in the early part of this century may be 
considered systematically as follows: (1) The Enunciation of the 
Romantic Principle: Wordsworth, Coleridge’s earlier writings, Scott 
in the Edinburgh, etc. It may well be debated whether Coleridge 
as well as the Edinburgh reviewers did not take Wordsworth’s 
apotheosis of rustic passion and speech too literally; but it was the 
extreme construction placed upon certain of Wordsworth’s pro- 
nunciamcntos, apparently untenable and really non-essential, that 
brought into prominence his advocacy of principles indubitably 
vital —the common principles of romantic poetics. His distinction 
between imagination and fancy, his search for a psychological basis 
of poetic principle,’ and his advocacy of the comparative and 
genetic methods of literary study are contributions to the science 
of criticism. (2) The Classical Reaction: the Reviews — Jeffrey, Gif¬ 
ford, Lockhart, Southey, Wilson, etc. But here we must discrimin¬ 
ate between the impressionism and narrow prejudice of a Gifford 
(the nadir of personal criticism) and the reactionary but altogether 
more catholic and philosophical traditionalism which, in spite of 
occasional spleen and error, characterizes Jeffrey. Blackwood follows, 
to some extent, the lead of the older Reviews, but Wilson’s temper 
frequently prompts to liberal appreciation; while Lockhart (even 
if he did commit the diatribe against Keats) deserves credit as 
a master of critical biography, and displays neither the caprice of 
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Wilson nor the malignity and retrogressive bigotry of his editor in 
chief. (3) The Establishment of Romantic Criticism. First, Bowles, 
whose criticism of Pope’s poetry, prefixed to his edition of that 
poet’s works, 1806, gave rise to the controversy with Campbell and 
Byron (Campbell’s Essay on Poetry, 1819; Byron’s Letter to John 
Murray, and Observations upon Observations, 1821; Bowles’s In¬ 
variable Principles of Poetry, 1819, and Letters to Byron and Campbell, 
1822). Second, Coleridge, who, in his treatment of the progress of 
the English drama, states the comparative method excellently and 
attempts to put it into practice. Though his criticism was destined 
to germinate and bear fruit in younger writers, it was in itself a dis¬ 
appointment. Vague, a priori, unapplied, it fails because the specu¬ 
lations which inspired him —speculations of Lessing, Kant,Schelling, 
Schiller, and especially of Jean Paul — were not systematized by 
him; because, also, the principles were not drawn by him from the 
practice and history of poetry, nor scientifically tested by the social 
and poetic practice of the day. ( Lectures on English Poets, 1808, 
1812; Biographia bitcraria , 1817.) Third, Campbell ( Lectures on 
Poetry, 1810; Specimens of the British Poets, 1819-48). Fourth, 
Leigh Hunt, in criticism a direct descendant of the Wartons and 
Spence, in temperament, of Goldsmith; he in turn influenced his 
contemporaries Hazlitt and Lamb, and probably both Carlyle and 
Macaulay, the leaders of criticism in the next generation ( Critical 
Essays, 1805; What is Poetry? 1844; Wit and Humor, etc.). Fifth, 
Charles Lamb, unique in sympathetic insight, a forerunner of Pater. 
Sixth, William Hazlitt, the ally of Coleridge in the contention that 
poetry should be judged not by some standard of the critics, but by 
the criterion of poetry — poetry universal and in the abstract ( Round 
Table, 1817; Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 1817; English Poets, 
1818; English Comic Writers, 1819; Dramatic Literature of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, 1821; Table Talk, 1821-22). Seventh, Shelley, whose 
Defence of Poetry, 1821, provoked by T. L. Peacock’s Four Ages of 
Poetry, recalls the best of Sidney, Bacon, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
and anticipates Carlyle’s gospel of poetic significance and Pater’s 
of rational {esthetic delight. 

3. The next stage in the development of literary science is marked 
first by various attempts at an Historical Method. These began "it i 
Henry Hallam, and were continued by Carlyle, De Quinccy, an< 
Macaulay. Of Carlyle it may be said that his services are rather in 
the theory of criticism than the practice; but both in theory anc 
practice his keynote is “historical”: poetry is history vitalized; t c 
poet is the outcome of his own history and the history of the nation. 
Carlyle taught the significance of poetry, the interpretative function 
of criticism, and advocated a method of research at once genetic an 
comparative. Ilis influence in the systematization and limitation ol 
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modern criticism has been immense, and has by no moans begun to 
exhaust itself. It affects rather the matter than the manner, and 
is more a philosophy than an resthetic of poetry (sec Miscellanies, 
Goethe, etc., Lectures on Heroes, History of Literature). In their recog¬ 
nition of national literary development and in their familiarity with 
German literature Carlyle and De Quincey were sympathetic; but 
as regards the appreciation of German literature De Quincey is more- 
insular than Carlyle, and as regards literary history, while Carlyle 
would discover the bearing of the poet’s ethical significance, De Quin- 
cey is concerned with that of his literary characteristics. Macau¬ 
lay, who knew not Germany, and with all his biographical industry 
never learned the comparative method, represents the “personal” 
wing of the historical school. He is judge and advocate combined. 
He derives from Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, Jeffrey, Hallam, and 
Hazlitt. 

These tentative efforts at historical procedure (thwarted, of course, 
by imperfection of material and of method) are succeeded in the latter 
half of the century by a movement which has for its purpose the 
investigation of principles and the establishment of a scientific 
basis for poetic and artistic appreciation. The leaders, among oth¬ 
ers, are John Stuart Mill ( System of J^ogic. 1843, etc.; Thoughts on 
Poetry and its Varieties, etc.), Herbert Spencer ( Social Statics, 1851; 
Psychology, 1855, etc.; Philosophy of Style, 1852; On Gracefulness, 
1854), G. II. Lewes ( Problems of Life and Mind, 1874-79. etc.; 
Principles of Success in JAteraturc) , and Bain ( The Emotions and the 
Will, 1859, etc.). Later still in the century valuable service has been 
rendered to the cause of scientific aesthetic, and hence to that of 
literary science, by the researches, psychological, physiological, etc., 
of Darwin, Grant Allen, Sully, Gurney, and the studies philosophical 
and historical of Caird in his exposition of Kant’s Critique of Judg¬ 
ment, Bosanquet, whose History of ^Esthetic stands easily first, 
Butcher, who has given us the most subtle of modern interpret¬ 
ations of Aristotle’s esthetic theory. Jowett in his introductions to 
Plato’s Dialogues, Knight, Baldwin Brown, W. P. Ker, R. P. Hardie, 
and others. 


By the earlier of the scientific teachers Morris, Ruskin, and Arnold 
were more or less affected. But Morris and Ruskin confined them¬ 
selves principally to the aesthetics and economics of the plastic arts 
while the testhetics and didacties of poetry were the immediate 
concern of Matthew Arnold. Arnold did for the comparative method 
ef literary criticism what Ruskin tried to do for art-criticism. A 
combination and modification of the qualities of Ruskin and Arnold 
of . the economics of the first and the didactics of the 
second) appear in the essays of Waiter Pater, who, with Svmonds. 
may be regarded as the leader of the hedonistic school. But Pater’s 
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chief characteristic is his desire to interpret and reproduce the 
author; Symonds’s, to show the historical relations of poetry and 
art. 

Among contemporary critics there is evident a right tendency in 
theoretic criticism to regard poetry both as absolute and relative: 
to test the absolute aesthetic worth by reference to the laws of nature 
and thought, the poet’s own conception of these and of his poetic 
function in interpreting them, — the poet’s aim; to test the relative 
worth of a poem by reference not to the standard of some preferred, 
so-called classical or romantic school, but with reference to the par¬ 
ticular movement of which it was part, and to the social, the inher¬ 
ited, the artistic, and the individual conditions of the age that have 
contributed to that movement and have affected the individual. And 
in method the tendency has fortunately been, with the best writers, 
more impartial, comparative, genetic, psychological, sometimes with 
a view to recording, sometimes interpreting, sometimes to teaching. 
As a result, something like artistic criticism has occasionally been 
produced. Credit in this regard is especially due to Arnold, Pater, 
Symonds, Gurney, Stephen, Saintsbury, Gosse, and Dowden. In the 
treatment of literary types, the palm for scientific performance must 
be given to A. W. Ward and E. K. Chambers — both historians of 
the English drama; and to C. H. Herford for his Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century. In the history of 
English poetry, unfortunately, little that is methodical has been done 
by English-speaking writers. Morley's English Writers P r ° mised 
well, but comes only halfway down. Courthopc's History oj bnglisii 
Poetry is not yet finished, and has been severely handled by the 
philologists. Garnett and Gosse’s History is especially vaJuable for 
its social illustrations and its dynamic and biographical method 


U That I have not in this survey said anything of the contrl ^ t,( ?" 
to literary science made by the students of ,in g u,shc M an ^ ut P ^^ 
historical science proceeds by no means from ove^ 
the limitations of space. To mention a fcw 1,kc /°" n ^ S .? Jcbb 
Mure for Greek in the first half of the century, and^ «j * ’ 

and Haigh for the latter half; or like Cruttwell, Nct "^ 

Sellar, Munro, Mayor, Conington, Ellis, imperfect . 

Latin, is simply invidious therefore I des ' st ^ history would be 
at that, of scholars in modern philology and hte ry ch any 

similarly unavailing. And to attempt, anywhere or j ans suc h 

estimate of the influence of the methods of po M __ Curt ius, 

as Stubbs, Freeman, Bryce, cl id omne genus for gl^ t0 

Mommsen, and Grote for Germany, — though ^ 

a complete investigation of the subject, would litrrarv 

OUhe contribution of England to the present cond.t.on of literary 
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science, I shall speak when we come to consider the common outcome 
of the movements of the nineteenth century. 

C. In France 

1. The remote forefather of the modem spirit in French criticism 
was Perrault, who in his Parallble dcs Anciens et des Modernc* (16K8- 
1697) attacked that part of Boilcau’s doctrine which advocated 
imitation of the classics as the best imitators of nature. Thus was 
begun a controversy concerning the relative merits of classic and 
contemporary literature which not only weakened faith in the infal¬ 
libility of Boileau’s principle, but resulted in a wide extension of the 
field of criticism. With Perrault there gained currency the poetic 
canon of naturalism and the critical method of relativity; the first 
of which took form under the hand of Diderot, while the second 
culminated on the one hand in the extreme individualism of Rous¬ 
seau, and on the other in the comparative and historical methods 
of Mme. de Stael, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, and Taine. 

The immediate predecessors of the literary philology of the nine¬ 
teenth century in France were Rousseau, Buffon, and the encyclo¬ 
pedists of the eighteenth century. Rousseau’s condemnation of 
civilization in his Discours of 1750, on the ground that it corrupted 
morals and natural freedom, must have awakened critics to the 
advisability of studying art and poetry in their social relations. 
Buffon’s Discours de Reception of 1753 developed an essentially 
modern and philosophical argument for the intrinsic individuality of 
style, purely romantic in tendency. Diderot, much of whose critical 
work first appeared in Les Fcuillcs de Grimm, makes there, and in the 
prefaces to his plays (Pbre de Jamille and Le fils naturcl), an effort 
toward emancipation from the classical conventionalities. “ Every¬ 
where,” as Professor Saintsbury has said, “there is to be perceived 
the cardinal principle of sound criticism; that a book is to be judged, 
not according to arbitrary rules laid down ex cathedra for the class 
of books to which it is supposed to belong, but according to the 
scheme of its author in the first place, and in the second to the general 
laws of aesthetics; a science which, if the Germans named it, Diderot, 
by their own confession, did much to create.” He made the return to 
nature in his poetics, and attempted to do so in his dramas — giving 
us not mere types, but actual characters. For the strictly defined 
tragedy and comedy of the former epoch he substituted the play of 
the bourgeoisie — the drame or melodrama. This movement was, of 
course, assisted by the vogue of Marivaux’s comtdie lannoyante, and 
by sentimental novels, such as his Marianne. And the same move¬ 
ment was further advanced by J. J. Rousseau’s advocacv. in his 
Letfre d D'Alembert, in 1753, Sur les spectacles, in which he censures 
the theatre of the day, with its sentimental and imaginative ad- 
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ventures, and insists upon the cessation of spectacles based upon 
the afflictions of noble and royal characters, upon the introduction 
of popular interests and individualities, and the manifestation of a 
desire to teach, to moralize. 

An entirely different movement characterizes the poetics of an¬ 
other precursor of the romantic school, Andr6 Chenier (1762-94). 
His {esthetic was at once imaginative and traditional. Though pos¬ 
sessed of a natural idealism, this did not lead him to disregard the 
models of antiquity. He was a “ humanist,” but of the natural kind, 
not the literary, like Ronsard. His principal contribution to poetics 
proper was the Pocmc de ^invention. It would appear that, all things 
considered, the romantic movement was not without obligation to 
him; —but his influence is perhaps most evident in the refined or 
rational romanticism of the Parnassiens of the latter part of the nine¬ 


teenth century. 

2. To the Romantic Period of French poetics the transition was 
made by Madame de Stael and Ch&teaubriand. 

(1) Madame de Stael’s Dc la litUrature consulate danx xcs rapport* 
avee lex institutions socialcs (1800) reminds one of Gibbon’s essay on 
the History oj Literature and of Shaftesbury’s doctrine of cosmopolitan 
culture. Like the former, the authoress attempts to show that liters- 
ture is an affair of the spirit ami can proceed only from conditions of 
freedom and progress; and. like the latter, to encoursge her follow 
countrymen to assimilate the best that is offered by other nations 
and literatures. By her Dc VAllcmagn, (1813) she introduced German 
literature into France, ns De Quincey and Carlyle were soon to intro¬ 
duce it into England. Her influence over Wilhelm von Schlegel. who 
•‘became the interpreter of Germany to her eager and apprehen 
mind.” has been already noticed. Italy and England also «' 
qucred by her; and it was in no slight degree that she Penrod th 
way for the romantic movement. "She advanced "it.cam. 
Professor Dowden has put it. "by her sense that art andJ ‘ 

are relative to ages, races, governments, environments . h 

of an European or cosmopolitan literature in which each nation, 
while retaining its special characteristics, should be m fnirttaI c 
mtinieatii.n with its fellows.” With her contempora^ CM^u 
briaml. we enter upon a revival of medieval rehgmus and wthe^ 

sentiment, his most important critical work eing but 

christianize (1S02). In this he calls for a sentimental. 
spontaneous and modern, treatment of life. Am '' Mft<lame 
result. It mav. indeed, be said that together, these . 

,| e Stael and Chateaubriand, effected the overthrow of the sk p • 
atheistic, and unscientific interpretation of literature an . 

shattered the autocracy of classical models and a >strac 
introduced the appeal to the imagination and the senses, m j 
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the spontaneous and artistic characteristics of medieval lyricism, and 
Christianized nature and man for the purposes of literature. 

During this season other forces, also, had been working to hasten 
the advent of a romantic poetics and a comparative criticism. In 
1801 Baour-Lormian conveyed to his countrymen by the Patsies 
Ossianiques the flavor of Macphcrson; and later (1812) Creuz6 dc 
Lesser added to the medievalist revival by the publication of his / able 
ronde. In 1799 S^nancour had produced his melancholy Rdvmes ; and 
after the death of Joubert, 1825, appeared a collection of those lyric 
rhapsodies in prose, the Pcnstcs. In 1811, stirring the very pool of 
romance, Gingucn6 published the beginnings of his liistoirc litUraire 
de Vltalic, begun in 1802. Historical and philological studies sub¬ 
versive of tradition were meanwhile prosecuted by Fauriel and 
Raynouard, and minor critics were feeling their way toward a com¬ 
parative and psychological method. “Foreign life and literature," 
says Dowden, by whom these phenomena of change arc duly noted, 
“lent their aid to the romantic movement in France — the passion 
and mystery of the East; the struggle for freedom in Greece; the old 
ballads of Spain; the mists, the solitudes, the young heroes, the pallid 
female forms of Ossian; the feudal splendors of Scott; the melan¬ 
choly Harold; the mysterious Manfred; Goethe's champion of free¬ 
dom, his victim of sensibility, his seeker for the fountain of living 
knowledge; Schiller’s revolters against social law, and his adventures 
of court and camp." There were also changes in language and form, 
“of which Hugo and Sainte-Beuve were the chief initiators." 

The way for the poetics of Hugo was still further prepared by 
Henri Beyle (Stendhal, 1783-1842), whose chief contributions to 
criticism were his Histoire de la pcinture en Italie and the Racine el 
Shakespeare. Ilis method was both comparative and psychological, 
and in his habit of characterizing the poet by his milieu he was the 
precursor of Tainc and Brunetidre. “ In temperament," as Saintsbury 
has pointed out, “ religious views, and social ideas, he was a belated 
philosopher of the Diderot school. But in literature he had improved 
even on Diderot, and very nearly anticipated the full results of the 
romantic movement. ... In his Dc I'amour and in his novels he 
made himself the ancestor of what has been called successively 
realism and naturalism in France." Stendhal merits the serious 
attention of the literary historian. 

The history of criticism during the rest of the romantic period 
may be conveniently treated under the following movements, 
both contributory to the theory of poetics rather than to critical 
method. 

(2) The Romantic Revolution in the Drama, effected by Victor 
Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell, 1828, and his Hemani, 1830. Hugo 
definitely discards the “unities," declines all artificial limitations, 
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and asserts that art should represent the whole truth, no matter 
what kind of esthetic emotion may result. 

(3) The Philosophical and Comparative Discipline of Cousin 
(1792-1868). This thinker’s Du vrai, du beau, et du bien was the 
result of a reaction from the sensationalism of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. His studies were first made in the wake of Reid and the Scotch 
philosophers; but after a visit to Germany in 1817 he became a fol¬ 
lower of the German idealists. Though, with Leveque and Jouffroy, 
a member of the school of spiritualistes, and called an eclectic, he 
was the most enthusiastic advocate in France of German philosophy. 
His influence upon French poetics is not to be underestimated. Nor 
is that of Michelet (1798-1874), whose philosophy, like Cousin’s, 
shows the influence of Herder and Hegel; nor that of Edgar Quinet, 
the bosom friend of Michelet and a sympathizer in his aisthetic views. 

3. The movement succeeding the early romantic is the Scientific- 
Historical. This was headed by Villeraain, who, in his Tableau de la 
literature au moyen dge, in the Tableau de la literature au XVIII e 
sihcle, and in his lectures, applied a method of inquiry which observed 
the social, biographical, genetic, and comparative aspects of the 
literary phenomenon. The resulting criticism was characterized by 
impartiality, sanity, and a scientific decisiveness far in advance 
of that produced by preceding critics. Villemain was seconded 
by Saint-Marc Girardin and Sainte-Beuve, the latter probably 
the greatest critic of the century. Sainte-Bcuve incorporates the 
romantic, historical, social, and psychological attempts of his 
predecessors and contemporaries under a new method, at once 
more logical, more scientific, and more imaginative than theirs — 
a method which has been justly called the naturalistic. 

In the double paper on Chateaubriand ( Nouveaux Lundis, 21, 22 
Juillet, 1862), Sainte-Beuve expounds in detail his method of literary 
criticism. Starting with the author of the work, the critic studies 
him zoologically, as it were, with reference to his race and habitat. 
He traces his family history, seeking in the parents (especially t ic 
mother), the brothers and sisters, and even the children, the secret 
of his peculiar individuality. From the family he passes to e 
premier milieu,” the group of friends and contemporariesi w o, i c 
a literary family, shared in the author’s aims and ambitions, 
utterances of the author’s enemies and admirers also furms c ues. 
The result of this method of study, which places the aut or in is 
environment of heredity and influence, is the discovery o some 
characteristic by which, as a label, his peculiar talent may 


designated. , . 

Though Sainte-Beuve calls his method naturalistic, “ e °. es , , 

claim for it a place among the exact sciences. The day w* ,n ® 
come, he thinks, when the great families of genius and their pnnci 
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divisions shall be accurately determined; but men in their moral 
nature are so complex that the critic cannot hope ever to treat them 
just as he would animals or plants. Criticism must forever remain an 
art, demanding, like the art of medicine, a special tact or talent in 
those who practice it. The method of Sainte-Beuve is rather English 
(that of experience and individual circumstance) than French (that 
of system and abstraction). His mother was English; he was him¬ 
self brought up on English books; he especially admired Bacon, with 
whose prophetic enunciation of the scope and function of literary 
history he was acquainted, and whose comparative method he him¬ 
self attempted to apply. He has, more than any other foreign critic, 
affected the course of English literary philology in the nineteenth 
century — and affected it for good. His special disciple is Matthew 
Arnold. Of Sainte-Beuve’s work an admirable estimate has been 
given by Dowden. The latter says that, “wandering endlessly from 
author to author in his Portraits lilt&raircs and Portraits eontem- 
poraires, Sainte-Beuve studied in all its details what we may term 
the physiology of each.” His long research in “his most sustained 
work, PortrRoyal, led him to recognize certain types or families 
under which the various minds of men can be grouped and classified.” 
So, also, in his Causeries du Lundi and the Nouveaux Lundis. “They 
formed, as it were, a natural history of intellects and temperaments. 
He did not pretend to reduce criticism to a science; he hoped that 
at length, as a result of numberless observations, something like 
a science might come into existence. Meanwhile he would cultivate 
the relative and distrust the absolute.” To estimate a work, he 
studies the personality of the author, his conditions, his inherited 
qualities, his education, life, everything that can be ascertained 
concerning him. Thus he aims to discover the key to the secret of 
his literary utterances. This is the method, according to Professor 
Dowden, “which has best served the study of literature in the 
nineteenth century.” It is largely the method of Matthew Arnold, 
whose success, however, hardly equaled that of Sainte-Beuve, his 
master. 


That a reaction against liberal methods should set in was of 
course to be expected. In this case the movement was headed by 
Nisard, who, with his followers,reverted to an abstract, authoritative 
and individual standard, attempting to test the literary product 
m question by that. Nisard applies to each literary product a three- 
The .deal of the nation; (2) the ideal of the language; 
(3) the .deal of human,ty. While believing that knowledge and 

h?K 1 T.f! n v ally relatiV °' ° f the individual the environment, 
holds that the cntic may contribute to the general onward move- 

ment of culture by expressing sincerely and forcibly his opinion as 

If It were absolute; for the object of criticism is to regulate the 
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intellectual pleasures of each age in turn, and to deliver works 
from the tyranny of chacun son gout. The criticism of Nisard is tonic, 
but too intensely, therefore narrowly, national. As a philosophical 
phenomenon it is the a?sthetic outcome of the positivism of Comte. 

The present period of criticism in France includes the movement of 
art for art’s sake, whose representatives, de Vigny, ThAophile Gautier, 
ThAod. de Banville, Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prudhomme, etc., are 
called the Pamassiens. This movement is characterized by a revolt 
against the excesses of the romantic school, and a revival of a more 
philosophical and rationalistic theory of inspiration. It cultivates 
accuracy in form, and aims in an aisthetic fashion at sculptural and 
picturesque effects of style. Its doctrines may, in fact, be compared 
with the much more refined aestheticism or hedonism of Walter Pater. 


The period includes, also, important developments in scientific 
criticism; the esthopsychological of Hennequin, the naturalistic 
(historically objective) of Taine, the national and eidographic of 
Brunetidre, the social of Guyau. Taine started out by being frankly 
and flatly scientific. Literature, he said, is a natural product whose 
characteristics are to be investigated and recorded, like those of 
trees and flowers. Criticism is thus a kind of botany applied to human 
works, and the efforts of the critic are devoted to determining the 
literary system or organism which is made up of the productions 
of a given period or nation. Within such a system, when it has 
been found, will be arranged the authors and their works according 
to the dominant characteristic of each. The literary activity of any 
member of such a system is shaped by three influences: (1) The 
race, or the influence of heredity and temperament; (2) the environ¬ 
ment, political, social, and physical; (3) the moment. This threefold 
formula has vitally affected the literary studies of the nineteenth 
century. For long it was in everybody’s mouth. It is A fact, however, 
not generally known that the formula did not originate with Taine 
at all. He derived it beyond a peradventure from Hegel’s /Esthelik, 
vol. i, p. 20: “Sodann gehort jedes Kunstwerk seiner Zeit, seinem 
Volke, seiner Umgebung an.” Brunette, who adds to^he three 
conditions specified by Taine the element of individua i y ( v 
lion dcs Genres dans VHistoire de la LitUrature, vol. I, p. 22), was a so 
anticipated by Hegel (AZsthctik, vol. i, p. 45): “Denn das uns we 
um seiner zugleich materiellen und individuellen Natur wi en, ge 
wesentlich aus besonderen Bedingungen der mannigfac s * ’ 
wozu vorziiglich Zeit und Ort der Entstehung, dann . te ** 1 
Individual!tat des Kunstlers und hauptsachlich die ec 
Ausbildung der Kunst gehoren, hervor.” . th * 

It has been shown by Professors Brunetidre and D 
while Taine’s theory has had enormous influence m ?*?*"*. 
destinies of the materialistic movement — an mevita 
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against the over-personal temper of the romantic school, — it was 
neither sufficient nor capable of securing the adherence in practice 
of its chief advocate. It exaggerates the local, the temporary, the 
animal. It pretends to be scientific and impartial, but is in reality 
deductive and magisterial. Still M. Taine has by his famous History 
of English Literature taught literary historians to regard literature as 
asocial and historical phenomenon, and critics to use the objective 
method as at least a component part of the system of appreciation. 

In his article on La Critique litUrairc, in La Grande Encyclopedic, 
M. Bruneti&rc states with clearness his view of the function of crit¬ 
icism. It is threefold, (1) to explain, (2) to classify, (3) to judge. By 
explanation is meant description, analysis, and comment. The critic 
must explain the author, whose character is not always an analogue 
of his book, but he must not stop with the author. Others have 
helped write the book. The author’s contemporaries are his col¬ 
laborators. Other books have influenced him. He lives in a particular 
moment or phase of the evolution of the genre to which his work 
belongs. A part of the explanation, therefore, consists in placing 
the work in its milieu, national and international. To perform the 
work of classification criticism needs sound principles of three kinds: 
(1) Scientific, analogous to those of natural history; (2) Moral, es¬ 
tablishing an ethical hierarchy without identifying morals and art; 
(3) Aesthetic, measuring the work of art by the absolute quantity 
that it expresses. Furnished with these principles, criticism, as 
a mode of classifying, would become scientific. Finally, criticism 
is under obligation to pass judgment; for a work of art, while it is 
a record to be explained and classified, is also a poem or statue better 
or worse than some other poem or statue. Distinct from the object 
of criticism is its function. According to Brunctidre the function of 
criticism js to act on public opinion, on authors, and upon the general 
direction of literature and art. By maintaining literary traditions 
criticism perpetuates from age to age the literary consciousness of the 
nation. 


In h,s Evolution des Genre, dan, I’histoire de la HiUrature (1890) 
this admirable scholar sketches the rise and development of the 
spirit of modem criticism from its beginning in Italy in the period 
of the Renaissance. It came into existence as the result of two 
harf? 1 r (l> 7 Th , e redisC , 0V . ery of the clnssics : <2) (following Burck- 

SfiL m nh M gr0 "' lh ° f the Sense of Personality, 

ine nrst led to philological criticism of a pedantic kinH J . 

Umj er °' th - *»* biologic, 
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a criticism to offer in the remarks upon comparative literature with 
which this paper will conclude. 

To Brunetidre’s insistence upon the individual element as con¬ 
tributory to the creation of the literary organism, I have already 
referred, showing that in Germany he was anticipated by Hegel. 
But even in France the doctrine was enunciated with great clearness 
before Brunetidre’s statement of it. This was one of the sendees 
performed for literary philology by Emile Hennequin, a follower 
of Herbert Spencer, — who in La Critique scientifique (1888) attempted 
to put criticism upon a scientific basis. Hennequin’s method, which 
he terms Esthopsycholoyie, is in some respects similar to that of 
Tainc. It differs from Taine’s in attaching less importance to the 
race, and in throwing emphasis upon the individuality of the author 
and his power to create an environment for himself. The purpose of 
criticism, according to Hennequin, is not to evaluate the work of 
art nor yet to determine the means by which it is produced, but 
to show the relation of the work to the social and psychological 
characteristics of the artist whom it reveals. “His method of crit¬ 
icism/' remarked J. A. Symonds, “may be defined as the science of 

the work of art regarded as a sign.” 

Of the contributions to theoretical or applied poetics of a notable 
host, I cannot here speak. Suffice it to acknowledge the manifold 
genius of the critic, Edward Scherer; the philological and historical 
contributions of Gaston Paris, Darmesteter, Petit de Jullcvillc, and 
the excellent researches into literary movements and types con¬ 
ducted by MM. Pellisier, Albert, Ampdre, Dcsnoiresterres L€on 
Gautier, Jeanroy, Faguet, B*dier, Lenient, and Jusserand At the 
present moment, special attention is directed to the ate Josep 
Texte's revival of the comparative or cosmopolitan ideal inJtc V 
history advocated long ago by Rousseau and adopted by » 
Stacl, Villemain, and Sainte-Beuve; and to the 
Guyau. These will be mentioned when I come to speak 

parativc literature. .. thpnrv and practice 

The reaction against romanticism in dramatic ! y 

instituted by Emile Augier and Alexandre p arnaJs ,' cns 

tunatcly no time to discuss. U’s as reahstic astht f and 

is aesthetic. The minor French school of n0 per - 

affectations, Us decadents, Us symbols stes, etc., 
manent effect. 

Of the development of literary studies in two ° r “'"j^'to treat, 
tries, especially Italy, Russia, and Anene* I had inter ^ ^ us 

but this discussion is already longer scient ifically 

advance at once to the possibilities of literary siu y, 

conducted, to-day. 
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III. THE OUTCOME IN A LITERARY SCIENCE 

The movcmentsof which I have spoken merge in what is frequently, 
with more or less definiteness of meaning, styled comparative litera¬ 
ture, or the comparative study of literature. In order to present the 
significance of these terms, and to decide whether they convoy 
the idea to be expressed, I must be permitted to recapitulate some 
portions of an inquiry, entitled “What is Comparative Literature?" 
published by me in the Atlantic Monthly for July. 1903. Comparative 
literature, as now cultivated, is, in the first place, understood of 
a field of investigation, —the literary relations existing between dis¬ 
tinct nationalities: the study of international borrowings, imitations, 
adaptations. And to recognize such relations as incidental to national 
growth is of the utmost importance — social as well as literary. 
(Gaston Paris. Texte, Arnold. Goethe.) This attention to literary 
relations is, of course, the consequent of the study of literatures as 
national: first the history of each literature; then the historic 
relations between literatures. That in turn is naturallv followed 
by the synthesis in literature as a unit. “The nineteenth century." 
says M. Texte. “has seen the national history of literatures develop 
and establish itself: the task of the twentieth century will undoubt¬ 
edly be to write the comparative history of those literatures " “The 
scientific view of literature," says Brandes. “provides us with a tele¬ 
scope of which the one end magnifies, and the other diminishes; it 
mus 1 be s° focused as to remedy the illusion of unassisled eyesight. 

Ir as hLT, “ haVC hi,h ° r '° held themselves so distinct, as 
far as 1 terature is concerned, that each has only to a very limited 

IclrVr Cn u bcncfit bv lhc productions of the rest ” Here 
again, the way had been marked out by Arnold, when he advocated 
the comparison of literary classics in one language, or in manv wbll 
a view to determining their relative excellence that is in • 

literature to-day: literature as a distinct * of comparative 
thought, a common institutional expression o^hama ° f 

entiated to be sure, by the social conditions of the .ndi A , f' 
racial, historical, cultural, and linguistic influent dlV,dua !' b - v 
and restrictions, but (irrespective of age or ° PP ° r '; U " ,t, ? s ’ 

common needs and aspirations of mnn ^ P rom Pted by the 

ulties psychological and physiological and o^evi ° m COmmon fac ' 
material and mode, of the individual, and * 
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From this conception of the material as a unit, scholars naturally 
advance to the consideration of its development, the construction 
of a theory. If a unity, and an existence approximately contempora¬ 
neous with that of society, why not a life, a growth? " We no longer 
have to examine solely the relations of one nation with another,” 
says one, “ but to unfold the simultaneous development of all litera¬ 
tures, or, at least, of an important group of literatures.” It is the 


task of comparative literature, according to another, to find whether 
the same laws of literary development prevail among all'peoples or 
not. The internal and external aspects of literary growth, Mr. 
Posnett announces to be the objects of comparative inquiry; and 
accepting as the principle of literary growth the progressive deepen¬ 
ing and widening of personality, — in other words, the contraction 
and expansion of Arnold and Texte, — with the development of 
the social unit in which the individual is placed, this author finds a 
corresponding differentiation of the literary medium from the prim¬ 
itive homogeneity of communal art, a gradual individualizing of the 
literary occasion and an evolution of literary forms. Mr. Posnett's 
method is perhaps impaired by the fact that he regards the relation 
of literary history to the political rather than to the broader social 
development of a people, but he certainly elaborates a theory; and 
it is the more instructive because he docs not treat literature as 
organic, developing by reason of a life within itself to a determined 
end, but as secondary and still developing with the evolution of the 
organism from which it springs. In this theory of institutional growth 
result also the methods of Buckle and Ernst Grosse, which may be 
termed physiological and physiographical; and the physio-psycho¬ 
logical of Schiller, Spencer, and Karl Groos; and the method of Irjo 
Hirn,and Guyau, which combines the social and psychological in t e 
inquiry into the art^impulsc, its history and its effect; and that 01 
Schlegel and Carriere, who, emphasizing one side of Hegel s theory, 
rest literary development largely upon the development of rcl.gm 
thought. In M. Brunette, on the other hand, wehaveo ^ 
boldly announces his intention to trace the evolution of literary 
species, _ not as dependent upon the life of an organism such as 
society, but in themselves. He frankly proposes t0 dl * c< T • n to thc 
of literary development by applying thc theory o ev 

study of literature. When he details the signs of youth, matunty, 

and decay which the type may exhibit, and 1 the tra oration 

one type into another —as, for instance, the F t £ cir operation 
into the ode — according to principles analogo fittesti and 

to the Darwinian struggle for existence, surv ‘ va ‘ „ el be over- 

natural selection, wc become apprehensive lest p (ional portion 
worked. If M. Brunetiirc would only c0 ™. pl * te ‘ theory> we should 
of his history, or, at least, try to substantiate h 
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be grateful. He has, however, enunciated one of the problems with 
which comparative literature must grapple, and is grappling. Docs 
the biological principle apply to literature? If not, in how far may 
the parallel be scientifically drawn? 

That leads us to still a third conception of the term under con¬ 
sideration. Comparative literature, say some, is not a subject- 
matter nor a theory, but a method of study. With the ancients it was 
the habit of roughly matching authors. The method has existed 
ever since there were two pieces of literature known to the same 
man; it has persisted through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; 
and it is alive to-day. Its merits and defects are those of the man who 
uses it. To others the comparative method means the attempt to 
obtain by induction from a sufficient variety of specimens the charac¬ 
teristics, distinguishing marks, principles, even laws of the form, 
movement, type, or literature under discussion. (Carriere, Frcytag, 
Aristotle.) In the discipline under consideration historical sequence 
is just as important as comparison by cross-sections. The science is 
called '‘comparative literary history" rather than "literature com¬ 


pared," by French, German, and Italian scholars, not for nothing. 
The historian who searches for origins or stages of development in a 
single literature may employ the comparative method as much ns he 
who zigzags from literature to literature; and so the student whose 
aim is to establish relations between literary movement and literary 
movement, between author and author, period and period, type nnd 
type, movement and movement, theme and theme, contemporaneous 
or successive in any language, nationality, clime, or time. The com¬ 
parison is not alone between diverse national literatures, but between 
any elements involved in the history of literature, or any stages in the 
history of any element. There have been, within my own knowledge, 
those who would confine the word literature to the writ ten productions 
of civilized peoples, and consequently would exclude from consider¬ 
ation aboriginal attempts at verbal art. But students nowadays 
inemasing'y recognize that the cradle of literary science is anthropo¬ 
id'. Th . e 'omparative method therefore sets civilized literatures 
side by side with the popular, traces folk-lore to folk-lore, and these 
so far as possible to the matrix in the undifferentiated art of human 
expression. Such is "comparative literature" when used „f.ho 

Treat P ^ or" 8 ’ StCinth81 ' C ° mparetti ' Donovan tlvi *£ 
Ernst Grosse. The term is also properly used of the method of Tainc 

Which in turn derives from that recommended by Hegel in the 

volume of his JislheUk (the appraisement of the literl™ \ 

relation to Zeit, Volk, und Umgcbung), and of the me hoH^ r u m 

Wre so far as he has applied it, for it is in theoit Z T' 

X P0 Tutt e a?t h hrm e t l hd COnS ‘ dCratl0D ° f the ^“en'onndiid! 

WUty. But that the method is susceptible of widely varying inter- 
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pretations is illustrated by the practice of still another advocate 
thereof, Professor Wetz, who, in his Shakespeare from the Point of 
View of Comparative Literary History, of 1890, and in his essay on the 
history of literature, insists that comparative literature is neither 
the literary history of one people, nor investigations in international 
literary history; neither the study of literary beginnings, nor even the 
attempt to obtain by induction the characteristics of Weltlitteratur, 
its movements and types. While he accepts the analytical critical 
method of Taine in combination with the historical and psychological 
of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, he insists that the function of com¬ 
parative literature is to determine the peculiarities of an author by 
comparison with those of some other author sufficiently analogous. 

A survey of courses offered in European and American universities 
and of the practice of our American philological journals and asso¬ 
ciations shows that the academic conception is as I have stated it: 
comparative literature works in the history of national as well as 
of international conditions, it employs, more or less prominently, 
the comparative method, logical and historical, it presupposes, and 
results in, a conception of literature as a solidarity, and it seeks to 
formulate and substantiate a theory of literary development whether 
by evolution or permutation, in movements, types, and themes. 
With these main considerations it is but natural that scholars should 
associate the attempt to verify and systematize the characteristics 
common to literature in its various manifestations wherever found; 
to come by induction, for instance, at the eidographic or generic qual¬ 
ities of poetry, — the characteristics of the drama, epic, or lyric; at 
the dynamic qualities, those which characterize and differentiate the 
main literary movements, such as the classical and romantic; and 
at the thematic, the causes of persistence and modification in the 
history of vital subjects, situations, and plots. As to the growth, 
or development, of literature, our survey shows that two distinct 
doctrines contend for acceptance: one, by evolution, which is an 
attempt to interpret literary processes in accordance with biologica 
laws; the other, by what I prefer to call permutation. Since literature, 
like its material, language, is not an organism, but a resu tan 
medium, both product and expression of the society whence it springs, 
the former theory must be still in doubt. It can certain y no e 
available otherwise than metaphorically unless it be substantia e 
by just such methods — comparative and scientific — as ose o 

which we have spoken. . . 

Much of this comparative method has been anticipate in eory, 
but not so much in discipline and fact. The solidarity o i a urc 
was long ago announced by Bacon. And he was not t e on y ore 
runner of the present movement. In one way or another t e so 1 an y 
of literature, the theories of permutation or of evolution, some imes 
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crudely, sometimes with keen scientific insight, were anticipated by 
Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians of note all the way from 
Dante, Scaliger, and Sidney down. If these writers and their main 
contributions to the science could be cited, it would be seen that 
they do not discredit, but confirm, the scope and hope of the science 
of to-day. They testify to the need of a science in the nature of 
things. They perform their service by anticipations in detail of a 
discipline that could not be designated a science until the sciences 
propxdeutic thereto had been developed. Advances in historical 
method, in psychological, sociological, linguistic, and ethnological 
research have, now, furnished the discipline with an instrument 
unknown to its forebears in critical procedure; and with fresh and 
rich materials for illumination from without. The conception of 
literature as a unit is no longer hypothetical; the comparison of 
national histories has proved it. The idea of a process by evolu¬ 
tion may be unproved; but that some process, as by permutation, 


must obtain is recognized. We no longer look upon the poet as in¬ 
spired. Literature develops with the entity which produces it, — 
the common social need and faculty of expression; and it varies 
according to differentiae of racial, physiographic, and social condi¬ 
tions, and of the inherited or acquired characteristics of which the 
individual author is constituted. The science of its production 
must analyze its component factors and determine the laws by which 
they operate. By a constant factor are fixed the only possible 
moulds or channels of expression, and, therefore, the integral and 
primary types, as, for instance, within the realm of poetry, the 
lyric, narrative, and dramatic. By the presence of other factors, 
both inconstant, these types are themselves liable to modification. 
1 refer of course, to environment, that is to say, to the antcccd- 
ent and contemporary condition of thought, social tendency, and 
artistic fashion; and to the associational congeries called the author. 
So far as physiological and psychological modes of expression may 
be submitted to objective and historical analysis, so far as the 
surrounding conditions which directly or indirectly affect the art 
m which the author works, and the work of the author in that art 
may be inductively studied, and their nature interpreted and regis- 

relbln , A t0 ° products °f society, such as language, 
religion, and government, so far is the discipline of which we sneak 

a'nthre^ y SC ‘T ,fi , C ' And 85 rapidly BS ex Porimental psychology 

rightT sofem n" gy ’ ° r 11,6 M f 0ry ° f aM in P ro ve the* 

eomL , fiC - reCOgm,lon ' the >' bec »“ instruments for the 

It ” t™us V that V Th?i>° n ° f thC SOCia ‘ P henomcnon called literature, 
iterature ill ‘'^ary science, just now called comparative 

ii Ccly ° f the f° rmer stylistic or poet- 

rgely traditional or speculative, and displaces the capricious 
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matching of authors, the static or provincial view of history, and 
the appraisement lacking atmosphere. 

While this science must exclude from the object under consider¬ 
ation the purely subjective element, and the speculative or so-called 
“ judicial” (me judice) method from criticism and history, it need not 
ignore or disregard the unexplained quantity, — the imaginative. 
Its aim will be to explore the hitherto unexplained in the light of 
historical sequence and scientific cause and effect, physical, biological, 
psychological, or anthropological, to reduce the apparently unreason¬ 
able or magical element, and so to leave continually less to be 
treated in the old-fashioned inspirational and ecstatic manner. We 
shall simply cease to confound the science with the art. The more 
immediate advantages of the prosecution of literary research in such 
a way as this are an ever-increasing knowledge of the factors that 
enter into world-literature and determine its growth, — its reasons, 
conditions, movements, and tendencies, — in short, its laws; and a 
poetics capable not only of detecting the historical, but of appreciat¬ 
ing the social accent in what is foreign and too often despised, or 
contemporary and too often overpraised, if not ignored. The new 
science of literature will in turn throw light upon that which gave it 
birth; it will prove an index to the evolution of soul in the individual 
and in society; it will interpret that sphinx, national consciousness 
or the spirit of the race, or, mayhap, destroy it. It will in one case 
and in all assist a science of comparative ethics. The new discipline 
brought to the study of all kinds of writing a scientific objectivity 
and the historical method. It has taken up into itself what is object¬ 
ive and historical of the older stylistic: it aims to reject or confirm 
former theories, but on purely scientific grounds. It is the transition 
from stylistic to a science which shall still find room for aesthetics, 
but for aesthetics properly so called, developed, checked, and correctec 


by scientific procedure and by history. . 

Before the day of modern psychology, anthropology, linguistics, 
and the comparative sciences of society, religion, and art, | lter ® l “ 
was not possible to be studied either in relation to its antecedents 

or to its components. Otherwise our study would long ago hav 

known as comparative philology, a name improper y usurp 
the linguistic branch of the philological discipline. Sue m e 
name by which Professor Whitney would have called the co P 
study of the literatures of different countries had p tion 

been prosecuted as a science when he wrote. Such was rrft fr, r m- 
Of wolf and Horde, The modern *ie„ce of 
alien of that aspect of philology—the literary—- f Uu . 

it was dependent upon, and eclipsed by, the t' at aM save in 
guistics, has long ceased to be regarded as P^ology ‘ with the 
Germany, where philological seminars have dealt 
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phonology and history of language as they asserted themselves, 
but also as of old with whatever concerns the literary side of language 
as an expression of the national, or more broadly human spirit. 
Since all study of origins and growth, whether of one phenomenon 
or more than one, must be comparative if scientifically conducted, 
it is not necessary to characterize the literary science, of which we 
speak, by that particular adjective. More methods than the com¬ 
parative enter into it, and it is more than a method; it is a theory 
of relativity and of growth; and its material is vertically ns well 
as horizontally disposed. The literary study of to-day, based upon 
the sciences of which I have spoken, and conducted in the scientific 
method, is literary philology — nothing more nor less: it stands over 
against linguistic philology or glottology; and it deals genetically, 
historically, and comparatively with literature as a solidarity and as 
a product of the social individual, whether the point of view be 
national or universal. The new discipline is already the property 
and method of all scientific research in all literatures, ancient or 
modern, not only in their common but in their individual relations to 
the social spirit in which they live and move and have their being. 
The more we develop this discipline, the more rapidly will each 
literature in turn seek its explanation in literary philology; and of 
such is the future of literary studies in the twentieth century. 
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To-day when all eyes are turned toward the East watching the 
struggle for supremacy between Japan and Russia, the interest in 
the Orient and its development is greater than ever before. As an 
Eastern nation, therefore, Persia merits our attention, but she has 
also peculiar claims upon our interest which it is the purpose of this 
address to emphasize. 

Of all the great historic nations which came into contact with 
Greece and Rome, Persia alone has maintained her independence 
to the present time. Her monarchs have been rulers for three thou- 
sand years, and her shah, sitting upon the Peacock Throne at Tehran, 
may boast his claim to sovereign sway as inheritor of Jamshid’s 
kmgly rule in the legendary past of Iran and as successor to the 
sceptre of the Median Deioces and the crown of Cyrus the Great 
The story of the foundation of a mighty empire by the conquering 
arm of Cyrus and its development by the organizing hand of Darius 
is rich in histone interest. The struggle with Greece, the first signs 
Of Persian decadence under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, the blow struck 

fmi«S X th ’ T hiC > ?-' erthre "' * he Ach *“ n t^ne, furnish 
fruitful themes for its historian to discuss. If there were time to 

dilate upon the period of Parthian rule which followed I might 

account for the hatred for Peisia felt by Rome and summed 7in 
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Horace’s Persicos odi, puer, apparatus or discuss his graphic image 
of the Parthian horsemen turning to launch showers of deadly 
arrows upon the Roman legions; or again, I might picture the fall 
of the Sasanian power in the seventh century of our era and the 
rude awakening from their dream of establishing once more a world- 
empire. This was caused by the Arab conquest of Iran, the most 
momentous event in Persia’s history. I am compelled to pass over 
the causes which led to this event and the far-reaching effects which 
it produced, even if I tried to crowd the history of a thousand years 
into a day, nor is there time more than to call attention to the 
magnificence of the Persian capital at Isfahan under Shah Abbas, 
the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth and of Henry IV of France, 
whose munificent rule and the luxury of his successors are described 
by the European travelers, Herbert, Olearius, and Chardin, who 
visited his court. The centuries which followed, and likewise the 
present, contain lessons for the statesman, historian, and philosopher. 

In the realm of religion Persia has played an important rdlc — a 
rdle not wholly laid aside. Her ancient national creed, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, was one of the great religions of the East, and its remarkable 
analogies to Judaism and Christianity have long engaged the atten¬ 
tion of biblical students. Outside of these two faiths it would be 
difficult to point to another religion which has a higher ethical code, 
considering its antiquity, or a clearer grasp of the ideas of right and 
wrong, than Zoroastrianism; or one which holds before its believers 
a more exalted image of divinity than Ahura Mazda (Ormazd) 
or inculcates a firmer doctrine of the responsibility of man to his 
Maker, or so exalted a hope of the coming of a Saviour, a bodily 
resurrection, a general judgment, and a future life with rewards 
and punishments for the immortal soul, as taught in the A vesta, the 


sacred book of ancient Iran. 

From the earliest times when King Shalmanesar of Assyria piac 
colonies of Israelites in certain cities of the Medes, there have een 
more or less close relations between the Jews and the Persians. *,, 
prophet Isaiah calls Cyrus the Great - the anointed of the Lord 
and His "Shepherd,” and Darius gave orders for the t P 
Jerusalem to be rebuilt. Xerxes and Artaxerxes, e , 

the name of Ahasuerus, are renowned as kings in the Bi • 
scenes of the apocryphal books Judith and Tobit arc ( 

Persia. No study of the infancy of our Saviour, eithe ^ 

or in art, can be complete without a reference to t eg ■ accordjng 
all of these Wise Men from the East came from ’ . 

t0 old-time traditions and legends, ^o-day momover, the^gospe^ 
of Christ is being preached within the borders f - th 

sacrificing missionaries, one of whom this very year 


with his blood. 
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In the early Christian ages a phase of Zoroastrianism, known as 
Mithraism, penetrated into the Roman world and spread so widely 
that in many parts of Europe altars were set up and cave temples 
built to celebrate the mysteries of the Persian divinity Mithra and 
to glorify this personification of light, the sun, and truth. Further¬ 
more, the system of Manicha»ism, which sprang up on Persian soil, 
was powerful enough for a time to compete with nco-Platonism and 
Christianity for the religious and intellectual supremacy of the 
Roman Empire. 

Persia to-day is Muhammadan, having accepted Islam in the 
seventh century, at the time of the Arab conquest, but here again 
she has played a prominent part, because she is the chief represent¬ 
ative of the Shiite sect which acknowledged Ali as the successor 
of Muhammad in opposition to the orthodox Sunnites. Within the 
last seventy years, moreover, a new religious movement, eclectic in 
character and known as Babism, has sprung up in Persia and as¬ 
sumed such proportions as to menace the progress of Muhammadan¬ 
ism in Iran and to attract attention even in the Occident. 


In the domain of art and architecture Persia is thought to have 
borrowed largely from Assyria and Babylon in ancient times, and 
later from Greece, Rome, and Byzantium, and in more recent days 
from China and even the West; nevertheless she has added so much 
and made the importation so characteristically her own creation as to 
command attention in all histories of these subjects. Our knowledge 
of the artistic condition of Iran during the Median period is extremely 
limited. Regarding architecture at that remote era wc have to rely 
solely on the account which Herodotus gives of the magnificent 
walls at Ecbatana, colored in rainbow hues, and supplement this bv 
the description in the book of Judith, or again we must reproduce the 
picture which Polybius gives of the temple of the Persian Artemis 
at i^batana, the walls of which were covered with plates of silver 
and gold. These structures have all vanished long since, except one 
or two bases of columns and capitals of pillars, and there remains 
not a trace of Median sculpture at Hamadan, which was the ancfcnt 
Ecbatana, save one and even its claim to so great an antiquitv 
has been questioned. This is the great stone lion outside the city. 

,S ^ roken > Ottered, and prone on the ground, its outlines 

accomn^h art ' StlC ’ Bnd Sh ° W What thC Persian ^^Iptor could 
accomplish in ages past. 

The art and architecture developed under the Achjemenian 
kings, between the sixth and the fourth century b.c., can boast of 
hav,„ g bro Ught forth some of the grandest monumenUpioTuced 
/J ,l y raCC ' The rums of ancient Pasargad® and Persepolis 

remaii e at S th en0r - m t grandeUr ^ ^ Athens and Rome The 

mainS at the anc,ent c,t y ° f Hathra - and perhaps also the huge 
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foundation stones and fallen columns of the great temple of the 
Persian Diana at Kangavar, 1 furnish the student with specimens of 
Parthian architecture; while the sculptured grottoes of Tag-i Bostan, 
and the bas-reliefs at Hajiabad, Shapur, and Naksh-i Rustam, are 
the best examples of Sasanian art. If we are interested in Persia’s 
later architectural achievements under Islam, we shall find examples 
of the Muhammadan style everywhere from Tehran and Meshed to 
Shiraz, or from the Blue Mosque at Tabriz to the turquoise domes 
and slender minarets of Isfahan. 

In ceramic art Persia has long enjoyed a high renown. Fragments 
of porcelain with the exquisite reflet d’or are dug up among the ruins 
of ancient Rai near Tehran, and the tiles of Isfahan, with their 
delicate shades in color, are masterpieces in decorative faience; 
while the art of the Persian potter is familiar to every reader of 
Omar Khayyam. In metalware the graceful shape of the vessels of 
copper and hammered brass appeals to the eye as one makes a tour 
through the bazaars, and the filigree work in silver and gold or the 
t raceries on a damascened sword present a delicacy of outline that tells 
of a high artistic sense. In the weaving of rugs and carpets, with their 
careful blending of colors and variety in pattern and design, the 
Persians bear away the palm. The embroidery done by the women 
is equally attractive, and the delicate meshwork in their veils is 
often so fine that it must try the eyes that make it, as much as the 
eyes it hides. Brocaded silks, gay saddle-cloths, lacquered pommels, 
pen-cases, book-covers, trays, and artistic specimens of a ntiq u earmor 
are among the Persian products which have called forth admi J > atl 
from the time of Jamshid till to-day. In the art of painting Persia 
has little to show, for the influence of Islam is not favorable ‘ 
pictorial arts, but in calligraphy, the art of beautiful handNvrit.ng, 
Persia is unsurpassed. Penmanship is cultivated as a fine art,an 
some of the specimens of nastalik script interlaced into a m J^ ra 
or of arabesque woven into intricate patterns in carets or racea 
about the domes and portals of mosques are unrivaled in the wo 
Music cannot be called a Persian art, but it may be “entmned 
comparison with Oriental harmony and in contra*' * p^osophy 

It may seem surprising to hear tha ^'? n H m b ^^ e C s e s is rffiefly to the 
the world owes something to Persia. This mde Europe under 

great philosopher-physician Ibn Sina, better kn ° w His med ical 
the name of Avicenna, who flourished about A. • 

system was originally adopted from the Greek b t° through 

and it spread then over the East, finding its y 

» Modem Kangavar is the same as the f*|® s, ‘i^ t ^, 0 of 0 KaI^ha. , ' Isidorusof 
a presumable Avcstan form -Kanha-vara, Endos K ko bar. I visited the 
Charge, Mansions Parthicae, § 7, mentions the^mple at *o 
ruins on my journey from Hamadan to Kermansha ■ 
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the Moors of Spain. So well was Avicenna’s Canon known in the 
fourteenth century that Chaucer refers to its author familiarly in 
The Pardoner's Tale, on the subject of poisoning, and even uses the 
technical word fen, by which the sections of the Canon arc designated. 
In metaphysics, moreover, Ibn Sina’s fame as a thinker is known 
to every student of scholastic philosophy, because his writings, 
which were influenced by Aristotle and nco-Platonism, found their 
way to Europe through the so-called Arabian philosophy of tin* 
Moors, became widely known through translations, and exercised 
a strong influence on Scholasticism. Persian Sufiism also, with its 
transcendental ideas, although not the result of Persian thought 
alone, presents many interesting analogies to European mysticism 
of the Middle Ages, in whatever manner we may seek to explain the 
likenesses. In the realm of science, furthermore, Nasir ad-Din of Tus 
in Khorasan was an astronomer who enjoyed a great reputation in 
the East, 1 and many of us call Omar Khayyam “ the astronomer-pod 
of Persia,” without recalling the fact that he wrote also an algebra. 
In the department of history and chronology the name of Mirkhond 
may be mentioned with praise, and I may add that a number of 
the Eastern medieval writers whom we think of as Arabs were really 
Persians, but chose the language of their conquerors as a vehicle 
to express their thoughts. 

The student of social institutions, political economy, and science 
of government may learn something also from the code of the 
Avesta, or better still from the organization of the Persian Empire 
by Darius. His system of administration by satraps, his distribution 
of taxes among the provinces, his management of financial pro¬ 
blems, fixing the ratio of silver to gold at a precise figure, and his 
encouragement of agriculture, as enjoined by Zoroaster, may be 
mentioned as single illustrations. The contrast between the present 
and the past of Iran in these respects is no less instructive, and the 
hand of a Darius, if not of a Cyrus, is needed once more if we are 
to have a Persia rediviva. 


Nothing has been said thus far regarding the language of Persia 
and our interest in that study. The discovery and translation of the 
Avesla by Anquetil du Perron marked a new era in philology as well 
as in the study of religion, and the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Acha-menian kings by Grotefend and Rawlinsou 
added a chapter to the story told by Herodotus, corroborating the 
•acts of ancient history previously known from other sources and 

into The® Si'^P 1 0n thC “°”“ raentS ° f the PaSt ‘ The marches 
nto the Middle Persian or Pahlav. texts and inscriptions, supple- 


i’errifn,i o jv 0r J^ J g? d n jJ' d . ,r !^ 1 ' Paul Horn, Was verdanken mr 

for several suggestions ’ P 289 ' Breata “' 1900, to which I am indebted 
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mented by a knowledge of the Modern Persian and its dialects, and 
still further elaborated by a study of the coins and gems, have helped 
to place Iranian linguistics on as firm a basis as that of any other 
group of languages and materially to further the science of com¬ 
parative philology. The Modern Persian, moreover, with its admix¬ 
ture of Arabic and loss of inflections, both due to the Muhammadan 
conquest, offers an interesting linguistic parallel to English with its 
leveled case-endings, analytic structure, and vast infusion of Romance 
words due to the Norman-French invasion. In the matter of lin¬ 
guistic purity and the avoidance of foreign words in a national epic, 
the Persian poet Firdausi, author of the Shah Namah (a.d. 1000) 
affords an excellent parallel to the English poetic chronicler Laya¬ 
mon, author of the Brut (a.d. 1200); the one is as free from Arabic 
words, which later became popular, as the other from elements 
derived from the Norman-French. 

Our own vocabulary to-day owes something to Persia. So common 
a word as van, used in moving furniture, is an abbreviation of 
caravan (which has been etymologized in the folk-speech as “carry- 
van ”) and is as much Persian as the name shah itself, or his tiara. 
The same is true of the words paradise, and Peri,magic, and bakhshish, 
which have a history as old as the Avesta. The Persian term bazaar 
is current in English, and shawls, sashes, awnings, turquoises,and taffeta 
are standard articles in our linguistic supply as well as in the business 
market. Products so generally common in America as the orange, 
lemon, melon, and peach (the latter word having come through the 
medium of the French from the Latin malum Persicum, “Persian 
apple”) are Iranian in name as well as in origin. The vegetable 
spinach is Persian, and asparagus traces its lineage apparently 
through the Greek iandpayos ultimately to Avestan sparegha, “shoot, 
stalk.” 1 The list of our linguistic indebtedness to Persia might be 
increased by adding a score or more words, like julep, which is really 
an arabicized form of the Persian gulab, “rose-water/ hazard, app ie 
to taking one chance in a thousand (Pers. hazar), while gut and 
bulbul arc familiar to every one who reads poetry about the night¬ 


ingale and rose of Persia. 3 .... . 

The title of Persian literature to a place among the great liter 
of the world is a recognized one, and it is perhaps in t s omain 
she can make the greatest claim upon our interest. In an iqui y 
compass Persian literature may rank behind its cousin, e 
India, and its monuments may not date so far back as e gy » 
Assyrian, and Old Babvlonian, nor may its compositions m 
tensions to rival the Psalms in loftiness, nor its style to mateh the 

i This vegetable has gained much by being transplanted to the West, if I y 

appendix to Skeat, J*~- 

logical Dictionary of the English Language. 
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Greek in classic beauty, but this is equally true of any other Oriental 
literature. Persian literature has special claims of its own, and these 
are such as to allow it to rank high when compared with ancient 
models, and assign it a position of distinction in the line of epic, 
lyric, and descriptive poetry, when judged by modern standards. 

Viewed in its broadest sense, the literature of Persia comprises all 
the literary monuments of Iran conceived as a national entity, and 
covers a period of more than twenty-five centuries. From the fact that 
“the book of records of the chronicles,” according to Esther (vi, 1), 
was brought and read before King Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, we may infer 
the existence of annals, chronicles, and historical accounts, which were 
written and kept long before the days of Xerxes. 

The Avesta, our oldest book in Iranian literature, is of importance 
chiefly because of its religious character and the light which it throws 
upon the conditions of early Media and Bactria; but some of the 
epic passages in its Yashts show that there must have been even 
earlier some sort of national literature in the form of annals or 
chronicles, lays or ballads, legends or mythical stories, traces of 
which survive in the Shah Namah, or Persian Book of Kings. The 
Avestan Gathas, or Psalms of Zoroaster, moreover, ring with the 
voice of a prophetic soul inspired by the greatness of his calling, and 
this lends a literary tone to the force of these metrical compositions. 
The Old Persian inscriptions have already been alluded to, and 
mention has been made of our interest in these rock-cut records of 
the great Acha*menian kings. Even the sober Pahlavi, or Middle 
Persian literature, twice turns aside from its sacerdotal, scientific, 
or exegctical style of composition to give us an early instance of 
the Eastern biographical and historical romance, the Karnaynak, 
or Gcsts of King Ardashir Papakan, and the Yatkar, or Battle of the 
Zoroastrian crusader Zarir. 

Most interesting is the Modern Persian literature. This sprang up 
a century or more after the Arab conquest, as a revival of the old 
feeling of national pride and an effort to recall the lost glory of Iran 
then gave rise to a kind of literary renaissance. The names of the 
earlier poets of this era, like Rudaki and Dakiki, might be mentioned 
as worthy of praise, but we pass them over to pay homage to Firdausi, 
the Father of Persian Song, who wrote before the date a.d. 1000, and 
cast into the mould of undying verse the annals of Persia down to 
™ Evasion. This work, a poem of 60,000 couplets, he called 
Shah Namah , Book of Kings; it ranks as a world-epic and entitles 
him to his proud name Firdausi, Poet of Paradise. His last poem, 
on the romantic story of the passion of Potiphar’s wife Zulaika for 
tbe youthful Joseph, though written in old age, is a masterpiece and 
full of fervid imagmation, while his panegyric and his satire on his 
patron but deceiver, Mahmud of Ghazni, is unsurpassed in power 
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of expressing eulogy and scorn. The last years of Firdausi were 
unhappy ones, marred by a failure to meet with a suitable acknow¬ 
ledgment of his true greatness, and tinged even by a suspicion of 
heresy imputed to him by reason of the sympathy shown toward the 
fire-worshipers in his epic. He died almost in exile, and this pathetic 
fact inspired the pen of the English poet Edmund Gosse to write 
Firdausi in Exile. Not to mention translations, and adaptations or 
versions of episodes in the Shah Namah which have been made in 
continental tongues, I may call to memory Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab 
and Rustum, one of the finest pieces of epic narrative in the English 
language, which is based directly on Firdausi’s tragic incident of the 
death of Sohrab by the hand of his father Rustum in mortal com¬ 
bat on the battlefield. 

To speak of Persian poetry is to mention the name of Omar Khay¬ 
yam, who flourished about a.d. 1100 and whose Rubaiyat has become 
an English classic through FitzGerald’s memorable version of the 
quatrains. Editions, translations, commentaries, and appreciations 
of Omar in England, America, France, and Germany, number legion, 
and the study of this Persian poet has become so much a cult as to 
lead to the foundation of Omar Khayyam clubs in London and in 


Boston. 

Less known in the Occident, but deserving a wider reputation 
than he has in the West, is Nizami (a.d. 1141-1203), a Persian master 
of the romantic epopee. As an example of his narrative and descrip¬ 
tive power, I may mention his poem on the fatal love of the sculptor 
Farhad for Shirin, the lovely favorite of King Khosru. The monarch 
was aware of the artist’s secret admiration; desiring to call forth 
new miracles from his chisel, as well as secure from him a work of 
lasting practical value, he promised the enamoured sculptor the hand 
of Shirin as a reward for his carving, provided he would also cut 
a channel through the lofty rock of Bisitun and lead the water to the 
plain beneath. The love-inspired artist accomplished the feat, but 
sacrificed his life in the task, for he threw himself down from the roc 
to destruction on hearing a false report that his beloved Shinn was 
dead. No more touching bit of narrative poetry is to be found than 


Nizami’s account of the tragic tale. nf 

Familiar to every one interested in literature are e , 

Sa’di and Hafiz. Sa'di’s long life extended over most of the th 
century, and his experiences enabled him to combine tie mo r . 
the poet. In his two best works, the Gulistan and the Bos <* ' , 

of Roses and Perfumes, we have wise matter comnung 
verse, and his short poems thrill with a human torn3 .™ ye3 stiI| 
his stories and sayings are distinctly humorous. ^ 
greater fame. He died at Shiraz towards the end outside 

century, and his tomb is pointed out, not far from ’ 
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the city of nightingales and roses. Hafiz is a poet's poet and one of 
the world’s greatest lyrists; some acquaintance with his exquisite 
odes belongs to true culture. 

If there were time, I should like to discuss the metaphysical poet 
Jalal ad-Din Rumi, of the thirteenth century, and the mystic Jami, 
who lived twocenturies later, and to draw a comparison between their 
verses and the mystic poetry, sensuous imagery, and transcendental 
symbolism of the seventeeuth-century English poets Donne and 
Crawshaw, or the Purple Island of Phineas Fletcher. Space also 
forbids me to include in the list dozens of minor names from Abu 
Said ibn Khair, an author of quatrains who died in 9G8, or Kamal 
of Isfahan, 1200, to the prose of the late Shah Nasir ad-Din’s diary 
of his journey to Europe in 1S89. Among the curiosities of Persian 
literature, moreover, is a culinary poet, Bushak of Shiraz and Isfahan, 
who lived in the fifteenth century and whose verses in praise of the 
cuisine would delight the heart of a gourmand; or again the clothos- 
poet, Mahmud Kari of Yezd, in the sixteenth century, whose lyre 
responded to the Sartor Rcsartus theme of robes and garments. 
Though the times to-day do not favor a poet’s birth nor foster the 
cultivation of the Muses, the Persian race has not forgotten how to 
sing, and a renaissance of the poetic art may come perchance some 
day with a new order of things. 

Little space remains for adding a few words about the influence of 
Persia on our own poetry. In the earlier ages Persia was little known 
to England except as a name, yet Chaucer alludes to Persian blue, 


“pers,” in the Prologue, and “robes de pers” occur in the French 
original of the Romaunt which Chaucer translated. Marlowe has 
Persian names and Persian scenes in his Tamburlainc; and Shake¬ 
speare alludes to Persian attire in King Lear and to a Persian prince 
in Merchant of Venice, as well as to a voyage to Persia in his Comedy 
oj Errors . Milton, besides making other allusions, summarizes the 
earlier history of Persia in his Paradise Regained, and Shelley recalls 
the pillared halls of Perscpolis in a passage in Alastor. Byron's 
Giaour and Landor’s Gcbir hark back to the old Zoroastrian faith of 
Iran, and Matthew Arnold and Edmund Gosse have already been 
cited as falling under tl.e spell of Firdausi. A dozen other instances 
of Persian influence on English poets might be cited, the best known 
being Tom Moore, whose Lalla Rookh fills the senses with the melody 
and perfume, color and beauty, tenderness and tremulous ecstasy, 
"hich is associated in imagination with the East. * 

*Y he Y lm ° f English P rose ' two v °lumes of Persian Tales were 
and the re so ‘Y 'Y" P “ rt ° f the eighteenth century, 

wtiiaYT ,?' 9 are really lar g c, y Persian. The 

hoToueht n erS Y iT'o’^ Baba ° f hlahan ‘ h y Morier, is so 

horoughly Onental that Persians who read English mistake it for 
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a serious composition and take umbrage at some of its amusing 
accounts. One of our contemporary American writers, Marion 
Crawford, selected Zoroaster to be the hero of a pseudo-historical 
novel. A dozen more of examples would occur to mind if I had 
chosen to go outside of English and speak of the influence of Persia 
upon French, German, and other European literatures, but enough 
has already been said. 

In conclusion and by way of summary I would emphasize again 
the value of Persian studies in the lines of history, religion, and 
sociology, art, architecture, and archaeology, language and literature, 
and incidentally in philosophy and science. I venture also to express 
the hope that America may be led further to emulate the example 
of France, England, Germany, and Russia, in encouraging investiga¬ 
tion in these particular branches of study relating to Iran and the 
Land of the Lion and the Sun. 
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Chairman: Professor Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 
Speakers : Professor Paol Shorey, University of Chicago. 

Professor John H. Wrigiit, Harvard University. 
Secretary: Professor F. G. Moore, Dartmouth College. 


The Chairman of the Section of Classical Literature was Professor 
Andrew F. West, of Princeton University, who in calling the session 
to order congratulated the large audience present that the great 
and abiding value of classical literature was recognized amid all the 
external splendors and distractions of this vast International Ex¬ 
position. He then advocated the thesis that it was classical literature, 
rather than philology or archeology, that had the most value for the 
most persons in the modem world, that this was due to the quality 
of the ancient literature as Art, not as Science, — and that what was 
most needed in America to make the classics beneficent and effectual 
was the revival in full power of the Litcrae Humaniorcs, the trilogy 
of ancient literature, history, and philosophy which contains the 
beginnings and foundation lines of Western thought and expression. 



RELATIONS OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE TO OTHER 
BRANCHES OF LEARNING 


BY PAUL SHOREY 

{Paul Shorey. Professor of Greek, University of Chicago sincemb. Davenport, 
Iowa, August 3. 1857. Graduate. Harvard University, 1878, Ph D. Munich. 
1884; LL^D. Iowa College. 1905. Professor of Greek, Bryn MawrCoUege, 1885- 
92 Author of De P la toms Ickarum Docirina; The Idea of Good in Plato s Republic. 
The Odes and Epodes of Horace; The Unity of Plato s Thought .] 

The mutual interdependence of the constituted sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, if it does not admit of uncon¬ 
troverted exposition, at least provokes arguments as definite as 
those of Spencer criticising Comte’s classification of the sciences, or 
Professor Karl Pearson correcting the theories of both Spencer and 
Comte. But the globus intcllcctualis which this Congress has under¬ 
taken to survey includes other disciplines that are mainly, if not 
merely, collections of facts, as histories, or, at the most, systematic 
methods of envisaging facts, as psychology, eth.es, sociology; " 

respect of these, candor requires the acknowledgment that the topic 
of "Relations ” is merely the theme of a discursive essay wl.oeequal.ty 
will vary with the talent or information of the writer, but uh.ch 
remains a literary exercise rather than the authoritative report o 
an expert It is well that the historian of England or Amenca should 
have the broad outlook of a Freeman or a Fisk. But he can do 
estimable work with no other equipment than the education of 
Eentleman, industry, and a facile pen. And similarly, though almo. t 

fny faTt method of history or physical science may prove use^ 
to the psychologist and the sociologist, hard^ any cou d be .ngle 
out as indispensable in present practice. Inquiry into the rela <m 
of such subjects is chiefly occupied with 

tifically speaking, exist. But, as Renan obsenoB the^rst g^ 

did not concern themselves wuth a demon ^ ^ (hp 

ence of geology - they geologised No« >t may ^ ^ gi|k . 
abstract that man writes books as the bee se supra-organic, 

worm spins its cocoon, and that literature as ’ province of 

or social product will some time be brought under^ the ^ ^ 

psychological or sociological, not to say biolog 1, l crUica , ftn(1 
sent the study of literature is h,storj ''°"’ 8t uits is t0 be found on 

scholarly method, and its relation to other pu criUcal metho ,l 

the one hand in the unity of modern historic materia , wMch 

to whatever subject applied, and on the other t hnology, 

it provides for the student of psychology, ethics, soc. gr 
and comparative religion. 
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In these respects there is little to distinguish the historian of the 
classic literatures from other historians. His exposition of the known, 
his divination of the unknown, raise the same problems of literary, 
erudite, or critical method that confront the student of English, 
German, or Japanese literature. And if classical philology be defined 
as “the knowledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity," the 
human nature of the Greek is presumably as significant for folk-lore, 
ethics, and sociology as the human nature of the Veddahs or the Poly¬ 
nesians, and the Iliad is as instructive a document as the Kalcvala. 

But to pursue cither of these truisms further would be to lose 
ourselves in detail, and after all miss the root of the matter. The 
essential facts that determine the relation of classical (and especially 
Greek) literature to the other intellectual interests of the modern 
world are those that distinguish it from other literatures, its peculiar 
intrinsic excellence and the influence which it has as a matter of 
history exercised upon the development of Western civilization. 
Herbert Spencer deplores the exaggerated attention that is still 
bestowed upon “two petty Mediterranean tribes.” And it is true 
that to the geological and cosmogonical imagination familiar with 
icons of time and million-leagued space, the glory that was Greece, 
the grandeur that was Rome, dwindle to the punctual insignificance 
of the Roman Empire in Scipio’s dream, or of the globe at whose 
“vile semblance" Dante smiled in retrospection from beyond the 
seventh Sphere. But our minds do not really inhabit the eternities 
and the infinities, but the historic atmosphere of the past three 
thousand years, and we do not live by the geological and cosmo¬ 
gonical imagination, but by admiration, hope, and love, and by the 
imaginative reason. 

And a like answer holds when the petty parochial scale of Greek 
life is contrasted with the vaster ancient empires revealed by Oriental 
studies, or with the world-commerce and the world-politics which 
the progress of science and the fusion of races may be preparing for 
the twenty-first century. The ancient civilizations of China, Baby¬ 
lonia, and Egypt possess for us an interest of erudite curiosity. They 
do not speak directly to our minds or hearts. We are not their 
spiritual children, but the sons of Greece and Rome. Time may alter 
this by merging the li/e of Western Europe in a wider world-civiliz¬ 
ation whose unity will rest solely on the telegraph and the associated 
press, on the laboratory, the rolling-mill, and the battle-ship, and in 
which the peculiar spiritual inheritance and tradition of China 
and Japan will count for as much or as little as that of Italy France 
and England. When that day arrives a Martian sociologist ’ viewing 
mankind with, impartial survey from China to Peru, will tabulate the 
statistics of Grffieo-Roman civilisation in the fashion of Herbert 
opencer, with no consciousness of the special quality that differentiates 
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them to our apprehension from analogous phenomena in the civiliz¬ 
ations of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Hoang Ho, or the Amazon. 
A primrose by the river’s brim will be a yellow primrose to him, and 
nothing more. With Mr. Gold win Smith, he will speak of Hector’s 
Andromache as “ that savage woman.” A line of Homer that happens 
to illustrate a “survival,” a trait of primitive psychology, or the de¬ 
velopment of a political institution, will be for him a fact of precisely 
the same significance as a Babylonian brick, an Egyptian scarabzeus, 
or a Fiji fetish. But that it had also been used as a text by Socrates 
and Plato, emended by the founders of Alexandrian criticism, 
imitated by Virgil, Milton. Goethe, and Tennyson, recited on the 
field of battle by a Roman Imperator, declaimed in the crisis of his 
destinv by an English prime minister, translated by Chapman. 
Pope, and Bryant, and singled out as a touchstone of true poetry 
and talisman of the grand style by Matthew Arnold, — these would 
be irrelevant and incidental associations, misty obscurations of the 


drv light of science. 

Now for many purposes of the philologian as well as of the sociologist 
this scientific impartiality is the merest postulate of sound method, 
and to deprecate it is sheer sentimentality. "Into paint will I grind 
thee my bride.” Literature, even Greek literature, is raw mater- 
ial for the style statistician and the syntactical of to-day, for the 
sociologist of to-morrow. As M. Gustave Lanson observes, in 
his courteous but cautious lecture on Histmre ^atre et la So - 
logic, the historians of literature have all been sociotogirts m t 

fashion of M. Jourdain, who produccdproseallhisldew.thout 

knowing it. But the sociologist is abroad, and M. Jourdain g 
ing self-conscious. He now publishes his abstract of Buchholz 
Homerischc Realien, or his notes on Atheman U,e m 
i„ ,hc Journal ol Sociology and entitles them th' 
Homer and Aristophanes. They smell as sweet The Resent speake 

himself at the Congress of the Chicago of 

delivered of, a study that has never recovercdfromthe h P 

its baptism as The Implicit Ethics and ^f^^Trepcat, 
The contagion is irresistible, and for many significance 

benign. But for the purpose of estimating the of scien tific 

of Hellenism to modem life and thought th P J ^ of the 
method is a falsifying abstraction from the possible to 

historical tradition. The objectivity; which it nce P which will 

a child of modern Europe only by virtue of g . dices of thc 
prove more misleading than the P re P osse !* iolog !sts of Tokio and 
professional Hellenist. It may be left to the ■» P unlcss it be that 

Pekin, who share no family tree of civilisation found nightly 

in the branches of which ancestors probably arbore 


repose. 
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There are, however, some other conceptions of a science of Greek 
literature which if space permitted we might dwell upon at greater 
length by way of introduction to our main theme, or which from 
another point of view might even take its place. The lx?st f the only 
history of Greek literature which is at the same time itself a literary 
work, is that of Alfred and Maurice Croiset. But despite its fullness 
of matter and finish of form, it is not the final scientific construction 
to which Professor Wilamowitz speaking for the new philology, or 
M. Brunet tore as the representative of the science of literary evolution, 
look forward. For very different reasons neither would accept as 
adequate the definition of Matthew Arnold: “I call all teaching 
scientific,” he says, quoting Wolf with approval, "which is system¬ 
atically laid out and followed up to its original sources.” Now if 
the sources were accessible, this definition might satisfy Professor 
Wilamowitz. But the record, like that of geology, is full of faults — 
gaps. And to the twentieth century philologian the science of classical 
antiquity has come to mean the fascinating art of piecing out the 
defects of our tradition by conjectural and divinatorv combination. 
Such work is scientific in its nice weighing of evidence ami its method¬ 
ical use of hypothesis. Where the analogy fails is in the lack of the 
means possessed by physical science for the control of hypothesis. 
The consequence is that while classical science slowly advances with 
wasteful, but, in the sum, not wholly ineffectual toil, the flower of 
classical culture and the fruits of classical education are choked by 
a riotous overgrowth of highly specialized pedantry and unverifiable 
conjecture. In spite of the forty thousand emendations of /Eschylus, 
it may be doubted whether the most recent texts of the Agamemnon 
are any improvement upon those of the eighteenth century. The 
hair-splitting refinements and the formidable terminology of modern 
syntax have not impaired the point of De Mnistrc’s observation that 
"since they have taught us how to study Latin, nobody really learns 
it.” And the dreary literature which has gathered about Homer, 
Plato, and Cicero, if it establishes nothing else, amply proves that the 
sane interpretation of great world books depends far more on 
the total culture which the individual reader brings to their perusal 
than it does on any collective progress of "science.” 

But this is by the way. There can be no question but that in some 
fields there is real progress in the filling out of the record. This is 
notably the case in the domain of Attic institutions and Attic law, 
where combination and conjecture are at once stimulated and con¬ 
trolled by the new material supplied by inscriptions. The same mav 
be said of the history of Greek art, which has been completely re¬ 
constructed since Winckelmann, and of that history of Greek religion 
whose future outlines we can dimly discern. How far is it or can 
it be true of literature? We may hope for anything in what have 
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been called these “ piping times of Papyrus.” The immense literature 
called forth by the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens has 
brought us sensibly nearer to a complete conception of Greek his¬ 
toriography. In Bacchylides we have recovered not only a charming 
poet, but a standard by which to measure Pindar, and a clue to the 
history of the dithyramb. Herondas enlarges our conception of Greek 
realism. Timotheus, besides enabling Wilamowitz to reconstruct the 
obscure history of the vo^os, teaches us that a contemporary of 
Lysias and Xenophon could outbid in fantastic euphuism the most 
conceited Elizabethan, the most “precious” frequenter of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. We are no longer wholly dependent on 
Plautus and Terence for the restoration of Menander. The latest 


edition of Blass’s Attic orators can illustrate in detail the contrast 
between the gentlemanly urbanity of Hyperides and the tense, 
professional eloquence of Demosthenes. And the tantalizing bits of 
Sappho that come as the one pennyworth of Hellenic bread to an 
intolerable deal of Hellenistic and Ptolemaic sack remind us that 
the greatest gap of all — that made by the loss of Greek lyric - may 
be filled any day. 

But the modern science of classical philology is not content thus 
to wait upon the inheritance of the tomb. It has the courage of its 
methods. Its “hope treads not the hall of fear.” It undertakes by 
sheer pertinacity in sweat-box interrogation of the extant witnesses, 
and by the exercise of the detective ingenuity of a Sherlock Holmes in 
the combination of data, to recover Greek literature for itself without 
waiting for the aid of Egypt or any other foreign nation. 

From this point of view the science of Greek literature consists o 
such work as Professor Wilamowitz’ reconstruction of what lie naively 
styles "die ewige Pocsie” of an entire lost Hesiodic epic from seven 
lines of fragments and a few remarks of the scholiast on I^ndar, o 
Blass’s detection of fragments of early Attic prose imbedded in the 
Protrepticus of Iamblichus, or the restoration of the 
the Sophists from the polemic of Plato and h.s *■*•£***” 
reconstruction of the plots of Euripides’ lost 

of the lost post-Aristotelian philosophic literature, by Dion 

Cicero’s philosophic works and the moral essays literary 

Chrysostomus, and Epictetus, or the dcter ' nl "^ 10 " | f f Platonic 
chronology of the fourth century by hH *' M whcn 

particles and the polemical allusions ln Isocr . ? oblivion 
our losses have been thus made good, and the q V ^ written _ 
repaired, can the “scientific” history of Greek htera 

we are told. crionce of literature 

To be distinguished from this philologian ^ and Brunctidre, 

is the conception of Tame, Hennequin, P... 'algous to the 
who would understand by the phrase someth g 
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natural history, the comparative anatomy and embryology, the 
evolutionist biology, of the nineteenth century. On the first explicit 
promulgation of these theories by Taine their suggestiveness was 
conceded, their too vigorous and rigorous application deprecated by 
Sainte-Beuve and Scherer in criticisms to Which the discussions of 
the past two decades have added little. There is, perhaps, some 
naivetd in laboring this point. To critics of the calibre of M. lirune- 
tiere, M. Faguet, M. Lcmaltrc, M. Anatole France, M. Pcllisicr, the 
application of biological analogies to literature, and the theory of the 
evolution of genres is, like the question of objective and subjective 
criticism, a convenient theme for dialectical variations, a pleasant 
device for keeping aloft the shuttlecock of rejoinder and surre¬ 
joinder in the Parisian feuillcton. None of his critics can know better 
than does M. Brunetidre that it was not the distinction between 
literary “ history ” and literary “ evolution ” that enabled him to write 
his admirable book on the French lyric of the nineteenth century, 
but rather his scholarly master)' of French literature, his trained gift 
of exposition, and his lifelong loving familiarity with the poets. Tin- 
system does not save him from preferring, tout has, Racine to 
Sophocles. It does not preserve him from vagueness and uncertainty 
when he touches on the poetry of England and Greece. Nor does tin- 
absence of a system prevent Scherer from being perhaps the only 
French critic of his generation who writes of English poetry ns one 
to the manner born. The only law of literary development that has 
any prospect of general recognition is the law of fashion — expressed 
in the words imitation, culmination, exaggeration, satiety, reaction. 
And the chief canon of literary criticism was announced by Cicero 
two thousand years ago: “Nemo potest de ea re quam non novit 
non turpissime loqui.” 


What, after all, does La Mtthode Scientifique de I’Histoiro LitUr 
aire of the conscientious Professor Rdnard contain but a bald and 
painfully explicit enumeration of questions, problems, points of 
view, generalizations which every competent and scholarly modern 
critic applies as a matter of course when he needs them? And 
what genuine student of literature would exchange for a wilderness 
of such abstract categories the letters in which FitzGerald com¬ 
municates the thrill of his literary admirations, or a Shakespearian 
interpretation by Lamb, Hazlitt, or Coleridge, a Causcrie of Sainte- 
Beuve, an essay in criticism of Arnold, an “Appreciation” by 

T L a , Se ^ ,ng ‘ fnvo,ous f™' Ueton o( Anatole France or Jules 
Lemaitre? Here, if anywhere, the saying of Renan applies: “It is 
the part of a clever writer to have a philosophy but not to parade it.” 

hi£JX cas , e> . the b ^ t J e g round or field of application of the new 
biological criticism will for some time be French rather than Greek 
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literature. Greek will at the most be drawn upon for casual illustra¬ 
tion of principles elsewhere established. M. Brunetiere himself can 
hardly expect that after he has shown us how modern French lyric 
is a transformation of seventeenth century pulpit eloquence, he will 
be able to prove a like origin for the jEolian lyric of Sappho 
and Alcjeus. The mere mastery of the erudition indispensable to 
the historian of classical literature will exercise a sobering and con¬ 
servative restraint upon speculation, and a deep sense of Hellenic 
logic, measure, and proportion is incompatible with the exagger¬ 
ations of the Spirit of System. We may venture to predict, then, 
that the future historian of Greek literature will have no thesis to 
sustain, but will write rather in the spirit of Croiset’s admirable 


Introduction. 

Thirdly the idea of a possible science of literature finds expression 
in the phrase '• Comparative Literature.” The literary criticism of the 
Romans, as it appears in Aulus Gellius and Macrobius, was mainly a 
comparison of Latin authors with their Greek sources. The criticism 
of the Renaissance often took this form, as we may observe in Francis 
Meres’ naive Macedon and Monmouth “comparative discourse of 
English Poets, etc., with the Greek, Latin and Italian Poets, etc. 
The comparison of the various Meropc, Sophonisba, Medea and Ipi- 
gencia tragedies has always been a popular scholastic exercise. Com¬ 
parative literature in a sense also is that discussion of the relative 
merits of the ancients and moderns which was suggested perhaps 
by Tacitus’ Dialogus to John of Salisbury, Leonardo Bruni, and Dry- 
den, and which constitutes an interesting but sufficiently studied 
chapter in the literary history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 1 But something more than this is meant by the modern 
science of comparative literature, though precisely what it is not 
easy to say. In the International Scientific Series * it stands for a 
method of correlating the forms of literature with the corresponding 
social and political conditions, applicable impartially to the ‘ tn 
epic inspiration of Homer or the Hottentots, to the drama °' 

tory of the city-state, to the development and expression idP 
ality that accompanies the growth of the modern na 10 
its fullest expression in the modern ■•novel." In the 
few university chairs that bear the title, compare rms * 0 

is more concerned with coexistences than sequences, a w hich 

mean the special study of those periods of Eur0 P ea " . t __ as 
are swept by a eommon wave of th°ught and ^ ^ po ' jnt of 
the Middle Age, the Renaissance, the Reform. . , , w 

view are written the Periods of European Literature, edited by Mr. 

‘ Rigault, Histoire dc In qurrclle des A nciens el des M j n Contemporary 

1 Posnctt, Comparative Literature (Ix>ndon, ^ i the “ new science. ’ 
Review, June, 1901, his naive account of how he fou 
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The journals of comparative literature have hardly yet defined for 
themselves a field distinct from that of Poet Lore or the special jour¬ 
nals of English, French, and German literature. Their hospitality 
welcomes almost any erudite inquiry that includes more than one 
literature in its scope, from the article on Internationale Tabaka 
Poesie, in the Zeitschrift fur V ergleichende Litter a tur-G each iehlc, N. F. 
vol. 13, p. 51, to the exhaustive study of Der Einfluss der Anakreon- 
tik und Horazens, auf Johann Peter Uz, in vol. 6, p. 329. 

In this convenient, if not precisely scientific sense, "comparative 
literature” is simply the study of literature as practiced by the 
growing body of scholars who are enabled to compare one literature 
with another by the broadening of modern erudition, the multipli¬ 
cation of monographs, and the bibliographical facilities and card 
catalogues of modern libraries. From such studies a science may or 
may not emerge, but at present their constitutive principle is no 
definable scientific method, but Goethe’s conception of a world- 
literature, or rather Matthew Arnold’s idea of Europe as a federation 
of states whose culture is measured by their knowledge of one another 
and of classical antiquity. 

If we lay due stress upon the slighted second element in this 
definition, comparative literature brings us back to our main topic, 
the historical influence of the classics upon the literat ures of modern 
Europe. The proportion of articles devoted to this fundamental 
subject by the journals is absurdly small. And in return M. Texte. 
in his introduction to M. Betz’s useful Bibliography of Comparative 
lAteraturc,' complains that the new science has been coldly received 
by classical scholars. And it is doubtless true that the classicist is 
absorbed in his own specialty, and is inclined to be tenacious of dis¬ 
tinctions of quality which scientific impartiality is supposed to ignore. 
But, to dismiss these recriminations, there is plainly a great work 
to be accomplished which demands the cooperation of both classical 
and modem philologists and critics. The relation of the modern 
literatures to one another can never be understood until their 
common debt to antiquity has been measured. 


The merest outline of the work to be done requires more space than 
can be given to it here. The inspiration and influence of classical 
antiquity must be characterized for each of the great epochs of 
modern culture, it must be traced in the development of each of the 

and T 'VT b f minute| y observed in the education 

histovTe '\ "'I 1 8Uth0 ™' “ mUSt be Studicd in th o specific 

history of each separate literary form and tradition 

Hinnne™tf d , d v. lc ** A ™ t ° t ' e ' the m8ster of ‘hem that know, 
pp crates the physician, Virgil the mage, Ovid the story-teller, 
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Boethius the consoler; it is the dream of Scipio with allegorical exe¬ 
gesis, the Platonic Book of Genesis in a maimed Latin version; it is 
the Tale of Troy and the Legend of Alexander, looming monstrous 
through the mists of tradition, or fantastically distorted in the 
mirror of chivalrous fancy. The Roman de la Rose itself, the quint¬ 
essence of medievalism, is in its way as much indebted to classic 
motifs and copied from classic models as a poem of the Renaissance. 
The very epochs and revolutions of medieval thought are determined 
by the stages of its acquaintance with Aristotle, from the commentaries 
of Boethius and Porphyry, through Latin versions of Hebrew ren¬ 
derings of Arabic and Syrian translations to the recovery of the 
complete Aristotelian corpus. Its revivals of culture and reforms of 
education are pathetic preludes of the Renaissance, — the establish¬ 
ment here and there of a cloister school in which the Greek alphabet is 
learned and a few additional Latin poets are read. Its greatest thinkers 
and scholars are precisely those who avail themselves best of such 
opportunities for a wider classical culture —a “Venerable” Bede, 
a Scotus Erigena, a Gerbert, a Rabanus Maurus, a John of Salisbury, 
a Roger Bacon. Nothing could be less Hellenic than the distinctive 
quality of medieval thought and feeling. Yet it is no accident or 
paradox that an old-fashioned classicist like Victor Leclerc, trans¬ 
ferred to this new field at the age of fifty, proved the best editor of 
the Hisloire Litt&raire de la France of the Middle Age. For the 
discipline of classical philology and the exact knowledge of the 
classical heritage of the Middle Ages are the indispensable equipment 
of the medievalist, in default of which the columns of Migncand the 
tomes of the Schoolmen remain a labyrinth without a clue. 

To the Renaissance, again, the vision of antiquity is the disper¬ 
sion of a long night, the rolling away of a great mist. It is the restor¬ 
ation of the title-deeds of humanity, the liberation of the human 
spirit from creeds that refuse and restrain, the discovery of man, 
nature, and art, of personality, eloquence, and fame It is plnlosop > 
transfused with poetry. It is the religion of Beauty 

Pleasure. It is Platonic Idealism and Platonic Love. ^Wincond^ 

erudition, omnivorous reading, omniscient scholarship. ’ 

TEschylus, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Cicero, Tacitus, P ’ 
ing at once into the wide hollows of the brain, n 

mous, making man as God. , Reform 

To Humanism it is the diction of Cicero and Virg . 
it is the text of Scripture and the faith of the fat ere. . ■ 

To the classicism of tl.e seventeenth and by common 

nature conceived as nght reason, it u^ art t nobility, 

sense and submissive to a tradition of sustained gn y^ measure 
it is humanity generalized and rationalized. It ’ tragody , 

propriety. It is Aristotle. Horace, and Quintilia . 
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Virgilian epic, and the point, finish, and hard-surface polish of Latin 
epistle, satire, and epigram. 

To eighteenth-century sentimentalists, who saw it through the 
eyes of Rollin or Rousseau, it is the heroic and virtuous antiquity 
of Plutarchan naiveU, the nobly draped patriotic antiquity of Livy. 
It is Seneca recasting in rhetorical epistles the antithetic paradoxes 
of Stoic ethics, Juvenal declaiming against luxury, Tacitus idealizing 
the blue-eyed barbarian and retrospectively tempering despotism with 
epigram. 

To the philosophy of pre-Revolutionary Trance it is enlightenment 
emancipating from dogma and superstition, nature throwing off the 
yoke of artificial convention. 

To the nineteenth century it is the recapture of something of that 
first careless Renaissance rapture tempered by a finer historical 
sense, controlled by a more critical scholarship. It is the recon¬ 
struction of the total life of Gneco-Roman civilization by German 
philology. It is the Periclean ideal of a complete culture reinter¬ 
preted by Goethe and Matthew Arnold. It is the deeper sense of the 
quality of the supreme masters, Homer, jEschylus, Pindar, Plato. 
Aristophanes. It is Greek sculpture recovered from the soil and ap¬ 
preciated by the finer connoisseurship that is aware of the difference 
between the Apollo Belvedere and the Hermes of Praxiteles, and the. 
“Theseus” of the Parthenon. It is the inspiration of Greek poetry 
revived in Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Arnold, and Swinburne. It 
is Greek philosophy, an unexhausted domain of research for the 
scholar, an inexhaustible source of suggestion for the thinker and 
the poet. 


If we turn from the European to the national tradition, each of the 
great modern literatures will claim for itself the preeminence which 
Bursian’s excellent history of classical philology asserts for Germany. 
And each will be in a measure justified. The culture of Italy never 
lost touch with Rome, and medievalism there was the twilight of 
an arctic summer. It was no mere affectation of the Renaissance 
that regarded Italian literature as one, whether written in Latin or 
the vernacular. The unity of tradition and the unity of national 
feeling imposed this point of view. Dante reaches the hand to Virgil 
across the centuries in a way impossible to a Chaucer or a Racine. 
And , n the heroic lines of Petrarch, repeated as a trumpet-call in 
Machiavelh s Pnnce, in Leopardi's Ode to Angelo Mai, on the re- 
co\ery of Cicero’s Republic from a Vatican palimpsest, in Carducci’s 
nngmg alcaics on the exhumation of the Brescia Victory, we are 

Tou d W-°H, a T l" d g, °"' ° f fCCling Which no antiquarian theme 
Renai~ ’th J t'r Petrarch ’ «* inaugurator of the 

modernT. ri. e ‘l Crary dlctator of Eu ™P*> ‘he first 

Odern man, felt himself as much a Latin author as an Italian. 
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“ Questi son gli occhi della lingua nostra,” he boasts of Cicero and 
Virgil in the Triumph of Fame. The literature of the Renaissance 
is equally classic in motive in whatever tongue composed. The 
exquisite Winnowers* Song of Joachim du Bellay is a paraphrase of 
the Latin verses of Andrea Navagero, themselves the elaboration 
of an epigram attributed to Bacchylides in the Palatine Anthology. 
The sonnet of Angelo di Costanzo selected for special praise by Mr. 
Garnett is a combination of one of Ovid’s Amores in the Octave, with 
a sestet translated from a conceit of Martial. Such surface indications 
merely point to the wealth of the mine that awaits the properly 
equipped explorer of the polyglot Renaissance classicism. Not only 
may we trace to it countless minor poetic motifs of the “ Pleiad ” of 
the Elizabethan and seventeenth-century lyric and of Milton, but 
it is the source of the French drama, of the literary criticism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1 of their political philosophy, 
and philosophical rationalism. And even where the classic form 
became a mere convention, the use of old bottles for the new wine, 
it was still, as in the days of Schiller, the sun of Homer that ripened 
the grape, and the old bottles that gave to the vintage its peculiar 
flavor. The decline of classical studies was a chief symptom, if not 
cause, of the Italian decadence. The Spanish inquisitor laid his ban 
at Rome upon that study of Plato which had kindled the enthusiasms 
and the idealismsof Florence. And when the lowest depth was reached 
in the conceits and affectations of the Marinists and the Petrarchists, 
the restoration of dignity and strength began with the return of the 
worthy if uninspired Chiabrera to Hellenic models. The slow revival 
of the Italian spirit through the eighteenth century was accompanied, 
if not caused, by the renewal of serious archaeological and classical 
studies. United Italy to-day is a vigorous rival of France and Eng¬ 
land in the second and more scientific Renaissance of which Germany 
is the leader, and the names of three enthusiastic Greek scholars, 
A1 fieri, Leopardi, Carducci, who are also the three greatest poets 01 
Modern Italy, bear witness to the unwaning power of Hellenism 


her higher literature. _ .. * Tr Iir nne 

For three centuries the literary and critical fashions P 

were set by those of France, which in turn were determined by, o ^ 
least reflected, the phases of European scholars ip. , t 
classical studies was repeatedly the prelude to a ne* 

in literature,-at the Renaissance, in 1660, in the second haUoUhc 
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1 Spingam, II istory of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, - cvr 
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as John of Salisbury complains, were curtailed in order to hurry the 
student forward to Aristotelian dialectic and scholastic theology. 
The revolt against the medieval Aristotle was conducted in the name 
of Plato, and when the seventeenth-century Cartesianism at last 
banished the Aristotle of the Physics, literary criticism enthroned in 
his place the Aristotle of the Poetics. Ronsard, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
are direct products of Renaissance erudition and Renaissance en¬ 
thusiasm. Ronsard is with the exception of the Hellenists, La Fontaine 
and Racine, the only poetical poet in French literature before the 
Hellenist Andr6 Chenier. Montaigne’s saturation with ancient criti¬ 
cism of life makes the Essays a chief source of all subsequent ethical 
and reflective literature. Rabelais, beneath the veil of Aristophanic 
buffoonery and Lucianic satire, is pregnant with educational and 
social suggestions three centuries in advance of his age. 

The half-century which ensued was one of decline in classical studios 
and of literary decadence. The classical revival of which Boiloau 
became the legislator was, despite Racine, La Fontaine, and Flnclon, 
more Latin than Greek. This is the classicism that dominated Euro¬ 
pean literature for a century and a half. For the healthy encyclo¬ 
pedic appetite and uncritical enthusiasms of the Renaissance it 
substituted a nicer taste and a more discriminating admiration. 
It marked the distinction between the antique and the classic. It 
undertook to correct the crudity of Senecnn tragedy and Spanish 
melodrama by the precepts of Aristotle and the practice of Sophocles. 
It selected fewer models for more careful imitation, and completely 
assimilated the urbanity of Horace, the elegance of Virgil, the hu¬ 
manity of Cicero, the good sense of Quintilian. 

The end of this classicism was, to copy the title of M. Bertrand’s 
interesting book, at the same time a return to antiquity. 1 But it is 
only because he confines his survey to eighteenth-century France that 
M. Bertrand can describe this return to antiquity as a recommence¬ 
ment of the work of Malherbe, an attempt to resist the German and 
English invasion by galvanizing into artificial life a dying tradition. 
The tragedies of Voltaire or Ducis, the Georgies of Delille, the Pin¬ 
daric odes of Lebrun, the criticism of La Harpe, may possibly be 
reduced to this formula. But the memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, the connoisseurship of Caylus and Choiseul-Gouffier, the investi¬ 
gations and discoveries of Villoison, the real if coquettishly displayed 
erudition of the “ Anacharsis,” are evidences of a genuine revival 
of scholarly interest in antiquity. In France and Italy this move¬ 
ment, after producing a few estimable scholars, antiquarians and 
connoisseurs was checked by the ignorance and educational un¬ 
settlement which the Revolution brought in its train. But in Ger¬ 
many it developed continuously into the new Renaissance in which 

1 ^FinduClo^^i^urdrA^etc. Paris. 1897. 
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we are still living. Again, we are reminded of the close connection 
between literature and the programmes of the schools. M. Faguet 
plausibly attributes the failure of the brilliant Romantic movement 
to create enduring drama, epic narrative, or serious philosophy, to 
the fact that the generation of 1815 had not learned their human¬ 
ities. He secs the effects of a sounder classical discipline manifesting 
themselves between 1S50 and 1870 in the more solid work of Flaubert, 
Taine, Renan, Leconte de Lisle. With the generation of 1870 we 
enter again upon a period of decline and decadence. But we need 
not consider the matter so curiously in order to appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of the classics both for French literature and the scholarly 
study of its history. 

This secular interaction of scholarship and literature cannot be 
traced in Germany, for the simple reason that while German scholar¬ 
ship dates from the Renaissance, or it may be from Charlemagne 
or the Apostle Boniface, German literature, in the proper sense of 
the word, begins with Lessing and may almost be said to end with 
the deaths of Goethe and Heine. But this fact only makes more 
prominent the coincidence and interdependence of this brief bloom 
of German literature with the great revival of classical scholarship 
which is one of Germany’s chief gifts to the modern world. The 
detailed history of this relation is yet to be written. The outline is 
so familiar that I need not labor the point. Lessing, the founder, 
occupies a place in the history of philology only second to that 
which he holds in literature. 1 Of Winckelmann, the creator of the 
history of Greek art, Goethe says that he made his own career pos¬ 
sible. The fruitful conceptions of historical method, national develop¬ 
ment, and the genius of primitive poetry, of which Herder became 
the herald, were derived from or illustrated by his study of the 
Greeks. The mainly Latin scholarship which he brought away 
from the University Goethe supplemented by long and ardent study 
of the Greek poets. 2 Schiller’s preoccupation with the classics is 
manifest in his correspondence with Goethe and in his indepen en 
critical and esthetic studies. All the great writers were the pupils, 
friends, or colleagues of the great scholars, the Hcynes, the wo is, 
the Hermanns, and lived and worked in an atmosphere not merely 
of classical culture, but of enthusiastic scholarship. 

As might be anticipated, the relation of English vm rs 
classics is more individualistic. English literature does no 1 
the periods of European thought so clearly as does t e i 
France, and it is at no time so intimately associated wi P 
scholarship as the literature of Germany has been., U pl ^ t ”“ vith his 
Macaulay’s definition of the scholar, as one who re 
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feet on the fender, the training of the English public school and the 
dilettante culture of the universities has given to English literature 
a larger number of scholars who arc poets and poets who are scholars 
than any other literature can boast. As Tickell says in his IAJc of 
Addison, an early acquaintance “ with the classics is what may be called 
the good breeding of poetry.” Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Addison. 
Gray. Johnson, Shelley. Landor. Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swin¬ 
burne. are only the most prominent names in a list that, by the stand¬ 
ards of other literatures, might fairly Ik* enlarged to include Dryden. 
Pope. Thomson, Byron, and even, in a sense, Shakespeare, if Mr. 
Churton Collins 1 is to be believed, and Keats. And in consequence 
no other European literature is so rich in spontaneous and luxuriant 
classical imagery, or in the exquisite reminiscence and adaptation of 
classic phrase. 

The detailed illustration of this belongs primarily to the editor 
of the classics, the commentator on the English poets. Thence it 
may be collected in monographs such as Professor Lounsbury's 
inquiry into the learning of Chaucer. Mr. Moore’s Scripture and 
Classics in Dante, Professor Mustard’s Classical Echoes in Tenny¬ 
son. Such work is easily confounded with the trilling pedantry of the 
old-fashioned parallel-passagc-monger. Yet it may be redeemed 
from this by judicious discrimination between incidental quotation 
and spiritual influence, and careful observation of the distinction 
between mere coincidence in human commonplace, and traits of 
difference in resemblance that help to characterize both the model 
and the copy. 

In any case this despised detail is the indispensable basis of any 
science of comparative literature that deserves the name. And the 
critic of modern literature who neglects it exposes himself to strange 
mishaps. He is liable at any moment to emend the text or discourse 
on the typical significance of a passage which is a direct translation 
from the Greek or Latin. He will hear a unique Elizabethan lyric 
cry in a conceit versified from a Greek Sophist. He will taste the 
inimitable flavor of Elizabethan euphuism in an antithesis borrowed 
from Plato or Heraclitus, a “ Gorgian figure ” imitated from Isocrates, 
an epigram translated out of Seneca or Lucan. He will discern the 
moral progress of the age in a panenetic letter compiled from Iso¬ 
crates, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and the Pythagorean 
verses; and note the symptoms of spiritual decline in a string of 
cynical epigrams copied from Juvenal and Tacitus. He will detect 
the distinguishing note of eighteenth-century Deism in a paragraph 
borrowed from Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, illustrate the special 
quality of Herrick’s fancy by a couplet conveyed from Martial, and 
Pitch upon a paraphrase of ^schylus to typify the romantic imagin- 

* “ Had Shakcs P<*re re*d the Greek Tragedies? ” Fortnightly Review, July. 1903. 
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ation of Shelley. Such critics may well take to heart the warning 
of Fielding: “The ancients may be considered as a rich common 
whereon every person who hath the smallest tenement in Parnas¬ 
sus has the right to fatten his muse. Nor shall I ever scruple to take 
to myself any passage which I shall find in any ancient author to 
my purpose without setting down the name of the author from whom 
it was taken.” Even Mr. Swinburne sees the personal genius of Ben 
Jonson in scraps of the elder Seneca that found a way into his note¬ 
book, and dogmatically emends as meaningless a sentence that is 
an accurate rendering of a line of Euripides. Even M. Brunetidre 
selects to illustrate how far the plasticity of Leconte de Lisle sur¬ 
passes the art of Alexandria a passage directly translated from an 
Epyllion of Theocritus. Even Symonds celebrates the one fine 
tirade in the Misfortunes of Arthur without observing that it is a 
version of Lucan. It would be pedantry to attach any importance to 
items like these which might be multiplied indefinitely. But collect¬ 
ively they point a plain moral to the student: 

" Tis not for centuries four for nought 
Our European world of thought 
Hath made familiar to its home 
The classic mind of Greece and Rome." 


The general reader may enjoy literature in ignorance of these pitfalls. 
But the professional interpreter and critic of literature must have the 
acquaintance with the ancients, or a certain flair for imitation and 
paraphrase, that will enable him, as Dryden says of Ben Jonson, 
“to track his author in the snow.” He cannot evade the task by 
facile denunciations of the pedantry that spies upon the plagiarisms 
of genius. It is not a question of plagiarism at all, but of inspirations, 
origins, and sources. Nor may he dismiss the importunate topic with 
the Gallic lightness of M. LcmaUre, who tells us the essence of all 
ancient authors is to be found conveniently potted in Montaigne. 
Rather will he declare with M. Brunetidre that the chief desideratum 
of systematic literary study to-day is a history of humanism and a 
history of Hellenism and the influence of the classics in Italy, Kome 
England, and Germany. Such works will doubtless be written.• 
history of classical scholarship is already brought down to the tic • 
sance in Sandys’s admirable compendium. For a satis ac ° r . 
ment of the larger theme, the history of the influence o an q . • 
must wait. The preliminary labor of detail is only 
mulation and sifting of “parallel passages in co 
monographs must go on. The history of every literary form 9 
must be studied with a devotion not less minute but more 
Sg than that which has been bestowed upon the epic and the 
drama The fortunes of special literary motifs and commonplaces 
must be curiously followed. The sources of each o t le grea 
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the influence of each of the great classic, writers must be traced back¬ 
ward and forward through the centuries. There must be a multipli¬ 
cation of such monographs as Tollkiihns' Homer und die Rdmxschc 
Poesie, Comparer's Virgil in the Middle Age; Rheinhardstbttncr’s 
Plautus and his Imitators, Stein's Sicben Bucher zur Gcschichte dcs 
Plotonismus, Spingarn’s Literary Criticism of the Italian Renaissance, 
Thalmcyr’s Goethe und das classischc Altherthum, Bertrand’s La Pin 
du Classicisme et le Relour d VAntique. Zielinski has sketched the in¬ 
fluence of Cicero in the course of the centuries. Who will comprehend 
fur us in a similar survey the Aristotle of antiquity, of the Middle 
Age, of literary classicism, of nineteenth-century scholarship and 
political science? Who, supplementing the work of Grtfard and Volk- 
ntann, will show us not merely what Plutarch was to his own day, but 
what he has meant for Montaigne, for Shakespeare, for Rousseau, for 
Madame Roland, for Emerson? All this detail, however, though of 
intense and curious interest to the specialist, will receive its true 
significance only from the larger synthesis for which it is the indis¬ 
pensable preparation. The pseudo-classicists of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury half seriously justified their slavish adherence to classical models 
by affirming that to copy them was in reality to imitate nature. As 
Pope says of Virgil: “ Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.” 
From this superstition the philosophic historian of Hellenism will be 
free. But he must and will recognize that classical literature collect¬ 
ively has been to the modern world something more than a certain 
number of particular books written by individual authors who lived 
in a pre-scientific age, though to a literal and nominalistic apprehen¬ 
sion it is obviously and merely that. 

But viewed across the chasm of the Middle Age in its transfigured 
historic detachment, its idealized totality, the art and literature of 
antiquity has been felt as a great objective fact like nature, a com¬ 
plete system of knowledge like science, the embodiment and symbol 
of a spiritual and moral ideal like Christianity. And as the history of 
our civilization could be written in relation to any one of these three 
great facts or ideas, so it can and must be studied in the various 
phases of its apprehension of classical antiquity as a whole. Such an 
historic survey will have more than a merely scholastic or erudite 
interest. It will confirm the salutary faith that the Hellenic inspir¬ 
ation, though often transformed, never dies, that it persists amid all 
change a permanent and essential constituent of the modern spirit, 
that it remains to-day for our finest minds in Pater’s phrase not an 
absorbed element, but a conscious initiation. Across the gulf of the 
centuries, undimmed by the mists and fervors of the Middle Age, un¬ 
deflected by the prismatic splendors of our twentieth-century palaces 
of art and science, the white light of Hellenism still pours unwavering 
its purest ray serene. 
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The comprehensive scheme of the organizers of this Congress for 
passing in review the various branches of human knowledge — their 
past achievements, their present conditions and relations, and their 
future prospects — has provided for classical antiquity under five 
fields of learning, in the group of sciences known as the Historical 
Sciences, where the term 44 historical" and 44 history " arc used mainly 
in the old Greek sense of investigation. These fields are: the political 
history of Greece and Rome; the history of Roman law; languages, 
especially Greek and Latin; literature, especially classical literature; 
and classical art. 

Classical antiquity, the civilization of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, has left a record of itself in many ways. This record was 
made by persons, living, breathing human beings, with a wide out¬ 
look; hence it has a universal and a perpetual appeal to humanity. 
The ancients recorded themselves, their lives, works, ideas, and ideals, 
either collectively (or in smaller collective groups), or individuals 
among them made the record. The collective record is found pri¬ 
marily in all the institutions of the social organism (religious, political, 
and the like), and in that great social institution, as Whitney used 
to call it, language, — language as form and expression. The record 
of the smaller collective groups or of individuals was ma e in e 
various forms of individual or mainly individual expression, cmeny 
in art, and in literature which is language as artistic form and content 
The ancient record is in large part lost, in large part urre an 
become difficult of decipherment. But much has been preserve , 
either actually and immediately, or mediately and in irec y in ie 
tokens of influences on other civilizations; and by the use o me o s 
and instruments of ever-increasing precision in philological .researen 
the difficulties of decipherment are nearly met. Thus y c ai( ° 
hints that we have we can discover anew in some measure w a \\ 
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have not. For, as Terence 1 says, “ there is nothing so difficult that 
it may not be found out by searching.” 

Of the various kinds of record, that of literature, whether extant 
or reconstructed, is much the most important. This is because litera¬ 
ture is itself the very essence and exponent of whatever was most 
characteristic and significant in the civilization of the ancients; 
because it is the clearest and most intelligible of the records; because 
it is the amplest. Indeed, without it all the other forms of record 
are practically non-existent, or, if existent, arc unintelligible. All 
philosophy, nearly all history, nearly all the light on religion and 
social institutions, are but the content of literature. The monuments 
of art, though they speak a language all their own, gain new and 
fuller meaning from the testimonies in literature concerning the art 
and artists of antiquity. Language itself exists in amplitude and 
variety only in the literature; indeed, in the case of the Greeks at 
least, there is little of the language extant that is not literary, t. c. 
marked by conscious art, even the rude memorials engraved on stone 
or bronze being thrown into literary form* And the full character 
and meaning of language, its range and power, are not revealed ex¬ 
cept in the highly developed forms of literature. If all other kinds of 
record were lost or made inaccessible we could still read in literature 
alone nearly the whole story of antiquity, in all its beauty and 
strength, though this might lack, to be sure, some elements of vivid¬ 
ness and concrete reality that the monuments of art in particular 
yield us. Yes, as Bacon says, “the images of men’s wits and know¬ 
ledges remain in books, exempted from the wrong of time, and 
capable of perpetual renovation.” 

Extant literature, as has already been intimated, is the foundation 
and chief substance of our studies. But extant literature is for several 
reasons defective. In the first place, from it are absent many import¬ 
ant constituents of the whole, the vision of which is the ideal of our 
efforts. Not only are the works of many great writers of antiquity 
lost, and known to us only at second- or third-hand in quotations or 
in scattered and obscure allusions, but even whole classes of litera¬ 
ture have no adequate representatives in what has survived. Herein 
how different the problem of the student of a modern literature from 
that of the student of classical literature: the former is bewildered 
by the wqalth of his materials, from which he must choose in order 
to draw his pictures; the latter is embarrassed by his poverty at 

Suril P on ntS he K° ften T mak0 ° nly “ Sket ° h ' 8nd that t0 °. a c °n- 

Then ° ■ Wk ° r . eaS thC ° ther giveS US a P ictur « rich in detail, 
nen, too, in its transmission to our day, ancient literature has 

Chaeremon’a^ 1 ^ 1 ^ * *** r f uaeTeildo ™uestigaH p<W; which reminds ono of 
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suffered many mischances. The text in passing through the hands 
of scribes either unintelligent or too intelligent has often become 
something other than it originally was: it has been padded with 
inept glosses; its meaning has been misapprehended, and the false 
explanations that from generation to generation have gathered 
about and over the text have beclouded the eye of the reader so that 
he has not read the clear truth. He must, as George Herbert says, 
“Copie fair what time hath blur’d.” 

And yet even these unfavorable conditions have had their good 
effect. The fragment a ri ness and the perversion of the literary record 
have ever stirred the scholar to earnest endeavor. They have evoked 
the spirit of criticism, and have developed in the guild of classical 
philologians methods of accurate research, methods that in time 
have become models for all forms of historical inquiry as well as 
of philological inquiry in other fields. Again: these conditions have 
lent singular preciousness to every smallest item in the tradition. 
Each little thing, — each sound, each word, each phrase, each idiom, 
each thought, each turn, — each littlest thing has become important 
because of its possible significance in the reconstruction of the whole, 
that great edifice, the House of Ancient Life. We love and study 
the little because it is a member of the whole. Perhaps at times the 
idea of the whole has been lost sight of, in the student’s concentration 
on the fragmentary and intrinsically petty. Of the scholar that 
goes astray for such small things, let us say what Hugutio 1 said 
in the twelfth century of a Latin verse, the writer of which had sinned 
in the quantity he gave sinccrus, “ Let it and its writer be erase 
from the Book of Life, and be not enrolled among the Righteous 
(Abradatur cum suo auctorc de libro vitae ct cum justis non scribalur). 


One who speaks upon the problems of classical literature finds be¬ 
fore him a vast field, in which scholars have been toiling for more than 
twenty-three centuries, with varying ideals,aims, and methods, meet¬ 
ing and solving problems of the most diverse character. At t le ear ics 
period, in the times of the creation of classical literature and in t c 
times immediately subsequent when the speech in which literary won* 
were composed was still a living tongue, scholars were con 
mainly with the interpretation of poets, with the exp ana 10 
let e words and of other obscurities. Then came an age o cr, .“‘ . 

of comprehensive learning, when the ancient texts were co cc » 
ified. edited, further explored and explained, the tc * s0 p , f 
as well as of poets. - an age of scientific scholarship, fco*the frag¬ 
mentary remains of which we still have much to earn, cxccrpts> 
an age of scholarship in the service of education, " nn Hhonks 
anthologies, its limited editions of classical authors, 1 s 
* Sandy*. History o] Classical Scholarship, p. 640. 
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its compilations of compilations. Then supervened the Dark Ages, 
when the lamp of pure literature, if trimmed at all, was trimmed for 
the service of sacerdotalism, or, burning low in an alien atmosphere, 
little drew the eyes of men: an age when literature was made sub¬ 
sidiary, treated as a storehouse of materials for discipline in the arts 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and not as a noble end in itself — 
the auclores being slaves of the artcs. These times were followed by 
the Great Awakening, when little by little the full significance of the 
ancient heritage dawned on men: at first, a period of literary enthu¬ 
siasm, when the form of ancient literature chiefly engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the educated world, and men sought to write like the ancient 
masters; then, a period when the interest of scholars was turned 
from the form to the matter, when the items of knowledge and wis¬ 
dom buried in the ancient writers were disinterred, and set forth in 
works and editions that are even to-day marvels of learning and 
lore. Next followed an age of criticism, which was exercised mainly 
on the texts of classical writers. “ It was,” as Professor Hardic has 
said, "neither creative nor ardent, like the first (period), nor ency¬ 
clopedic in its material knowledge like the second, but critical 
and grammatical.” It clarified the texts, healed corrupt places, 
sought to establish canons of idiom, formulated the laws of meter, 
discriminated with severe judgment the spurious and the authentic 
in ancient literature. Finally, hardly more than a century ago, be¬ 
gan a period of classical scholarship in which all the finer qualities 
of the three preceding periods (since the Renaissance) arc happily 
combined and developed, - an age of searching criticism, of ency¬ 
clopedic learning enlarged by the lessons of comparative grammar, 
of history, of art and archeology, and of enlightened literary en- 

tZT , a ? ap rr: on ' an age ° f bcttcr mc ^ ^ do P »rt- 

T - ,cb0l \ rahip and of the coordination of these de- 
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the ancient texts, what was said to Mncrobius centuries ago: 

mcliora redd is quam legendo sumpseras. 

The conception of the function of the student and teacher of 

turv'ev lteratUre has thus Varied somew hat from century to cen- 
y, ever gaimng new and enriched meaning. But I doubt whether 
we have much improved upon the definition of thts funettn I T' 
toward the close of the Alexandrian age and recorded b ! 

tator on Dionysius the Thracian, thefatofthevtemb.e ZZZ 
grammarians. The task nf * ««genera Die guild of 
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The first — pfpos avayvuxjTiKov — emphasizes the great truth that 
ancient literature is almost without exception the spoken word 
written, and that unless the word once spoken is heard again the 
voice of literature loses many of its most significant notes. Not 
only must there be correct pronunciation of single sounds, but the 
unique cadences of ancient speech, so different from ours, must be 
caught and reproduced. The book, the written page, the printed 
word, must be made, as it were, to disappear; must not stand between 
author and reader; the voice of the poet, the orator, the philosopher 
in his conversation on high themes, must speak directly to the ear 
and mind of the student. The second part — to Ifon* lk6v — 
reminds us that it is the duty of the teaching scholar to remove all 
the difficulties that lie in the way of complete and intelligent appre¬ 
hension and appreciation, manifold as these difficulties are. The 
third element of the scholar’s function — to Su>p0am*6v — means 
that the scholar must purify his texts, correcting them so as to bring 
them as nearly as may be to the words originally spoken. The fourth 
— TO KpiTiKov — that he must judge the works he studies in their 
larger relations, especially in the light of the standards, aisthetic 
and ethical, that either have been set up by the achievements of other 
masters, whether in classical literature or in other literatures, or 
may be inferred by the philosopher from the constitution and normal 

life of the human soul. . , . rA 

The problems that confront the student of classical literature 
at the present time may be present problems either because they 
are perpetual problems — hence ever at hand — or because they are 
peculiar to our present age, either newly arisen or re-arisen, their 
immediate demand upon us to-day being caused by conditions an 


emergencies peculiar to these our own times. 

In speaking of some of these “ present problems, I have not kep 
nor shall I hereafter keep distinct these two classes; norwill »t be 
possible to do more than hint at a few of the probiems whetherold 
or new, that eal. for a solution, or a better soluUon Thesew.il be 
taken, in what remains to be said, from the fie o demands 
classical literature, and will, have to do ma.nly .• , literatur e. 

that may reasonably be made on the hlston “" °, ds to be made 
And by historian of classical literature and the subject 

on hiin, I mean not only the writer of formal works on thrs subject, 

but the classical scholar, investigator, and teache Iitera _ 

themes from or phases of the subject of the ^ ls ry In touch ing upon 
ture, and the ideals he should set before hm ^ ^ sketching the 
deficiencies m present or past performance ^ q{ our ficld> of 
limitations as well as extending the b Qn though the 

course many problems will be suggested oy y sketchy, 

allusion to them will be brief and the treatment of them > 
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The historian of classical literature has to do, to begin with, with 
individual authors, with the literary creations of men who were once 
alive and who spoke each to a particular audience. These men 
or their work he makes real to himself, and as writer or teacher real 
also to the world in which he himself lives. He is thus, in the first 
instance, one who understands and appreciates his author, and, in 
the second place, an interpreter. 

As one who seeks to understand his author, he must first be able 
to place himself at the point of view of the reader to whom the book 
was originally addressed. The writings of the ancients, in spite of 
their universal appeal, were not written for us; they were written 
each for a particular audience, and it was that audience that most 
fully understood them. Hence it is only as we can put ourselves in 
the place of members of this audience that we can apprehend the 
meaning of the message they received. This means, in brief, that for 
the time being we must ourselves be the ancients, must know their 
language as they knew it, — in its power, delicacy, and subtlety of 
expression, — must be familiar with all the circumstances and 
elements — social, religious, political, ethical — that conditioned 


the production and determined the character of the literary works 
in question; we must respond to every emotion that anciently 
stirred: we must surround ourselves with the atmosphere spiritual 
and intellectual that surrounded the original audience. How much 
this means! It means, for us who live in a different age, a power of 
keen and discriminating appreciation and an almost limitless learning, 
vital and vivifying, in many fields, not in language alone, but also 
m history, in antiquities, in philosophy, in art. 

The student must also be able, in a way, to put himself at the 
authors point of view; to realize vividly that the author was once 
a living personality and individuality. This implies the amplest and 
most sympathetic knowledge possible of the author himself, and of 
all that will make him intelligible: the world of ideas in which he 
lives, his characteristic habits of expression whether in his language 
- in its vocabulary, grammar, and idiom, in its rhythmical flow 1 

arra " gcmcr,t ° f his materia| ; ^gnuing a^e M 
that every author ,s his own best interpreter, to be known only by 

h,m who reads and reads and re-reads him time and again. Further- 
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compares and contrasts, and in the light of these passes judgment 
on what the author of antiquity has done. 

But the student of classical literature, if he is to be also something 
of an historian of this literature, has a further function: he is the 
interpreter of the ancient writer, his interpretation finding expres¬ 
sion in formal works on literary history, or in monographic studies 
of special topics, or in the comment that accompanies editions of 
classical books, or in translations into the vernacular. The inter¬ 
preter’s first qualification for his task is of course the understanding 
of the work he would interpret in the spirit and to the extent already 
indicated. But it is obvious that besides this qualification he needs 
others that are very different , such as thorough knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage of interpretation, and a mastery of the art of interpretation, 
which involves among other things a knowledge of the audience 
to which the interpretation is to be made not unlike his knowledge 
of the audience for which the work was originally intended, and a 


power effectively to reach and move that audience. The work of the 
interpreter of classical authors can never be wholly done. It must 
be renewed from age to age, from generation to generation. The 
authors remain, and perhaps their text reaches its final form, but 
with the discovery of new material, with the invention of new in¬ 
struments of research, the knowledge that gathers about them 
grows apace, and the new knowledge throws things into a new 
perspective, and brings out unsuspected relations. With all this 
must come new interpretations, demanded not only by the newer 
light, but also by the incessant though almost unobserved changes 
in the media of interpretation, in the meaning and values of language, 
changes in the esthetic standards that regulate expression, but yet 
more changes in the audience to which the interpretation is addressed. 
It has been so in the past. Again and again the phenomena of the 
ancient world, as these have shimmered before us in literature, their 
spirit and significance, have been imperfectly grasped and falsely 
explained. Antiquity sometimes has been understood solely in terms 
of the times in which it was passed in review just as the ancient 
languages have been pronounced by students of these angu g 
cording to their own vernacular, students who thought, orso ’ 
were speaking Latin or Greek. The scholars of t e® al ^ crew 
Church, some of the leaders of the Renaissance, di and 

of neo-Pagans, have each and all had their own understanding and 
interpretation of antiquity — how imperfect, how 
truth I Lack of sound and comprehensive know e g P P 

session by subjective theory or fancy have caused 
behold the truth. And yet even views that are y . ftv * becn 
or arc dark, highly colored or distorted, or unsu ^ 

fraught with instruction. It is for these reasons and for others 
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the work of the interpreter of classical antiquity is never finished, 
can never be finished. Authors will continue and must continue to be 
edited, monographs must be written, and there will ever be calls 
for new histories of classical literature. 

The interpreter of the writings of the ancients — especially of the 
great poets of Greece — must always have a happy task. His work 
will have a universal appeal; in no other literature than that of 
Greece has been so complete and so adequate an expression of na¬ 
tional life and ideals, in this case of the whole of the life and thought 
of a people marvelously endowed passing in brilliant review before 
us. Then too the Greek poets (as Aristotle has observed), in fact, 
all great poets, express the Universal with penetrating and im¬ 
pressive power: the individual is the speaker and mouthpiece, 
but the message is from humanity to humanity. "The ‘I* (of the 
lyric poet],”says Tennyson, "is not the author speaking of himself, 
but the voice of the human race speaking through him.” "Der 
vollkomraene Dichter spricht das Ganze der Menschheit aus,” said 
Goethe. 


There is another fine saying of Goethe’s, quoted by Bicse: "Lit¬ 
erature [what Goethe elsewhere calls WcltliUcratur) is but a fragment 
of fragments; of what has been done and spoken only a very small 
part has been written down; and of what has been written down only 
a very little has remained, and yet even this little shows so much of 


repetition that we are impressed with the thought of how limited 
are the soul and fortunes of man.” A national literature, like that of 
the Greeks, is but a part, a member, of the WeltliUcratur, and is 
apprehended in its fullness only when so apprehended. Similarly. 
Greek and Roman literature themselves, when each is considered with 
relation to what makes it up—its several groups or kinds of litera¬ 
ture, and within these the individual authors, and under each author 
his own separate works, every one of these being (as Plato has 
reminded us) a living organism —arc but organic parts of larger 
and arger units, the lesser being intelligible only in their relation to 
he larger units, and the larger intelligible only when their relation 
to their organic constituents is recognized. Hence the historian of 
classical literature will do more than know and interpret the in¬ 
dividual authors, and his history will be more than a collection of 
a t°rW a w memoranda ° f this n “ture, arranged on a chronological 
nal. K , ? 13 COnce J rned Wlth authors "ot “lone as separate individ- 

primar i ly - iD their rela ‘i°n to each other and 
wi L dZ r066 T^ : “ S I COnCeraed less w ‘th static conditions 
an o r raIm h fl t , r H ° nS - L,terature ’ a P^ular literature, as 
hisconeZ J Z a "° rgamC ® rowth and development: it is 
Zwth to Z dl£C0Ver i t l he orl f to trace the complex stages of 
g~wth, to detemnne the modJymg influences; to analyXTach 
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successive form of literature and to study its inheritances as well as 
its original features; to show how one movement of thought passed 
into another, with the fitting modes of expression, how action and 
reaction succeeded each other; in the case of individual authors to 
ascertain and set forth their sources, — in the fullest sense of this 
much abused word, — the great types according to which their 
works were framed — how these types arose — and their modifica¬ 
tion of the types; their special literary originals and the degree to 
which they were dependent on these originals; their personal inno¬ 
vations and their characteristic additions to the riches of literary 
expression whether in art or in substance of thought. Literary 
histories of this nature — or perhaps I should say studies in literary 
history of this nature — are now beginning to be written. Founda¬ 
tions for them have been laid in a more comprehensive and accurate 
knowledge of some of the branches of literature and of some of the 
authors, and the superstructure will arise as a matter of course. To 
be sure, at times even in our day some of these attempts are for 
obvious reasons foredoomed to failure: like those of a French ecclesi¬ 
astic, who has recently undertaken to prove that Homer is but a copy 
and travesty of the Bible: Is not Agamemnon’s refusal to deliver 
Briseis modeled on Pharaoh’s denial to release the Israelites? and 
are not four children given to Agamemnon because Saul, King of 
the Jews, had the same number? — the very difference in the sex 
of the members of the two families — one son and three daughters 
as against three sons and one daughter — being but a subtle proof 
of this theory! 

We have already briefly adverted to the problems that will con¬ 
front the historian of classical literature, as, first, he studies the indi¬ 
vidual work, then passes on to the author, then to a branch of 
literature, and at last to the national literature either of the Greeks 
or of the Romans. But these national literatures are, as we have 
remarked, organic parts of what Goethe has called WeUlitteratur. 
What — we now inquire — is the relation of the historian of class¬ 
ical literature to the science of WeMiUeratur, which, for want ot 
a better name we call “Comparative Literature/' and what are the 


problems that arise from this relation? 

As a science fundamentally historical, comparative j cr 
has exactly the same problems that we noted as arising in e s u 
of a national literature, though on a much larger sea e, an in 
diffusion more intense” (as George Eliot says). But compara i\ 
literature has something more; it has in fact some o t e quo i 1 les 
of what the makers of the programmes of this Congress mig 1 
a Normative Science: it teaches us, or should teach us, e rui u 

doctrines of esthetics and psychology as applied to literary crea 1 • 

The ancients constructed their canons of art of various m s, no 
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a result of abstract metaphysical conceptions, but concretely from 
a study of all accessible materials and models of the particular art, 
whether of poetical criticism as by Aristotle, or of oratory as in the 
tradition that emerges to view in the lesser writings (e. g.) of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, or of plastic art as in the scries of writings be¬ 
ginning with Xenocrates and Antigonus of Carystus. But vast addi¬ 
tions have been made to the wealth of literary expression since the 
days of Greece and Rome, and these additions must be considered by 
him who to-day would lay down the canons of universal literary art; 
Aristotle, were he alive now, would be the first to recognize that no 
theory of epic poetry would be complete that omitted Virgil, or the 
Niebelungenlied or Dante, no theory of tragedy that failed to con¬ 
sider Shakespeare and Molidre and Goethe. As Aristotle’s theory of 
the state was founded on studies of a vast number of special states, 
Greek and non-Greek, — a theory that he used effectively in the 
criticism and illumination of the history of the Athenian and Spartan 
states in particular,—so must every theory of literary criticism that 
is to be applied to the elucidation of ancient literary history be 
a comprehensive one and be based on a consideration of all that 
deserves the name of literature, whether ancient, medieval, or 
modern. 

As an historical science comparative literature has at least these 
three functions: (1) Comparison of similar forms of literature as 
these are cultivated by different people, with different languages, 
different traditions of all sorts, attention being drawn to resemblances 
and contrasts: such as forms of the narrative, whether in the epos 
or in romance, and the manifold forms of dramatic and lyric art. 
Obscure passages in the history, within a given literature, of one of 
these forms may receive something of illumination from the history 
of it in another, though here an ignis Jatuus has often been taken as 
an authentic flame. (2) A second function is the study of the history 
of the treatment of special literary motifs in different literatures, 
motifs which often crop out absolutely independently in various 
parts of the world, to the bewilderment of the scholar. (3) A third 
function is that of tracing the history of the influence of literary 
ideals and models, and of individual authors and individual works 
belonging to one literature, upon the literature or literatures of 
subsequent times; or, turned about, of making inquiries wherein 
the varied phenomena of one literature are followed up to their 
sources in another or in several others. 

Obviously, in a derived literature, or in one whose elements are 
to a very large extent inherited or borrowed, the necessity of tracing 
these inherited or borrowed elements to their originals will be im¬ 
perative, and of that form of activity may consist in large measure 
the investigation of the history of these literatures. 
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Such derived literatures are, to a greater or less degree, all the 
literatures of Western Europe, after that of Greece. Latin literature 
is, of course, original in some of its elements and qualities, but for 
the most part, as of course I need not demonstrate in this presence, 
it is an imitation or an echo of Greece. Hence the student of the 
history of Latin literature will be vastly concerned with Greek 
literature in order to understand adequately his own. 

The student of Greek literature, for the purpose at least of ascer¬ 
taining its originals, will have little occasion to make use of the 
lessons of comparative literature; though occasionally even here 
valuable hints may be received, e. g. on certain Semitic or Oriental 
influences on Greek literature in and before the sixth century b. c. 

Greek literature, as everybody knows, is marvelous in its origin¬ 
ality — originality in forms and types of literature, in themes, in 
treatment, in metrical and rhythmical expression, in adaptation of 
word and phrase to thought — in all that makes up literature. The 
student of Greek literature is drinking ever at the fountain-heads 
of European literature. For some creations of Greek literature that 
are lost in their original form and are found only in later imita¬ 
tions or workings-over in Latin (or even in the Semitic tongues 
such as Arabic or Syriac), the student of Greek literature may need 
to follow down and examine the later productions — as for example 
in reconstructing the Greek originals of plays of Plautus or Terence, 
of lyrics of Catullus or Horace, and of many other books in Greek 
prose or verse that exist only in later excerpts or abridged trans¬ 


lations. # . , 

It is at once vastly interesting and suggestive to trace the later 
fortunes of Greek literature and of individual works, but this is a 
miptpyov for a student of Greek literature; there is almost too much to 
be done in Greek literature itself. We are less concerned, as distinct¬ 
ive students of the history of Greek literature, with what it became 
than with what became it! On the other hand, from the point 
of view of the comparative study of the development of the forms o 
literature, and of the history of identical literary motifs, as from tnat 
of its universal philosophical lessons, the science of com ^ ^a ;. , 
literature will be useful to the historian of Greek ht * T *l UT ?} f 
of comparative philology has been to the student o e 
the Greek language), while from almost all points o vie 
solutcly essential to the student of the history of Roman 


and of all later literatures. . . . • , th 

I have sketched, in meagre outline, the pnncip 
historian of classical literature should follow m dcmands 

the problems, new and old, that confront him. e Pom s 

herein involved been as vet adequately met? To me 
very much to be done: 'first, in the successful appl.cat.on of all 
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these principles; secondly, in the coordination of the items of know¬ 
ledge already won; and thirdly, especially with reference to the 
lessons obtainable from comparative literature, in ascertaining 
many new and essential items of knowledge. 

The mere statement of the principles has suggested obviously, in 
large measure, the method of their application. The historian of 
classical literature must above all be an artist; disaster and failure 
will attend him if he allows his learning, or rather his mass of scien¬ 
tific information, to confuse or obscure for him the simple and severe 
outlines of his ideals, the clear manifestation of which is his aim. 
His work in its final form must be marked by due proportion in all 
its parts, and must be transfused by the vital spirit. 

The most difficult, because the most comprehensive, task is of 
course that of writing general histories of classical literature. From 
the failure to apply in the right way all these great principles, the 
perfectly satisfactory general history of classical literature has yet 
to be written. On the other hand, the successful application of these 
principles, in work on certain classical authors or on special branches 
or topics in the history of classical literature, has often been made, 
though in outline. It may be invidious to name names; but I 
would recall, of German scholars of recent date, among the dead 
only Bernays, Ribbeck, Rohde; among the living, Uscner, Diels, 
Wilamowitz, Hirzel. In the ascertainment of essential items of 
knowledge, how much these men, and countless others, have ac¬ 
complished! And yet how much remains to be donel I will not ven¬ 
ture to draw up a list of desiderata, but will only call attention to 
a topic or two. We lack, for example, for certain phases of Greek 
literary history, careful compilations of all the available ancient 
data that relate to them. With all the investigation of sources (in 
the narrow sense of the term) that has characterized the last half- 
century, there is still a sorry absence, in much of our work, of that 
careful discrimination of primary, secondary, and other mediate 
sources, through which alone sound conclusions can be drawn. Are 
there not many dark places yet to be explored in the relation, e. g., 
of many Latin works to their originals? With the new light of ail 
sorts recently won, may not many a lost Greek play be more success¬ 
fully reconstructed than has been possible in the past? Are the rela¬ 
tions of certain of the Greek and Roman writers to their own times 
so clearly apprehended as they might be? The history of certain 
branches of literary expression need to be followed out, such as some 
of those suggested by Ribbeck sixteen years ago: the forms and 
principles of poetic narration from the Iliad down to Nonnus’s 
Dionysuica, including the development of the epos,—mythic-heroic 
and historical, the narrative v/ikoc, the epyllion, and the idyll. 
The history of the elegy or of the elegiac form of literary expression, 
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of tragedy, of corned}', of satire, of oratory, of the rhetorical writers 
(to limit myself to works distinctively literary) suggests many a new 
problem, besides the many already solved. 

Numerous and vast as are these problems, they will not long re¬ 
main unattempted and unsolved, though new ones, for the reasons 
earlier given, must incessantly arise. The unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, which to-day unites scholars, and the ampler provision for 
the organization and promotion of research that has been made 
of late by learned societies and by universities, will simplify and 
advance the scholar’s work as never before. 

The wise and fruitful study of special topics will lead on to and 
prepare for the more difficult knowledge of the classical authors as 
personalities, delivering each his own message to his time and to all 
time — and this again will yield, to him who seeks it in a right 
spirit, a broader and deeper conception of humanity, of the meaning 
and beauty and wealth of this our mortal life. Herein will be ful¬ 
filled our highest desire: for, in the words of Goethe: 

" Humanitdt sei unser ewig Ziel!” 
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Any literature in the vernacular must always pay a heavy price 
for that quality which may indeed insure it against neglect, but 
which cannot fail to invite the charlatan and the unprofessional 
patron. The accessibility of English literature is in vivid contrast 
to the professional safeguards of such studies — I take the late 
President Porter's example — as quaternions; those forts and towers, 
one may be sure, shall never be “a joy of wild asses." But the abuse 
of this accessibility is by no means confined to Baconians and other 
lithe creatures who snuff up the wind of literary doctrine; scholars 
themselves have not been free from blame. What Bernheim says 1 
of history is true in even greater degree of literature; the represent¬ 
atives of other sciences think themselves justified in dealing with 
literature from their own point of view, for their own purposes, with 
their own methods, and without any special preparation within 
the literary pale. They apply theories and formulas, which may be 
? , ,d for f ^ eir own science, but which are inapplicable to the pro¬ 
blems of literature until tested by the control of literary facts and 

, T ° f IUerary reSe " Ch - lD this relation of English 
literature to other sc.ences, the scholar's one duty is defense- and 

defense, obviously enough, lies in a rigorous demand for adequate 

preparation, for exact knowledge of the English tongue fn al its 

texts, and with their mutual relations as documents of literature. 

1 Lehrbuch der hislorischen Method*, 1894, p. 68. 
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Seven eighths of the current reproach of pedantry flung at modern 
studies in English, at excessive zeal for linguistic problems, may be 
said to spring from an unholy desire to talk about Shakespeare 
and Chaucer without the trouble of finding out precisely what 
Shakespeare or Chaucer means. But the English scholar has other 
than defensive relations with science; he must not neglect the rela¬ 
tion of literary facts to laws which psychology, ethnology, sociology, 
have shown to be of permanent importance for literature itself, 
precisely as the psychologist or sociologist must not too eagerly im¬ 
pose these laws upon literature without due study of the particular 
case. In certain brilliant researches, psychological and biological in 
method, sociological in aim, M. Tarde, working on the lines started 
by Walter Bagehot in his Physics and Politics, arrives at the formula 
of invention and imitation, a formula which he declares to be of 
quite universal validity. He then goes on to apply it to literature, 
really with no more novelty in this general view of the case than can 
be found, stripped of biological and psychological allusion, in a dull 
paper about the same formula read by the younger Racine long ago 
before the Academy of Inscriptions; but M. Tarde announces 
without due researches in literature itself, without due employment 
of a literary method, that all great literature begin (dtbute )^with 
a great book, like the Bible, or the Iliad.- Now, while M. Tarde• 
theory of the social process may be right, as opposed to Herbert 
Spencer’s theory about the development of the arts, it f noth, "® b 
grotesque in this invasion of literature. Again, for the other instance, 
a student of English literature, say in its development in the dav 
of Queen Anne, who should refuse to take account of the cons.de- 
ations urged on social and psychological grounds by Bagel.ot himsel 
in his brief study of “ literary fashion,” would be d “ rk '"“*£^ 
against a welcome flood of light from the allied sciences. Some use 
of these sciences is certainly desired; to determine it one 
take into account the specific work in hand, the point o 

objective point, .Od on. eh.old . 1 , 0 ^' “foSc.,nS 
by which scientific method in genera . as well as P“ r c 

of scientific research, have come into the alliance "> funct i on the 

First of all, it should be clearly understo^ in whatfianct.o^^ 

student of English literature appears; much o f «* ^ carcfu ,, y 

versy might be avoided if these lines of rese Passing bv the 

drawn and the object of it were kept stead, y m v • ^ cnse ‘ an ,i 
publisher’s public, the mob of g entle J e " .. t is 0 f importance 
coming to those whose attitude toward the 81 coun t thr( . P 

for other reasons than mere supply and deman , ^ no{c3 dow „ 

types: the individual reader with valuable op ^ adventures 0 f 

what M. Anatole France has charmingly ca 

• Les Lois de limitation, p. 233. 
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one’s mind among books, — the irresponsible but genial critic; then 
the responsible and professional critic, the critic of the schools; and 
finally the man whom, for lack of a more specific name, we may 
call the scholar. Montaigne, Sainte-Beuvc, and Tainc would perhaps 
best impersonate these several functions on a high plane of achieve¬ 
ment. The first is a literary free-lance, and his alliances cannot 
concern us. For the other two, while it is evident that the critic is 
frequently a scholar, in the best sense of the term, often a far better 
scholar than the manufacturer of dissertations, and while there are 
surely more bad scholars than bad critics, seeing that the critic is 
anchored to his facts, while the scholar may drift over seas of erudi¬ 
tion to no purpose whatever, none the less there is a very well-marked 
distinction between them, and this distinction points imperatively 
to a useful division of labor. It divides the critic’s main task, which, 
in ProfessorSaintsbury’s phrase, is “the reasoned exercise of literary 
taste,” or, in other words, the assignment of values and the main¬ 
tenance of a standard, from a task which is not so much the “ bird’s- 
eye view,” so heartily detested by Professor Saintsbury himself, as 
a scientific study of facts in their whole range, and a search for the 
principles and laws which govern the course of literature us an 
element in human life. Everybody knows the distinction; but in 


practice it is neglected to a most astonishing degree. Too often 
scholar and critic are at odds, each thinking of his own intent and 
imputing it to the other; and these barren disputes, waged back and 
forth over quite familiar facts, could be settled offhand, or else dis¬ 
missed as groundless, if only it were clearly understood that on one 
side critical considerations are at stake and on the other side interests 
of the scholar’s larger but no more important research. To take an 
illustration from the learner’s point of view, Ward’s English Poets is 
an anthology on the great scale which could hardly be surpassed; 
it was fitting that Matthew Arnold should write the introduction 
for it, and that critics of the first rank should write the separate 
appreciations. One hears it said that to read this book aright is to 
understand the history of English poetry, — and no statement could 
well wander farther from the truth. Here is no history of English 
poetry, but rather a practical and admirable criticism; not because 
long epics and all dramas had to be omitted, but because the history 

n .r. fr V/ nati0nal ' > ° etry ' ° f any literature ' ^ something 
quite different from a synthesis of appreciations. For the critic the 

sum of parts m a literature is vastly greater than the whole- for the 

student of literature as a social element, the whole is vast.; greater 

?!v pa , rts ' Ut US take a stU1 obvious illustra- 

disnute a VT , l ° P ^ Vie "' the rea ‘ 0 b i ect ° f research. The 

contradiction ^ ^ DOt ^ ' UUed 10 rest - loses its seeming 
contradictions so soon as we separate critical from scholarly interests 
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Hennequin, like M. Tarde, ridiculed the notion of a type; and from 
a critical point of view they were right in defying any one to combine 
into a type of Touraine authorship such natives of the soil as 
Rabelais, Descartes, Alfred de Vigny, and Balzac; while the late 
Joseph Texte 1 was quite as successful, defending his views on the 
making of cosmopolitan literature, when he challenged the critics 
to detach the typical Scotsman, the typical northern peasant, from 
their idea of Robert Burns. For Bums means one thing in the 
scale of literary achievement, and he means quite another thing in 
the scale of literary evolution; and the two meanings, while related, 
must not be confused. The critic is right when he insists that the 
sense of values in a work of art should not be merged into mere 
questions of environment; the scholar is right when he protests that 
discussions of artistic value, of personality, shall not cloud his view 


of cause and effect working in long ranges of literary evolution. As 
the critic deals mainly with the product and its maker, the science 
outside of literature which most nearly concerns him is psychology. 
Professor Dilthey’s several essays * have called attention to this 
application of psychology to the problems of authorship and the 
individual in art, —an example that so far has had little following 
in the study of English literature by any consistently psychological 
method. On the other hand, it is clear that the study of this liter¬ 
ature as a social development, and as a whole, calls for help from 
such sciences as sociology, ethnology, and anthropology, with history, 
of course, as an inseparable ally. To trace back these two tendencies, 
one toward an isolated and individual problem, and one toward 
the problem of evolution in literature, is an interesting task; both 
of them begin in the oldest critical studies. No doubt they can often 
unite in one effort, and with the happiest result, —witness the per¬ 
fection of that study of Villon made by the late Gaston Ians, and 
many another masterpiece of the same kind. For the purposes o 
this paper, however, they should be considered each for itself. 

Before undertaking this task, it may be well to glance briefly at 

an alliance of literature with scientific studies which concerns nc.the 

critic nor scholar, but rather the poet himself. Pro essor ‘ 
recently called upon criticism to decide whether an 1 g ^ 

trained by the quest of things scientific may not be fitte * 
training for poetic achievement, and has submitted ce 
ing dramas of his own making for the test. The "nt from that 
considerable interest; for the assumption is quite di ^ d 

other and quite familiar appeal which from time to 

• Defending also the milieu ; see his Jean J sttzungsber! der Berlin 

* Notably his Bnlmge zum Sludtum der Indivtdv*■ Germany, mainly 
Acad., 1896, . 295. ff The psvcholopcal^h^l of c^jc^^^. yc ^ p03itivc 
concerned with Goethe, has done little so far ot a co y 

character. 
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the poet to get his material and refresh his style from the results 
of scientific discovery. In 1824 Saintc-Beuve noticed a book l>y 
Ferdinand Denis, Seines dc la Nature sous les Tropiqucs , dc leur 
influence sur la poisie, — intended, as the critic says, to serve 
poets and to “open new sources for their inspiration.” I his praise¬ 
worthy cause, however, had been for some time the care of sundry 
English writers who formed a little school of their own. and who, 
while they failed in their practical ends, did no small service to the 
cause of a more scientific study of literature. Dissenters by creed, 
physicians, ministers, and the like by profession, they were cut off 
from university training, and treated classical traditions with any¬ 
thing but respect. Their actually scientific papers 1 gave place now 
and then to a scientific discussion of literature. To this group be¬ 
longs the credit of Aikin’s somewhat tiresome essay, On the Appli¬ 
cation of Natural History to Poetry ;* it suggests more modern 
subjects for the poet and more accurate description for his method. 
Take the “migration of birds, 1 ".says Aikin, and the “calabash tree.” 
and "that enormous gigantic serpent of Africa, which a poet might 
employ with striking effect.” Dr. Percival urges 3 "the alliance of 
natural history and philosophy with poetry,” recommending even a 
knowledge of medicine. Addison, in his deistic enthusiasm, had long 
before advised poets to seek inspiration in these things; and even 
Coleridge seems to have heard advice of this sort, probably from some 
of his Unitarian friends. At any rate, he attended certain lectures 
on chemistry in order “to increase his stock of metaphors.” But the 
Ancient Mariner relied on no such expedients; it was honest Erasmus 
Darwin who made the supreme effort of this school, forgotten now 
save for one title, the Loves oj the Plants .* Whatever the scientific 
poet may do, and he may do much, the poetry of science has not 
yet become the poetry of poetry. 

It is the scientific spirit in literary studies which claims our atten¬ 
tion here. Vico made a foothold for the precise formula and the 
general principle; but more exact dealings with certain problems of 
literature had begun before his day. Accuracy of observation, and 
collection of related facts, took the field primarily in the study of 
language as means of literary expression. Kircher — I suppose him 
to be the man whom Archbishop Usher, talking with Evelyn in 
August, 1655, called a mountebank and cited as instance that the 
"Italians” of that day “understood but little Greeke”— Kircher 
touches this exact method in his Musurgia Universalis, a not quite 
unreadable book; it correlates poetry with song, gives musical 


3 W° f ^ Uterary ° nd Phi,os °P hical Society of Manchester. 

* Moral and Literary Dissertations, Warrington, 1784, the sixth psrjiv 
»8 ^ PflanSrn hM m ° re t0 “>* on subject; but it 
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notes for the crowing of a cock, and is illustrated by pictures of the 
ear. Similar illustrations, showing the invasion of literary criticism 
by scientific minds, can be found in the anonymous De Poematum 
Cantu et Viribus Rythmi, really the work of Isaac Vossius who died 
in 1673 as canon of Windsor. The Abb6 du Bos, who knew the 
book and who is himself so surprisingly modern in his conception of 
his task, suggests for the student of literature a closer study of 
phonetics. The extreme phase of this scientific method is doubtless 
to be sought, in Marmontel’s Natural History of Poetry Considered 
as a Plant, the title of a section of his essay on that art. 1 Beattie, 
in an otherwise dull essay, 2 would consider the physiognomy of 
a land in relation to the character of its poetry, a task which 
was undertaken for English literature only a few years ago by the 
Romanes lecturer at Oxford. 

Here, of course, the scientific spirit has called in actual science as 
an ally in literature; and here too, very obviously, is a phase of that 
long and famous discussion about the influence of climate. From 
climate to social conditions is a short step. The older controversy 
was begun in its modern form by Du Bos; but questions of the kind 
go far back. Galen says that Posidonius taught this doctrine; * and 
it was current in Plato’s day. Du Bos, remarking that Fontenelle 
suggested the idea and ought to have developed it, undertakes to give 
proof for it; arguing from individuals to nations, and from a nation 
to its literature, he makes out a fair case for physical environment. 
The arguments grew warm, with the critics, as one might expect, 
mainly in opposition. Blackwell, by his studies on Homer, out¬ 
stripped Du Bos in enthusiasm for the idea; Dr. Johnson, in his life 
of Milton, sneers at it. A temperate summary of the case occurs in 
a book neither deep nor original, and now quite neglected, but valu¬ 
able for its cosmopolitan note, Dcnina’s Discorso sopra le Vicende 
della Letteratura, published in Turin in 1760, translated in 1771 into 
English by John Murdoch in a small volume called An Essay on the 
Revolutions of Literature, and republished not only twice in Italy, but 
also in Berlin in 1784, under the auspices of Frederick the Great, to 
whom it was dedicated; the author uses German as well as French 
writings, and has a very modern sort of chapter 4 entitled “In uenza 
dell’ Inghilterra nella Letteratura del Continente,” a neat supp e 
ment to the still limited ideas of Du Bos on the scope of comparative 
literature, and not without interest for the student of to a> . i e 
the modern critic, Denina is inclined to lay more stress on t ic com- 

• Pofsie, in vol iv of his Element* de la Literature, contributed to the Eney- 

cl °f >, poetry and Music as they affect the Mind, in Essays, Edinburgh, 1776, but 

^Gude^Sources of the Germania, in TYnnsoc/um* of the American Philolog¬ 
ical Association, xxxi. 10S. 

* In the Naples edition of 1792, n, 230. 
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parison of literature with literature and less on the results of other 
sciences. He is sure that Du Bos rides the climatic hobby too hard. 
But his protest, however mild, was unavailing. Montesquieu made 
climate almost supreme, but brought the people itself into full view; 
in time, Comte corrects the physical influence by the moral and the 
mental, adding his famous milieu intellccluel; and at last Taiin¬ 
comes to the full notion of sociological,ethnological,and physiological 
environment as controlling factor in literature. Tainc marks for 
literature — by a happy chance, particularly for the study «»f 
English literature — the culmination of a great movement in the 
arts, in statecraft, and in philosophy at large, which everywhere 
tended to find the source of things not in individual initiative, human 
or divine, but in vast forces, cosmic law. working with absolute 
certainty and to ends of a consummate perfection. As men turned in 
government from king to people, and in nature from a personal and 
voluntary supervision to the great democracy of natural forces, so in 
literature itself, art as well as science, one put the individual author 
into the background and began to talk of the literature of a nation, 
the poetry of a people. Literature as a whole loomed large in the 
foreground and absorbed the individual product. Origins and be¬ 
ginnings were eagerly studied; and along with this particular study, 
helping it and helped by it, rose the new and yet unnamed sciences 
with which we are now concerned. "Study the people” is the now 
cry of an anonymous reviewer, probably Goldsmith himself, giving 
advice to the poet; "study the people,” repeated the scholars who 
took special literatures in hand; and "study the people” was the 
watchword of that school of thinkers in England and France who 
founded the science of sociology. At these two last-named groups 
we are now to look. 

It was literary criticism, old as literature itself, which began tin- 
new movement as part of that eternal discussion about the tests and 
character of genius. Blackwell, Lowth, Hurd, Warton, Young, and 
Robert Wood, the English group, Condorcet, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau in France, and, above all, the German Herder, drove crit¬ 
icism from dusty library corners into the fresh air. This process, 
so often described as a "return” to nature, to medievalism, to sin¬ 
cerity of heart instead of acuteness of mind, — the gist of Rousseau's 
first discourse, — to savage simplicity instead of civilized duplicity. 
— the theme of the second discourse, — was really a sociological 
and ethnological extension of the timeworn discussion of genius in 
the spirit of the great democratic movement everywhere astir. 
Lowth put the genius of Hebrew poetry, even of its figures and 
tropes, in the life of the Hebrew people; Wood, following Blackwell, 
out with a saner conception of things, did a like service for Homer, 
comparing Homeric "manners” with those of American red men; 
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Sir William Jones, in one of two essays 1 added to his poems, pits 
spontaneity and natural genius against the theory of imitation as 
defended by the Abbe Batteux, and opens a significant view into 
the literature of an old and distant people; everywhere a transfer of 
genius from individual to folk, nation, race. Young’s essay, highly 
rated as it is, has less novelty than one might suppose; Hobbes had 
written to something of the same purpose, and St. Evremond, 
exiled in England, had seen the great light long before Young; poetry, 
he said, 2 is the speech now of gods and now of fools, but rarely of 
ordinary men. This, of course, is the claim for esprit, championed by 
Du Bos. against Boileau’s plea for common sense. All the threads of 
this long controversy for genius and the people, nature, spontaneity, 
were woven by Herder into his doctrine of natural, national genius, 
and the history of humanity itself. 

Parallel to this movement in literary criticism went the progress of 
the new sciences themselves. In England, Locke and the grotesque 
but incisive Mandeville, then Hume and Adam Smith, and, I am 
fain to add. Lord Monboddo, along with the French school, gradually 
made these new allies of literature into recognized sciences. Locke 
invoked the reports of travelers, and advocated the study of “chil¬ 
dren, savages, and idiots.”* The comparative method seized upon 
modern instances. England’s influence on France, French ideas in 
England, are constantly cited by this school. Mandeville, and, after 
him. Hume and Adam Smith, use what would now be called statistics. 
Mandeville, long before Rousseau set up a perfect savage, insists on 
the savage as he is. and laughs at Sir William Temple’s virtuous red 
man as “fit to be a justice of the peace.” Hume, though skeptical 
about the influence of climate on national character, finds 4 that 
the “ rise and progress of the arts and sciences ” are due to sociological 
conditions rather than to personal initiative and imitation. Adam 
Smith, however small the compass of his essays on this topic, is of 
supreme importance; Dugald Stewart, indeed, his editor, thinks 
that Smith really invented that “theoretical or conjectural history 
which deals by'scientific inference with the origin and growth of 
things hidden in a remote past. As for Monboddo, while it may ><* 
true, as Sir Leslie Stephen says, that he followed dull Harris in an 
attempt to revive Aristotelian philosophy, what he really accom¬ 
plished was his own. Gibbon on the steps of the capitol at Home, 
planning his great work, is matched by Monboddo move ° " n C 
his Origin ami Progress of Ixinguagc by the perusal of a uron 
dictionary supplementing a book of travels among the American 

* “On tin- Arts commonly called Imitative,” in Poems . . • l rom l ^ e Asiatie 

Languages, Oxford, 1772. . „ , . „ 

? (Euvres .1 feslte*. Tonson. 1700. n, 119. ff. “dc la Podsie. 

* Patten, Derrlopim nt nf English Thought, p. 158. 

‘ Essays, cd. Green and Grose, i. 174. ff. 
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Indians. The comparison is suggestive. Sociology, ethnology, — 
Monboddo complains that only three “barbarous" languages were 
in his time accessible, — and now anthropology, take tin- field. Tin* 
last named, one may say, was founded by Voltaire, Turgot, and their 
followers, as well as the history of civilization so called; these 
sciences, meanwhile, were made popular by Rousseau, 1 precisely as 
it was left to Herder to popularize the sociological study of literature. 
From Herder to Taine is simply a progress of the alliance. 

The great century of the sciences had hardly begun, however, 
when a reaction set in, feeble at first, but gathering strength in certain 
critical and philological quarters. A. W. Schlegcl called the student of 
literature back to his own ground, insisting—salutary work! — 
on a critical knowledge of the subject, on profound philological 
studies. Historical and comparative to a brilliant degree, Schlegcl 
nevertheless distinctly opposes the spirit of sociological combinations 
and generalizations then invading literature. He refuses to lose the 
author in his environment. Lachmann performed a somewhat 
similar service in philology pure and simple; and the often admirable 
work of Miillenhoff shows not only a praiseworthy concentration on 
the literary problem itself, but a superfluously contemptuous atti¬ 
tude toward the aids that were offered by actual ethnological and 
sociological studies. The democratic movement came into disfavor 
everywhere. Cosquin ridiculed the autonomy of the popular tale 
and turned it over to the tender mercies of imitation— imitation on 


a new and literal scale unknown before. Taine’s own masterpiece 
was hardly published before a goodly number of critics and scholars 
were at work to throw down the main prop of his literary method, tin* 
doctrine of the milieu; while all the old watchwords of the sociological 
school came more or less into discredit. “Laws" and “forces" are 
phrases that are as plainly obsolescent in some quarter, ns “provi¬ 
dence " is obsolete. A very healthy reaction, to which all praise isdue 
was meanwhile putting the real facts and the unquestionable problems 
of literature into the foreground of investigation, and sending theories 
of origin to the rear. The great doctrine of environment, the great 
problem of evolution, are not exactly put away forever, but they are 
certainly postponed to a more convenient season, or else relegated 
to books that make no pretense to exact literary research; while, 
for this research itself, the theory which now holds the field is that 
convenient formula already named, the formula of invention and 
mutation. Students of English literature consult Taine nowadays 
not because h.s theory is right, but because of his geuius and grasp 

'V 5 ?' «:• T 

>n order to study the human race circumnavigate the glo!>e simply 

to ano^CTdepMto^t^'iEivestigabon!^ 6 ’ b ° th *•» ™..y belong 
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of significant facts; for method, they follow rather such an historian of 
our literature as Hettner, in his admirable volume on the eighteenth 
century; his definition 1 of literature — “the history of ideas, and 
of their scientific and artistic forms” —is dominant over Taine’s 
famous triad. Of allied sciences, psychology is now the favorite; for 
psychology is in demand with each of the two divisions of literary 
research. The formula of invention and imitation is neatly halved. 
To the critic goes invention; his old quest of genius, his old study 
of the individual and responsible artist, is restored in full measure; 
while to comparative literature, a new and lusty science, which 
must ignore social forces and all such exsufflicate and blown sur¬ 
mise, is assigned the glorified search for stolen goods, mainly, how¬ 
ever. without imputation of unrighteousness in the theft,— in a 
word, the trail of imitation. The “history of ideas” and their “artis¬ 
tic form ” is a more dignified phase of the same task, but in a larger 
scope; to trace ideas and artistic forms from place to place, from 
time to time, glancing only as an incident of the way at environ¬ 
ment and social influences, is beyond all doubt the present way to the 
stars. Criticism, meanwhile, is taking good care of invention and 
is preserving genius from all popular contamination. In a word, the 
relation of English literature to other sciences is now a relation 
far more limited and reduced in the strictly professional domain 
than was the case four decades ago, or at the opening of the preceding 


This reaction against sociological studies has, however, gone too 
far. No science has ever rejected in mass its store of old achievement; 
and while the extravagances must go, the mistaken method and the 
too confident, too sweeping theory, ancient good is not all uncou, , 
and the solid gains of those great scholars who fought the democratic 
fight in literature shall not be flung away. Returning to the useful 
division of labor between critic and scholar, one askswhat.is the 
present attitude, in sober and rational survey, toward the sciences 
question, particularly toward sociology? What shall y J ■ 
and what shall they retain? It is clear that the rnonarch cal whool. 
like the democratic, may run to an extreme, "hi him - n 

a poet entirely out of his own personality, and oxe , on ] y 

a flood of influences, inheritances, movements, and tho ' d 

figuratively but often literally in the air, the mon^hieal method 

tends to surround the author with a hedge of dnini y P 

and to set up a theory of divine right in matters of CJjejjm 
of the best class now begins to refuse rec0 ^‘ t, ° per sonal- 

Brunetiire, in his study of literary types as " e " ^jdern science and 
ities, is witness for a still lively relation between m eloselv 

[he larger scope of criticism. His studies, however, border closel> 

1 Preface to fourth edition. 
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on the scholar’s domain; and there is as good evidence for the need 
of a sane alliance with sociological theories in the unsatisfactory 
results of those studies of authors which depend altogether on 
psychological analysis; the sight of these inverted gentlemen diving 
or burrowing into the alleged mind of a Goethe is not inspiring, and 
Goethe himself would have been the first to recommend them a bout 
with even sociological hard facts. 1 Sainte-Beuvc’s way was far 
more productive. And for the scholar himself, even Tainc’s way is 
not yet abandoned; with certain smoothings and straightenings it 
will still prove the best way. As the atmosphere slowly clears up, 
it is seen that of all the host who have tried the task, Taine alone 
came near to writing a real history of English literature; he did not 
quite do it, —no; but only with him does one have the sense of a 
whole literature in broad and general movement, yet without loss of 
the sense of values and the delicate shading of the parts. To come 
back to the old disconnected array of summaries and appreciations, 
with more or less eloquence about the divinity of art, would be 
suicidal. A recent historian of English literature has the air of intro¬ 
ducing one to his club, and recommending the more important 
members. This will never do. Suum cuique. The true history of 
English literature should not be a series of criticisms, any more than 
the criticism of some one English author should be a general history 
and treatise on contemporary life, with a few apologetic individual 
details. What is really needed by way of correction for Tainc’s method 
is not only to reckon with the literary shortcomings of the work, 
but to get a new and sound idea of environment and social conditions 
from sociology in its modern form, and from history at its best. 

Taine’s most vulnerable point, of course, was his treatment of the 
Early English period; he knew little about it, and, when he wrote, 
little was known about it by anybody except the Germans. Here his 
theory of the milieu was at its worst, simply because he combined 
a ton of theory with two or three ounces of fact. The Englishman 
of that early period, reasoned Taine, gorged himself with pork, or 
starved on acorns, and drank oceans of beer; he fought incessantly; 
he had no manners and few books; hence a literature of pork or 
acorns, beer, clownishness, ignorance, and turmoil of fight, — a 
literature which Taine read only in scanty excerpts of an inadequate 
translation. But it does not follow that the modern historian should 
give up Taine's sociological idea. He can well keep it, and practice 
it, provided only that he cleave to his facts; and they are difficult 

1 They seldom refer to their great master's advice; . 

Wer die Dichtkunst will verstehen 
Muss ms Land der Dichtung gehen- 
Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichtere Lande gehen, 

— which seems to cover the case. 
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enough. The scanty remnant of literature read at first hand, he has 
to put this into proper relation with its environments in order not 
only to understand it, but to supply the omissions, and to restore, so far 
as he can, the literature as it was in its whole range and expression. 
Back and forth, between these scanty remnants of literary achieve¬ 
ment and the baffling hints of history, he must fare, until he decides 
just what this literature has to say for itself, — its proportion of 
emotion and thought, its relation to classic remains, its proportion of 
monkish isolation, and its measure of supply from contemporary life, 
— and until he decides whether this life itself was of the noble, semi¬ 
barbarian type which Grimm and Waitz and Freeman championed, 
or that feudal complex of a few chieftains and a host of serfs which 
certain sociologists now declare to have held the foreground of earliest 
Germanic as well as English history. Ethnology is offered as an aid 
in this study; but ethnology, so far as it parallels past stages of our 
race with modern savage conditions, must be used with a caution 
which borders closely upon abstinence itself. English survivals, on 
the other hand, are of vast importance for early English literature and 
life; and what the Germans call Cullurgeschichte, and Professor Tylor 
wrote without so expressive a name, but with a wealth of material 
and consummate genius of exposition, is a science with which the 
scholar in literature must maintain relations as intimate as may be. 
And all this is in the spirit of Taine. 

Students in English literature, however, arc not mainly busied — 
or at least, let us hope they are not — with the reaches of literary 
evolution. At the farthest extreme from this task they work on the 
trails of imitation, and trace the course of jest or theme or phrase in 
its passage from land to land, from century to century, from author to 
author. I have elsewhere expressed the opinion that this work, high y 
valuable in itself and as a‘detail in larger tasks, assumes too much 
importance when it makes itself the main business of comparative 
literature and becomes a kind of vast bookkeeping for the sett ement 
of accounts as among the literatures of the world. As I hinted, bchm 
this mere barter are the mines, the mills, and the seedfields of litera¬ 
ture itself. No better corrective for the abuse, or at least wp®™"® 
use, of comparative literature on these trails of imitation can c to . 

as I believe, than an alliance with sociological interes s. 
which take environment into account, and reckon with socia con 
tions at every turn, which grant that while the story may pass eve 
where, yet the form of it and the expression of it belong to e * 
and the locality as well as to the author’s genius, these, com 
with analysis of the actual literary traffic, will go far to restore ‘gj 1 
to literary investigation without impairing its exactness. \cr 
is a thing of export and import; it is also a thing of grow , ^ 
always stands in some connection with the society whic 1 p 
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When the individual author is in question, other scientific influences 
come rightly into play. Here scholarship, as one is forced to call it. 
must lean heavily upon criticism and ask psychology for aid; here is 
the field for doctrines not only of the intellectual process, of author¬ 
ship in itself, but of heredity as well. What subtle influence plays 
through the heredity of literature, passing from author to author 
and from group to group, M. Brunotidre has told the world of crit¬ 
icism. heretofore too eager for discoveries in individual genius, too 
eager to write down invention as its master-word. But the significance 
of groups and schools in authorship frequently remains hidden with¬ 
out sociological help. In dealing with any school of the sort, which 
has got its vogue in whatever way, there must be careful consideration 
whether this vogue is due to the author or to certain social, national 
conditions. It is probably right to connect the vogue of Shakespeare's 
historical plays, on English ground at least, and in their own time, 
with a demand for a glorification of England brought about by the 
ruin of the Armada and by the new feeling of national importance. It 
is also, doubtless, right to connect the recent outburst of historical 
novels in America with a similar sense of national importance rising 
steadily since the Civil War and leaping into prominence with the 
results of the war with Spain. But the offspring of the one Spanish 
war is not to be compared with the offspring of the other. There the 
social forces ran far behind the literary power of execution, and in 
Shakespeare’s case the social parallel amounts barely to a detail; here, 
so far as one can judge at short range, the social, national phase is 
overwhelmingly important, and the books themselves, save possibly 
in one or two cases, are merely of commercial importance. Of the two 
facts regarded as literary phenomena, one is full of significance for 
the sociological study of literature, and has no attraction for the 
critic, while the other, interesting in a casual way on the social side, 
is carried impetuously from any such point of view and is submitted 
to the great court of literary achievement. 

This division of labor is, then, evident enough as at least a partial 
solution of our problem. The relation of English literature to other 
sciences lies mainly in the need, for aid in the scholar’s undertaking, 
to study its evolution as a whole, to investigate its groups, its general 
movements, and the influences which have determined its course. 
The sciences which offer this aid direct are those that deal with 
society, with racial and national divisions, with the general history of 
man on the earth. Criticism, on* the other hand, seeking after vaiues 
and maintaining standards, has little use for these sciences save in an 
indirect and casual way. It finds its warrants in its own material. In 
individual psychology, however, it may have a valuable ally. For 
both of the great interests, finally, scholarship and criticism alike, 
history is an indispensable background. 
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One science I have left altogether out of account. Psychology of the 
people, demopsychology, whatever its name, has been lately revived 
after a long sleep in the volumes of its almost forgotten journal, — 
a sleep that seemed to be the sleep of death. But it is yet too form¬ 
less, even in its modern shape, for satisfactory use. Including every 
social achievement, politics, art, language, letters, it bids fair to be 
a science of things in general; and till it is completed in that 
perfection, sociology will comfortably serve our turn. 
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The subject which was assigned to me for my address would seem 
naturally to require a certain choice and limitation. The number 
of problems with which students of English literary history are at 
present occupied is endless; only the principal ones can come into 
consideration for our purpose, and even among these a selection is 
necessary, which must needs be of a subjective character: opinions 
will differ as to the importance of different problems. Nor can 
a solution of the problems discussed be attempted in the scope of 
a lecture; only some suggestions can be given. 

Significant problems present themselves in all periods of English 
literary history. In Old English literature the Beowulf question still 
awaits its final settlement. Some points, to be sure, are almost unani¬ 
mously accepted to-day. So far as the historical basis of the Beowulf 
epic, the age and the dialect of the manuscript, the scene of the 
action, and the home of the saga is concerned, there seems to be an 
almost general agreement; but as to locality, time, and mode of the 
genesis of the Beowulf poem, as to its mythological foundation, the 
author, etc., opinions at present still differ widely, and it surely will 
he some time before the controversy about it will subside, if this will 
ever be the case. 


In ^ l ’ a l uc i or Philology one important task is above all to be solved: 
the establishment of a critical text. Meritorious as Skeat’s great 
edition certamly is by reason of its valuable introductions, notes, 
glossary, and various readings - the text is treated too arbitrarily 
and cannot be regarded as final. No doubt, the establishment of 
a critical Chaucer text is particularly difficult: it is not only a task, 

somedav 5 ? Tv 6 "!; BUt 11 “ USt be ,aeklcd and wiM be achieved 
published ™ a k S Cri , tiC t' ediUOn ° f Thc Pard0 ™'* Tale, lately 

ShakesDeare H ^ ,h ° Us f nds of books ‘hat have been written on 
autho? wk , g , ' i*“ tW ° CentUries ’ in spite of the legion of 
cSlffie lad 6 " and dilettante, who are still engaged in editing, 
nticising, and commenting upon the works of the greatest British 
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poet, there remain a great many questions unanswered, and new 
ones crop up continuously that demand an earnest consideration. I 
am not thinking of the famous Shakespeare-Bacon squabble, which is 
nothing but a literary farce. Originated in the land of humbug, and 
eagerly adopted by would-be scholars in the land of mists and in the 
land of dreamers, it is still carried on by a set of people who may, 
on the whole, be characterized either as amateurs with an enviable 
superfluity of leisure; as hysteric women with a sense for the mysteri¬ 
ous; or as cranks, or as swindlers. It would be an encroachment 
upon the reader’s time to enter once more into a discussion of this 
literary sea-serpent. But the origin of the Hamlet drama, the rainbow 
character of its hero, the relation of the two Quartos to one another, 
the personal allusions in the Sonnets — these and many others are 
questions which still excite, and may well excite, the curiosity and 
sagacity of men of letters, and which continue to provoke new 
attempts at explanation. 

Yet it is none of these much mooted problems that forms the sub¬ 
ject of my present paper. I rather beg leave to direct my readers’ 
attention to a few less known tasks, the handling of which appears 
to me to be a thing of urgent'necessity. 


An important problem of this kind is a pragmatic history of 
Oriental subjects in English literature. To point out the historical 
facts which, in their turn, caused the ever-renewed interest of the 
Occidental world in the Orient, the literary subjects which at different 
times found their way into the European literatures, their significance 
for the development of English poetry especially, and the numberless 
channels and rills and veins through which they were spread, and 
separated, and interwoven, and handed down from generation to 
generation: such would be the task of the future historian who dares 
grapple with this difficult problem. 

I venture a few unpretending suggestions as to the general histon 
of these Oriental influences in English literature. 

The Bible, and especially the Old Testament, has always directed 
the interest of the Christian nations to the Orient. It ' vas ' . 

by influences of classical literature. Earlier than to other countries 
of the West, the Alexander saga found its way to Englan , 
early as the eleventh century we meet with translations . 
Epistle of Alexander to Aristotle and Dc rebus in Onen e . 0 j 

containing miraculous descriptions of the Orient an adapt- 

wonders. India. To the same period belongs the Old Enghshi ada* 

alien of the late Greek novel of Apollonius adventures 

version. The stories of sea-voyages, storms P ' r , a ’ icularly con . 
which occur in this novel seem to have rendered it p 
genial to the Anglo-Saxon reader. 
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An important part as intermediaries between the East and the 
West was played by the Moors in Spain. From the tenth to the 
twelfth century Cordoba was a centre of culture and arts and science 
for the whole of Western Europe, and a large number of Oriental 
books and literary subjects owe their introduction into the literatures 
of the Occident to Moorish or Spanish authors. It was in Spain that 
the converted Jew, Petrus Alphonsus, compiled the famous Disci p- 
lina Clcricalis (1106) from Arabic sources. 

The Crusades gave a fresh and lasting impulse to the interest in the 
Orient in all countries, an impulse which can hardly be overrated as 
to its importance for the literary history of Europe. The number of 
tales with Oriental subject-matter or Oriental scenery now increases 
rapidly. The Middle English story of Richard Caur dc Lion is a direct 
product of this era of chivalrous romanticism and aspiring religious 
ideals. The Book of the Seven Sages, together with the Disciplina 
Clerical is, became a treasury of Oriental subjects for all European 
literatures, headed by the French. It was from one of the many 
French versions that this collection of Eastern novels was translated 
into English early in the fourteenth century, under the title of The 
Braces of the Scvyn Sages. The Lai of Dame Siriz, and the story of 
Generydes are of Oriental origin, and Floris and Blancheftcurc, The 
Romance of the Soudonc of Babylonc, Sir Fcrumbras, Rowland and Vcr- 
nagu, and other novels of the Charlemagne cycle are more or less full 
of Oriental elements. Like Richard Ctrur dc Lion and The Proces of 
the Scvyn Sages, most of these poems are translations or adaptations 
of French originals. 


In the thirteenth century the court of Frederick II in Sicily, and 
afterwards the North Italian city-republics, continued the relations 
with the nations of the East, and were the centres of exchange for the 
cultures of the Orient and Occident. 

Pilgrimages and journeys to the Holy Land, too, had become 
frequent since the Crusades. They were greatly encouraged by the 
appearance in the fourteenth century of John Mandevillc’s Travels 
in the Orient , a fantastic compilation which, written originally in 
French, has come down to us in numerous versions both in manu¬ 
script and in print, in the Latin, French, and English languages, testi- 
lying to the immense popularity which this work enjoyed. All the 
old legends of the Miracles of the Orient are here amalgamated with 
nuch that is new about those fabulous monsters with which the 
medieval fancy populated the mysterious East. 

t h^r:r ions . with the orient reeeived a new and mighty impulse 
"tl V ‘ Ct ° nous P r °g ress of the Turks and the Mongols in the 

he - rks ; a n n l e ?r CeDtUrieS and the Perpetual wars against 
the J . e „ f “"°” 1,lg penods ' The g>°ri°us reign of Solrman 
•he Magnificent (1520-66) especially drew the eyes of all Christian 
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nations to the Muhammadan people that, by conquering Constantin¬ 
ople in 1453, had gained a firm footing on European soil. This gave 
rise to an altogether new series of Eastern subjects: whereas the 
older class of Oriental tales is of purely literary character (fables, 
parables, fairy-tales, stories, etc.), the Turkish wars occasioned a 
number of compositions, chiefly dramatic, dealing with characters 
and events taken from contemporary history. The rule of Solyman, 
the tragic death of his eldest son Mustapha in 1553, and the deeds 
of his general Ibrahim, became favorite subjects of Occidental poetry. 

As early as 1567 we find some Turkish tales, “ Mohamet and Irene,” 
“ Sultan Solyman,” and others, in Painter’s PaslymeoJ Pleasure, and 
in the French collection of novels Le Printemps, by Jacques Yver 
(1572, translated into English by Henry Wotton in 1578), the story 
of “ Solyman and Perseda ” is related. In 1581 a Latin drama, Solyman 
ct Mustapha, was performed; in 1587 Marlowe produced his Tambur- 
laine the Great on the stage; in 1592 the drama of Solyman an<l 
Perseda, generally ascribed to Kyd, appeared, followed in 1594 by the 
anonymous piece, Selimus, ascribed to Greene, in 1609 by Brooke’s 
Mustapha, and in 1612 by Daborne’s A Christian turned Turk. In 
1603 Knolles published his fundamental Generali Histone of the 
Turks, which filled young Byron with enthusiasm for the Orient, 
excited in him the desire of seeing the Levant with his own eyes, 
and, according to his own statement, contributed toward giving the 


Oriental coloring to his epic tales. 

The above-named borrowings from Turkish history are almost 
the sole Oriental subjects which can be pointed out in Elizabethan 
literature. Only Greene’s Penelope's Web (1582) and Marlowe s 
Jew of Malta ( ca . 1589) remain to be mentioned. Otherwise English 
literature in the age of the Renaissance keeps remarkably aloof 
from Oriental influences. Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, save 
for occasional isolated instances, show no Oriental features at an. 
Antony and Cleopatra, in spite of its local background, is a Roman 
tragedy. Classical antiquity and the great national tradition arc h 
commanding influences in English Renaissance literature by wh 
all others are overshadowed. The fact that England in o ^ 
as contrasted with the ensuing centuries on one bi e * , • 

of the Crusades on the other, was comparatively 
the political events of the Orient, may also in part De f 
for the lack of Oriental influences in the literature o * 

In the latter respect a change was to take ptee ^ bce „ 

goal of all the great explorers in the epoch of d ^ even the 

the land of gold and wonders, India, to the quest f century the 
discovery of America was due. During the s xt ^h ^ j^ utch . 
Indies had been in the hands of the P°rt u S uc East i ndia 

the foundation, in 1600, of what was later called tn 
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Company, however, marked the commencement of the conquest 
of India by the English, which was gradually achieved during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A number of books of travel, 
among them notably those by Linschoten, Hakluyt, Sandys, and 
Purchas, apprized the British public of the men, manners, institu¬ 
tions, and scenery of the newly conquered countries. But it was long 
before the conquest of India became of significance also for English 
literature. Fletcher’s Island Princess (1621) and Drydcn’s Aurcng- 
zebe (1657) remained rather solitary specimens of poems with the 
scene localized in India. Nor were the treasures of old Indian litera¬ 
ture disclosed and made accessible until much later times. The 
importance of the steadily proceeding conquest of India for English 
literature in the next century and a half consisted principally in 
keeping the interest of the English permanently directed toward the 
Orient. 

The countries east and south of the Mediterranean, from’ the old 
Moorish dominion in Spain and Morocco to Persia and Turkey, still 
continued to furnish the local background of the majority of poems 
with Oriental subjects. 


But to the sober zeal of the Puritans, with their strenuous religious 
and social aims, the satiated, indolent, sensuous life of the heathenish, 
Muhammadan Orient in general could not but be a matter of detest¬ 
ation. It is, therefore, natural enough that in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, as in the preceding Elizabethan ages, wc find 
but comparatively few works with Oriental coloring. Massinger, in 
his drama, The Rcncgado (1624), created the type of the defiant 
renegade which was to become such a favorite figure, especially in the 
poetry of Byron. Fletcher’s Island Princess (1621) has already been 
Chapman ’ s Revenge for Honour, Lord Brooke’s Alaham 
(1633), Suckling’s Aglaura (1638), and Denham’s The Sophy (1641) 
belong to this period. y V 

With the Restoration of the Stuarts, however, which caused 
such a general revolution in the history of English literature, a golden 
age of Oriental subjects began, occasioned partly by the historical 
facts already mentioned, partly by literary forces —the influence of 
rench literature, and, coherent with it, the rise of the heroic drama. 
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civilizations remote either in space or time, in order to give to their 
figures the dignity adequate to the character of their heroic poetry, 
and at the same time to allow themselves a greater freedom in 
composition. Besides classical antiquity, therefore, especially the 
rulers and events of modern Oriental history were chosen as subjects 
for novels and plays. 

The same holds good for England where the heroic play was intro¬ 
duced from France. It was Davenant who, in his epoch-marking 
opera, The Siege of Rhodes, in 1656, took the lead in the new fashion 
of Oriental dramas in England, taking for his theme the famous 
siege, in 1522, of the island of Rhodes by Soliman the Magnificent, 
who finally succeeded in conquering the fortress which had long 
been gallantly defended by the Hospitallers. Davenant’s example 
was followed by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, in his drama Muslapha 
(1665), based upon Madeleine de Scuddry’s Mustapha et Zeangir. 
In Head’s English Rogue (1665-80), a unique mixture of the picar¬ 
esque and the traveling novel, the scene is also laid to a great extent 
in the Orient. Then came the long series of Oriental dramas, both 


ancient and recent, with which Elkanah Settle flooded the contem¬ 
porary stage for thirty years (from about 1666 to 1694): Cambyses, 
The Empress of Morocco, The Conquest of China by the Tartars, Ibra¬ 
him the Illustrious Bassa (adapted from the English translation of 
Mile, dc Scudtfry’s novel Ibrahim, ou Tlllustre Bassa), The Distressed 
Innocence, or The Princes of Persia, The Heir of Morocco, a sequel to 
The Empress of Morocco, etc. Drydcn, too, wrote several dramas with 
Oriental subjects: Almanzor and Almahidc,or the Conquest of Grana a 
by the Spaniards (1670), derived from Mile, de Scud6ry’s Almahxde; 
Aurcngzcbc (1675), the Indian drama already referred to, and Don 
Sebastian (1690). Crowne followed suit with Cambyses (1670) and 
Darius (1688), Southern with The Roxjal Brother, or the Persian 
Prince (1682), Banks with his Cyrus the Great (1696), on the mode 
of Mile, de Scudtfry’s Artamkne, ou le Grand Cyrus, Mary Pix wit 
Ibrahim, the 12 th Emperor of the Turks ( 1696 ), and Rove,*** 
Tamerlane (1702), tried his hand on the same subject which i 
had handled before him. The title of Davenant's Siege of 
gave rise to several Oriental dramas or talcs wit si . , 

Ncvil Payne's Siege of Constantinople (1675), C * nd t o con- 
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August 23, 25, 1714), Young’s Busiris (1719), Hughes’s Siege of 
Damascus, just mentioned (1726), Lillo’s Christian Hero (1735), and 
Mallet’s Mustapha (1759), are the last stragglers. In France the 
enchanted world of the Arabian Nights had already in 1675 made 
its first entrance through de la Croix’s specimens of translation, and 
in Galland’s classical rendering of Let millc el unc nuits (1704-17). 
a repertory of inexhaustible riches for Oriental subjects was disclosed 
which was to become of great and fruitful significance for the de¬ 
velopment of romanticism. Montesquieu in his Lettrcs Pcrsancs 
(1721), on the other hand, and Voltaire in his Eastern dramas and 


novels (1732-48) opened a new epoch in the application of Oriental 
themes by making them the background of their rationalistic philo¬ 
sophical speculations, a movement which attained its climax and 
conclusion in Germany with Lessing's Nathan dcr Weite (1779). 

Both currents reached England comparatively late. The rational¬ 
istic bent has sporadic representatives in Johnson's Rassclas (1759) 
and in Horace Walpole's anonymous squib, A Letter from Xo Ho, 
a Chinese Philosopher in London, to his friend Lien Chi, at Peking 
(1757), which was written in the manner of Montesquieu’s Lettrcs 
I crsancs, and in its turn gave rise to Goldsmith’s kindred Chinese 
Letters (1760), reprinted, in 1762, as The Citizen of the World. The 
Aro5um on the other hand, though recommended to the 

British public, in Galland’s translation, by Addison in the Spectator 
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and Indian poems, followed in 1783 by a rendering of the Arabian 
Moallakat and of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala in 1789. He was the founder 
and lifelong president of the Asiatic Society. Through his and 
Colebrooke’s efforts, moreover, translations of Indian and Persian 
books on law and philosophy were undertaken that added a literary 
interest in India to the political. 

The outcome of it was the rise of Oriental studies which pervaded 
all the European countries, and which in Germany resulted in the 
creation of such works as Friedrich von Schlegel’s Sprache und Weis- 
hcit der Inder (1808), Goethe’s XVestostlicher Divan (1819), Riickert’s 
long series of Oriental poems and translations (from 1822 on), Platen’s 
fairy epic Die Abassiden (1834), Bodenstedt’s Lieder des Mirza 
Schaffy (1851), and others. Schopenhauer’s philosophy was greatly 
influenced by these Oriental studies, and the beginning of compara¬ 
tive Indo-Germanic philology was one of the earliest consequences of 
this new movement. In Denmark it gave rise to pieces like Oehlen- 
schlager’s Aladdin (1805), a dramatic fairy-tale from the Arabian 
Nights. In France Ch&teaubriand (Les Martyrs, 1809, ltiniraire de 
Paris d Jerusalem, 1811, Les aventures du dernier des Abenc&rages ). 
Victor Hugo ( Les Orientates, 1828), and others, owe much to this era 


of Orientalism. 

Its effect on English literature, too, was far-reaching. It so hap¬ 
pened that the commencement of Oriental studies, in the sixties 
of the eighteenth century, coincided with the beginnings of the 
romantic movement inaugurated by Macpherson, Percy, Walpo e, 
Chattcrton, as a reaction against the rule of rationalism. The Orien 
with its wonders and mysteries, its legends and fairy-tales, its sp en- 
dor of colors and sensuousness, has always been particularly congenial 
to romanticism; no wonder, therefore, that the adherents of the new 
spirit soon turned to the East for inspiration in their poetry. 

The revival of the interest in the Orient which now began m 
England was furthermore nourished and deepened by political even s 
like Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt (1798-99), the Pendular 
War (1808-14), and the struggle for independence in Greece, e 
in all of which England was most vitally concerned. . 

In consequence of all this, a second period of cultiva ion 
subjects was opened in English literature, as differen in * , ^ 

from the first as romanticism differs from rationalism, 
the van with his splendid Eastern tale Vathek (1786) 
tinned. which has with it all the fairy charm of the Ara^r 
Coleridge’s gorgeous vision, Kubla Khan (compose m ’ Deslrouer 

Gebir (1798), and Southey's Arabian epic, ThaUto Destroy^ 
(1801), came next. Almost all the leading poets 
came under the spell of these Oriental influences, . being 

treated Eastern subjects in their poems, the only P 
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Wordsworth and Keats. The Peninsular War occasioned no less 
than three poems dealing with the conquest of Spain by the Moors: 
Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick (1811), Landor’s Count Julian (1812), 
and Southey's Roderick, the last of the Goths (1814). In 1810 Southey 
published his Hindoo tale, The Curse of Kchama; from 1813-1810 
Byron poured forth in rapid succession his series of Oriental epics (The 
Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, Lara, The Siege of Corinth), 
which were devoured with delight by his compatriots; but by far 
the finest sketches that Byron has given us of Oriental life and 
characters are to be found in his Don Juan and Sardanapalus: a 
figure like that of Ilaidee is so intensely Oriental in all her passionate 
love and tender sensuousness that it has no equal in the Oriental 
tales of English literature. 

Moore followed the example given by Byron in his Eastern epics; 
Lalla Rookh (1817) is one of the most perfect attempts at imitating 
the style and atmosphere of genuine Oriental poetry. Shelley, too, 
did homage to the Orient in Alastor (1816) and the Revolt of Islam 
(1818). Of Walter Scott’s novels the two “Tales of the Crusaders,” 
(The Betrothed and The Talisman, 1825), The Surgeon's Daughter 
(1827), and Count Robert of Paris (1832), belong to our province. 
One of the most brilliant specimens of Orientalism in the English 
literature of this period is James Morier’s Ilajji Baba of Ispahan, 
which beats Vathek in the fidelity of its descriptions and the vivacity 
of its narrative, and has become one of the classical books of Eng¬ 
lish literature. 


Of the poets of the Victorian era, Tennyson borrowed the idea 
of his LocksleyHaU from Sir William Jones's English translation of 
the Arabian MoaUakat, and according to an acute observation by 
TV f ICmn ' ma j estica,| y broad-flowing meter was 
Q W „ d hy , thc , cadence of thc Arabian original as he read it in 
° n f i trans,ation - F ™m the same current which caused 
Goethe, Schlegel, Ruckert, and Bodenstedt to study Oriental litera¬ 
ture, sprang Matthew Arnold's Sohrab and Return (1853), and the 
free adaptation of the Rubaiyat from the Persian of Omar Khayyam 
by Tennyson’s friend Edward FitsGorald (1859), which in iu turn’ 
cxerc^ed cons^erabje influence on the pre-Raphaelites and younger 
barflS’ and is an abiding stimulus to the study and transktion^f 
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realistic of human characters and nature painted from life, seem to 
begin a new period in the history of Oriental subjects. And the rise 
of the Japanese in the last decades and their successes in the present 
time may perhaps result in giving another impulse to the literature 
of the West, and may transfer the interest in the Orient from the 
eastern border of the ancient Gneco-Roman world to the shores 
of Cathay and the Land of the Rising Sun. 


Let us now turn to another group of problems which challenge 
the acumen of the literary historian, in the field of recent literature, 
where everything is moving and developing, where literature itself 
is busy with the solution of problems. It is an indispensable task of 
the literary historian to grasp the main currents of modern literature, 
to recognize and appreciate the problems with which it is engaged, 
to understand and describe them in their origin and development, 


and to contribute to their solution. 

After the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, England had the 
uncontested sway of the sea. The result was an enormous increase 
of trade and commerce, but together with this unprecedented rise 
of commerce and national wealth a certain narrow-minded utili¬ 
tarianism and commercial spirit seized hold of the majority of the 
British people and invaded even the policy of the Government. It 
was the period of unlimited individualism, of the Manchester doc¬ 
trine which had the command of British politics for several decades 
of the middle nineteenth century. But in the second half of the 
century two different reactions set in against this policy of utilitarian¬ 
ism and individualism: the social or humanitarian and the imperial¬ 
istic movement, which both had their reflection in literature. 

The former is the older of the two. It ran parallel with, and was 
antagonistic to, the free-trade movement of the liberal parties_y 
which it was only temporarily outstripped. The reform of 1832 h 
principally fulfilled the desires of the middle classes; it left t 
laborers unsatisfied. It was this feeling of disappointment m the 
working classes that gave rise to the first utterances of a socialist 
spirit in the Chartist movement. Among the first to . 

essence and importance was Carlyle, who in his oo ° and 
(1839) and Past and Present ( 1843 ) pointed out he puU 

made an attempt at a just appreciat.on of it. » individua l- 
forth in these works are those of a strong opponen „ n ii PC tivism 
ist laissez-faire doctrine, and of an ardent believer • :* Q f t he 
in this respect disclosing him as an adherent o 

Middle Ages, for which he otherwise had economic, and 
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philosophic treatises, the new ideas were not the Oxford 
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Tractarian movement, Disraeli, in Sybil and other novels, advocated 
the rights of the people from a social conservative point of view. 
In decided opposition to the ascetic Tractarian spirit, but in pursu¬ 
ance of the same general aim of ameliorating the condition of the 
people, Kingsley, in The Sair\t's Tragedy (1848), Yeast (1848). 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty (1850), and Alton Jsockc (1850) displayed 
his ideas of Christian Socialism and muscular Christianity. Though 
a promoter of trade-unions and cooperative societies, he has nothing 
of a socialist radical in him. His novels exhibit a rare combination 


of the stalwart bravery of the old Teutonic warrior with deep 
Christian piety and humane social collectivism. 

A long series of other writers cooperated in the same direction: 
Maurice, Hughes, Thomas Hood, Ebenezer Elliott. Thomas Cooper. 
Bamford the Weaver, and, last but not least, Dickens. They all in 
their turn and in their respective lines contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of social reform, to a greater acknowledgment of 
the rights of the people by the governing classes, and towards a 
reaction against the liberal Manchester school. 


As time passed on the socialist doctrines by degrees consolidated 
themselves to the present system, mainly communistic in character. 
And here again some of the leading men of the purely literary world 
were among the first to adopt the new ideas and impress them upon 
the reading public. Inspired by Carlyle, Ruskin after 1850 imbibed 
the social spirit. Socialism in his mind is strangely connected with 
romanticism. He hated the nervous competition of the present 
age, with its materialistic, commercial spirit and capitalistic organ¬ 
ization of industry, he hated the modem division of labor which 
reduced man to a machine, he had an innate aversion to engines and 
factories, they disturbed his aesthetic sense, and he regarded their 
introduction as the principal cause of the general discontent of the 
laboring classes. In Fors clavigcra (1871-94) he called upon the work¬ 
men of Great Britain to join him in order to save English country 
hfe from the invasion of machinery. He longed for a return to 
th e pnm.fve co'.dHio"* of the Middle Ages where every artisan was 
an artist. With all his sympathy for the social current, he had no 
sense for the necessary development of things, like those people 
O the present day who are unable to realise that the organization 
of eap.tal in the form of pools and trusts is merely the inevitable 
react,on against the organization of labor and a necessary outcome 
f the general economic development of our age. If Carlyle’s social 
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in his work on Socialism : Its Growth and Outcome (1893), and other 
writ ings, developed more radical ideas. He, too, is a hater of large 
cities; he, too, in a manner is an admirer of the Middle Ages, but 
without feudalism, monarchy, and church. He preaches the aboli¬ 
tion of the differences of classes, he demands higher wages, shorter 
hours, more chances of amusement for the working people. His 
ideal, like Ruskin’s, was a blending of socialist and artistic elements, 
and in his practical activity as an artist he tried to carry out Ruskin’s 
ideas of the mission of art as a means of refining and adorning the 
every-day life of the people. 

In the field of fiction, the American Bellamy in his Looking Back¬ 
ward (1889) made an attempt at constructing an ideal picture of the 
socialist state to come, and of late H. G. Wells has ventured upon 
similar ground. In dramatic literature Bernard Shaw who, like 
W. Morris, has also taken active part in the socialist movement in 
a series of dramas full of cynical criticism, caustic satire, and grim 
humor, attacks the present foundations of society with a view 
towards a socialist revolution. Though in most of his pieces the 
“tendency” is too obtrusive to make them enjoyable from an 
a*sthetic point of view, some no doubt exhibit a true dramatic spirit, 
and have been successful on the stage. 

On the whole, in surveying the part which socialism plays in 
modern English literature, we receive the impression that though 
it figures in belles-lettres rather more considerably than one might 
at first expect, the influence which the literary representatives of 
socialism have had on the reading public of Great Britain appears to 
have been but small. Even Ruskin’s powerful mind has hardly 
been able to impress his socialist views upon any large circle of 
educated English readers, seeing that socialism has after all gained 
but a scanty influence on the political life of Great Britain and 
America as compared with that of the Continental European states. 

Far more important both in its political and its literary significance 
is the imperialist movement. The commercial spirit of the Manches¬ 
ter doctrine reached its climax in the Little England movement o 
the sixties, which through Granville and Gladstone even gamed con¬ 
trol of the practical policy of the Government, and which (own o 
the present day has its advocates in some prominent represen a n 
of the old liberal era, such as Goldwin Smith, with whom .had tne 
privilege of having a long conversation on the matter on y »e o e 
day. The radical postulate of this group of politicians an wn ere, 
to get rid of the colonies and above all of India as soon as possi , 
could not but evoke a strong patriotic reaction *hic mam cs c 


itself first in literature, then in politics. . 

And here again Carlyle is the leader. In the same imp 
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waged war upon the commercial spirit and utilitarianism in foreign 
polities, his friend Tennyson effectively aiding him in the language 
of poetry. The first work, however, in which the claims of a Greater 
Britain were deliberately opposed to the adherents of Little England, 
was Charles Dilke’s Greater Britain (1st cd. 1867, new ed. 1890), 
which exercised a deep and far-reaching influence on the public 
opinion of England. The new spirit soon showed itself also in politics: 
in direct opposition to the demands of the Little Englanders, Bcacons- 
field, when he came into office, endeavored to bring about a closer 
union between England and India. It would appear that he had the 
somewhat fantastic idea of winning Syria and Palestine for Eng¬ 
land and of founding a continuous Oriental empire under English 
control from the Mediterranean to the Bay of Bengal — a scheme 
with which he resumed a dream of Lord Byron's, whose ultimate 
idea in going to Greece and sacrificing his fortune, his poetry, yea. 
his life, to the cause of Greek rebellion was to lead the modem Greeks 


through battle and victory to the border of India, and thus to be¬ 
come a second, an English Alexander! Beaeonsfield could not carry 
out his ambitious plans, but he at least succeeded in persuading the 
Queen to assume the title of Empress of India (1876), an event that 
was in so far important as it was the first official manifestation of 
the idea of a British Empire. 

The further development of the imperialistic movement in England 
was principally influenced by historical events of extreme significance. 
Up to 1860 England’s command of the sea was practically uncon- 
tested; after that date several new nations sprang up which before 
had almost been dcs quantiUs ntgligeablcs for English foreign policy. 
Germany and Italy were consolidated into national states of the 
first order, and Germany particularly soon entered upon a very close 
commercial competition with England, so that at the present day she 
is her most dangerous rival. France recovered with an astounding 
vitality from the blows which the war of 1S70 had dealt her. In the 
United States a field of almost unbounded possibilities for commercial 
and industrial enterprise opened after the crisis of the Civil War, and 
with the marvelous growth of their industries, the rapid increase of 
their population and wealth, their national importance grew from 
year to year and resulted in their abandonment of the traditional 
Monroe policy and their first effective interference in European 
politics on the occasion of the Spanish War. Russia built a navy and 
made menacing progress in Asia toward the frontier of India Lastly 
Japan, too joined the number of the Great Powers and became 

oVrri of the Europcan nations in the trade and c °” 
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people, and create, by way of reaction, a wave of national pride and 
patriotic enthusiasm which culminated in the desire for a closer union 
of the mother country and the colonies in the shape of an imperial 
federation. A number of prominent writers, both in prose and in verse, 
greatly contributed in making this idea popular. Froude in his Oceana 
(1886) portrayed in vivid pictures the greatness and expanse of the 
empire to the eyes of the British people, and Sir John Seeley, in his 
lectures on The Expansion of England (1883), brought home to the 
hearts and minds, first of the Cambridge students, and then of a wider 
public, the necessity of an imperial union, and helped largely to foster 
and spread the new idea among the professional classes. What 
Seeley and Froudedid in prose essays and addresses, Kipling expressed 
in poetry and fiction. His warm and vivid sketches of Indian life 
and manners went a long way towards creating a new interest in 
India among the British public, while the powerful outburst of patri¬ 
otic feeling in collections of poems like The Seven Seas, etc., which 
indeed is sometimes not far from chauvinism, touched kindred strings 
and found a rejoicing echo in the hearts of thousands of his country¬ 
men. Nor was he the only patriotic singer in the field: the Boer War 
especially produced quite a series of poems of a similar character, 
Alfred Austin, the poet laureate, Swinburne, and others, being among 
those who chimed in with the author of The Barrack Room Ballads and 
The Seven Seas. All these writers paved the way for that chief polit¬ 
ical representative of imperialism, Joseph Chamberlain, whose ambi¬ 
tion it is to become the Bismarck of the British Empire. 

America, too, was not slow to respond to the appeal of the imperial¬ 
istic spirit which in point of fact seems to pervade all nations at 
present. Here again the men of letters had a considerable share in 
the spreading of the new ideas. It was the epoch-marking works of 
Captain Mahan above all that prepared the public for the far-sighted 
and ambitious foreign policy which was inaugurated by President 
McKinley and his counselors, and continued by the present Govern¬ 


ment. 

Besides these political currents there are several of a purely literary 
character. One of the most remarkable features of English poetry 
in the second half of the nineteenth century is the predominance of 
a formal, irsthcticizing tendency. . , 

In the age of Scott and Byron the material interest was grea > 
predominant in poetry. The descriptions of nature and of p ain an 
simple human conditions in Wordsworth’s poems are convcye ^ in an 
unpretending, sometimes even prosaic language; in Sout ai J 
Scott's works it is the story itself and the culture-historical back¬ 
ground; with Byron it is passion and the general view o t e " or - 
it is philosophic and .*rsthetic speculation with Shelley tha orrn e 
essential features in their poetry respectively and claim t e rea er s 
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principal interest. With some of them indeed, as especially in the 
case of Shelley, form and matter arc almost equally balanced, equally 
prominent, but in none of them is form domineering. 

This prevalence of matter, of contents, is still stronger in the tend¬ 
ency of Carlyle’s works, which indeed in a manner arc hostile to all 
poetry. Resulting partly from the tradition of Scottish Puritanism, 
partly from the influence of German thinkers, a rigid moral standard 
is here set up for judging literature, and aesthetic aims arc made sub¬ 
servient to ethics. In the outward garb of Carlyle’s writings, too, 
form is entirely subordinate to matter; his capricious language has 
deservedly been reprimanded for its impossible imitations of German 
models, though it should never be forgotten that underlying this 
rough and rugged surface there is an elementary force of mind and 
character in the Sage of Chelsea which has impressed its stamp upon 
the literature and the thought of a whole age, and it is an unjust 
exaggeration when Gosse compares Carlyle to an ill-tempered dog 
that barks at mankind, “angry if it is still, yet more angry if it 
moves.” 


The same combination of deep thinking with outward formlessness 
recurs in Browning, who adds dramatic power and subtle psychological 
analysis to the moral strength of Carlyle. Striking and original 
though his poetic images frequently arc if judged singly, his language 
in general is the reverse of formally beautiful. 

Although both Carlyle and Browning lived till the ninth decade of 
the nineteenth century, literature in the second half of this century 
was on the whole rather characterized by a trend towards refinement 
of form. In many respects this was directly antagonistic to the style 
of Carlyle and Browning, and derived its inspiration from such lofty 
singers as Shelley, or perhaps even more so from romanticists like 
Coleridge and especially Keats, who endeavored to teach mankind 
the lesson that Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all ye know on 

nf "m.H 1111 / and * n " hosc P° ctr >- thc significance 

of matter decidedly yielded to the beauty of form. 

The victory of the formal element this time was not, as in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, achieved by classicism, but by 

romanticism. Tennyson was strongly influenced by Keats, but in 

worth ir T ! f ey,and,f ° r thc raattcr of tha ‘- also in Worts- 
• u th D ^ t tS and form are i ,arm °niously balanced. It was esDe 
cmlly Ruslan, the apostle of beauty, and his friends the pre-Raphael- 
tes, to whose work this triumph of form was largely due Starting ns 

vLws th f etkica ‘ .'“ndpoint of Cerlyle, which he retain^ in Ids 

Vieas on social policy, Ruskin at the same time supplied what was 
world*** Hc^thus h * a?S ‘ hetiC 10 his vic "' ° f thc 

■tio?of££“ and 0f ,he y0Un ^ r Goner- 
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The latent influence of Coleridge and Keats is noticeable every- * 
where in this new movement. As in the poetry of Keats, the material 
interest in the poems and pictures of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
and their congeners is generally small. The continued repetition 
of similar motives and the perpetual reiteration of the same frail, 
hectic, morbid characters would needs have a monotonous and tiring 
effect, if not counterbalanced by beauty of form, which was therefore 
elaborately cultivated. 

This instinct for formal beauty in poetry attained its maximum in 
Swinburne, who, together with Pope and Byron, is perhaps the most 
marvelous formal genius in English literature. His productions are 
conspicuous for a wonderful word-melody, and he has not unjustly 
been termed the musician among English poets, but the value of his 
creations is lamentably impaired by his irresistible inclination toward 
sacrificing sense to form. In an epic poem like The Talc of Balen the 
interest in the story is entirely overshadowed, the discriminating 
faculty of the intellect is almost lulled asleep by the continuous 
jingling of melodious words and alliterative or rhymed phrases; the 
reader does not even get a clear conception of the poetic pictures 
which form such a prominent feature, for example, in the plastic 


poetry of Keats. 

And it is similar in painting, with which poetry is indissolubly 
connected in the work of the prc-Raphaelites. In the pictures of 
the first prc-Kaphaelite painters, there was at all events variety and 
interest of subject. Burne-Jones is typical for the predominance of 
form. His figures are to a great extent conventional, monotonous, 
tiresome, the effect of his pictures being principally due to the 
beauty of lines and color. In the paintings of Burne-Jones the 
transition to the decorative is clearly visible; the increased emphasis 
is laid upon the decorative element, in the natural course of events 
led to a preference for the industrial arts, which were successfully 
cultivated both by Burne-Jones and by William Morris, and ' vh ‘ ch ' 
principally through the merit and efforts of the latter, have witnessed 
a new era of their development in the lost decades. f , 

English literature had once before seen a period when thc fom>M 
element had the sway over poetry; it was in the age 
age of Drvden and Pope. As in those times, so at the 
find closely correlated with it an ascendency of French 
England which again is not restricted to the forma si exerted 

From 1795 to 1850 the heroes of German ht*ra ure had exerted 

a far-reaching influence on the English world of e e ’ j f 

had been its enthusiastic apostle. According o the n ^ ura *°J 

change the taste of the public became gradually 

tired of it. Now it happened that while the interes 

tu re faded slowly away, and the level of German poetrj l se 
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decidedly declining, French literature witnessed an era of remarkable 
brilliancy: the age of Balzac, Victor Hugo, M6rimdc, Dumas, Saintc- 
Beuve, Musset, Gautier, Augier, Baudelaire, Sardou, Zola, Daudet, 
Maupassant, etc. It was also perhaps not without significance that 
the French court under Napoleon III occupied a leading position in 
Europe similar to that which it had had in the great age of Louis 
Quatorze. Thus it seems natural enough that the interest of the 
English public in French literature and life should have conquered 
the position which in the first half of the century had been occupied 
by the interest in Germany. 

The French influence manifests itself in different directions: it is 
not restricted to the formal side, the elegance of the language and 
terseness of expression, it is also conspicuous in the matter of tend¬ 
ency, and in this respect both the romantic and the realistic schools 
have fallen under the spell of French writers. Neo-Romanticists like 
O’Shaughnessy (An Epic of Women, 1870, Lays of France, 1872, 
Music and Moonlight, 1874, Songs of a Worker, 18S1), John Payne 
(A Masque of Shadows, 1870, Intaglios, 1871, Songs of Life and Death, 
1872, Lautrec, 1878, New Poems, 1880), and Th. Marzials (A Gallery 
of Pigeons, 1873), wrote under the influence of Victor Hugo, Gautier, 
and the decadents, such as Banville, Baudelaire, and Bertrand. On 


the other side, novels, like those by Thomas Hardy, George Moore, 
and George Gissing (who, in spite of a recent utterance of Mr. Wells, 
is after all essentially a realist), would be simply incomprehensible 
without Guy de Maupassant, Zola, and other French authors. 

In criticism, too, French influence is very prominent. Since Ruskin 
and Matthew Arnold most English critics, e. g. Swinburne. Saints- 
bury, Gosse, and others, have shown a decided preference for the 
French school of thinking and feeling. 

A further striking characteristic of English literature at the present 
day is the almost entire lack of dramatic poetry of high standard. 
The effects of the blow which the Puritans inflicted on the English 
drama in 1642 have never been wholly overcome. The theatre is 
still regarded in many quarters, even among the educated classes in 
England and America, as an amusement of lower rank, or rather 
people fail to recognize the educational value of good stage perform- 

*" CCS - ™ erc are no t city ° r COurt ,hcatres as in Germany, where the 

ha ^. ng u s,nc ‘; been officially acknowledged as a source of refine- 

“ d g f', 10 "; Irving ' s endcavors in ‘his direction have 

mod" U “ UCC f S ! U '- PnVate tl,catres - how eve r , naturally favor 
modern sensational pieces which insure full houses. 

mat'finlT !Ti°J high -' lass dramatic poetry in England and America 
Ufe wh1 explana,l0n in ‘ho general growth of commercial 
of ap ', rr Cert8m prOSRic SObriet y in lhe tastes and interests 
people. There is no such lively sympathy with literary ques- 
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tions as there was, e. g., in the eighteenth century. The astounding 
development of sport, moreover, since the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century, absorbs the entire interest of wide circles of the people 
in the hours of leisure and dulls the capacity for amusements of a 
more refined sort. The public that does attend theatrical perform¬ 
ances, wants to be amused rather than educated; hence the preference 
for comedy, farce, pantomime, operetta, and melodrama. Various 
attempts to raise the level of the stage have been without result. 
To-day it is an undeniable fact that most good book-dramas do not 
succeed on the stage, while those pieces that attract the public are 
generally poor poetry. 

Creditable work, to be sure, has been done by the late Oscar Wilde, 
or by living authors like Stephen Phillips and Bernard Shaw, but 
they could not be called first-class dramatists. Paolo and Francesca 
no doubt is full of dramatic vigor, but it is a single scene stretched 
out into a drama. Candida and one or two other pieces of Shaw’s 
have been successful on the stage, but his work on the whole is ham¬ 
pered by a tendency to doctrinairianism. The fact remains that since 
Sheridan England has not had a dramatic writer of first rank. 

Lyric and epic poetry suffer from the same misfortunes. Epic 
poetry indeed has never occupied an important place in English 
literature. But at present lyric poetry is unpopular in England, as, 
for that matter, it is in Germany, where the drama is a favorite with 
the public. 

All literary interests of the English public to-day arc absorbed 
by the novel and the magazines and newspapers. They furnish the 
intellectual daily food of thousands of people. Reading, like stage 
performances, must be light and amusing to insure the relish of the 
public. But the English novel seems to have passed its culminating 
point, and there is reason to hope that we may witness sooner or later 
a revival of the other kinds of poetry like that which followed the great 
age of English novelists in the eighteenth century. 

These would seem to me to be some of the burning questions that 
claim the interest of the historian of English literature. A vast 
amount of work has still to be done before all these problems will be 
adequately treated, and there is a wide field of work for scholars both 
on this side and the other side of the Atlantic. A considerable par 
of this work will fall to the share of American scholarship, which is 
progressing with such astounding rapidity. 
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(Pio RAjna. Professor of Romance Languages and Literature, Instituto R. Stud, 
ml?" n*i Florence, Haly srnce imj). Sondrio. Lombardv. Italy. July 8 . 
1847. D.Litt. cum laude. University of Pisa, 1868. Professor of Latin and Greek 
lR 72 ra ^ re iw y c a L i C i?“ 10f Mo t d . cna ' *808-72; ibid. Royal Lyceum at Milan. 

Milan 7 1874^^1 ^ f » Rorn r a S" Ac , c » dcmia R Scicntifico-littorario. 

Milan, 1874-83. Member of Royal Academy of Science of Turin, corresponding 

£>e?ct£ f Camb C ride,' n M^ a S CM ; nzia I do,lft Cnj! * a - Accademia dei Line!, Dante 
The i Mod ^ k L ^guage Society of America. Author of 

B '*‘ nnwg ' 01 °* Fmth 

In order to account for the evolution of the study of Romance 
medieval literature during the nineteenth century, I begin by placing 
myself at the starting-place, and I look backward. What had been 
done until then? 

It is imperative to keep well in mind that, for the Middle Ages, there 

Lena d f crence Daly and the other nations whom 

language makes her sisters. For the latter, archaic literary productions 

tmnk Th* ° f ,hC trec; f0r Italy they eon =titute the very 

trunk. The contrast, less great in the Iberian Peninsula, where there 

is no break between the old and the new, is most marked in Frm™ 

Jh^th °i soonatn ° toCk *“*■ 

Thus the fourteenth century had not yet closed when I».l i “I 
possessed a literature which could rightly be cdld l 8 ' re ‘ dy 
remained classical even when a second period 521?^‘ . * 

productiveness of the first. ^ d followed the marvelous 

Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, were subjects of constant admiration. 
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And this admiration brought forth a study that took all forms 
permitted by the capacity of the times. Nor was this study restricted 
to the greatest authors. Thanks to them, even the lesser, indeed the 
least of writers, were studied, especially after Tuscany had set up its 
ancient language as the standard tongue. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Italy knew her remote past 
as well as her near past. I cannot indulge in details; but in order to 
measure the work done, it suffices to recall that Italy had already 
produced the Storia of Tiraboschi, an exposition of ordered and ascer¬ 
tained facts that can hardly be surpassed. Nor did Italy stop here. 
Having in the beginning a knowledge, later regained, that other 
kindred people had forestalled her in the vulgar tongues, and that 
their example urged her on, she glanced beyond her boundaries. 
The De Vulgari Eloquentia is filled with the conception of the unity of 
the Romance nations in literature as well as in language. And in the 
second half of the sixteenth century the Eloquentia was worthily 
matched by the sketch of the history of Roman poetry with which 
Giovan Maria Barbieri intended to preface a treatise on the Art of 
Rhyming. 1 The most important place, next to the Italian, is here 
held by the Provencal lyric; and to this all care was always, and by 
the nature of things had to be, particularly turned. Do not let us 
exaggerate the result of this care. No real tradition of Provencal 
doctrine was ever established. Every scholar had, so to speak, to begin 
anew. The fact is nevertheless noteworthy enough; and the Trouba¬ 
dours owed to this Italian care the preservation of many and many 
leaves in their laurel wreaths, and owed to it also that these leaves 
kept more or less green. 2 

In Spain the national spirit was never lulled, and remained ever 
faithful to certain ancient ideals. The name of the Cid particularly 
has never ceased to make all Spanish hearts beat. They certainly 
beat, even in the fifteenth century, when a new art more refined and 
less spontaneous, the acquaintance with Italian models, and human¬ 
istic studies, made them look down contemptuously on those "ro- 


■ Unluckily this work stopped here; and this first book was published. Mis 
known, more than two hundred yeare later by Tiraboschi, under 
somewhat exceptionable, Dell' origin* della poena nmata •• Mo • , f-grand 

1 The harsh words that on this subject burst from the «"{•*£ L*tj *an 

d'Aussv in his introduction to the Fabliaux, Pans, 1779, P' p ’ CftUXOn tlaiss6 
agreeable to Italian cars : «■ D’un autre cot* les Tr oubadours Pmvcn,aux on^ la ^■ 
apr*s eux, je no sais trop pourquoi, unc renomm*e qui a < & triates 
non qu'on so soil laiss* abuser par les *loges {JJfc l'Italic dont ils 

Chanson mors. ou qu on_a.t sMuit. par lean^ OuvrageJ^ X H immor- 


furent 

taliser 


les maltres.* et oil les introduisit 1’affinit* du langage, - • t" urelW0 f or . 

lour m*: noire; et telle fut l’originc de leur grande f e o a 7iuv*sdc l’oubli. 
:onnaissance de deux ou trois Ecnvams ccieores w -hantfrent: et 


tunc. La reconnaissance de deux ou trois wm w Ieg c hant*rent; et 

On les a cru de grands homines parce que Wtrarquc et j^ J^ e ne con^oit l'id*e 
aujourd'hui que peu de gens sont en *tat, ou plutdt que pere°nif’opinion de leur 
de verifier ces pan*gynques trompeurs, •dopua **? ’ ^ aucun qui 

m*rite pr*vaut tellcment. mc-me parmi les gens instnuta, <ju 
ne les croie les pdres de toute notre Literature moderne. 
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mances 6 cantares dc que las gcntcs de baxa 6 scrvil condicion sc 
alegran.” 1 But this art, this knowledge, this culture, powerless to 
produce anything vital, became fatal to the preservation even of what 
preceding centuries had produced, and which they themselves had, 
besides, hardly cared to make widely known. Indeed, was it not pos¬ 
sible to lose even the certainly precious collection of the poetical 
works of an ingenious prince, who flourished as late as the first half 
of the fourteenth century, of Don Juan Manuel? And it is due to the 
contempt of the ancient style, that the history of the Amadis isstill so 
obscure. 1 The national spirit that I spoke of continued nevertheless 
to expand greatly. The sixteenth century produced “romances" 
lavishly, which exalted, vilified, lamented ancient deeds and persons, 
although not restricted to these subjects alone, preluding thereby the 
most fertile theatre, which sprang also from the most intimate fibres 
of the Spanish people. But we would gladly give up this new wealth 
in order to recover, more numerous and in better shape, the humble 
popular models which we now laboriously seek amongst that luxuri¬ 
ant growth. It would, however, be absurd to blame any one. Let us 
rather praise Spain for having preceded other nations in the gen¬ 
eral review of her literary past. This she did with the two Biblio¬ 
thecae of Nicolds Antonio, of which, if the Nova is a mere dictionary, 
the Vc/us, which here alone concerns us, has the order if not the 
connection of history. It is true that what followed was not worthy 
of such a beginning. We have a mere outline in the Origcncs (which 
come down to the times of the author) dc la Pocsia caslillana of Ve¬ 
lasquez, published towards the middle of the eighteenth century;* 
and the Memorial of Sarmiento are rich, but a jumble. 4 But Spain 
makes up for this, and surprises us again with the Colcccion de Pocsias 
Castellanos antcriorcs al siglo XV of Sanchez, which began to appear 
in 1779, in which collection the Cid, amongst other things, first saw 
the light. ° 


The neglect of medieval literature was nowhere so great as in the 
country in which it had been incomparably the most fertile, that is in 
I- ranee. Nowhere was the voice of the past so completely stifled by 
the mutable present. Only the historians, the Romance 'of the Rose 
and certain Romances of the Round Table, escaped oblivion. As for 

Po' rt ;^c^lLob^ a 4^...™ ^ , ,,, ;^ S d ° San,i " an, “ V “ “> C-x'-tab.c de 
* Observe the title at the beginning of our Castilian text- “ • . 

C i'cU T™?FV' 


* MaTnga: 17S4 ^ ° iras UP mas 7 ^ante «*ilo. . ." 
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some of their Carlovingian brethren, they could hardly be recognized 
in the new garb they had been compelled to don. The songs of the 
Troubadours had ceased to be heard as soon as their authors had been 
laid in the grave; and amidst the Italians who moved amongst these 
tombs was seen only one Frenchman, attracted by the example of our 
countrymen, 1 namely, Jean de Notredame; and he would better have 
not been seen there, either. Let us rejoice that the southerner, Notre¬ 
dame, roused, as I believe, the very different northerner, Fauchet. 2 
But Fauchet, and his rival and co-worker Pasquier, had no follow¬ 
ers; 3 and the seventeenth century, which was then beginning, turned 
minds more than ever from the early literature, creating a new 
one inspired by other ideals, which rose to heights that appeared 
even loftier than they actually were. Thus ignorance was united to 
contempt. 4 And ignorance and contempt would have continued till 
the Lord knows when, if at that same time scholarship had not ac¬ 
quired, even in France, a vigor not seen before, and - if from beyond 
seas and rivers a prejudice-destroying wind had not begun to blow. 
To scholarship, as well as to the related natural sciences, every sub¬ 
ject is worthy of study. And study becomes imperative whenever 
scholarship aims at a complete and connected, that is historical, 
knowledge and presentation. This happened even in regard to the 
order of things which concerns us in the times we are going back to, 
exactly the period in which the idea and the need of a literary history 
took shape. Therefore popular medieval literature had to be placed 
beside the Latin in the Histoire Littfrairc, which, after a long pre¬ 
paration by himself and others, Dom Rivet began to publish in 1733, 
with the intention of carrying it from most remote to modern times. 1 
The place granted the medieval popular branch would not have been 
so great if the execution of this grand work had remained in Bene¬ 
dictine hands. In the twelve volumes due to Dom Rivet and his im¬ 
mediate followers, popular literature has a smaller share than the date 
of 1167, which we reach, would demand. The Benedictines felt no 
great liking for this literature, though they were extremely suscepti- 


1 This npp-nrs ns well from general reasons as from the book ***£][• f folir 
to Catherine de Medici, brought to light (the author says) by tbe requ 
gentlemen, two of whom arc Italian, and by one of these two published 

when the printing of the French original was not yet computed. 

2 Fauchet gives “ les noms ot sommaire des oeuvres. de cxxvn l ot 
vivans avant Inn mccc.” Notredamc's troubudoure were seventy-six. , 

3 "I:., vain jusqu'ici.” Dom Rivet will say regretfully, ‘deux do nos auteurs 
do In fin du xvi sidcle out fra* la voie” VlistoireliUtrairedela franct,*. ")- 

‘ Roilean’s verses. « Durant les premiers ans.” etc., are too universal^ known 

to be more than mentioned here. . Sr a vanta 

* Vol. vi. P . 15: ”... Quant aux Itnliens en pwt.cul.cij,un denos 
qui a beaucoup travadkS sur I'origin e de notre •"^j.^fi&raraue. et les nutres 
a pris des Romans Francois In plrtpartde ses nou\ elles. et i ev ibaud Hoi do 

Poetes Itnliens. out pi 116 les plus beaux endroits des chonso Pomanders Fran- 
Navarre, de Gace Brule*. du Ch&tclain de Couci. ct des vieux Romancers 

sois.” 
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ble to the gratification national pride gained or seemed to gain from 
it. They did not appreciate its importance, so that in volume vn, 
which nevertheless marks a remarkable progress, Dom Rivet, even 
for a monument as important as Boethius, limits his quotations to 
nine lines of the fragment made known by the Abb6 Lobccuf, and 
this “pour 6trc moins k charge k scs lecteurs.” 1 A higher degree 
of sympathy and intelligence appears in the dissertations gathered 
and published in the volumes of the Histoire and Mlvvnrcs of 
the Acadtmie Royale des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres. 7 And one of the 
Academicians, La Curnc de Saintc-Palaye, spent all his long and 
industrious life within the recesses of the languages, the literatures, 
the history, of medieval France. It is noteworthy in him that he had 
no sectional preferences, and was the first northerner who turned to¬ 
wards the south, so that from his material, when he had given up all 
hope of elaborating it, came forth the Histoire litUrairc des Trouba¬ 


dours of the Abb6 Millot,* faulty indeed, yet better than its fame. 
His broad patriotism contrasted with the narrow patriotism of Le- 
grand d’Aussy, who. in his introduction to the Fabliaux ou Contes 
du XIT ct du XIIT silcle, published soon after, 4 and owing their 
birth still to La Curnc,* inveighs, for the greater glory of the litera¬ 
ture of the langue d'oil, against “ccs tristes Chansonniers ” of the 
south.* Overlooking this pettiness, we can call the introduction of 
Legrand the most notable review of old French literature which we 
find m the eighteenth century. Quickened with an eager love of its 
subject, it is the fruit of much reading, which Legrand d'Aussy con¬ 
tinued, 7 m preparation, I think, of his promising history of French 
poetry broken off by death.* It is greatly significant, however, that 
the author deems it necessary to publish the Fabliaux, not in the orig¬ 
in ** fc ’ n ° th ‘ n S forbade his accompanying with a translation, 

o o rt^;. abnd6ed - ° pplyingl thou S h improved, the method 
followed for other compos.tions in the Bibliothiquc des Romans ■ 

1 p. xxxi. 

tion^from^the Jj? "" firal contrihn- 

0 V l,o « CArirff* * P uV„ 

J 1779-1781. 

»«quoU matlriau.T nvee 

<•[ “ th ' 5th volume 

"'hSh The volume beam ,he d^'of-A ** *“• nnd '“ ,cr 

6 - ° f D —'when the eentu* 
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The example given thirty years earlier by Barbazan, instead of urg¬ 
ing him on to follow the same path, turns him from it. France did 
not yet seem ready for the publication of original texts. 1 Neverthe¬ 
less as early as 1742, one year before being received at the Academic 
dcs Inscriptions, Levesque de la RavaliSre published the Potsiesdu Roi 
Thibavt de Navarre. 7 This is indeed a swallow that brought no summer. 

I have reached the end of my retrospective review. What I shall 
add to this will concern more the future than the past. As we have 
seen, much had been done in Italy, not much elsewhere. France stood 
in the very rear, although she had labored more than Spain; and this 
was because of the vastness of the task. Yet, both where much and 
where little had been done, things had to be done over. It was the 
least of evils that methods of investigation must be more rigorous, or 
rather that the critical rigor used by some in certain cases should be 
used everywhere. This would be accomplished per se, in consequence 
of a normal progress. But the greatest needs were of a different kind. 
Greater depth and breadth of thought were requisite. Not the mere 
connection, but the intimate relation, the very life of facts was to be 
laid bare, so that scholarship should be the means, not the end. 
And,on the other hand, that taste, breaking its fetters,should acquire 
a full aptitude to appreciate the beautiful wherever it might appear, 
independently of traditional prejudice, the drama, with the scare¬ 
crow of the three unities, is at hand to illustrate better than any 
other kind. This was no venture into unknown regions. Few centuries 
have thought as much as the eighteenth, to which none can deny the 
legitimacy of the title of philosopher, which it assumed (how often was 


mo flatter d’avoir nfTaibli la prevention on quelques personnes pourroicnt Hn 
que la lecture des Homans de Chcvaleric Itoit unc lecture aussi ingrntc ct inuuic 
quo frivolc ct insipidc; qu'il me soil nermis de souhaitcr que quelques gens 
J.ottres se pnrtagent entre cux le plmble travail de lire cos sortes d ouvra^o, 
dont le temps dltruit tous les jours quelques morccaux, d cn fa.re dcs exun.v*. 
qu’ils rapportcront A un systtmc glnlral et uniforme. ... On pourroi' 
parvenir avoir une bibliothdque glnlralc et compete de tous nos 
mans de Chcvaleric. dont la fable, rapportle trta^iwnaircinent. renfcnncro.t ou 
le ditail, ou du moins l’indication de ce qui regarde 1 auteur, ou og , ^ 

nut res auteurs du temps dont il auroit fait mention. On s * | ca P Glnla- 
flrence & tout ce qui pnroltroit de quolque usage pour 1Hwtoirc, ^L 0 mcttro de 

logics, pour les Antiquity francoises et pour la ®? j "sciences. On 

. 1 —i., m ;Aro« cup I o nmi'rls dcs Arts ct aes . . 


pensics ing.-nieuscs.” Thus speaks I.a Curnc in the remarK* 1 ^ ^^j^eRoj/ale 
limit la lecture des anciens Romans de Chevalene, 'f ”*«?., , . i,„ t this design, 

de. Inscriptions il Hr lies I.Cires. xvn. 797-798. Nobodv w.U ,£ w m * ch 
expressed on the 17th of December. 1743, is worthy of note, ixms 
it anticipates facts. nue do leur presenter 

p. Ixxxvu: '* Ce n’est pas connaltre les Lecteurs Franco , m ( mr ignorl des 

■ veil. .Wi Pomrngo cst-il rert* BESrfEi 1752 ; 


un pareil trnv 
Gens de Let t res 


with* publislVing’ in .’£££ SkSJA * “ , ‘" d «« od 

luck, and was reprinted in 17.56 and 1760. historical nature for taking 

> M. de la Havnlk're had had special reasons of an l.istoncai 

interest in those poems. 
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the phrase “esprit philosophiquc” and its reflections on the lips!), 
although in taking this epithet the eighteenth century intended to 
identify itself with Voltaire, and we confirm the epithet by reason 
of Vico and Kant. And in seeking the intimate cause of things, 
thanks to the scientific method bequeathed to it by its predecessor, 
the eighteenth century had gained its training. Then it had brought 
all nations into closer contact, and had carried even into the realm 
of literature the need of universal knowledge and representation.' 
This contact, even though only mechanical, prepared exchange and 
reciprocal action. And the general tendency was here of more con¬ 
sequence than one of its specific determinations: the falling of the 
barriers that kept England unknown to the Continent. The know¬ 
ledge of Shakespeare was of capital importance; and not much less 
important in the present, lasting besides in its results, was the bring- 
ing to light of the pretended poems of Ossian. Palates gained new 
strength from this unaccustomed food, the efficaciousness of which 
was all the more helpful because it did not lend itself to true and 
proper imitations. Hence a return to more normal conditions en¬ 
sued.’ All this and more the eighteenth century offered; but unfor¬ 
tunately in a state of aspiration, of preparation, of semi-conscious¬ 


ness. And causes existed without the ensuing effect. Therefore the 
same judgment can come from Andres and La Harpe : Andres, the 
author of the audacious work which purports to be “A critical 
history of the vicissitudes that literature has suffered amongst all 
nations ” (literature means to him, besides art in every form, all 
that knowledge can grasp), “a philosophic image of the progress it 
has made from its origin to the present times in all its branches in 
general, and in each branch in particular ”; and La Harpe, the man 
who knows nothing and sees nothing beyond the Greeks, the Lat- 

immfvT ITl n ^ ° f ^ XIV and th<? P Criod "hich 

immediately followed. Hearken to this judgment: “ Neither Shakc- 

n ° r i Vcga ’ n ° r Castro ’ nor Calderon, nor all the 
English and the Spanish poets together, suffice to eounterbalanee 
the dramatic merit of the great Corneille." These are the words of 


Itaclf into the "Five Books" (Viccndc della Uitrrn ?uJ r -J 1 -* “ nd tran sformcd 
°' dedicated 

pourquoi pas? “ he no^ef^r ^ferni" d ’ Auss - v - “ Eh I 

EdT/T'" the T : aM du » hu 1 n<|re<i 

•caged that amon* the ancient noet* *• ch : lx * * ,a d acknow- 

t«mps avoient de to politcsse”: “LesArts les Srien et <Jui P° ur 1° 
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Andrds ; 1 but if they did not take too much scholarship for granted, 
they might be those of La Harpe. 

To the nineteenth century is due the credit of turning semi-con¬ 
sciousness and aspirations to full self-knowledge, and of uniting 
brooks and torrents into one great flood. A scarcely definable in¬ 
fluence is traceable even here to the French Revolution, awful 
storm, as we are apt to figure it, which, however, cleared away an 
unbearable sultriness, and which, whilst it strewed the ground with 
branches and trunks, revived the energy imprisoned in the soil. It 
certainly stands between two ages which it renders vastly different 
one from another. 

But a foreign nation shared in a singularly large degree in the work 
which we wish to survey: the German nation, which was led to fulfill 
this office by a chain of circumstances, beginning with the very fact 
of her being foreign ; a condition which might at first appear a diffi¬ 
culty. This would have been an obstacle if the Germany of the eight¬ 
eenth century had not purposely thrown all her windows wide open, 
so as to look out on every side, and so that light and air might pour 
in from every direction. The apparent disadvantage was thus 
changed into the immense advantage of feeling for any literature, 
for any single literary product, an interest determined only by 
intrinsic reasons. That universality was set up as a principle was 


due largely to the fact that, from a literary point of view, Germany 
may be considered a new nation, just then traversing its classical 
period. In this universality the simple and popular, to which, 
through natural disposition and through historical motives, the 
nation had always remained alive, shared to such a degree as often to 
become a governing criterion. And to this, sometimes fused with it, 
sometimes distinct, was coupled the love of national subjects. This 
did not in the least prevent Germany from attaining great vigor of 
speculative and scientific thought, which penetrated everywhere, 
ejuickened everything, even scholarship, and for which the univers¬ 
ities were fertile and marvelous workshops. It is, therefore, easy o 
understand that the first history of modem literature, in which the 
knowledge of facts and {esthetic considerations were on a par, s ° 
be Germanic. Certainly Frederik Bouterwek, who published eleve 

volumes from 1801 to 1819, 2 and in a deliberate succession corresp 

ing to an organized plan, passed from Italy to Spain an o » 
and from there to France and England, ending up wit erm > 
not carrv away a more mass of information from his Romance 
W. HO conceives his history as a - Geschichte des ^thetjschen 
Geistes und Gcschmacks,” * and in “Geist and 


* Vol. X. p. 423. in the original edition ofParma. d dreizehnten Jahr- 

* Geschichte der Pocsic und Iirredsamkeit $ext dem brute a.s 

hunderts. .... . -♦ the head of the first volume. 

* See at the very beginning the general preface at the 
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easily recognize the "esprit” and the "goflt” which were so dear to 
the minds and the lips of the French of the eighteenth century. 
Let us recall that Montesquieu, author of the memorable Esprit dcs 
Lois, undertook to write an essay on taste for the Encyclopedic. 
But the taste of Bouterwek, though not always faultless, is not pre¬ 
judiced, like that of the French, whom he blames for taking from the 
century of Louis XIV the standard of judging all that had been done 
previously. 1 It is a pity, therefore, that in this work Provencal litera¬ 


ture is omitted, and a small share allowed Old French, although the 
reason for this is easily seen. It is to be found in the insufficiency 
of preparatory studies, 2 rather than in the circumstance that nomi¬ 
nally (only nominally) the work began with the end of the thirteenth 
century,* or in the conviction that others had sufficiently covered the 
ground in the encyclopedic collection of which this history of litera¬ 
ture formed a part. 4 The scarcity of the work done by others, and 
the difficulty of seeing for himself, did not deter Bouterwek from 
putting together a history of Spanish literature, that for a long time 
remained the only one worthy of the name. 6 

He was no German, indeed, he, who, going back to its origin, 
changed his family name, Sismonde, into "Sismondi.” He was 
from Geneva and was familiar with the German and the English 
tongues. His abode in different countries, his varying occupations 
even, had contributed to increase the breadth of thought in a pre¬ 
viously well-disposed intellect. And this breadth was increased by the 
influence of Coppet: wonderful intellectual forge, where French and 
hammers, handled by the robust arms of Benjamin Constant, 
of Wilhelm Schlegel, and of many others, in the presence of and with 
the incitement of Madame de Stacl.-thc very synthesis of the 
revivified and of the revivifying France of the eighteenth century 

C “ Ch ° ,h " ,n striking sparks from the iron they 
unceasingly hammered. In 1811. before an audience amongst whom 

; v - PP: >v-v. 

n.i«K MiJtt i£ " d - & h n c ,v L ^ r “ tur d " 

Gcschichtsclirciher finden!” nanoscbriftcn hmiangUch vertrauten 

I See p. 440. not* 1. 

buropa cbenso lehrrcich. als ausfolirlich rrrfthlt ” u neueren 


langucs 
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were also many girls, Sismondi undertook to paint a picture similar 
to the one of Boutenvek; and out of this half-fulfilled task grew his 
work, De la litterature du Midi de VEurope. This work seeks to 
present facts, not to go in for original research. It owes much to 
Boutenvek, and acknowledges it. Being published when little 
yet was known, it fell into serious errors. But it is the work of 
a thinking mind. It served well to diffuse among the Romance 
people a critique which is human, not national; which feels the need 
to grasp much in order to comprehend; which goes deep, which soars 
high. We feel the air of Coppet. 

When publishing, Sismondi could, for the Italian literature, take 
advantage of the Histoire Lilt&raire de Vltalie of Gingueng, which 
likewise grew out of a course of lectures, given in 1802-03, 1805-06. 
I note the fact of this genesis which is repeated not a few times (even 
the oral exposition of Old French literature on which Marie Joseph 
Chenier ventured about this time, 1 was much praised), because it 
certainly served to give literary history more connection 3 and to 
enrich it with other material than mere facts. But it is not due to this 
alone 3 that the history of Ginguenl, which cannot so far as scholar¬ 
ship goes be compared to Tiraboschi’s, has far more life, and proceeds 
from outward considerations to inner ones. Time and environment 
certainly cooperated with great efficacy. And the very phenomenon 
of a Frenchman who takes upon himself to describe the vicissitudes 
of a modern foreign literature proves the change in the times. Nothing 
similar had, if I do not err, ever happened before. 

Ginguen6 goes back to the beginning, and this leads him to follow 
even the phantom of a powerful Arabic influence, a phantom fol¬ 
lowed with better reason by Andrds, 4 and which was afterwards to be 
called up afresh by Sismondi and not a few others. And he dwelt 
quite a little on the Troubadours. He followed untrustworthy guides. 
Yet during the short span of life still granted him (he died in 1816). 
he took upon himself “The Troubadours' 1 in the Benedictine Hts- 


1 The course of lectures on this subject by Chtaier’ was held in the^cars 
1807. And the lectures regarding; the Fabliaux «™1 Novels p Wcmpubhsljc ^ 

* Consider how things appeared to the mind of Dom R ^'\, n 5. H : st oirc. parce 

taking his grand work (vof. I. p. xxn): *‘En lui donn “^ c “^rtir ce litre. U 
qu’il est plus commun et qu’fc la ngucur toute narrat on pc telles que 

scmbleroit peut-otre qu’on y dOt donner une histoire . i.ujgtoire lit^rairc 

sont les nut res histoiresordinaires. . . . Mais ll n en est PJ* . j, m j'Histoire 
comme de 1’Histoire de rEglise, par cxemple. ... u l e sont dans 

Litdrnire. ou les faits sont independents les uns cMa it ^ r QU ’ 0 n la divisant 

1’Histoire de la vie dcs Saints, on ne peut gudres la bien tr un Auteur, 

par titres ou articles, dans lesquels on raporte de suite cc v • 'jj together, 
avant de passer A un autre.” In all this truth and j t jg true that, once 

* The first volumes only correspond to courses of lecture*- 

on this track it was natural to go on in the same ngnj**-. p. 434. note 1) had 

‘ Andres had had predecessors; among whom Uart>*cn^ j; for his method of 
been perhaps the most ancient, and also. I think, tne moav 
reasoning. Consider hi6 chapters iii and iv. 
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toire LitUrairc, 1 intrusted to the Institut in 1807. It was a happy 
decision to resume, after forty years, the noble enterprise which had 
been breathing its last since the death of Dom Rivet, who first con¬ 
ceived it. The Histoire LitUraire never had been,and never succeeded 
in being, a true history. And it was not made one by the Discours 
surl'Elat des Lcttrcs which preface every century, " discourses ” that 
have besides the inevitable fault of condensing into a synthesis things 
not yet analytically known. 2 It always remained a “bibliotheca” 
even after abandoning the mechanical device of chronological order 
by dates of death. There is besides this no difference between it and 
the volumes entitled Notices et extraits de tnanuscrits, which the 
Academic des Inscriptions began to publish in 1787, and where in the 
fifth volume we already find ample space given to Old French. In 
arrangement only is there a difference from the Manuscrits frar^ais 
de la Iiibliothtquc du Roi, which later came from Paulin Paris. But 


this lack of organism permitted an almost absolute liberty of move¬ 
ment, which turned out most useful. It is due especially to this that 
the Histoire Litttraire has increased remarkably the knowledge of 
French literature in the vulgar tongue, which in this phase began to 
occupy a far greater place than it had ever occupied before. And 
with this progress, what had been done did not satisfy. Hence 
delays and journeys backward, which, if they destroyed even the 
shadow of an historical plan and resulted in not reaching far into 
the fourteenth century after one hundred years of labor, neverthe¬ 
less came near enough to the ultimate goal. 

The awakening which showed itself would have rejoiced Legrand 
d Aussy.» Nor would he have considered unreasonable the reprint 
which M6on made of the Fabliaux of Barbazan.« M«on would surely 

IT* WUh ^ *° ma " * * 05f ' 18I3 ‘ "ith the 

addition to the Fablxaux, 1824, and the Roman du Rcnart, 1820; and 
he would have been delighted with Roquefort, who in his Glouaire do 
la langue romane, 1808, offered a tool useful for the rending of texts.* 
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Little by little the literature of the “ langue d’oil ” awoke from 
its centuries of sleep: and we can say that the literature of the 
“ langue d’oc ” arose and walked. Francis Raynouard, mature and 
well known in other lines, was prompted by love for his native 
region to give himself up to his studies with great zeal; and this zeal 
proved very fruitful. It is a grievous error for the French to con¬ 
sider him the founder of Romance philology. And the title of 
Grammaire comparee, which was read for the first time on one of his 
volumes, 1 and which Raynouard owes to Frederick Schlegel, 2 no 
longer misleads any one. The author lacked scholarly training; 3 but 
the lucid choice of Provencal texts which he edited, and the Lexique 
Roman on which he labored so long, constitute an imperishable work. 
A comparison with the contemporary Parnasse Occitanien enhances 
the merit of Raynouard’s work far more than it diminishes its 
originality. The difference is seen in the effect. The Parnasse Oc¬ 
citanien had none ; 4 the works of Raynouard became known in France 
and abroad, and everywhere (unfortunately accompanied by erron¬ 
eous ideas) they spread a knowledge of the Provencal. Even our 
Giovanni Galvani owed them much,* although his incentive to work 
in this language came, not from them, but from his ancient fellow 
citizen Giovan Maria Barbieri and from Francesco Redi. Italian 
tradition had not ceased to work.® 


cation to do la Rue boars the date of 1819, while most of the copies bear on the 
title-page " 1832.” The book was not easily sold. 

1 Tome sixii-me, contcnant la Grammaire comparte des longues de l Europe laXtne, 
dans leurs rapports avec la langue des troubadours. The date of this volume is 1821. 
And the verb " comparer ” appears often in the text. In the same way appears in 
it *'comparaison." 

* As known, he was the first who spoke of " vcrglcichonde Grammatik, in the 

memorable book Ueber die Spraehe und Weisheit der lndier, Heidelberg. 1808, 
p. 28. However, it was not from this book, but from conversations with the 
author and with his brother William, both his friends, that the inspiration must 
have come to Raynouard. . . .. . , . . 

* “ Ravnouards arbeiton scheinen mir nur bis zu einem gewisaen P un _^, 

worth,” declared Jakob Grimm to Die* {Zeit.f. roman. P^lol, vol v? Vi P - Hio 

Dicz in return: “ Was Raynouard botrifft, so stimmc ich Ihrem Urthedebci. d 
vornchmc Halturg dcs Vcrfassers sehndct dem Werke• erstaunheh, or sogte m.r 
s.-lhst, or babe nicht mchr Keben wollcn ala was er.nicht sdbst '•^tand^taba. 
das Obrige soi unverstandlich und des Abdrucks nicht worth u : tlcro » U r- 
man mchrore wicl,.i K e und bci den Troub ben.rene L.eder. Seme 
kcnntinsso in diosom Fach sind mir sehr zwcideutig, ich glaube, cr 

stchen geblieben ” ( Ibid . vol. vn. p. 486.) , , not Y ct been 

* Dio*, in January. 1826, seven years after the publication, had y 

able to got it. He received it shortly after from Gnmm. //„ ^ df , 

* lie acknowledges it speaking. " Ai Lettori of his Ossenazi mnni 

T rovatori. Modena. 1829, p. 7: “ Le Operc del eh. R»y"° ,,ar o < e rac gfi confcsso 
di tutti, ed io non chc no fugga, ne desidcro anzi il conlronto, r t|mn thc 

discopolo o massimo ammiratore.” These words would oear vears 

truth, if they had not ns corrective a letter which Galvani nTOtc^nme^as .. ^ 
of his life to Pietro Rertolotti. and which has been and reprinted bv 

Noline inlorno alia vita ed allc opere di Mom. C .f^Sy of Galvani himself. 

Antonio Masinelh in the Not me ^lorno alia vita edalle oper Iar8 the 

Modena. 1874. p. 10. In that letter Galvani relates, with many f 

origin and progress of his Provencal studies. Dr oceeds from the Italian 

* Therefore Cavedom also, as an offset of Galvani, 
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Of Romance philology proper, as we understand it now, Raynouard 
can be considered the godfather, not the father. Its father was 
a foreigner. And what could he be but a German? The German 
scholar, young or old, was in the condition of an agriculturist expert 
in agrarian chemistry, provided with all instruments invented by 
modern mechanics, who undertakes to cultivate a soil whose previous 
workers had been satisfied to use old manners, old spades, and old 
plows. Uhland is an eloquent example of this. Ludwig I’hland 
was a youth of twenty-three when, in 1810, having gone to I’aris 
for the study of laws, he got deep into the study of French medieval 
literature, turning at once to the MSS. Having returned after only 
eight months, he published, in 1812, a paper Ucbcr das altfranzo- 
sischc Epos, 1 a beacon of light in the heavy darkness. This light shone 
oidy for the Germanic world. The Latin world continued for some 


time to confuse, as had been done until then, distinct things, and 
to speak of “Romances of Chivalry” as one genus subdivided into 
three species: Carlovingian romances, the Romances of the Round 
Table, Amadfs and its family. 

The value of his example is increased by the fact that Uhland was 
above all a poet. A poetic soul and poetic skill were also found in 
Frederick Diez, his junior by only seven years. Nor did he prove 
wanting in thesequalities when he turned to the Spanish “ romances,” 
either in reviewing the Silva dc romances viejos of Jakob Grimm, or 
the Sammlung Spanischer Romamcn of Dipping, or in publishing 
the Altspamsche Romamcn in his own translation.* Spain was of all 
Romance nations the one which exercised the greatest charm on 
Germany. She exercised this charm through her ballads, Herder 

Berlin. In the re^^^thU'SriW!i od l l>, '« un * Polish « t 
reprinted in Upland's Schrilten zu7cJchichu* bc ®^ n i. but lt Wfta 

Stuttgart. 1869. p. 327 ff. * * Dlchlun 9 vruf Sage, vol. iv, 

iSn ,ch ’ zu vcronlasscn dass derdeutschc Goist dnSS,?? ZU , . ntPrcss ' rcn ; 

IS™ 

Dif«;3 C S p - «■) What the conditions in P Pn,n ?Y 1 . a waa 

aurital'' ?- r 0,fri gen und raannigfaltieen ^ sa,d . ,n ( , he 

nusl&ndischcn lateratur un*r un, nTver 
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being the principal promoter of their study; through her theatre; 
through her history even. Italy had her share, however, in Diez’s 
mind; 1 and a preponderant share soon fell to Provence, largely 
owing to Raynouard, whose Choix the attention of Diez was first 
directed to by Goethe. 2 Raynouard furnished materials and tools; 
William Schlegel, who would have become a Provencal scholar of 
great merit if his many-sidedness had left him time for it, was an 
inspiring power. Well fitted out, Diez went to Paris in 1824. And 
he performed a miracle greater than the one performed by Uhland. 
For was it not a miracle that three months’ stay sufficed to per¬ 
mit the composition of such classic works as Die Poesie der Trou¬ 
badours and Lebcn und Werkc der Troubadourst He had preceded 
them by a dissertation Ucber die Minnehofe, which proved to be 
a challenge to Raynouard, who had treated ex-professo of the same 
subject. David met Goliath and slew him. He showed that the 
pretended feminine law-courts, which it was claimed had, during 
the Middle Ages, held jurisdiction in matters of love, solving prac¬ 
tical and poetical questions, had grown out of misunderstandings 
and deceptions. But Goliath and his followers pursued their way 
as if nothing had happened. The talk about “Courts of Love” 
in the anti-critical sense of Raynouard continued. And, indeed, in 
a time very near to us, in the South of France, the extreme was 
reached of restoring to them a semblance of life, which still holds 
out. 3 They remained a symbol par excellence of the environment in 
which lived the Troubadours, 4 whose art was called by the ana¬ 
chronistic designation of “gaya sciensa,” first used by the over- 
rhetorical academy of Toulouse, when gayety had in truth vanished. 
The two expressions — gaya sciensa, cours d'amour — can serve as 
a touchstone: when they arc heard, modern criticism has not yet 
penetrated. 3 


weniger. odor viehnehr gar keiner Aufmerksamkeit worden. Mm I^ 

nicht nllein in ciner ganzlicher> Unwissenhe.t•der.elbcn. n anhrt^ 
glcichgOltig. dass man aich nicht einmal die MQhe gicbt, zu u Prilfung 

5 ns. ro Aclitung vordicno, ja man Ut wohl gar so ungorecht. a.e olmc rru 
schlechterdings zu verachtcn ” of the of 

* As enrlv ns 1819 he wrote many pages on the ° trI In S l n (ion. viz., 

Petrarch published bv Karl Frtrster, and many others on a Kleinere Arbeilen 
tliat of Orlando Furioro by Karl Strcckfuss. See Fnednch 

und Recensionen. hrsgg. von H. Brevmann. Munich 188.J, PP- FrinnfTU ngsxeorte, 

* The fact is attested bv too good an authority (see Stengel, ^ IgJ8 ^ 
p, 22, note 1), to be doubted. Of the work of Ravnouard, w 

visited Goethe, onlv the first volumes were P'i‘ , .'. , , s '' ed - . the 15th of 

* The first Cour d'amour was held by the “ Felibres at C rpc * i^tnruf, vol. 
September, 1891. An account of it can be found in the « 

vn, 251 ff. , _ ,(Paris, 1876) to the 

4 A. Merav gave the title La vie au temps dee Cours d a trouvtres. 

book which should serve as a counterpart to his Vwflu ' r 0 f picz, when, in 
4 Therefore gaya sriencia could be heard ako from tjc *d about the Obser- 
1820, he gave an account about the first volume of the o ( „Uin. Arb . M . Recens, 
rations sur la langue el la literature proven^ales of Schleg t 

p. 39). 
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After this first period Diez took up especially linguistic investi¬ 
gations. He meant to do for the family of Romance languages what 
Grimm had done for the Germanic family; and he succeeded to an 
unparalleled degree. Just through this he became the founder of 
Romance philology, that needed indeed a solid foundation. For 
linguistic studies can, from their very nature, be converted into 
pure science more easily than literary ones. But even for the latter 
a knowledge of the structure and the history of the language is of 
inestimable value. This Diez himself proved every time he returned 
to the realm of literature. His last return, worth mentioning for 
the subject, is in the little book, Uebcr die erste portugicsischc Kunst 
and Hofjxicsie, of 18C3. 

Diez was an exquisite fruit of the Germanic tree, not an isolated 
phenomenon. Therefore we find him surrounded by a whole pleiad 
of other scholars, amongst whom he will only gradually take the place 
of leader and master. Here we shall find Bekker, whom his quality of 
classical philologian shall not deter from joining Uhland in his 
studies in Paris, from printing the very first Chanson dc gcsle 
(which by chance was in Provencal version), from bringing to light 
with the Donvcsin de la Riva monuments of our Italian literature, 


rich in varied dialects; here also Ferdinand Wolf, vigorous pion¬ 
eer in the researches, still faulty in many respects, in the rhythm¬ 
ical and musical forms of the Middle Ages; ‘ here Witte, who will 
acquire the leadership in Dante studies; here a swarm of other 
editors of texts and investigators. And a younger generation will 
grow up by the side of the older one. And we shall have Bartsch with 
lus Peire Vidal — an important example of the extension of the crit¬ 
ical method in reconstructing texts — with the most useful Provencal 
and French chrestomathies, 1 with abundant writings and public¬ 
ations. We shall have Theodor Muller, Conrad Hoffmann, and a 
multitude of others beside. And always greater will become the 
p ace which Romance philology has, from the very beginning, been 

A °7l d i°, takc ’ by thcir vcry libcral rulcs - in Orman universities. 
And the labor of the instruetors will be strengthened by the coopera¬ 
tion of the students, who will produce an infinite number of doctors’ 
dissertations, frail twigs taken singly, not to be broken when gathered 
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und-Kuvslhedrr im Mitte taller. Heidelberg 1841 tdktmAm§t* kirchcn- 
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in a bundle. Even in this domain Germany will show the compact 
ranks that have rendered her victorious in war, in politics, in indus¬ 
tries, as well as in science generally. 

Let us cross the Rhine. They have not idled, indeed, in France 
since we have left her. How could they idle, when, to the natural 
increase of the movement that we have seen in its beginning, was 
added the fact that the free literary tendencies of the so-called 
“ romanticism ” grew and took shape? It is not without significance 
even for us that this movement was due especially to a Germanic 
impulse, and significant also, in its nebulosity, is the designation 
itself, which, whether we will or not, takes us back to the pure Middle 
Ages. 1 The at traction of the Middle Ages grew more intense, and with 
it the attraction of all that which, though belonging to modern times, 
had preserved a flavor of the Middle Ages. 

We can therefore imagine what an echo answered the eloquent 
word of Yillemain, when, from his chair in the Faculty des Lcttres, 
he opposed to the mean criticism of the eighteenth century a criticism 
winged like an eagle, a human taste to the narrow taste which had 
ruled so long. In Villemain Madame de Stael is continued and 
completed. The historical sense which permits the appreciation of 
lasting beauty through changeable conditions is wide awake. 2 And 
Villemain will speak of Shakespeare, of Provencal literature, of Old 
French, of Italian, of Spanish. And from a chair more solemn than 
the one from which, a few decades earlier, the high priest of the 
criticism of his time declared “monstrous and full of queerness " the 
Divine Comedy, granting it only many scattered beauties of style 


1 Remember how the word “ romantique” is defined by Madame de Stall, who. 
“Si . . . n’a pas tout A fait invent* 1c mot, . . . I'a popularise” (Sorcl, Mmc, 
de Stad. in the collection Lee grands ferixaine Jran^ais, p. 171): “On prend quel- 
quefois I© mot clossiquc comme synonym© de perfection. Jc m’en sere ici dans une 
autre acception, cn consultant la polsic clnssique comme cello des anciens et la 
polsie romantique comme cclle qui tient do quelque manidre aux traditions 
chevaleresques. Cette division s© rapporte Igalemcnt aux deux Ares du ^ondj^ 
cclle qui a prlcld* I’ltablissement du christianisme et cell© qui l’a suivi. {/bid., 
p. 172.) Did perhaps this passage of the general preface of Boutcrwek (vol. I. p. > v > 
influence her? “Die erstc Poesie in neu-europaischen Sprachen ist die frohliche 
Kunst’ (gat/a srimria) der Troubadours, und die erstc Prosa nach dem A usster non 
der lateinischen Yolkssprache die romantischc in den R i 11 e r g e s cn i cn t p m t 
der letzten Halfto des dreizehnten und der ersten des vierzehnten Jnhrhunderw. 
Another passage of Routerwek in the preface to the History of French1.7^™ ’ 

(p. v) issued in 1806. seems noteworthy to me: “. . . die ilbngeri>> erne • • • 
aus denen man den romantischen G c i s t der altfranzflsischen t 
seinen freilich nicht soel. ganten. aber in einem hOheren Sinnc P oc 1 t, ®^ hen ,,' r ,, nr(rpn 
gen und Aeuss*rung«-n lerncn konnte. grossten Theils in Handschnfton r f 

geblieben sind.” The author puts himself in evidence by the different 
printing the two words that are here of interest to us. . ... ... /iqoon 

* Cotirs dr LitUratnre franco ire. Tableau du dir-huitume sxtele, vo .- • 

: “ Est-cc quo toutes ces bizarreries de 1’imagination grccquc ** ? 


187: 


i ces inzarrenes ae i imagmunvu ^,- .. . ? Faut-il 
*t* vraiment intollmblcs pour le l>on gofit du xvii* et du xvjn sieci 
decider ccpendant quo ces fantnsques inventions *taient absurdes. j** s 

qu'il n’y a pas un *tut de social. un *tat de l’imagination ° _. a ; rnt une 

puissent avoir lour grandeur, leur Inergie? Faut-il mer mime <juc' . . 

beaut* durable, pour qui saura les comprendre par cctte imaginat q 
contemporaine de toutes les Ipoqucs?” 
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and expression “that might be vividly felt by the author's country¬ 
men, and even some fragments of general beauty sufficient for the 
admiration of all nations,” 1 he ended the study of Dante by calling 
him not only the greatest poet of the Middle Ages, but “a poet 
whose sublime and spontaneous verses will never be forgotten as 
long as the Italian tongue exists, as long as poetry is beloved in the 
world.” * 

Villcmain could speak of Dante with first-hand knowledge; but the 
greater part of the medieval domain was for him (nor does lie at all 
hide this) 3 an unknown country. Hence it is all the more noteworthy 
that he should enter there to stay. 4 Far different is the ease of a man 
for whom towards the end of the very year that Villcmain ventured 
on these shores, 1830, a new chair of LitUralurc Etrangtrc had been 
founded in the same Faculty des Lcttrcs. 4 " Have you not known 
in Paris, Fauriel, the editor of the popular songs of Greece? He 
is one of the pleasantest Frenchmen I have ever met, and at that 
time” (in 1814) “he did much in Provencal, possessing accurate 
copies even of MSS. in the Vatican, and intending to publish some 
longer narrative compositions that Raynouard does not mention at 
all.” Thus Jakob Grimm wrote toDiczin 1820.* “Oneof the pleasant¬ 
est I renchmen ”; let us add, ingenius of the richest, and, perhaps, also 
the greatest scholar amongst them. And how well within him the 
powers of the mind, which transformed into living forces the heavy 
food of erudition, answered to profound goodness! Consider Fauriel, 
such as Sainte-Bouve has known how to paint him with his magic 
palette, 7 look at him as lie shows himself in his letters, and then try 

ass is. 
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» SES roman - vol. vi, p. 501. 
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not equally to admire and love him, as Alessandro Manzoni admired 
and loved him with his whole soul. I find a resemblance, striking 
in every respect, between Fauriel and him who would surely (and 
how much more worthily!) have spoken to you in my place, if he had 
not been taken from us before his time. He shared with Gaston 
Paris an unquenchable thirst of knowledge. This thirst led them 
in great part to the same sources: classical languages and literature, 
modern literature, Romance and Germanic, the literature of the 
Middle Ages, linguistics, which in Fauriel’s time had hardly begun, 
and popular poetry; and Fauriel accomplished what Paris only 
longed for. 1 He mastered two Oriental languages: Sanscrit (which, 
together with Ch6zy and Frederick Schlegel, he introduced among 
the French) and Arabic. And if Gaston Paris knew Russian, 
Fauriel knew the Bask language, and moreover Celtic, which might 
make him the object of special envy. I regret to break off this com¬ 
parison without exhausting it. 

Averse, as much as any one ever was, to notoriety, Fauriel had 
communicated but little to the public of his persistent and manifold 
studies, of his intense meditations, when, almost sixty years old, he 
was installed in the chair of the Faculty des Lettrcs. From thence 
he spoke, and this was his principal mode of publication. In 1831 
and 1832 he lectured on Provencal poetry; in the two following 
years on Dante, of what preceded and prepared him, of the lin¬ 
guistic history of Italy. And the habit of writing his lectures per¬ 
mitted, sooner or later after his death, these courses at least, 
amongst many he had held, to be published in book form. 2 They 
are as rich in thought as in fact, and can still be valuable to whoever 
runs no risk of being carried away by certain aberrations. They con¬ 
tain yeast for many a batch of bread. The most noteworthy thing in 
Fauriel, and that which shows him .essentially modern, is his yiyi 
curiosity concerning origins. With this, and to the strong liking 
which, from earliest youth, he had felt for simple and spontaneous 
poetry, was allied his intense interest in epic poetry. He a 
studied (and this means that he compared) the Indian, the I crsian, 
and the Germanic as well as the Greek monuments. And he was 
well acquainted with Wolf’s ideas concerning Homeric poem . 
What a pity that, being a southerner, he was soon attrac c 
by the literature of the langue d’oc than by that of the langu , 
and that the very nature of his chair made him persevere in 1 
the end! The consequence of this was that, instead o s uc 


Pa-inth 


1 See the note of inv commemorative speech on Poris in the 
demia della Crusra. “ Adununra pubblica del dl 27 diccwirc, • ^ "' t |,p other 

* The one. in 1847, under the title Ihstmre de la TAtUrolure italiennes. 

seven years Inter, I)»nlc rt /«* Originrs de la Langue el vo l. n, p.223; 

* See what is said by Mold in the Histoire de la Pots* Prosaic, ,Y 

and a short note of mine in the liomania, vol. xiv, P- 
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French epic poetry where it really was, he studied it where ho imag¬ 
ined it to be. But he again shows depth of thought and sharp 
insight by the importance he gives this kind. 

Fauriel's pretensions to claim the epic poetry of France for the 
southern region 1 awoke the eager opposition of Paulin Paris, a youth 
who, imbued with the spirit (I do not say with all the ideas) of the 
Romantic School, had vowed himself to the literature of the Unique, 
d'oil. He so well understood the value of the epic that he began the 
publication of a collection of texts concerning it, a collection which 
would certainly have deserved to harbor the highest product, not 
only of its kind, but of all the literary French Middle Ages. The 
Chanson dc Roland saw the light through the efforts of one of t he other 
scholars and exhumers of old texts, who had by this time grown 
numerous. But amongst all who then wandered through the halls and 
recesses of the old and no longer silent castle, none can contest the 
leadership with Paulin Paris. Therefore when, in 1853, a special chair 
for Old French literature was founded in the College de France. 
Paris was rightly called to occupy it. This foundation is in itself 
as eloquent as possible. And the Minister to whom it was due soon 
afterwards accepted, and consecrated with a decree, the plan of pub¬ 
lishing integrally, at the expense of the Government, all that could 
be unearthed of the “ Anciens pontes de la France.”* Nothing less! 
It was the plan of dreamers. And practical reason soon took it upon 
itself to restrain this daring. But nothing more characteristic can 
be imagined. Now, we all see, France is wide awake. Nor is it to be 
feared that sleep may fall upon her again. Nothing need be feared, 
especially for the epic, to which an enthusiast, who has wept hot 
tears overthe Chansonde Roland • hasdevoted himself. Leon Gautier 

havc "° P° a , co un,il U* Chanson has boon introduced oven into 
the secondary schools. 


did'nnt hiV k .T"| h . C hcr Romancc na,ions - Only, ns we know. 
dKl not have to do, but to complete what had already been done,and 

to do better. I hnst.ly pass over the school of the l’urists, amongst 

ZSy. SjgypS* J? '-self 

had already leaked out even More he mounted the ohnir^Vill""*• ° f l l^ sc ,drns 
du moycti 6gt, vol. i. p. 245 note *»>e <*l.nir. \ illemain, LtiUrature 

p. '-o'.... 

expressed for the time in the Gth volume of the \cta $andon. ) J' *r t ^w' as » 1 t,nnk ' 
the Bollnndists, published in 1688. Quotations (mm n J ,atl 811) of 

Qumo au Court noz” that oecurred in f of “ Gui| - 

here occasion to say: «• Do Franeica voton C 

tur qui eiusmodi poemata proferret in luccm ” TI?o non ma,c nicr °rc'- 

foreign lips. In liYe manner the Itai^nn^ ^ S rarlv A,7^ , £“ Se ^ n - from 

than C co thC d S ig 5 °( Polishing the Pi^ven^a poets- ^d th* nt | l < T n , turv> hod 
than conceive the dcs.cn. Certainly there were iSm they hftd done ,nor « 

§22E| la S- t te? r } onBcd<,or i but that cannot be Lid of SS 7*!° V nw,ua J to tho 
Romanza, vol. m. P . 36. note ? Barb,en - about whom sec 
tpoptes /ranfauet, vol. ir, pp. 733 . 734 . 
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whom stood first Cesari, who dreamed of the resurrection of the 
language of the fourteenth century. But many devoted themselves 
to the research, the illustration, the publication of old texts, with 
more temperate ideas, even though usually not exempt from the 
whim of the “Testi di lingua.” And for us none is so worthy of being 
pointed out as Vincenzo Nannucci, author of the excellent Manuale 
della Letteratura del primo secolo, which appeared in 1837. Nannucci 
follows the Italian tradition even in having his eye continually upon 
the Provencal, with which he makes continual comparisons. Ever 
increasing ardor and richness of content are found in the Dante 
studies, that receive a worthy banner in the Discorso sul teslo della 
Divina Commedia of Ugo Foscolo, which was brought forth in a land 
of exile. Dante and their country — their country enslaved and 
awaiting freedom—become inseparable loves for all elevated 


minds, for all generous souls: Rossetti, Troya, Balbo, Tommaseo, 
and I know not how many others. And even outside of Dante, neither 
mere erudition, nor the consideration of form according to old con¬ 
ceptions, any longer satisfy: one demands thought. More steeped 
with thought than any that had preceded it amongst us is the 
Storia delU Belle Lettere in Italia of Emiliani-Giudici. Foreign streams 
descend to render fruitful our fields. Not to speak of Ginguend, 
Sismondi, Villemain, Fauriel, Ozanam who succeeded Fauriel in his 
chair, act upon our scholars and gradually educate the generation 
that will come forth later. Even the German action is felt. Biondelh 
follows on the tracks of Bekkcr, and begins amongst us the public¬ 
ation of old dialect-texts, governed by scientific principles. German 
pollen of quite a different kind falls upon a southern flower, and 
produces an exquisite fruit, with a flavor all its own: the aisthetic- 
psychological criticism of Francesco de Sanctis. 

In the Iberian Peninsula the German action produced since 1828 
the plentiful Romancero general of Augustus Duran. But fruitfulness 
could not be expected from a country at once upset and depressed 
by civil, political, and religious conditions. No wonder, thereiore 
that Spain should to a great extent learn the history of her o 
literature from a translation of Bouterwck, 1 and later rom 
larger work published in English by George Ticknor, * ® on .. 
United States, the first who can be said to enter, and W1 “ 
honor, into this studium of ours. Ticknor was often assis 
of his future translators. Pascual de Gayangos, who nota y 
the Spanish version, and who afterwards gave to t c i 
Biblioteca de Autorcs Espanoles, undertaken by courageou 

« A Spanish translation of the parts^concerningS < P^! n vo T^ ie U wM r J ub li B hed 
J. Gomez de la Cortina and N. Hugalde y MoUinedo. A first volu^ ^ because 
at Madrid in 1829; but the publication stopped there, an mU ch more than 

in the form of notes the extension of the original wonc nau 
doubled by the translators tpp. 107-273). 
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a collection of Escritorcs en prosa antcriorcs al siglo XIV. which cor¬ 
responds to the poetical collection of Sanchez. The task of providing 
his country with an indigenous history of literature, which, in scope 
and in abundance and accuracy of information, should leave be¬ 
hind all foreign histories, was undertaken by Jo s6 Amador do los 
Rios. And we shall not, on account of the impatience occasioned 
by his wordiness and useless talk,deny him the deep debt of gratitude 
to which he is entitled. Almost as a compensation Spain simul¬ 
taneously offers us Mild y Fontanals, 1 a Catalan, it is true, in whom 
sobriety almost reaches the degree of dryness. He was one of those 
privileged minds, knowing the right road by a kind of instinct, with¬ 
out needing a guide. The book Dc las Trobadorcs on Espaiia 
was already written when Mild became more or less acquainted 
with Diez; * and entirely original, notwithstanding the almost pain¬ 
fully careful review of all his predecessors, was the book on the 
Pocsfa hcroico-popular castcllana, worthy of being called a real sur¬ 
prise, and to whose power is due all the best that Spain has produced 
since then. 


I have been led to mention a publication of 1874. But in general my 
review aimed to stop at about 18G0. Indeed I could not speak of the 
period that followed on account of the overwhelming abundance of 
the material. Yet here the question is not one of reviewing special 
studies, but rather of pointing out how the present conditions have 
been reached. 

The freedom and unity of Italy, the prevalence which liberal 
sentiments have gained almost everywhere, the relaxation of hinder¬ 
ing religious restrictions, and, very happy circumstance, the un¬ 
dreamed-of facility of communications at home and abroad, have 
begun to change the aspect of Europe, and have prepared still 
further changes. Science had the will and the power of being uni¬ 
versal to a degree it had never reached before. Ascertained doctrines 
became known, methods of ascertaining grew familiar. And Germany 
was in our study, as well as in many others, directly and indirectly 

effieo"' GCrm ? n i y ’ Wh ‘ Ch h “ d d ° ne much ,0 I* 1 *** the singularly 
efficacious cntical, historical, comparative method which was used on 

words, on things, on thoughts. Special merit was acquired by certain 

men in this propaganda,” and it will be a mere debt of justice to 

single out two: Adolph Mussafia,and.surrounded by afar larger num 

ber of p rose , * Si Gaston parjs But ^ co([ld dono e far ^ 

without suitab'e tools; and a wonderful instrument of unity was found 
the reviews, thanks to which monographic work -.1 • 

1 “ d ““ be™ * the same year, ,8,8. 
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the Jahrbuch fur romanische und englische Literatur. 1 The paper of 
Edelstand du M6ril on La vie et les ouvrages de Wace had the first 
place in it. And French names were plentiful, nor was the Italian 
and Spanish collaboration entirely lacking. Exhausted in strength 
the Jahrbuch brought forth the vigorous Romania , and the Zeilschrift 
fur romanische Philologie can also be called its posthumous daughter. 
The foundation of the Romania marks in a certain way the Romance 
emancipation from Germanic guardianship. And there certainly was 
no need of a guardianship, where Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer, his 
worthy competitor and comrade, were to be found. But this emanci¬ 
pation did not prevent the continuation of harmony. And the 
esteem in which Germany held her former ward is also shown by the 
numbers who crossed the Rhine to listen eagerly to the spoken 
word. In the first decades of the century for Uhland, Bekker, and 
Dies, Paris was comprised in its libraries. Since 1870 the German 
students have frequented the College de France and the Ecole dcs 
Hautes Etudes no less than the Bibliothdque Nationale. 

The Grundriss dcr romanischcn Philologie, imagined, coordinated, 
and in no small extent also carried out by Gustave Grober, shows 
how wonderfully and usefully productive the industriousness of 
the period to which I wish to refer has been. This is an ency¬ 
clopedia of which, a century ago, not a single chapter could 
have been written. Together with literature it takes in languages 
and other things too. Together with the middle age, the modern 
age. But how much space our subject-matter occupies in it! The re¬ 
cognition for the literary order of those medieval rights that one had 
long been compelled to recognize for civil and political history really 
constitutes one of the characteristic features of the culture of the 


nineteenth century. It is plain to all now that not even what follows 
(ran be fully understood without going back to the sources. Likewise 
it is now clear that we cannot judge of one region without considering 
the others with which it has connections. Hence a privileged con¬ 
dition for France, standing first in time and productiveness, and 
against which we come up on every side. And by this, the sing c 
histories of literature are changed; in the first place French literature. 
Examine the one produced under the direction of Petit de Ju cm c, 
or the more succinct one of Suchierand Birch-Hirschfeld, and compare 
it, let us say, with the work of Nisard, which comes only a few cca( cs 
earlier , 7 and what a difference is seen, in some places more, in some 
less distinctly (for much still remains to be done), for Spam an 

' Already in 1X16 L. Herne and H. Viehhoff had begun to publish ' 
fur das Studium dcr neueren Spraehen und Ltteraturen.BUU /“p* * medieval 

But it was not their purpose to give special attention m .***$££to be com- 
literature; nor is the scientific value of the Archiv in its ancient phases 
pared with that of the Jahrhuch. 184 e. the fourth in 

1 The first of the four volumes of Nisard was published in 1 . 
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Portugal! For reasons we know, the history of our literature has had 
to undergo less change; but look at the work of Bartoli, unfortunately 
too soon broken off; consider that of Gaspary; imagine an under¬ 
taking of this kind accomplished by D’ Ancona and Carducci, who 
have carried so many stones to the building, and a vast contrast 
with the past will always show itself. 

We have seen strangers and natives attend the exhumation of the 
Romance Middle Ages. A post of honor is due to Germany. Little 
by little other nations followed. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
even tiny Finland (not to mention Roumania, Romance herself) 
have rendered distinguished services to Romance philology. It is 
singular that, outside of Dante studies, England has kept apart, 
notwithstanding the manifold appeals of her own literature, of her 
language, of her history. But what the mother failed to do. tin* 
daughter did instead. Amongst you Romance philology has attained 
a truly conspicuous place. And the uncertainty of the first steps is 
followed by a surer gait, pledge of a precious cooperation in the 
fulfillment of a task which can hardly be considered half finished. 
And the mother country is rivaled in what concerns Dante, the 
true sun of medieval literature, just as the literature of France is its 
star-studded sky. Your most famous poet, Longfellow, lovingly 
undertook to render the Divine Comedy into his own tongue. Nor 
has the fear of comparison deterred other valiant souls from renew¬ 
ing the attempt. A Dante Society exists, and is usefully active here. 
The richest Dante collection gathered until now is found in this your 
American land. A greeting, therefore, to you from the country of 
Dante, from his own native city! 


PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF ROMANCE 

LITERATURES 


BY ALCEE FORTIER 

(Alcee Fortier. Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of Louis- 
iana. b. June 5, 1856, St. James Parish, Louisiana. Student at University 
of Virginia, New Orleans, and Paris. Litt.D. Washington and Lee Univer¬ 
sity; Olficior de l’Acadtfmie d’Instruction Publique du Cambodge; Cheva¬ 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur. Professor of French, Boys’ High School, New 
Orleans, 1878-70; Professor of French, Universitv of Louisiana, 1880-84; 
and Tulane University, 1884-94. President of Modem Language Associa¬ 
tion of America, 1898; American Folk-Lore Society, 1894; Ath6n6e Louis- 
ianais, Louisiana Historical Society; Catholic Winter School of America. 
Member of the American Historical Association. American Dialect Society, 
International Phonetic Association, State Board of Education, President of 
the Board of Civil Service Commissioners, New Orleans. Official delegate from 
the United States to Congress of History, Paris Exposition, 1900; member 
of the Congress of Higher Education, Paris Exposition. Author of many 
books, Louisiana Folk-Tales; Louisiana Studies; Histoire de la LitUraturc 
/ran^aisc; Prt'cis de iHistoire de France; A History of Louisiana, etc .] 

I FEEL greatly honored to have been invited to read a paper before 
this Congress of scholars, but I fear that I acted with rashness when 
I accepted the invitation of the committee. The subject assigned, 
the “ Present Problems in the Field of Romance Literatures,” is too 
vast to be treated in its entirety, and to do it full justice it would 
require the learning of Friedrich Dicz or of Gaston Paris. These 
two great professors were philologists in the highest sense of the 
term, and to them Romance philology meant not only the study of 
grammar, but also of literature, of civilization. Diez had a preference 
for literary subjects, and published in 1826 an important work on the 
Lives and Poetry of the Troubadours. His masterpiece, however, is 
his Grammatik der Romanischcn Sprachcn, of which the first edition 
was published in 1S36. Gaston Paris also had a high literary taste 
and was a worthy member of the French Academy. He was at the 
same time an accurate student of language, and his edition of 
La Vic de St. Alexis served as a model for subsequent scientific 
criticism. Literary ability and taste and high scholarship in philology 
in its restricted sense are a rare combination. Dante wrote his treatise 
De vulgari cloqucntia, and this work is interesting as being the first 
written about the philology of one of the Romance languages. Yet 
it is the Divina Commcdia that has given immortality to the won¬ 
derful bard of Florence. On the other hand, Raynouard’s literary 
works, his tragedies, are completely forgotten, while his comparati\c 
grammar of the Latin languages has placed his name next to that o 
Diez among the founders of Romance philology, in spite of his erron- 
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eous statement that Provencal was the link between Latin and the 
languages derived from it. 

In science we are far above the men of antiquity, whether we 
include in the term science the study of language or of the natural 
sciences, but we cannot claim any superiority over the ancients 
in letters or in art. At the very dawn of history the mind of man 
seems to have been as vigorous as in our own time, and the genius 
of Homer. Virgil. Apelles, and Phidias is not surpassed by that of 
Dante. Shakespeare. Moliere. Hugo. Goethe. Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo. The artistic feeling, literary genius, is the direct gift of 
God to a great man. who will produce immortal works, provided lie 
labors sufficiently and cultivates his genius. The knowledge of science, 
however, is the heritage of centuries, and each generation enjoys 
what the preceding one has bequeathed to it. The discoveries of 
Pascal and Newton will never be lost to the world, and the bulk 
of knowledge will go on increasing down the ages. Literary works 
remain also, but they are not dependent u|>on one another for their 
existence. Dante did not need Homer to enable him to produce his 
masterpiece, and Homer, long before Dante, produced a work as 
great as the Divina Commcdia. Archimedes, on the other hand, 
could not have done the work of our modern scientists, and they, 
in their turn, are generally indebted to their predecessors for some 
principle on which their discoveries are based. If. therefore, we speak 
of the highest works of literature, we find among them but few pro¬ 
blems to solve. 


It is, however, interesting to study the forces which have influ¬ 
enced men of genius in some parts of their works. The creative 
instinct was theirs as a divine gift from the very beginning of their 
career, and they did not owe to their predecessors that essential part 
of their works which has given them immortality. Let us. neverthe- 
ess. endeavor to discover the sources of the minor parts of great 
literary productions. We shall, in this way. understand better the 
workings of a great mind and obtain a more accurate knowledge of 
the character and disposition of the author. How interesting it is 
for instance, to study in Moliere’s works what that extraordinary 
ma . n °' Ved t0 Frc “ ch ' Spanish. Italian. Greek, and Latin models, 
and \shat he owed to his wonderful observation of the living man. 
here are, therefore, many influences and tendencies which affect 

oTS'J™" IUeratUre ' and We ShaM endca ™ 'o some 
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many American students, who acquired there the true scholarly 
spirit, that is to say, rigid accuracy and thorough dissection of a 
subject. The influence for good of German scholarship on American 
professors was incalculable, and raised to a high degree the standard 
of teaching foreign literatures. Before this introduction of German 
methods both the teaching and criticism of literature were too vague, 
too dilettante. The attempt had been made to cover too much ground 
in a limited time; whole periods were gone over, and the principal 
authors in those periods were studied in a general way. This was 
changed by the introduction of the German method in graduate 
work, and it was thought better to study in detail one author or 
one work, to endeavor to ascertain all possible facts concerning the 
author and the work. This rigid scientific method was first applied 
to Romance philology in the United States by Professor A. Marshall 
Elliott at the Johns Hopkins University, and he has rendered thus 
an immense service to American scholarship. 

Professor Elliott was also the founder of the Modern Language 
Association of America, which has been one of the principal factors 
in the development of higher education in the United States and in 
the diffusion of the scientific spirit, Vcsprit universitaire, on which 
so much stress was laid in 1900 at the Congress of Higher Education 
in Paris. At the first meetings of the Modern Language Association 
there were many discussions about methods of teaching modern 
languages, but soon the Association declared as its opinion that the 
chief purpose of teaching modern languages in the United States 
was to impart the culture obtained by the study of their literatures. 
This did not mean that the training acquired by the study of lin¬ 
guistics was to be abandoned, but it indicated the idea of the Asso¬ 
ciation that the literary spirit should be attended to more than it 
had been in the past. This expression of opinion on the part of the 
Modern Language Association of America was very important, and 
the result was that, in our secondary schools and our colleges, much 
more extensive reading has been done, and therefore a better know¬ 
ledge of literature has been obtained. 

In University or graduate work the effect has been felt a so, 
but to a lesser degree. The rigid, accurate work of German sc 10 ar- 
ship was carried to an extreme, and the study of literature roin an 
aesthetic point of view and for the purpose of culture had been \qt} 
much neglected for a number of years. There has been ate > a 
reaction, and a great demand for a broader and more artistic s u > 
of literature has arisen. For many years I have been convince 1 a 
the problem could be partly solved by introducing into our merican 
universities some of the French ideals, some of the Frcnc a . an 
culture. This could only be done if a sufficient number of Americans 
were to study in France and be permeated with the Irene 1 ee ing 
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with regard to literature. There should be a combination of tIn- 
German painstaking accuracy and of the generally superior apprecia¬ 
tion of art in literature of the French. This would produce admirable 


results in American universities. 

For a long time there were few students from the United Stales 
in France, for it was very difficult to obtain the French Doctor's 
degree. It is to Mr. Harry A. Furber, of Chicago, that Americans are 
indebted for the possibility of obtaining the degree of “ Dortour do 
I’Universitd,” which corresponds to the German “Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy," without being obliged to fulfill all the requirements de¬ 
manded of French students. We should encourage our young men 
and young women to go to France for the study of the Romance 
languages, in order that we may have later in this country a better 
appreciation of the Romance literatures. This would be felt, not only 
in the colleges and universities and by the students there, but almost 
immediately by the general public. The scholars who would have 
acquired in France, or under instructors animated by the same 
ideas, the French taste for literary art. would write reviews and crit¬ 
icisms which would have a great influence on the people who read 
journals and magazines. In this respect let us say that the opinion 
of the American public with regard to French life, as seen in many 
novels, is entirely erroneous. It should be the duty of American 
students of French literature to correct this false impression and 
to show that nowhere in the world is family life nobler and more 
respected than in France. 


A professor in an American college assumes a great responsibility 
when he attempts to direct his pupils in the study of the Romance 
literatures. In most of our colleges the teacher of literature is also 
the teacher of the language in which that literature is written, and 
he should try to teach literature when he teaches the reading oi 
the language. It is, therefore, interesting to see how much reading 
is done in our institutions of collegiate grade. Professor Henry 
Johnston Darnall, of the University of Tennessee, has calculated most 
patiently from catalogues the number of pages read in undergraduate 
I-rench coumes in twenty colleges in the following Southern States: 
Alabama, Ilonda, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
The largest numbers were 3772, 2901, 2705, 2516, and 2100 The 
sma|| cst number was 423, and the average was 1795. The counts 

four wZT'm r years; SOme " erc ° f three ' and vef y few Of 
tn I . ocl d ° ndCiVOr t0 ralse the avcra « e number of pages read 
to a t least 2500 m two years. This can be done by giving parallel 

written’ fr0m . the . firs 1 t ycar ’ ascertaining by an examination either 
„ iv “ 0r “ ; " hcther th e work assigned has been well done. As 
g>ven in the catalogues the texts read seem to have been judiciously 
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chosen, and represent authors from the seventeenth century to the 
twentieth. 

Out of the twenty Southern colleges referred to thirteen offer courses 
in Spanish, generally of one year, and six have short courses in Italian. 
It is evident that there is great room for improvement in the study 
of the Spanish and Italian languages and literatures in our Southern 
States. Judging from the catalogues, the courses in the three prin¬ 
cipal Romance literatures, French, Spanish, and Italian, in the large 
universities in the North, in the East, and in the West are very 
extensive, both in the undergraduate and in the graduate depart¬ 
ments. In undergraduate classes it is not possible to give to the 
students a thorough understanding of the literary merit of a work, 
unless the course be of more than two years’ duration. Beginning 
with the third year the professor should often have his students 
read the text in French, Spanish, or Italian, without translating it 
into English, and asking questions about the text, which should be 
answered in the language studied at the time. 

In graduate work some of the larger American universities offer 
good courses in literature, but thus far the apparent result 0,)ta ‘ ne jj 
has not been very satisfactory, as there has been little work of a high 
order done by American scholars, students of American universities, 
in literary criticism of the Romance literatures. More attention 
should be given in our higher institutions of learning to this impor - 
ant branch of study. There should be close seminary work of the 

masterpieces themselves, and also of the works of the great ^ uro P ca 

critics, among whom the French stand so high, from Saintc-Bcme 
to Taine, Brunetidre, Faguct, Doumic, Lcmaitrc, and, . 
Utmost attention should be given to make the students fee 
artistic, aesthetic, eternally human spirit which pervades all the 


masterpieces in literature. .„ n n1e- 

The study of literature can only be complete when it » PP 
mented by the history of the people, political, social, and economy, 
and by the study of the fine arts. It is impossible languages 
a number of the greatest works written m the * |jv S ed 

without knowing thoroughly the history of the c ° u “ beauti- 

the authors of those masterpieces, and an apprecia 1 art in 

ful works in painting and in sculpture helps o un f 

literature. Were it possible I should like to sec^ the^stude ^ 
Romance literatures appreciate also the masterp ^ i) an te 

musicians. They should, while studying Lamartin museums 

and Petrarch. Lope de Vega, and Calderon, visi 5 thcfltrcs to 
of art in Europe and in this country,and go o t ^ scientific, 

hear admirable operas. The study o^ hter * tu nalyze d critically; 

that is to say, literary works should often be that we might 
but I repeat it, it should be, above all, ®sth . 
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enjoy completely the art of the author, as well as the subject which 
he treats. There is no better way to understand the Romance litera¬ 
tures than to make a comparative study of them. There are not 
enough works like Villemain’s Coursdc LitUraturc Franchise, where he 
compares so well the masterpieces of different literatures, especially 
those of the eighteenth century. 

I present to this Congress as one of the most important problems 
in the field of Romance literatures the study of those literatures in 
the United States and in other countries. I might have expanded 
considerably a subject which I consider extremely important and 
entirely pertinent to my theme, as it concerns the diffusion of the 
Romance literatures in foreign countries by the help of the higher 
institutions of learning. Very efficiently, too, may this diffusion be 
carried out by courses of lectures given by men eminent as critics 
or as authors, such as the courses so happily inaugurated by Mr. 
James II. Hyde, of New York, for the French Circle of Harvard 
University and for the Federation of M l f Alliance Fran^aisc" in the 
United States. It would be very fortunate if similar courses were 
established in Italian and in Spanish. In many parts of our country 
there could be found audiences which might appreciate lectures 
delivered in these languages. 

In speaking of the Romance literatures let us remember that it 
is not only in Europe that they flourish. Although Spain has lost her 
colonial possessions in America, she has left her impress on millions 
of men in the New World, and there is an interesting Spanish litera¬ 
ture in Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America. In Brazil also is 
to be found a literature which had its origin in Europe, and writers 
not unworthy of the land of Camoens have written works of merit 
in the Portuguese language. Professor Elijah Clarence Hills, 1 of 
Colorado College, has given the following list of some of the Spanish- 
Amcrican writers of the nineteenth century: Chile, — Miguel Luis 
de Amundtcgui, Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna, Josd Taribio Medina; 
Colombia, — Miguel Antonio Caro, Jorge Ysaacs; Rufino Josd 
Cuervo; Cuba, — Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, Jos6 Marfa 
Heredia, Joaquin Lorenzo Luaccs; Ecuador, — Juan Le6n Mera, 
Josd Joaquin de Olmcdo; Mexico, — Josd Joaquin Pesado, Manuei 
Carpio, Juan de Dios Peza, Manuel Acuna; Nicaragua, — Rubdn 
Dario, Jos6 Bat res y Montofar; Peru,—Felipe Pardo y Aliaga; 

Argentine Republic, — Olegario Victor Andrade; Uraguay,_Zor- 

rilla de San Martin; Venezuela, —Andrds Bello. 

It would be very interesting to note what has been the influence of 
the literatures of the former mother countries on those of the eman¬ 
cipated colonies, and to ascertain whether the latter have exerted 
any influence on the works of the Spanish and Portuguese authors 
1 Colorado College Studies, June, 1904. 
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There is no doubt of the influence of the European writers during the 
periods of the Spanish and Portuguese dominations and for some time 
after the independence of the colonies, just as we can trace the 
influence of English literature on the works of American writers. 
After colonies have become independent, there soon arises a literature 
more or less national and with interesting local color. How far have 
the European writers been influenced by it, and would it not be a 
way to renew to some extent the literatures of Spain and of Portugal? 
Some time ago there met at Madrid a congress of delegates from the 
Latin-American republics. Would it not be advisable to hold such 
congresses at stated times, either in Spain or in the different states 
of Spanish America, in order to expand the scope of Spanish lit¬ 
erature and make it more world-wide, plus mondialc, as the F rench 


say? 

There has been a large immigration of Italians into South America 
and into Louisiana. They have newspapers of their own, and they 
continue to make use of their language as a mother tongue for 
two or three generations. Have they produced any literary works 
written in Italian, or is it likely that they will ever produce any, 
and how would it be possible for Italian writers to encourage 
that production? Is there any Italian literature outs.de of Italy 1 
I could wish my learned colleague, Professor P.o Rajna, to answer 

this question. . 

It is well known that in Canada there is an important native 
French literature which comprises history, poetry, and fiction. 
Some of the Canadian writers are known in France, and their works 
have been rewarded by the French Academy. The tenacity of the 
French-Canadians in keeping as a mother tongue the language ° 
their ancestors is indeed wonderful. Although Montcalm fell in 175th 
and Canada has been British from the capitulation of Montreal^ 
1760, the descendants of the men of that time still lo ... 

the French language, and have produced a " cxtens '™ b the 

ture. Should the Canadians be influenced m hc r ^ r ks by^ 

French authors, or should they evolve a national lite 

not long ago, an article in a Canadian -“fr.ne m winch theaut^^ 

said that the Canadians should not look to Fra conditions, 

tion, but should make their literature suit their own local con^ ^ 

There is a great deal of truth in this statement. Canada , but 

color, and let loeal patriotism animate the wr French i it era- 
let them always continue to study the great thc former 

ture, especially contemporary works...^Canadian language has 
mother country for a century and a half, the 0 . and wi n 

not, as a rule, the true characteristics of , { th(J Cana( iian 

lose them more and more in the course of - { French 

authors do not continue to make a close stuay 
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literature. If they choose to evolve a literature of their own, written 
in a language which will differ considerably with time from modern 
French, it will be an interesting experiment. They are numerous 
enough not to have to fear their being absorbed by the British ele¬ 
ment of the population, and their literature will ever continue to be 
written in French, although their language will contain many dia¬ 
lectic differences from the French of Paris. The Greek of Asia Minor 
was not wholly the Greek of Athens, and the French of Belgium 
and of Switzerland is said to be not always the French of Paris. 
These remarks about the Canadian French literature are not meant 
as a criticism, for I have the highest admiration for the courage and 
perseverance which the French-Canadians have displayed in pre¬ 
serving the language of their venerated ancestors, and I admire 
also greatly many works of their literature. 1 merely wish to state 
an interesting problem concerning one of the Romance literatures. 

In Louisiana we have also a native French literature of merit. 
It dates from the year 1779, when Julien Poydras wrote a short epic 
poem on the conquest of Baton Rouge from the British by the 
heroic young governor of Louisiana, Bernardo de Galvez. We had 
in 1814 a tragedy in classic style, Poucha-Houmma, by Lc Blanc 
ile Yillcneufve; and later several interesting plays of the Romantic 
School, such as I.cs Martyrs dc la Louisianc, by A. Lussan, and France 
ct Espagnc and Qui perd gagne, by L. Placide Canonge. In history 
we have the works of Gayarrtf and of Dcbouchcl, and in poetry 
several works which may be compared favorably with some written 
by the best French writers. Our poets seem to have been inspired by 
the romantic history of Louisiana, by its stately river and its pictur¬ 
esque lakes and bayous, by its mild climate and luxuriant vegetation, 
and by the beauty and grace of the women. We have, therefore, 
more poems written in Louisiana than any other kind of literary 
works, and we honor greatly the names of our poets in the past, 
Adrien and Dominique Rouquette, Dr. Alfred Mereier, L. Placide 
Canonge, Alexandre Latil, Dr. Charles Testut,Mine. Emilie Evcrshed, 
Oscar Dugu£, and Dr. Charles DelCry. We have had few novels, 
hut these are interesting and have a pleasant local color, such as 
Mine, de la Houssaye’s Pouporme ct Balthazar , Dr. Alfred Mereier’s 
I/Habitation St. Ybars. and George Dcssommcs’s Tantc Cydcttc. 

The problem in Louisiana is more difficult to solve than in Canada. 
The French-Canadians are numerous, while the Louisianians of 
French origin are in a minority in their state. They are loyal Ameri¬ 
cans, but. like their Canadian brethren, they are sincerely attached 
to the country and to the language of their ancestore, and they still 
have an important daily newspaper and a native French literature, 
not so large as before the Civil War, but very interesting. The pro¬ 
blem of maintaining the French literature of Louisiana was partlv 
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solved when Dr. Alfred Mercier founded in 1876 the “Ath6n6e 
Louisianais,” a literary society whose publications contain many 
important contributions, and which comprise several large volumes. 
As this admirable World’s Fair is held to celebrate the centennial 
of the cession of Louisiana to the United States, you will allow me 
to call your attention to the exhibit of French Louisiana in the 
Department of Anthropology and History of the Exposition. There 
you may have an idea of the French literature of the oldest state 
formed out of the immense province acquired by the United States 
in 1803. It is a literature influenced principally by that of France, 
but which contains nevertheless some works influenced to a high 


degree by local surroundings. 

The French language in Louisiana will long continue to be spoken 
as a mother tongue by many thousands of persons, and local French 
literature will continue to be produced, because the writers are 
animated by the purest feelings of filial piety, and are entirely dis¬ 
interested. They know that their works written in French will be 
read by few persons outside of Louisiana, and they have no idea 
of pecuniary gain. The Creoles of Louisiana, that is to say, the 
white descendants of the French, although they know the English 
language and are in no wise hostile to it, consider the French lan¬ 
guage as much their own as it is that of the native Frenchmem It 
forms part of thoir inheritance as well as the traci.tions thenam 
and the blood which their fathers have transmitted to them Ihey 
have produced works written in French just as naturally as th 
have spoken the language which they learned at the.r mothera 
knees, and have never thought of being rewarded by the Fren h 
Government for an act which is a simple express.on of hereditary 
feelings. They arc pleased, however, when their brethren m 
send them tokens of remembrance in the form 

from distinguished statesmen or authors, or when thesc eminen 

men come in person to express their fraterna fee '“f.,££! 
of Louisiana, although they are thoroughly loyal to the A 

Union, are highly pleased to see, when they 6° ^ “r’ancestors, 
are not considered as strangers m the native land of th bcen 

The “French Family," la JWfc Jranfaue, “ *£“ cil d’Etat." 
expressed so admirably by M. Louis Herbette.o worldi an d it 

should maintain close bonds of affection a o Portuguese 

Should be thus With the Italian, the Spa" 1 *. * |i(crature s in 
families. In this way the development of the Roma 
foreign countries might be greatly encouraged. ture and th e 

Let no one think that love for the language, dant3 in the 

country of the ancestors will ever P* ve "t th *ir birth. Study 
United States from loving above all the land Mh ^ ^ that _ 
the history of the French Creoles of Louisiana, a } 
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from the year 1803 to our days, no men, no women have ever been 
more patriotic Americans. Whatever was the native land of our 
forefathers, however much we wish to preserve our family traditions, 
we are all in this country sincerely attached to the American system 
of government, to our American political institutions, which are 
based on the Anglo-Saxon principles of individual liberty, upon whic h 
Washington and his collaborators founded our American Repub¬ 
lic. I hope that my colleagues at this Congress will pardon this 
apparent digression from my subject, but as I speak before a cos¬ 
mopolitan audience, I wish to be thoroughly understood when I say 
that a native American may work with enthusiasm for the de¬ 
velopment and diffusion of the Romance literatures in the United 
States, and yet remain entirely loyal to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

One word more on this part of my theme, and I shall pass to another 
phase of it. One of the most important influences in America for the 
study of an interesting Romance literature and for its production 
is the Federation of ‘TAlliance frangaisc” in the United States, 
founded in 1902 by Mr. James H. Hyde. The Association has been 
very successful, and comprises societies in all parts of the Union and 
25,000 members. Many college French circles are afliliated with the 
Federation, aijd the continued success of this large organization will 
contribute to solve the important problem of how to encourage 
the study of the French language and literature in the United States. 
Is it not possible to establish Spanish and Italian societies, like the 
Federation of “l’Alliance fran^aise,” to bring together the different 
Spanish and Italian groups scattered over the United States, or 
may not the example of the Federation be followed in Mexico and in 
South America? Nothing certainly would be more beneficial to the 
development of the Romance literatures on the whole American 
continent. 

In studying the problems in modern French literature I cannot 
do any better than to base some of my remarks on the very important 
article published by M. Gustave Lanson, in August, 1900, in the 
Revue de Syndilse Historique. Many of these problems would pre¬ 
sent themselves to any careful student of French literature, but 
M. Lanson has stated them with such clearness and with such 
a scientific method that I shall follow to some extent his pre¬ 
sentation of problems which I have often mentioned in my own 
teaching of French literature, but with far less scientific accuracy. 
Al. Lanson is highly endowed with I’csprit universilaire. 

The historical method should be applied to literary criticism, that 
is to say, the biography of the author and the history and ana¬ 
lysis of his works should be studied simultaneously, and not as if 
the one was independent of the other. The works form part of the 
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life of the author and are explained as a development of that life, 
especially in the French authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The work of Rousseau, Voltaire. Mme. de Stael, Cha¬ 
teaubriand, George Sand, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and many 
other writers, can be understood only by studying them at the 
same time as the events which inspired them, and also by study- 
ing the social and historical forces produced in the lifetime of the 
writers. One of the most important problems, therefore, in the field 
of Romance literatures is the study of social and historical forces 
in those literatures, and I wish to repeat here a few ideas which 
I expressed in 1898 in my address delivered as President of the 

Modern Language Association of America: 1 achiral 

“It is true that all mankind is animated by the same psjchical 
forces inherent in humanity, and that a great work of art whether 
produced by a Homer, a Virgil, a Dante, a Shakespeare, a Calderon, 
a Molierc, a Goethe, is permeated with the same broad human feeling 
but each man is bound to reproduce in Ins work. the effect. 
civilization to which he belongs. That civilization - «rgcly an 
inheritance which the individual enjoys by the mere {ac \,°, g 
born in n certain atmosphere; but as civihzation means e p , 

S2 » S;»^=cia^ produced in 

says that the P ri.tc*a>influence **£%£ 

t hat of works upon works. That influence '^Sve c^Hbuted to 
but it is not the principal one So many for q{ every 

the civilization of every country these forces 

literature that it is very difficult to “"Sf jf a grcJ writer has 
has been the most active “''d the most fr n ^ “ at g hange is never 
produced a change in the civilization of his time, must reflect 

so complete as it might appear, masm “ ch “ S an d to all men. 

some ideas common to his race, to his cou J, ^ had pr o- 
Again, admitting that the personal ■" flue " ce ^ on the literature 
duccd a change almost complete on his epo< ^ socia i force 

of his time, that influence of an rndnidi turn> irop ress the 

and reacts on other individuals, who may, Historical and 

stamp of their genius on civilization “d on t ^ cf>ntBCt with 
social forces are. therefore, continuallJ' 8 and there is a per- 

forces apparently entirely personal and litera y, „ 
petual react ion of the one class of forces on ^ for 1898 . 

. Proceedings of the Modem Language Assoc.at.on o 
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The three great sciences auxiliary to literary history are biblio¬ 
graphy, lexicography, and the preparation of texts. M. Lanson 
says that bibliography has lately made great progress, but that 
there is still lacking a general bibliography of French literature. 
The same remark may be made about the other Romance literatures. 
There should be also complete bibliographies of works of individual 
authors, of the different literary ages, of the principal magazines 
and reviews, of publishers and printers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. Catalogues of the libraries of writers 
are also very important, such as those of Montaigne and of Racine, 
made by M. Bonncfon; for, “those inventories,” adds M. Lanson, 
“at a time when the use of public libraries was almost unknown, 
help us to know what books were read by the great writers, what 
were their instruments of labor and their tastes.” Good lexicons 
of special writers, such as that of Molidrc by Livet, are needed, and 
also good dictionaries of the different Romance languages. The 
dictionary of the French language by Darmestetcr, Hatzfeld, and 
Thomas is admirable, and similar works should be produced for the 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese languages. 

Bibliographies and lexicons arc useful tools to the student of 
literature, but accurate texts are indispensable, and the publication 
of inCdits has added greatly to the literary treasures of nations and 
to the better knowledge of the character and disposition of authors, 
whose letters and memoirs have been discovered and given to the 
world. However unsavory it may appear to some persons, the recent 
publication of the letters of Alfred de Musset and of George Sand 
has made us understand better the complicated problem of Lui ct 
EUc and of Ellc ct Lui. There is no more fruitful theme in the field 
of Romance literatures than the proper preparation of texts and 
the publication of infdits. The study of medieval French literature 
was only possible after Paulin Paris had published in 1S32 his 
edition of Bcrte aux grands pieds, and the admirable Chanson dc 
Roland, the witty Avocat Pathclin, and other interesting works of the 
Middle Ages, could be fully appreciated only when good critical 
editions were published by distinguished Romance scholars in 
Europe and in America. The field is here immense and is yet hardly 
explored, in spite of the excellent work of Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, 
Grober, Suchicr, Schuchardt, Pio Rajna, A. Marshall Elliott, H. A.' 
Todd, Adolphe Cohn, and many others. 

The biographies of writers are so important for a proper under¬ 
standing of their works that no pains should be spared to produce 
accurate biographies, which should be psychological as well as nar¬ 
rative, and many biographies considered complete thus far should 
be rewritten. It is important, in many cases, to determine exactly 
m what province of a country a writer was bom. Michelet, in the 
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second volume of his History of France, presents to us a striking 
tableau of the characteristics of each of the provinces, and gives 
an admirable explanation of the influence of local causes, of topo¬ 
graphy and geography, on the genius of a nation and of a man. 
Great social and historical forces were at work at different epochs 
in the different provinces of France, Spain, and Italy, and the Ro¬ 
mance literatures and civilizations are the result of all these forces. 
I wish to mention here as a model of complete and accurate bio¬ 
graphy the work on Honorat de Bueil, Seigneur de Racan, by Pro¬ 
fessor Louis Arnould, of the University of Poitiers. Several works 
of this kind have been published lately by laborious and distin¬ 


guished scholars. 

Just as historical legends are destroyed by our modern historians 
who base their statement of facts upon well-authenticated documents, 
so are legends in literary history destroyed by modern critics, whose 
methods are scientific and exact. Let not criticism, however, be 
entirely mathematical, let the critic appreciate always the aesthetic 
element in literature. Like the historian of political events, he should 
be accurate and yet understand the interest, the poetry, always 
inherent in humanity. If the artistic element in a literary work i 
to be destroyed by criticism, then, in my opinion, that criticism is 
false. As an example of useless, and, I may say, of harmful minute¬ 
ness in criticism. I may mention one of the discoveries of a modern 
iconoclast. I read, sometime ago, in a French magazine that • 
Edmond Bir 6 had proved that Graziella was the daughter of a shoe¬ 
maker, and consequently that the incidents of Lamartine s excursion 
to the Isle of Procida were all invented by the great poet. It was 
well known that the Confidences and Raphael were not accurate 
autobiographies, and that their value consisted in the knowledge 
which they gave us of the feelings of Lamartine, of his Bat aamt, 
at certain periods of his life. Of what interest, therefore, is it to in¬ 
to know who was Graziella? The charming girl created by Lama - 
tine is much more interesting and real than the shoema er s au 
ter discovered by M. Bir6. The former makes us undent*™ 
poet’s feelings much better than the latter. In our s “ state- 
Romance literatures let us endeavor to discover a erro ^ 

meats made by writers, but let us use our judgmen ^ mcn 
to publishing discoveries which are useless to our k n °" ^ tic 
and of works, and which may, in some degree, cs * proves 

illusions of the readers of the works. When M. h ®"^ ubrinn d io have 
to us that it was materially impossible for l/nai Ameriaue 

visited the countries which he describes in his bccousc | 1C 

and in his Mt moires d'Outre-tombe. he docs a use u • ^ ^ ^ 
discovers the sources from which Chdteaubn 
descriptions. 
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The study of the sources is one of the most important problems 
in the field of Romance literatures, and although a great deal has been 
done in that direction, the work not yet accomplished is still im¬ 
mense. The literary relations between France. Italy, and Spam, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were very close, and are 
an interesting subject to investigate. Also the influence of England 
and Germany on French writers, principally in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Excellent works have been written on these 
subjects by Messieurs Brunetiere. Morel-Fatio. Jusserand. \. Rossel. 
and J. Texte. but comparative literature is almost a new science, 
and a great future awaits the scholars who will devote themselves to 
it. The influence of Ibsen and Bjdrnson.of Mickiewicz and Tolstoy, 
of the Scandinavian and Slavonic literatures, on the Romance litera¬ 
tures is itself a broad and im|>ortnnt field to explore, one which 
presents many interesting problems to solve. 

M. Lanson’s article on Modern French literature is so exhaustive 
that I have used it partly as a text for my commentary on that 
subject, and I shall recapitulate briefly a few of his statements. He 
recommends that correct and critical texts of the great writers he 
published and says that there hardly exists a single scientific edition 
of the texts of the nineteenth century. The history of comedy in its 
transformations has not been written, and there should be a his¬ 
tory of lyric poetry, of epic poetry, and a history of history. The 
history of the genres is yet very incomplete. Strange to sav. the his¬ 
tory of Latin influence on French literature in the three classic 
centuries has not been written, and that of Greek influence very 
inadequately. The problem of the origin of French romanticism has 
not yet been solved, and the eighteenth century is not well under¬ 
stood. The genealogy of a writer and his physiological tempera¬ 
ment should be studied in order to understand better his biography 
and his psychology. The most interesting problem, however, is 
to determine which are the really great works produced in the nine¬ 
teenth century. The above observations may be applied in general 
to the literatures of Spain. Portugal, and Italy, as well as to that of 
France. 

Although French literature was considerably influenced in the nine¬ 
teenth century by English and German writers, it exerted in its turn 
a great influence on foreign literatures, especially on the Italian and 
the Spanish. The modern literatures of Spain and of Portugal have 
exerted little influence in France, but that of modem Italy is better 
known and appreciated. The works of Leopardi. Fogazzaro. Matiide 
Serao. Edmondo de Amicis. Giovanni Verga, and Ada Negri are said 
by French critics to be popular and to have exerted a beneficent 
influence, while Gabriele d’ Annunzio. whose genius is much admired 
m b ranee, is viewed with some distrust. M. de Vogiid, in 1S95, saw 
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in his works a “ Latin renaissance,” but M. JosephTexte 1 said of him: 
“The influence of d’Annunzio is one of those which we do not 
wish to see our France feel too deeply.” Each one of the great Latin 
countries has its own individuality, its own genius, but they have 
all in common many traits which they have inherited from ancient 
and splendid Rome, and one of the important problems in the field 
of Romance literatures is to endeavor to bind by a closer intellectual 
bond people whose languages and civilizations are principally Latin. 


In this paper I have not yet mentioned the Catalan, Roumanian, 
Rhffitian, and Provencal literatures. Important problems may be 
found there, but I have no time to study them. I wish, however, to 
call attention to the interest which lies in a study of Catalan litera¬ 
ture and of its influence on Spanish literature and even on Spanish 
politics. The jelibrige in France is also very important from its literary 
as well as from its political aspect. The works of Mistral, of his pre¬ 
decessors, and of his friends, have not only a literary value, but 
are important with regard to the effect which they may produce on 
the question of decentralisation. Of like effect may be the novels 
which describe provincial life, such as those of Ferdinand Fabrc, 
Andr6 Theuriet, Emile Pouvillon, and Ren6 Bazin. 

Political questions have always exerted a great influence on liter¬ 
ature. A great change was brought about in Spain by the French 
Revolution and by the struggle against the Napoleonic invasion; and 
such poets as Espronceda, Nufiez de Arcc, Campoamor, and Zornlla, 
such novelists as Juan Valera, Pedro Alarc6n, Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
and Armando Palacio Valdes; such dramatists as Echegaray and 
P6rez Gald6s, are the products of the literary renaissance which 
began after the fall of Napoleon. But the most important force » 
the development of Spanish literature would be the devclopm , 
of the educational system of the country. Education is no g 
enough in Spain or yet in Italy. Republican France, since 1870, 1 as 
given a great example to her Latin sisters and has made wonderful 
progress in public education. It will be interesting o not^ 
years what have been the results on literature of t P The 

of the French Government concerning congregational sc ‘ t0 
influence of parliamentary democracy is an impor litera- 

study. Has its establishment been the cause of pcssi * mar ked 
ture or not? In Italy also political history has eX f C (h _ king dom of 
influence on literary history, and the establishmen tke p ope 

Victor Emmanuel and the loss of the temporal po ^ wc jj ^ in 
have given rise to interesting problems in litera u 

politics. volume 

« Petit de JuUevillc. Histoirc de la Langue et de la LitUrature / 

viii, p. 695. 
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The dominant trait in the Romance literatures at present is more 
individuality, less enslavement to schools and their supposed rules 
and precepts. There is, in general, a broader human feeling, a well- 
marked interest in things common to mankind, and this feeling is 
evidenced by the presence at this Congress of Arts and Science of 
distinguished men and women from all parts of the world. Let 
each one of us cherish above all the land of his birth, the land where 
reside those dearest to him, but let us all unite in a common love for 
the noble thoughts contained in the great literatures of the world, 
among which are to be found, in a position of well-deserved honor 
and dignity, the Romance literatures. 
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Methodological questions are capable of two sorts of treatment. 
One can make a survey of the whole complex of problems and 
exhaust all the possibilities. Or one can point out the best manner 
of treatment by means of an example specially fit for the purpose. 
It is in no spirit of contradiction to the philosophical spirit which 
conceived the idea of this World’s Congress and called it into life that 
I choose the latter of these two ways, and seek to fulfill the task 
assigned me —that of showing the relations of German literature to 
foreign literature — by tracing this connection in the case of two 
authors who have hitherto been considered as very far apart from 
each other. I mean by this choice to give strong expression to my 
conviction that the slow and toilsome work-of detailed research can 
never be avoided in the life of science. Everything depends, how¬ 
ever, even in such work, on gaining the broadest possible outlook 
and never losing one’s feeling for the great whole. 

The longer the span of history we survey, in a national literature, 
and the more different national literatures we follow in their origin 
and development, the more the history of all literature appears to 
us as a single organism, the separate organs of which stand in closest, 
most indissoluble connection with each other, while even the smallest 
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component parts exert a mutual influence. Thus there is reared, 
on the foundation of the separate sciences of the national literatures, 
a general or comparative science of literature. Such a science was 
foreshadowed and sketched in outline by far-seeing thinkers even 
a century ago; it was further shaped with varying success by their 
followers; to-day, though still vague in aim and uncertain in method, 
it is of great promise for the future, especially in such a field as 
America, where so many languages and literatures meet, and whence, 
indeed, has sprung one of the more successful of recent investigators 
who have devoted themselves to this branch of literary history. 

Dependence on others as models and standards is a matter of 
course, a natural and necessary condition. Every author, even he 
who seems most original, must first of all have fought his way from 
dependence to independence. Writers inherit from their predecessors 
the richest treasures, without will or codicil. Even a wnter who has 
long seemed so eccentric and pathological as Friedrich Hebbel is 
gradually seen to have a truly organic place in the regular develop¬ 
ment of our composition and style. The same work of art belong, to 
the most varied lines of development. Philosophy of the world *nd 
of life, idea and tendency, matter and motive, technique and prescnt- 
ation Style and language,-each has its own line of development. 
Originality in one direction does not exclude dependence in another 
a poet, a work, may on one side open up a fresh line of development 
while on another side standing at the close of an earlier line. My 
crossings of the different lines are possible. . 

The history of a people's literature is an almost fr om 

cession of culture borrowed, influences received, stimulus feIt tro 

other literatures. When one people is cultur ^ y ^Xegeographical 
ically superior to another, and at the same young^ more 

contact and lively intercourse with it, thejJ ^.nce 
primitive people is wholly surrendered to the “telte 
of the more advanced. In such a °* ** 

passing over from one people to ano ,..i. n i ca l achievements, 

and of the world, their social structure techmca. ad ^ ^ 

morals, and customs, it may happen that the Qf ^ new 

is simply transplanted to the new soil. T P plete lack 

literature is very marked, sometimes amount.n^to^^P^ ^ ^ 
of Originality; the new shoot does not cou er ary works are 

development of the world’s literature. Th abbreviated 

circulated and read in their original ton f uc ’ [ tion8 , imitations, 
and excerpted, annotated and paraphrase , form follow; the 

and a freer working-over of the matter in ^ takel a over are 
material, motives, and characters that na uter ^ greater 

changed and remodeled at first nationa l iz ed is the 

and greater freedom. The first thing t 
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language and mode of expression, after that costume and scene, 
finally the thought and tendency. The national character does not 
take possession of the whole at once; it may even show itself first by 
what it rejects, by what it finds uncongenial in the foreign literature. 

It is not always the most important works of one literature 
which exercise tlie decisive influence on another. A writer may be of 
more importance for the history of a foreign nation than for his own. 
A work little prized by men of its own language may thus become the 
cornerstone of a new literature. 

In connection with such a transfer of culture, permeating the whole 
life and thought of a people, the points of agreement between single 
works or authors have of course little significance; the important 
things to notice are the deviations from agreement, even the slight¬ 
est and most in detail — the displacements and distortions; what 
the new writer omits, overlooks, ignores, misunderstands, avoids, 
perhaps parodies or travesties. The growing independence is first 
revealed by negative signs. 

In times of strong dependence on foreign culture, it is already 
a proof of a high grade of independence in on author, if, believing 
the foreign influence excessive or even hurtful, he seeks to break 
away from it. and to open the way for the influence of some other 
literature more closely related to the spirit of his own people. Though 
substituting one dependence for another, he at least changes the 
literary centre of gravity. 

Culture can also be borrowed from peoples far distant in time or 
space. Dead literatures can wake to new life, and in their renaissance 
exert a new and mighty influence. Or it may happen that a litera¬ 
ture voluntarily subjects itself for a time to another apparently 
remote from it, as when an exotic style of composition becomes the 
fashion. 

Besides these universal inundations of culture, single fields of 
literature, single forms of composition, are exposed to inroads more 
limited in space and time. While one sort of writing is flourishing 
in full independence, another sort may simultaneously, and among 
the same people, be completely subject to the influence of foreign 
models. The number of literary subjects and motives is not very 
great; the forms of composition have, during the course of thousands 
of years, been only slightly widened in scope; even the metric 
forms, the turns of style, the figurative means of expression, are 
confined within certain limits. They preserve their identity even 
when their connection with the literatures is dissolved; they become 
diffused. 

Single authors also, like mighty conquerors, undertake invasions 
of the fields of foreign literature. Usually it is the strongest intellects 

mc “> m isolation, separated from their native literature, — or, it 
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may be, as its representatives, — rule upon foreign soil. Often the 
tyranny narrows clown to the rule over a single work, but sometimes 
it maintains itself for centuries. 

As applied to the methods of historic investigation, the preceding 
considerations go to show that the important task is not the detec¬ 
tion of such influences — by collecting parallel passages, making 
lists of allusions, counting up what one author has borrowed from 


another, pointing out reminiscences, or even discovering plagiarisms. 
Rather is it the main thing, when once this relationship, whether 
plain or obscure, is established, to utilize the fact for understanding 
the characteristics of the writer influenced, for determining his de¬ 
gree of dependence, for estimating the proportions of the ingredients 
in the resulting mixture, and for indicating as exactly as possible 
the point at which a work, an author, a literature achieves a rela¬ 
tive independence, the point where the personal, subjective, original 
comes to light, where the national character frees itself from the 
chrysalis, and rises, splendid and radiant, into the air. 

In this regard, one urgent demand to be made on our discipline 
is a prompt right-about-face. Dozens of researches are seen to be 
at the least superfluous, if not utterly on the wrong track. One 
couples together two names from a national literature or from the 
world’s literature, without asking whether the connection is suffi- 
ciently close to make its investigation worth the trouble. One over¬ 
looks the fact that certain foundations lie, unavoidably and as a 
matter of course, at the basis of certain periods of literature, and 
that in such cases the more precise determination of details is 
no consequence. One fails to see that in the study of each writer 
it is only necessary to consider certain central authors who ha 
influenced his development in essential and decisive points, « 
without whom the younger author’s work would have b “" ,ncon 

ceivable. Rut the real disease of this sort of researches is that th y 
picture the influence of one author on another much too externally 
and mechanically, while they conceive thc h.ghly oompj 

process in far too simple terms; they degrade the '" dl ™ down „„ 
till he is made to seem the helpless prey of vultures s P J ^ d 
him; they interpret a work of art as they wou d a machine ^ 
by the joint efforts of many unthinking labor" 5 ’ , of mother, 
see that the influence of one work of art, 

or that the most important question is whet ^ occupying 
known, perhaps, to a writer for a long time, wa exerfc an 

his attention so strongly at a definite mome V ting w i t hin him at 
influence on a newly arising work of art germ > ^ - n 

that moment; they do not see that they ^ author in a 

which different works impressed themselves 
stimulating and life-giving fashion. 
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How necessary it is to bear ail these points in mind will be shown 
in the following discussion by an example. It is an example of the 
influence of an apparently remote literature upon an author, m 
whose case foreign influences have not previously been suspected. 
The particular example chosen seems here all the more in place, 
because it deals with the influence of North American literature 
upon a German writer, a countryman of my own, with whose works 
1 have made myself familiar by years of careful study. 

Adalbert Stifter, a son of the German Bohemian Forest, sprang 
suddenly into fame in the early forties of the last century by the 
publication of his Studus; criticism scattered its incense before 
him, no less an authority than Eichendorff was the first to grasp his 
epoch-making significance. For a time he had great vogue. His later 
works, however, did not meet with the same success; an unjust 
enemy, with whom he was not equipped to fight, arose in the inex¬ 
orable llcbbcl, who thought to annihilate him with savage attacks. 
After a period of unobtrusive influence in narrower circles, he has 
come again into general and still increasing favor. It is only the 
history of nineteenth-century literature —a study which is still in 
its beginnings — that could make nothing of him. A few thoughtless 
catch-phrases, such as that regarding Stifter’s lack of passion, have 
been passed on from one book to another. An otherwise valuable 
book on German fiction of the nineteenth century omits entirely the 
name of the author, who has given us in his Nachsommcr one of 
the most intimate and original of German romances. The authority 
of a Nietzsche was needed to compel the indifferent to attend to him. 


In Stiftcr's home, to be sure, no such impulsion was required. As is 
the case with all German stocks and fragments of stocks that arc 
politically separated from the mother country, the home literature 
in Austria has a hearty recognition and its history is zealously 
cultivated. The best Austrian story-writers of the present day attach 
themselves to Stifter and esteem him highly. He is honored as one 
of the noblest of native artists. An extensive biography of Stifter 
from the hand of an enthusiastic supporter (Alois Raimund Hein) 
has just appeared, a work of years of loving industry. Eager collectors 
care for the preservation of his paintings and drawings, autographs 
and letters, for the storing of which a Stifter-Archive has been 
founded in Prague. The “ Society for the Advancement of German 
Science, Art, and Literature in Bohemia” is publishing in its Library 
of German Authors of Bohemia a complete critical edition of his 
works. 1 Vigorous young blood is entering zealously into the study. 

Wer^ chcr aus Bohmen. Vol 11; A. Stifter. Sumtliche 

thU volume V °;’ v on A. Sauer (my introduction to 

to? 9 4 veral pointa of contact with the present lectured — liilliothck, 

vol. 12. A. Stifter, Sdmtliche Werke. vol. 14, Vermischte Schrillcn 1 vol 
horausgcg.ben von A. Horcicka (Prog. J. G. Calve) ***‘ ‘ 
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The Hebbel revival finds a necessary counter-weight in a Stifter 
revival. 

Stifter has been hitherto regarded as one of our most independent 
writers,a true product of our soil, peculiar to us more than any other. 
He sprang from a district which then lay far from the channels of 
trade, where wood, cliff, and heath meet, where a bit of the primeval 
forest still remains in Europe. A knotty, primitive type of man, 
not unlike the old frontiersman of America, there struggles hard for 
his scanty living. They are hunters, wood-choppers, and the like. 
Odd and original characters are not lacking among them. There 
depth, inwardness of soul, thrive in hardy strength, leading at times 
to taciturn hardness, but occasionally also to a dreamy thoughtful¬ 
ness and to poetic talent. The legends and traditions of his forest 
home sounded around Stifter in childhood. His education in one of 


the worthiest of the Austrian convent schools confirmed him in his 
native Catholic view of the world, which became his unshakeable 
conviction. Not till late in his career did he exchange the painter’s 
brush for the pen of the writer. Practically unaffected by all the good 
or evil movements in the spirit of the times, he entered literature 
when nearly thirty-five years old, or about 1840, the very year in 
which Friedrich Ilcbbel appeared, and two years after two spirits 
kindred to his own, Eduard Morike and Annette von Droste-Hulshoff, 
had published their epoch-making collections of poems. Like these 
two, he shows the opposite tendency to that of "Young Germany, 
like them he unites in himself all the healthy elements of Roman¬ 
ticism, without falling to the grade of a weak imitator or gleaning 
epigone —all three are Romanticists after the Romantic move¬ 
ment. Once more the heart won the victory over the intellect, 
enthusiasm over enlightenment, idyllic peace over the so-called 
“ Movement-literature the poet free from politics, free from time, 
won the day from the poets of the times, the political lyricists, tne 
tendency dramatists, the writers on current events, who, like smug¬ 
glers, misused fiction as the “dark-lantern of ideas. Atth > 
moment when the manifesto of the Halle Yearbook ^against Rom™ 
ticism was scoffing even at its love of nature and e ters 

the woods, there arose in these sensitive artists the inspired 

of nature and the woods, their truest worshipers and mo 


PF His Cl first Studies ' (The Condor, The Field Flow ^ 

Fort, Great-grand lather’s Map) show Stifter g , , vritten 

as Joan Paul, E. T. A. Hoffmann, and T.eck. The,Ilea » ^ t|me 

in the tone of an Oriental legend, P rov “ J familiar to him 
a master of nature description. In his own ho » 
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from childhood, he discovered the fairest object of his poesy. In 
the Mountain Forest ,» finally, he became, more decisively than 
Wilibald Alexis or Charles Scalsfield. the real founder of provincial 
romance in Germany. t 

As an historic narration from the days of the Thirty ^ ears War. 
the Mountain Forest is in line with the Walter Scott tradition; 
but the historical matter is sketched only in a slight and almost 
shadowy way. Rea! historical studies were scarcely made by the 
author; tho'truth was rather that the legends of his native region 
afforded him the stimulus. The whole action is suitable to the present 
day. or else to a land of fable. Legends and parables are inserted; 
the legendary tone is preserved throughout. The women are pictured 
as fairy forms; the hero, a natural son of Gustavus Adolphus, seems 
a legendary prince; in eternal youth and l>eauty the form of the dead 
floats before the eyes of his loved one. Like a legend, too. is the end 
of it all; the survivors grow preternaturally old. No one ever learned 
of their death. 

The story is attached to a ruin near Stiftcr’s home, which the people 
called a haunted castle. In the story it is peopled and alive, a home 
full of a noble civilization and high culture. But the wood to the 
west of it he describes as the virgin forest untouched by civilization, 
the action of the story being for it merely a rapidly passing episode. 
On the shore of the lake, where the characters of the story built 
a blockhouse, the seed of the forest is sown again, and every trace 
of human footsteps disappears. 

With great artistic power the author brings the fortunes of his 
characters, the weal or woe of their loves, into intimate relation with 
the course of nature, the cycles of day and year, the life of the forest. 
He pictures the dark and gloomy aspect of the forest, the sublime 
loneliness of its measureless extent, the stillness, the silence of it. and 
then, too. the tones that enliven it; he shows it in its splendid sum¬ 
mer attire, and in the icy garb of winter; all its colors, tints, and 
shades he seeks to reproduce. He makes the wood a thing of life, with 
a soul, he illuminates it with love and goodness, he regards it as 
the most magnificent of the Creator’s works, os a church, a temple, 
a cathedral. The forest makes one good and reverent, innocent and 
childlike, it assures outward and inward peace. A glorification of the 
forest, a hymn to its beauty and power, which are like those of 
paradise. 

With such a child of heath and wood, who in one of his first letters 
describes a stroll through the primeval forest, and pictures the 
spectacle of the wood flaming by night in the storm, as he himself had 
experienced it, where is there opportunity for any foreign stimulus ? 
Yet it is present. In his descriptions of nature he is a pupil of Jean 

’ Hochirald. 
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Paul. He emulates Tieck and other Romanticists in his descriptions of 
the forest loneliness. Lenau's wood-pictures were well known to the 
Austrian writer. The meadow-lark’s song is heard simultaneously in 
Annette’s “ Heath-pictures.” The splendid descriptions of wood 
and heath in Charles Sealsfield’s novels can scarcely have been 
unknown to Stifter. He could not indeed have known that the great 
anonymous writer was an Austrian, a son of the Sudetic country, 
and thus his closest compatriot. Many points of agreement in their 
diction can be explained from their community of origin; for instance 
the Czech influence, which is seen in both, though more pronounced 
in Sealsfield than in Stifter. 

Lenau and Sealsfield received the inspiration for their descriptions 
of nature in North America; Lenau during his unlucky visit, which 
afforded him so little satisfaction, Sealsfield during a long residence, 
which made him an American citizen and a spirited adherent and 
admirer both of the scenery and of the politics of North America. 
The longing for distant lands and for the New World was felt also by 
Stifter, and transferred by him to the charactersof his tales for youth. 
In youthful excess the pupil of Klopstock cries out in one of his 
letters: he would fain, arm in arm with his future lover, throw 
himself into Niagara Falls (1837). The artist in the Condor sails 
across the Atlantic Ocean. In Field Flowers America is not simply 
the land of the hero’s dreams; the action of the prologue is partly 
on American soil; Emil passed two years in America, and relates 
how in a forest he had nursed back to health a strange dog. I h 
poetically gifted “Heath Boy” travels to Palestine, Egypt, and into 
the Desert. Ronald, the Swedish prince, is lured on by a glittering 
city, by the limitless wilderness of the new land. The North American 
literature of that time cannot therefore have been unknown o 
Stifter. 


With Washington Irving (1783-1859), his brother-in-law, James 
Kirke Paulding (1779-1860), and James Femmore I 

1851), the native literature of North American soil ma {J d , g 

entry, in the third decade of the nineteenth century, into ^ MW 
literature. A new domain of literary material was 0 .’ ed t |, e 
world opened to view; Chateaubriand had only P ar, !“ y , Hc was 
curtain before it. The applause of the European rea j n jg24 

unexampled. In 1823 translations of Irving began oJ Jnlding’s 

those of Cooper; in the same year W. Alexis t^nslate^Pauldin^ 
novel, Koningsmark the Long Finn. The esteeme p icing’s 

land in Frankfort-on-the-Main produced Coopc' rican fiction 

complete works in many volumes, and combined Autho rs of 

of Paulding and of Dr. Bird into a Library of inicTQ st and 

North America. Goethe read Coopers no%cls 
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admiration, and praised them publicly; Grill parser, visiting him. 
found him just reading the Sources of the Susquehanna. Mbrike 
read with his family in 1848 Cooper’s sea-tales and was much pleased 
with them. In a somewhat regretful note in his Outlines the statis¬ 
tician of our literature, Karl Goedeke, attests the enormous popu¬ 
larity of the Cooper novels from recollections of his own youth. 'I he 
innumerable imitations of Cooper in the German language have 
never yet been eatalogued. 

Literary history cannot assign to Cooper’s novels an extremely 
high rank. He is a gifted but weak imitator of Walter Scott, who 
simply had the good fortune to discover, in the romanceof the sea and 
of the Indians, a fresh, unhackneyed store of material. Rome con¬ 
trasted the active life and mighty events and deeds of his novels with 
the inaction of the heroes of German fiction. Sealsfield’s criticisms 
still hold good: Cooper exaggerates and idealizes beyond measure. 
In his portrayal of the Indians he is far surpassed in truth by Scals- 
field; so also in the ardor and magnificence of his descriptions of 
scenery. With all his enthusiasm and high-flown passages, he still 
remains in reality sober. His novels fairly drip with moralizing. Rut 
he knows well how to group strong, rough, glaring effects, how to 
tell a story in an absorbing and even exciting way. The strong 
charm of the matter of his novels brings it about that selections 
from his works have a greater effect on youth —even to the present 
day — than the originals themselves. Cooper injured himself chiefly 
by the great bulk of his writings. Impelled by success he let himself 
be carried down a declivitous path, took up one period after another 
in the life of his Leather Stocking, and had to admit himself, in the 
prefaces to his later books, how hard it was to make the same charac¬ 
ters appear in four or even five works without repeating or contra¬ 
dicting himself too much. This precipice Cooper by no means escaped. 
His imitations of himself became weaker and weaker. As an artist 
he stands far below Stifter, though he exerted a powerful stimulating 
influence on the younger man. 

As far as I can see, Stifter never mentioned Cooper’s name in his 
works or letters, just as he never speaks of the other mental pabulum 
which he may have taken in, in the way of entertainment, during 
his early years. But it is a safe assumption that he knew all five 
of the Leather Stocking novels, and that their hero had long been 
a cherished and familiar character in his mind from the three older 
novels (The Pioneers, 1823; The Last of the Mohicans, 1826; The 
Fratm 1827) , when the appearance of the two final novels (The 
Pathfinder 1840; and The Deer,layer. 1841), the German translations 
01 Which followed immediately, perhaps even in 1840, kindled the 
hre anew within him, nourished his just^awakened desire for literary 
production, and caused the imagination of the young poet to bear 
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fruit. These hastily got up German translations, which bristled 
with un-German idioms and constructions, must be made the basis 
of our study, since Stifter undoubtedly had them before him. It is 
scarcely probable that he had read the novels also in the original, 
as he seems not to have had a mastery of English. 1 

An accident led my honored co-worker in the editing of Stifter’s 
works, Professor Adalbert Horcicka of Vienna, to the detection of 
a number of resemblances in subject-matter between the Mountain 
Forest and the Decrslaycr. At my suggestion, Mr. Karl Wagner, 
student of philosophy in the University of Prague, then undertook 
a minute comparison of Stifter’s book with the Pathfinder and the 
Decrslaycr , and I myself extended this study to all the five novels. 
On account of the close connection of the whole cycle, and its many 
repetitions of motives, language, and even definite expressions, it is 
impossible to determine 6urely in detail and in every case what 
particular passage may have had its effect on Stifter. The relation 
between the two authors appears most strongly and clearly, ns far as 
regards the substance, in comparing the Mountain Forest with the 


Decrslaycr. 

In this novel Cooper unfolds a picture of the hazardous hunter- 
life, a life which also forms the background of Stifter’s narrative. 
Old Tom, in his earlier years a notorious freebooter, enters on a late, 
and, as it seems, loose sort of marriage with a woman of high birth 
and checkered past, the mother of two daughters; he goes west and 
leads a hunting-life in idyllic fashion. For a home he constructs 
a log house, which for better protection against enemies he locates 
in a large lake surrounded by the forest. At the beginning o ie 
action, the unfortunate wife has long been buried in the lake, an 
a son laid to rest beside her, but in the memory of her daughters, 
Judith and Hetty, she still lives as their illuminating genius, ho 
also, in the Mountain Forest, the mother of Johanna and Clarissa nas 
long been dead, her name is not even mentioned in the story, win e 
Felix, the brother, is made a very secondary personage. 

The attention, here as there, is directed to defense g; * 
approaching enemy. The Swedes are preparing an cx Pf 1 fnrmine of 
the upper Danube country; their goa. is not really the ™ » 
the castle - just as. in Cooper, a war between 
English is expected in the West, the first forerunne 


r *Vm Saucrland complete 

1 T make my citations from the following volumes ° 2 Auflngc, 1838. 

edition: Die A tried ter, otter die Quellen des nTjahre 1757. A us dem 

2 Teilo. Per Lrtzte drr Motnhaner. Erne Erzulilung aus Tcilc. Die Steppe. 

Enelischcn Qbereetzt von llrinrich During. 4 AuHage, ■ Sinnensee.\ 840. 
ran* Eraahlunp. 2 Anflaco 1840. 2 Teilo ifeUtst von O. von 

3 Teile. Der ihnehtodter. Ein Roman. Aus dem Engl and Pathfinder, in 

Ozarnowski, 1841. 3 Teilo. (The citations fromfrom the original, 
the English version of this paper, are taken a 

— Translator.] 
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in the form of the dreaded Mingo Indians, who really undertake 
the plundering of the castle only because it is good booty, lying acci¬ 
dentally in their way. Help comes to Old Tom, thus surrounded with 
impending dangers, in the person of an acquaintance and hunting 
comrade, a rough man, superhumanly strong, called Hurry Harry, 
who sues in vain for the love of Tom’s elder daughter, the wondrously 
beautiful Judith, even as the knight from Upper Austria sues for 
Clarissa’s love. Judith has formerly been in love with an English 
officer, Warley, as Clarissa has loved the Swedish Prince Ronald. 
Gregory 1 regard as the parallel to the Dccrslaycr himself. 

Almost all of this cycle of Cooper’s novels start out with some 
sort of a forest journey. In the Dccrslaycr, the two hunters press on 
through the wilderness, in order to reach the lake and floating Tom. 
The same situation is more fully worked out at the commencement of 
the Pathfinder, where the four characters likewise reach a “ windrow ” 
in the forest, in which the fallen trees lie “blended like jackstraws,” 
and from which they enjoy a sublime prospect over the measureless 
expanse of woods. “An exclamation of surprise broke from the lips 
of Dccrslaycr, an exclamation that was low and guardedly made, 
however, for his habits were much more thoughtful and regulated 
than those of the reckless Hurry, when, on reaching the margin of 
the lake, he beheld the view that unexpectedly met his gaze.” A 
gentle exclamation of astonishment escapes also from the maidens 
at the sight of the broad surface of “glistening water, over whose 
bosom the soft image of the moon floated like a lazy cloud.” The 
lake in Dccrslaycr is called “ Glimmerglass, seeing that its whole 
basin is so often fringed with pines, cast upward from its face; as if 
it would throw back the hills that hang over it.” In a pregnant 
passage in the Ijast oj the Mohicans, the “sparkling streams” are 
spoken of with great emphasis. Glimmer, shimmer, glitter 1 are also 
favorite and oft-recurring words with Stifter. The whole lake scene 
in Stifter is like that in Cooper; the changes which he has introduced 
into the geographical relations of Blockenstein Lake can be explained 
ns results of this literary influence. The equipment of the forest house 
in Stifter is closely patterned after that of the castle in Cooper, 
even to the padlock and to the fortification with palisades 3 — a 
wholly superfluous fortification in case of a building standing on dry 
land. In the arrangement of both houses, great precautions are 
taken against fire. Just as, in Stifter, the furnishings are surprisingly 
comfortable, so also we read in Cooper: a single glance sufficed to 
show that the house was inhabited by females. Most clearly do the 
rafts in Stifter betray their foreign origin. Old Tom, for the sake of 


' Glimmcm, schimmem, fliramcm” 

Later, Stifter uses "Pftockc” as the equivalent of 
translations of Cooper, "Pfeiler” is also employed. 


“ Palissadcn” 


in the 
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protection against the bullets of enemies, had erected a sort of 
blockhouse on a smaller scale upon his ark — commonly designated 
as boat (Boot) or scow (Fahre), once, however, as raft ( Flosse ), 
although besides it genuine rafts were present. On a primitive raft 
of blocks of wood, a seat was made for Hetty. In the corresponding 
descriptions in Stifter a contradiction has crept in; at the beginning 
one raft carries an elevated framework with seats for the company, 
but later on both rafts carry “ bullet-proof houses.” The exaggerated 
precautions that are taken to keep the raft always at a suitable 
distance from the shore likewise recall the American novel. And when 
old Gregory, after shooting at a hawk, laid his gun down along a 
tree-trunk, and waits to see the unfamiliar noise fetch the animals 
up out of the water, this too sounds like an Indian trick, so many 
of which are described in Cooper. The inaccessibility of the strongly 
fortified spot is strongly emphasized; so far aside from human 
traffic does it lie that no path, no footprint, no trace of one, can be 
spied. This tautology recalls the importance of spying out enemies 
in Cooper’s novels. Yet, in case a hostile band should wander into 
this wilderness, Gregory knows of a cave, some hours distant up 
among the highest rocks, to which he only knows the approach; 
there he can hide the girls till the danger is over, even as Cooper’s 
characters often find refuge in caves. Also in the equipment of the 
two lake colonies there is much that is similar. When the sisters, 
in great anxiety about their paternal house which can be seen glisten¬ 
ing in the hazy distance, examine it from the “block stone” through 
a telescope, old Gregory struggled hard to comprehend the enchanted 
thing, which was quite inexplicable to him. So, too, in Cooper the 
little company in the lake make observations with the telescope on 
the castle when it was visited by the enemy; the wonder and curiosity 
are painted in the same colors. In the Pioneers, also, a telescope comes 
into use. Stifter’s employment of the telescope cannot be called 
an anachronism, as it was already in widespread use by the middle 


of the seventeenth century. .. .i ir 

In these similar settings goes on, both here and there, y 
life of the sisters, at first disturbed only, at rare intervals, y 
beast of the forest. "Low and tremulously, but earnestly and 
solemnly,” Hetty sings in the quiet of night; er spi . . , g 
itself in the prayer of simple faith. So also the tones throb.” 
harp “ penetrate the sleeping midnight air like a swee 
As between the two sisters, Clarissa strongly recalls M « her 
chief traits. Of a singular, dark-eyed bcauty '^ s ‘^ cia ii y in the 
conquerable love for bodily ornament, as appears i pe ^ man _ 
unpacking of the old chest, descended from her mot i -■ ^ ^ 

ncr the two sisters in the mountain forest feel firs 6 clothes 
shame at this “girlish weakness,” as they put on their nne 
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and view themselves in the mirror. Judith puts on most eagerly 
the red brocade, taken from the chest, in order to impress her naive 
friend, but must content herself with a reproof from him; and later 
she wears it again, when, driven by her love, she goes into the enemy’s 
camp, in order to free her loved one from the hands of the Indians, 
who, thirsting for revenge, have condemned him to death. It is 
expressly said of her: “ A charming creature! And she looked likr 
a queen in that brocade dress.” Clarissa, too, goes to meet her former 
lover in all her finery and in her most beautiful dress (a velvet also), 
“so that she was like a noble lady, who is brought to a king’s feast”; 
and the author assigns a similar motive for her action: “There is 
something in woman’s finery and festive clothes that keeps you at a 
distance; it is the court dress of their souls; and even the old son of 
the forest, who had never seen any jewels except those of morning 
in the fir trees, felt himself oppressed and almost subdued by Clarissa’s 
beauty.” And Ronald begs her to lay aside the “stiff finery,” as 
Deerslayer begged Judith. The latter is taken with a tender love, 
delicately portrayed by the author, which by degrees fills her whole 
heart; but she is cold in her expression of it. as she is oppressed with 
remorse on account of her earlier relations with Warley. Clarissa 
as well regards her love for Ronald as a sin, but finally gives herself 
entirely up to it. The mutual love of the two sisters is also similarly 
portrayed by the two authors. Johanna is like Hetty, especially in 
the unconscious awakening of her love. Cooper likes to bring 
women of high birth or culture into his novels; and bringing in tuv 
sisters is quite typical of him, and of Stifter as well (Field Flowers, 
Two Sisters); the very similar pair of sisters, Cora and Alice, in the 
Last of the Mohicans, may have hovered before Stifter’s mind in 
many passages. 

In comparing Gregory with the Deerslayer, their difference in 
age need not be too strongly emphasized. In spite of his youth, 
and though he is on the warpath for the first time, Deerslayer is 
yet a mature man in thought and action; and Gregory, though 
standing at the utmost limits of advanced age, is as enthusiastic 
and fond of adventure, and toys as much with plans for the future, 
as Deerslayer. Young Deerslayer is already compared with the most 
experienced veterans; he speaks earnestly and solemnly, acts with 
dignity and respect, and is called Straight Tongue. The contrast 
between his youthful years and his prudent, circumspect bearing 
and carefully weighed words impresses even the Indian, who says 
of him: “ My brother has two scalps — gray hair under the other. Old 
wisdom—young tongue!” or “Young head—old mind”; “Young 
head —old wisdom.” 

Both Gregory and Deerslayer have grown into unity with their 
forests: “This is grand! —'t is solemn! —>t is an education in itself, 
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to look upon,” says Deerslayer. “Not a tree disturbed even by red¬ 
skin hand, as I can discover, but everything left in the ordering of 
the Lord, to live and die according to His own designs and laws!” 
To him, as to Gregory, settlement seems a desecration of the virgin 
wilderness! “The woods are never silent,” says the Pathfinder, “if 
one but knows how to interpret their voice. I have wandered through 
them alone for many days, with never a longing for company. And 
as regards conversation, there is no lack of varied and instructive 
talk, if one but understands the language.” Gregory, too, goes 
rather into the forest than to vespers or to the public-house, and he 


begins “gradually to hear the talk of the wood, and his senses were 
opened to understand its signs, and they were all words of splendor 
and of mystery and of love concerning the great Gardener, whom he 
often felt he must behold, wandering somewhere among the trees.” 
The poetic gift, with which Cooper so often endows his heroes, is 
Gregory's also. Deerslayer is called “a man of strong native poetic 
feeling. He loved the woods for their sublime solitudes and for the 
impress that they everywhere bore of the might and wisdom of their 
Creator. He rarely moved through them without pausing to dwell on 
some peculiar beauty that gave him pleasure, though seldom at¬ 
tempting to investigate the causes; and never did a day pass without 
his communing in spirit, and this, too, without the aid of forms or 
language, with the infinite Source of all he saw, felt, and beheld. 
Gregory's former hunting-comrade praises him in these terms: Ihe 
wonderful thoughts were unfolded from his heart even in those days, 
like the flowers of some exotic spring . . . and it often sceme as 
if one were reading from some beautiful old book of poetry. Many 
jeered at him, and against them he closed the fountain of his words 
as with a stone.” And in another place: “His whole course o 
life, his very soul, he had moulded after the teachings of the forest, 
and in turn he so harmonized with it that he could not be thought oi 
in another setting. Thus he made himself and the wilderness »PP ca J 
to the eyes of his prottfgds in such wondrous enchanted form 
nature that it began to speak to them, too, while ^ scemed^to 
themselves to be always floating in the midst of a airy • ^ 

“ traditions and legends” of his people influence him as uivy 
young Deerslayer, who is averse to all book-learning an 

metaphysical hair-splitting. n„»hfindor 

But Cooper did not picture his son of the forest the ^ ^ 

the Deerslayer, Hawk Eye, Leather Stocking, etclater 
young and vigorous man, but also followed him through 
life- he makes the representative of inherited right, o re 
truJh and of faith, when pressed by the always advancing settlers 
•ind pioneers, the bringersof innovation and destroyers 
majesty, retreat in proud self-command to the west; and conducts 
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him in the Prairie to the furthest bounds of old ago, till the splendor 
of eighty-seven winters dims his eye, and he goes, calm and self- 
possessed, to meet his death. 

St if ter portrays his Gregory at his first appearance as an extremely 
old man with waving, snow-white hair. His large, true, sagacious 
eyes contrast strangely with the two snow-white arches over them. 
On the hard cheeks lay sunburn, age, and health. “ A noble simplicity 
and goodness was stamped on the whole man.” “A comrade of the 
noonday heat and of the storm, a brother of the rock,” lie is called. 
The woodsman, the huntsman, the son of the forest, formerly so keen 
and daring a hunter, now he is a little weather-worn, and wears 
some of the “dignity” 1 of nature (“dignity,” a favorite word of 
Cooper, as for example in this passage of the Pioneers: "with the 
bearing and dignity of an emperor”). The baron has immoveable 
confidence in him. 

The Pathfinder is pictured as a man of admirable qualities. Always 
the same, of single heart, honest,fearless, and yet prudent, in every 
honorable undertaking the first, in his peculiar way a sort of prototype, 
as one might conceive Adam before his fall, — not, however, that he 
was completely sinless, — full of native tact, that would have done 
credit to the best education. “ His feelings seemed to have the fresh¬ 
ness and naturalness of the woods, in which he passed most of his 
time.” His fine, unerring sense of right is perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished trait in his moral composition; his fidelity is firm as the 
rock that no storm can shake, treason is for him an utterly impos¬ 
sible thing. His blamelessness, self-devotion, and disinterestedness 
are often praised. 

Stifter saw his human ideal realized in this character. In the 
preface to his Motley Stones ,* where, in opposition to Hebbel, he 
sketches the programme of his philosophy of life and of art,he says: 
“A whole life full of righteousness, simplicity, self-control, reason¬ 
ableness, efficiency in one’s sphere, admiration of the beautiful, 
joined with a calm and cheerful death, I hold to be great: mighty 
storms of passion, fearful irruptions of rage, the lust for vengeance, 
the inflamed spirit that strives for activity. demolishes, alters, destroys, 
and in the excitement often throws away its own life, I hold to be 
not greater, but less, since these things are, in my eyes, the outcome 
of single and one-sided forces, as arc storms, volcanoes, and earth¬ 
quakes.” He had to imitate Cooper, because in essential convictions 
he was in agreement with him. 

This venerable, prudent ranger or hunter with his serious moral 
traits, whom men like to call “the old,” is reproduced trait for trait 
m Gregory, with his experience and wisdom, his foresight and cir¬ 
cumspection, his prolix garrulity, with nearly all his views. He is 


“ An stand.” 


1 BunU Steine. 
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the Indian Leather Stocking in the garb and manners of a European 
woodlander; he, however, preserves many typical details of his 
original, even to his favorite position. Whereas the other characters 
support themselves but seldom on their gun or lance, Leather 
Stocking leans always and everywhere on his famed and feared 
“ long rifle,” from which the Indians have given him the nickname, 
“la longue carabine”;—cool at the critical moment, at another 
time thoughtful and dreaming, motionless as a statue; in this 
position he gazes after the departing friend; in this position he stands 
even at the deathbed of his friend. It might be called his identi¬ 
fying mark. Often the situation is described at length: “He 
leaned on his rifle, and his sinewy fingers squeezed the barrel, some¬ 
times with such violence as if they would bury themselves in the 
metal”; or, “they stood on the narrow shore, the Pathfinder leaning 
on his rifle, the butt of which rested on the pebbly beach, while 
both his hands grasped the barrel at the height of his shoulders.” In 
the critical scene of the Mountain Forest, the four principal characters 
form a group quite in Cooper’s style: “The old hunter stood lean¬ 
ing forward on his rifle, like a statue, no fibre of him betraying what 
might be in his mind. . . . Aftersome seconds of silent emotion, 
the group gently dissolved.” The illustrators of the Mountain Forest 
have preserved this scene. 

Gregory, like the ranger in the Prairie, is completely filled with 
recollections of the past; he lives, as does the other, in the circle of 
those whose grandfathers he has known. The hearty affection which 
he has for his two prot£g£s, as he had earlier for the baron’s son 
and for Ronald, whom he loves as a father, finds repeated parallels 
in the life of Leather Stocking. The Pathfinder is attached with 
a fatherly love to Mabel. “ In this moment the whole honest, manly 
affection of Pathfinder showed clearly in his features and his glance 
at our heroine, equal to the love which the tendercst father feels for 
his favorite child.” When a very old man he goes to the Indians, to 
seek a son in Hardheart, whom he loves without measure; when 
Hardheart’s life is threatened, his eye follows every movement oi 
the tomahawk with the concern of a real father. 

Stiftcr makes Gregory disappear into the darkness of e o • 
“An old man, like a phantom, was still seen once and again w ,, , 

through the wood, but no man can tell the time when c s 1 . 

there and the time when he walked there no more.” Even s0 M j 

finder disappears at the close of the novel that bears is na • 

he was lost in the depths of the forest. Neither Jasper no 
ever beheld the Pathfinder again.” As an unknown un > later in 
dress and unusual bearing, and with a new name, he , d 

a distant place before them, only to disappear again 
of view. 
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For the rest, the opening and closing scenes of the Mountain 
Forest, both of which are enacted in the ruins of Wittingshauscn, 
recall the close of the Dcerslaycr. Judith is separated from her lover; 
“fifteen years had passed ere it is in the power of the Deerslaycr to 
revisit the ‘Glimmerglass.’ . . . They reached the lake just as 
the sun was setting. Here all was unchanged; the river still rushed 
through its bower of trees; the little rock was wasting away by the 
slow action of the waves in the course of centuries; the mountains 
stood in their native dress, dark, rich, and mysterious; while the 
sheet glistened in its solitude, a beautiful gem of the forest. . . . 
From the point, they paddled the canoe towards the shoal, where 
the remains of the castle were still visible, a picturesque ruin. The 
storms of winter had long since unroofed the house, and decay had 
eaten into the logs. All the fastenings were untouched, but the seasons 
rioted in the place, as if in mockery at the attempt to exclude them.” 
Everything is desolate and dilapidated. “From all these signs it 
was probable that the lake had not been visited since the occurrence 
of the final scene of our tale. Accident or tradition had rendered it 
again a spot sacred to nature.” 

The greatest agreement is shown in Cooper’s and Stifter’s de¬ 
scriptions of scenery. Each pictured his land as the land of marvels. 
Both depict the forest, the primeval forest in its untouched virginity, 
in its silence and calm, in its sublimity and greatness, as it came 
from God’s hand. The feeling of sublime loneliness awakens in 
their heroes the thought of God’s nearness. “So it is in the woods,” 
says Pathfinder, “there are moments when God seems to walk 
forth in all his might, and then again a calm reigns far and wide, ns if 
his eternal spirit had peacefully laid itself down to slumber.” Even 
so Stifter gives his heroes the deep feeling of inward piety. Both 
authors array themselves on the side of nature, against the all- 
uprooting culture. Both are conservative spirits. Both lose them¬ 
selves gladly in the stream of nature. Here again their agreement 
in detail can be explained from the likeness of their fundamental 
convictions. In the before-mentioned preface to the Motley Stones 
we read: “The breezes of the air, the purling of the water, the 
growing of plants, the verdure of the earth, the brightness of the 
sky, the twinkling of the stars, I hold to be great; the magnificence 
of the thunderstorm, the bolt that cleaves houses, the whirlwind 
that devastates the fields, the mountain that spews forth fire, the 
earthquake that overwhelms the lands. I hold not to be greater 
than the above-mentioned appearances, I even hold them to be less, 
since they are but effects of much higher laws.” So Cooper also 
prefers the gentle mobility of smaller things, the quiet majesty 
of all that is really great and powerful; for Deerslayer, love dwells 
m the forest, in the dew on the grass, in the twigs of the trees, in 
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gentle rain, in the clouds that hover over the blue sky, the birds 
that sing in the bushes, the cool springs in which he slakes his thirst, 
and in all the other noble gifts that God’s providence affords. 

Stiftcr’s whole romance of the woods is foreshadowed in Cooper, 
— the sublime solitude of the wild, the solemn stillness and cheerful 
calm. An atmosphere of pure morality issues from the high, gloomy 
vault of verdure, from the colonnades and porticoes of the forest. 
The forest never deceives, “for it is governed and controlled by a 
hand that remains always unshaken.” The “quiet charm of nature, 
the impression of profound calm and undisturbed solitude” subdues 
men. The landscape as pictured by the two writers is almost the 
same, a fact that no longer surprises one who has had the opportunity 
of comparing the scenery of eastern North America with that of 
Stiftcr's home. Cooper as well as Stifter speaks of dark hemlocks, 
“quivering aspens and melancholy pines, white birches, firs, and 
maples.” The psychological process is to be conceived about as 
follows. No doubt the mysterious witchery and charm of the woods 
had enthralled Stiftcr’s soul from his youth; but Cooper’s example 


first led him to give expression to these beauties. The tongue of 
the silent admirer of nature is loosed by the eloquent foreign author. 
Soon the pupil surpasses the master. Cooper’s stock of words and 
figures, in his descriptions of landscape, is very limited; wc find 
almost all of his favorite expressions in Stifter again, but they are 
modified and developed into greater richness. The woodland glade 
is in Cooper “ a sort of oasis in the solemn obscurity of the virgin 
forest”; the little spot where the forest house stands, in Stifter, is 
a “warm, sheltered oasis”; the forest is called a “ luxuriant oasis ”; 
Gregory is designated as the “jewel of the wilderness,” or, with 
a biblical allusion, as the “ voice of the desert.” Cooper takes refuge 
gladly in citations from other writers; Stifter, more self-dependent, 
can draw from his own spring of poetry. Cooper is more prolix 
and circumstantial; where he requires a whole sentence ( 1 was 

principally covered with oaks, which, as is usual in the American 
forests, grew to a great height without throwing out a brunch, anc 
then arched in a dense and rich foliage ”) Stifter can express ® 
in a single epithet, “high-trunked.” Both give life, sou » pcr*>° fa 
to nature. In Cooper a half-fallen giant of the fores ea • .• 
over the surface of the water as to make care nccessar) » ,, 

its limbs. In the first version of the Mountain Fores . . 

a tree a “grandfather,” or speaks of the grandchi ren ^ 

grandchildren of an unusually large tree. In t/oop 
a hemlock lean together '‘as loving “ *f» 

matter, more loving than some brothers. In a m0 ^ compan y 
scene in Stifter the slender stocks of the Pm* J lestands by 
and gossip when a breath of wind comes by, tne oia y 
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itself and reaches out with its long arms into the air, the bushes, 
berries, and vines are pushed, like children, to the sides and into the 
corners, so that there may be room in the middle for the guests. 
Cooper likens some young trees, with few branches, to grenadiers 
standing as sentinels; and Stifter, in the Heath Village, still more 
drastically compares the locusts to Haiducks, in pale green uniform. 
Everywhere in Cooper we meet dead or dying trees. Keep good hold 
of your arms, — so reads a passage in the Pathfinder, — but lie as 
still as the corpses of dead trees. In the Mountain Forest, “ here and 
there lies the skeleton of a fallen tree,” or one sees along the further 
shore of the lake, "the old, whitened trunks lying in horrible con¬ 
fusion,” or "fringing the dark water with a melancholy, white 
aliattis.” And once more Stifter simplifies in a way that gives greater 
strength and effect, when he remodels Cooper’s "disabled trunks, 
marking the earth like headstones in a graveyard,” into the plastic 
"tree-graveyard.” The thought of gravestones is suggested also to 
Soalsfield’s mind by the stumps left where wood has been cut. 
Stifter, however, is conscious of the difference between his landscape 
and the tropical landscape of Sealsfield, when he says in a compari¬ 
son: "Grandly beautiful as a youthful heart, resting in the fullness 
of poetry and imagination, growing luxuriantly, resplendent as the 
tropical wilderness, but also as unconscious, ns uncultivated, as 
rough, and as exotic as it.” 

If, in accordance with the preceding, we admit the marked de¬ 
pendence of Stifter on Cooper in the conduct of the action, in the 
characterization of the persons, in the description of the landscapes, 
and in many other points, wc may also find a parallel between the 
two writers in many details, in which, however, the younger would 
have had no need of another’s suggestion. For example, the import¬ 
ant episode of the hawk is quite exactly prefigured in Cooper; and 
the similarity of the descriptions is the more striking, because the 
conversations connected therewith contain related motives. 

Many figures and turns of expression, also, that arc common to 
the two writers, cannot be ascribed to mere accident. Stifter’s 
"imagination attuned to witchery” (" Zauberphantasie ”) recalls 
the "witchery” which the Indians spy everywhere. As “witchery” 
appears in the Mountain Forest, so Cooper’s other favorite word 
“ magic ” comes to light in the Heath Village. Cooper and Sealsfield 
put everything in a pictorial or picturesque way, and often use com¬ 
parisons drawn from painting; Stifter would naturally have been 
led to the same thing by his talent for painting and his occupation 
with it. The plastic arts lay further from his bent and knowledge, 
and when, therefore, he compares Gregory to a statue, and the two 
sisters to two faultless statues of marble, we are reminded of the 
countless similar comparisons in Cooper: " like a dark, proud statue ”; 
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“ she resembled a statue, in which the artist intends to represent pro¬ 
found and silent attention’*; “she was like a dumb statue of child¬ 
like love”; “like the model for a nude and beautiful statue of skill 
and strength”; “marble could not be colder nor more motionless **; 
“ like to many lifeless statues,” etc. The “ Apollo of the wilderness,” 
in the Dccrslaycr, reminds us of a comparison in the Heath Village, 
where the author drops for the moment the prevailing biblical and 
Oriental tone of the story: “like a war god.” 

The Indians in Cooper’s stories love comparisons with animals: 
high as the eagle, swift as the stag, and many others; and they 
like to compare women to animals or flowers: Hist is the Wren of the 
Woods, Hetty the Drooping Lily or the Woodbine Flower, Judith 
the Wild Rose, a Huron girl a little slender birch, etc. Gregory 
turns his eyes, like two eagles, towards the girls: “They are two 
beautiful wood-flowers.” Johanna’s little white hand drops, like 
a dove, among the rocks of Gregory’s fingers. 

A close relationship is shown by the following two passages. From 
the Dccrslaycr: “ The tramp of the warriors, as they sprang from the 
fire, was plainly audible; and at the next moment, three or four of 
them appeared on the top of the ridge, drawn against the background 
of light, resembling the dim shadows of the phantasmagoria.” 
From the Mountain Forest: “These were the only words spoken by 
the company regarding the singular betrothal, which had glided past 
on their meadow like some strange phantasmagoria.” Not only is 
the sameness of the figure striking, but the contrast between noise 


and noiselessness is similar in the two passages. 

Cooper is fond of the expression: “There are always some who 
think ... and others who think,” a turn of expression that I have not 
yet observed in Stifter. But it is in a very similar vein that Gregory 
says, while relating the legend of the aspen: "There arc here two 

opinions.” . 

In the first composition of his works, Stifter thoughtlessly taKc 
over, from the bad translations of Cooper, foreign words, which 
more care subsequently leads him to change to correspon mg er 
manized expressions; for example “ Hauptcorps,” later no 'e 
happily changed to “ Hauptschlachthaufe.” 

Thus these Indian stories made fertile the European 
imagination, made his observation keener, awakene is c 
stylo, and influenced his language. As if on a long 
journey, he was carried through strange, far-off, untro 
a mad’ medley of unheard of adventures, in a different wor.d^ 
hence the old familiar ground at home seemed . g a wi j d 

weird to him, as if lighted by another and paler sun. thc 

jumble of torn strata, consisting of nothing but which lie 

dark death-bed of a thousand years of vegeta 1 , 
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many isolated globes of granite, like white skulls rising from the 
ground, laid bare, washed and worn by the rain." Does not this 
sound as if taken from an Indian romance? 

Whether Stifter read also Cooper’s sea-stories is a question that 
is not answered. Slight reminiscences of them may be indicated — 
since Stifter was unacquainted with the sea and quite unlikely of 
himself to think of figures drawn from naval warfare — l»v his com¬ 
paring the scene of his narrative to a secluded bay of the sea, ami 
by his speaking of “island summits of a submerged melody,” or of 
a “squadron of thoughts.” 

In summary, wc can say: A German writer of inborn poetic 
gifts, genuinely rooted in his native soil, was intoxicated, in his early 
years, by exotic stories of adventure, which had been borne across 
the sea from far North America, and which were then among the 
most widely read of entertaining literature. His religious and artistic 
development then took a direction quite independent of the foreign 
author, but similar to his. When in riper years the spring of literary 
production suddenly broke forth in him. new works of the old friend 
were the means of furthering and accelerating the creative process 
and giving it a definite direction. The invention of a plot was. all his 
life, Stiftcr’s weakest point; but to his aid comes an author who is 


one of the richest in matter in the world’s literature. The represent¬ 
ation of a foreign landscape, not unlike that of his home, awoke in 
him the slumbering remembrance of the impressions of his childhood, 
and helped him to discover the most precious side of his talent, that 
of painting nature in words, which he had previously done only in 
colors. '1 hrough Cooper’s influence, a mediocre painter becomes an 
eminent writer. The foreign divining-rod conjures ever new treasures 
from his native endowment. The literary stimulus unites with his 
close acquaintance with his own land and with the painful experiences 
of his own heart. What was foreign and what was individual fused 
most intimately to form a fresh and worthy literary work, which 
seemed to spring, as if from a fountain, out of the innermost being of 
its creator, and which has always counted as his most original 
production: a noteworthy example of the close and fruitful contact 
of two authors, two literatures, two hemispheres. 




THE PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF MODERN HISTORY 

OF LITERATURE 


BY JACOB MINOR 


(Translated from the German by Projcssor E. Bag sler-Collins. Columbia University) 

| Jacob Minor. Professor of German Philology. University of Vienna, b. Vienna. 

April 15. 1855. Studied. Vienna and Berlin. Professor of German Literature. 

University of Prague, 1884. Author of N euhochdeutsche Metrtk, and other not¬ 
able works and essays.) 

It is one of the youngest sciences on which I have the honor to 
report at this world-congress. For although its beginnings reach down 
deeper into the past, it is itself hardly more than a hundred years old. 
Indeed, the really scholarly treatment of the subject is younger stil 
by half a century. For throughout the eighteenth, and even m the 
first third of the nineteenth century, the leading ideas emanated 
from men who did not really belong to the science but who were 
firmly established in the literature of theirown time From this stand¬ 
point they attempted to throw search-lights into the past, althoug 
even the best and greatest of them had only a general idea, concep¬ 
tions only measurably accurate, regarding this past. Le»>«. Herrd . 
Schiller, Humboldt, and the Schlegels, however great th « r 
for our science, belong very largely to literature, because the main 
nart of their activity and the entire weight of their personality 
Htedt its service. From the days of E. J. Koch, « 

thought to be amply provided for by bibliographical compcndi ms. 
that contained, in addition to titles of books, nieagre biograph ca 
sketches and brief statements about material and con nt lt w- 
called " Literary Biography.” Later the science of history t 
up literature, and erected to it in the work of Gcrvinus a g 
monument, which, alas, was intended also as a mausocu ^ ^ 

author did not think that our literature would have a fu , 
opinion it had spent itself in the after the 

now at the best lie fallow for some time. what wa s done 

historians, the philosophers and jestheticis , q schoo i j n our 

by the followers and the opponents oi the i « * n flnd appre . 
subject is perhaps to-day no longer suffici y . at | cast , the 
ciated. In the field of the literary-historical monog cxtcnded 

recently deceased Haym, although h,s ^ cnth cc ntury, stands 

over the whole of the second half of the nin 

unequaled both in extent and depth of and although not 

The philological follows the phdosoph'cM P ' and will con tinue 
unchallenged and unshaken, it has stood its g 
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to do so, provided its representatives understand how to avoid nar¬ 
row, pedantic ideasand the one-sided ness of method that have always 
been the greatest danger to philology. The philological method was 
transferred to our science simultaneously from classical philology and 
from the study of older German literature; for Laehmann and his 
followers, as you are well aware, had first employed the strict philo¬ 
logical method in this latter field. Even in modern literature it at 
once yielded excellent results, as if as a foretaste of the future: J.aoli- 
mann's edition of Lessing was the first edition of a modern High Ger¬ 
man writer planned in accordance with philological principles. Still.it 
was not until the seventies that W. Scherer tried to carry out strictly 
the method of the Laehmann school inthe field of modern literature. 


I am speaking of things that I myself saw take rootand grow. Yet the 
development lies far enough in the past to admit the possibility of a 
critical judgment. The chief advantage that the philological method 
had at the outset was a hitherto unheard-of accuracy and minuteness 
in scientific work. The student no longer contented himself with 
arranging a rich material cn masse under general aspects or accord¬ 
ing to leading topics; he tried to work through it even to the smallest 


detail, and based far-reaching critical results upon the establishment 
of a single date, or upon the discovery of an obscure personal char¬ 
acteristic, or upon a striking parallel passage. A large amount of 
ingenuity and acumen was exercised in this way by Scherer and the 
most talented among his disciples. It was only slowly and gradually 
that the dangers which beset this, as every other path, dawned upon 
his followers. Even to-day there is great lack of clearness in regard 
to these matters, anything but complete agreement, and his atti¬ 
tude towards these questions is one of the chief problems to occupy 
the mind of every literary historian, perhaps not in his abstract 
thought, still practically in the concrete cases of his daily work. 

} onco rcatl a statement of a prominent natural scientist that every¬ 
thing great that was done in the last century in the natural sciences 
was due to the transference of the method from one science to the 
other (for example from chemistry to medicine, etc.). I doubt whether 
this statement would apply with the same definiteness to the mental 
sconces, for m the case of these it depends, I suppose, less upon 
typical agreements than upon individual differences. We appear 

vm t :, r0m ^ he " d "‘ e , dnngCrS ° f thc P r ' nc *ple still less when 
ilTu f 8 h “ ,ransference from the unsafe and uncertain 
a field of greater safety and certainty. We shall probably always 
comprehend less how the people of ancient and medieval times 

or KfeUt^r ll’na COnsK|ue "‘ Iv ''° w ‘ h *y wrote, than how Goethe 
oU T composed. We shall always determine merely 
hypothetically how the author of the Bacchae regarded n* «, man thl 

<•« *i»* 0 , 
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Faust, in spite of its Catholic mythology, did not profess Catholicism, 
might easily shed more light upon Euripides than it can receive from 
him. At the very outset, then, one would think that a safe method 
would find its firmest basis of support in modern literatures. Indeed, 
I see the time coming when both classical and medieval philology 
will no longer despise consulting modern philology. It must surely be 
admitted that a critical method will be developed most highly and 
keenly where there is the greatest need, that is, where, compared with 
the large masses of material of modern literatures, a more meagre and 
incomplete material requires supplementing. Experience appears to 
me already to confirm two different facts. In the first place, the 
correct method, as well as the choice of the cleverest means always 
depend upon the subject, and any one simply deceives himself if he 
believes that he can attack huge masses of material of modern liter¬ 
ature in exactly the same way as the older philology. And sec¬ 
ondly, that the method, which is, after all, only a means to an end, 
must not unawares become the chief end in itself, so that the work 


is finally less a matter of investigation of the subject than of clever 
experimentation with the method. It cannot be denied that in our 
science opposite the left wing, composed of those that simply rum¬ 
mage about stupidly and thoughtlessly in the masses of paper, there 
stands a little band descended, for the most part, from the older 
school of literature, that feels so secure in possession of the one 
and only method, that it believes it can guess the exact knowledge 
of a subject. A method, however, without a subject is just as incon¬ 
ceivable as form without content. Every subject demands its own 
peculiar method of treatment. Accordingly, a method cannot be trans¬ 
ferred any more from one subject to another than from a teacher to 
his pupil, except in so far as it belongs simply to the mechanism of 
the science or mere technique. It is correctly stated in the ter J^ ,cs 
formerly laid down by Lehrs and Ritschl for classical scholars: “Thou 
shalt not speak the name method vainly.'' And Feuerbach cried to 
the Hegelians who had become fossilized in the method of their 
master: “What is method? Method is genius. Whoever does not 
possess genius has no method. To have a method means nc '^ r 
let the subject become master, but always be its master, o 
subject above the subject. What is Hegel’s method egc ' 

Hegel’s individuality. To adopt Hegel's method moans, V 

speaking, aping Hegel. The true method must be on 


most real self. ” . . .v nftra ii e l 

One of the chief means of philological criticism is , 

passage, which in itself always deserves considers ion 
proves something. The ration is only, whjU£ “£££ 

5E ‘ he 
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fundamental idea of the classical period, the union of antiquity with 
Christian asceticism, and sees a world-wide gap between Schiller’s 
time, to which this line belongs, and the joy of living of Young Ger¬ 
many, he has overlooked the fact that this same Schiller lets his 
Mortimer say, “1st Leben doch dcs Lebens hochstes Gut ” (Life is 
after all the highest possession of life); and again that this same 
Mortimer looks upon life as the only possession of the bad man. Or 
when another refers the sentence from Schiller’s Till, “ I)er Starke ist 
am mfichtigstcn allein ” (The strong man is mightiest alone), to Fried¬ 
rich SchlcgcPs Alarkos, “So stnrkc Seelen sind allein am starksten ” 
(Such mighty souls are mightiest alone),and finds in Schiller’s whole 
conception of Tell a product of the romantic tendency of the times, 
ho forgets that Schiller received this isolated, non-political Tell from 
C.oethc, who had sketched his plan long before the A lurk ns, and 
that even Ibsen’s Enemy o/ the People ends with a similar thought, 
which he certainly borrowed neither from Schiller nor Schlcgcl. 
Not blind worship, but sober critical treatment of parallel passages, 
that arc as plentiful as blackberries in modern literature, is one of 
the most difficult problems of modern philology, and,because of the 
more easily accessible and richer material, can be heard with profit 
perhaps even in the Babel vnd Bibel controversy, or if it deals 
with the latest attempt to explain the Norse Edda from ancient 
models. On the other hand, one must be just as careful in assert¬ 
ing the dependence of, or the derivation from, ns in asserting the 
originality of anything. One puts a finger on a passage and cries out: 
“Only Goethe can have said that.” In a conversation, Scherer once 
said to me that the verse “ Die Windc schwingcn leisc Flugel ” (The 
winds swing gentle wings) was truly “Goethe-like” because of the 
powerful endowment of natural phenomena with life expressed in the 
verb, that no poet except Goethe, or at least, no poet before Goethe, 
could have written it. Later, however, I read even in old Lichtwehr 
in the fable Dee ITind und der Komct: “Die Nacht schwang ihre 
feuchten Flugel ” (The night swung its damp wings), and in the Lied 
an die Freudc (The Song to Joy) by Uz: “Die Freude schwingt urn 
sie die guld’nen Flugel” (Joy swings about them her golden wings), 
and, “ Die Finstemis schwingt ihre tragen Flugel” (Darkness swings’ 
its lazy wings). Even in dealing with such a strikingly original 
genius as H. von Klcist such mistakes are not uncommon. The 
beautiful picture of the cherub passing through the night, whom the 
races of men, lying upon their backs, regard with wonder, in which 
the clever biographer thought he recognized most vividly, as a favorite 
picture of the poet, the individualizing concreteness of Klcist, is 
nevertheless taken from the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet. If 
one also compares with Goethe’s statement that Kleist always tried 
to produce confusion of the feelings, the phrase, “Verwirre mein 
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(iefuhl mir nicht!" (Do not- confuse my feelings), one should not 
forget to add that the same turn of expression is found more often 
still in the works of the gentle EichendorfF, who does not know feel¬ 
ings of such a nature. 

Such experiences have made us more circumspect in daring to 
jump at uncertain general conclusions because of an isolated parallel 
passage. We are no longer astonished at such wild flights, nor do we 
regard them as particularly daring. We believe the words of Goethe: 
" The mistake of weak minds is that in reflecting they immediately go 
from the particular to the general, instead of seeking the general in the 
whole." We should likewise bear well in mind what Goethe said about 
hypotheses in general: “ Hypotheses are scaffoldings that are placed 
in front of a building, but are taken down after the building is fin¬ 
ished. They are indispensable to the laborer, only one must not 
mistake the scaffolding for the building itself." Yet how often 
philologians in the last decades have mistaken the scaffolding for the 
building itself! How often they have fitted together a scaffolding by 
eliminating or combining elements logically contradictory or homo¬ 
geneous, and on this they have then undertaken their investigations, 
the results of which were naturally only valid for this scaffolding but 
not for the structure itself. Neither the beginning nor the end in 
philology will be reached by leaps and bounds hypothetical in char¬ 
acter. Only the one who starts from the safe mean and goes either 
forward or backward step by step will approach nearer the goa 
behind and in front. And even though he himself docs not reach it. 
still, he will have paved the way for others on which they, too, in 


turn will get a little farther. . 

We have recently been devoting especial attention again to ic 
art of interpretation. We are no longer so readily contented wit 1 
the simple logical understanding of the text; we give closer attention 
to the context and to the situation through which the poet or is 
character speak. We look more critically to see whether the word n> 
to be taken in a broad or narrow sense, in a real or figurative meanin . 
The attempt, at one time the fashion; to understand every ,,, « 
pregnant sense, or word for word, has greatly misle ' ?|| on 

particularly. “ Wamm musstest du mich an den*3cha g ^ 
sehmieden ?" (Why fetter me to the felon-scoundrel?) C .”® S . * U | )ecn 
the Karthspirit. and from this, the far-reaching cone usion 
reached that Mephistophclcs did not originally appear T , 

Faust-drama as ,l.c .U-vil. but as a servant of the Ear hsp Ihe 
fact is, we are really dealing with a form of "Tang mg' fixpg thp 
ity, current in all languages, in which theh«« ^ himself 

blame and responsibility upon higher beings f 


has committed under their very eyes. 
In our day the auxiliary sciences 


have reached an astonishing 
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degree of perfection. Much has been done, especially, in the way of 
critical editions. It has been shown, however, by the monumental 
Weimar edition of Goethe, that the adoption of principles applic¬ 
able to classical and older German philology by no means suffices, 
that we must seek our own way for our differently constituted tasks. 
It would be desirable in this field to have greater uniformity in plan, 
arrangement, and printing, whereby the utility and convenience of 
our critical editions would be decidedly improved. A great deal of 
self-sacrificing and unselfish work has been given to bibliographies, 
reprints, and recently to indexes. This deserves hearty thanks, 
although we do not believe that the powers of the present gener¬ 
ation should be tired out and exhausted, in order to serve and help 
future investigators. Research and accessory apparatus always 
accompany each other; they aid each other mutually. Even at the 
risk of making mistakes, the impulse to carry on research must be 
kept constantly awake and alive. A generation of mere makers of 
critical texts, etc., would make such work the end in itself, and only 
produce more men able to do such work, but not investigators. 

The principle of the division of labor holds good in our subject. 
as well as in all other subjects involving mental activity. Large 
numbers of people seek work in our province. The German and Aus¬ 
trian universities are filled beyond measure; they put every year 
hundreds of new and vigorous workers in the field. It is well to 
raise again the question, with Lichtenbcrg, whether the making of 
books is after all the real purpose of study, and whether it is not 
a nobler task to study in order to know, than to study in order to 
write. Certainly all the fears with which men like Roscher in their 
time regarded the growth of seminars at the German universities 
have not been groundless. They feared from them the nurturing of 
premature and pretentious book-making, that lowers the students to 
a mere vehicle of propaganda. It is certainly neither a very healthy 
nor a normal condition, when, in a subject like ours, which pre¬ 
supposes years of wide reading and deep study, the veriest youngsters 
take the lead, and write books involving such an astonishing mas¬ 
tery of material that it would require twice the years of the writer 
to possess any real knowledge of all the books cited and discussed. 
Less would often mean more here; a question-mark left standing, 
a little uncertainty, some missing detail, would often be more con¬ 
vincing than the painful neatness that can only be attained bv 
perusing, consulting, collecting, etc. All of us, the older even to 
a larger degree than the younger, lack the time and leisure for the 
extensive and collective reading of the great writers and whole 
nterary periods. As a rule, too much is read ad hoc, for a definite 
purpose, and often for a predetermined result. Unbiased first¬ 
hand impressions are wanting, impressions that ought to form the 
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real basis of every profitable research. As a rule, there is also too 
much investigated, and that too hastily, and there is too little 
simply described; indeed, the ability to describe, the art of analysis, 
is in a serious decline among the younger generation. Yet this gift 
of artistic reproduction will always be counted among the indis¬ 
pensable qualities of the literary historian. 

It is also useful simply to realize the limits that are set to the 
principle of the division of labor in the history of literature. Certainly 
the natural scientist does not need to repeat all the experiments and 
calculations that have been made by his predecessors; not even the 
historian is required to read over all the sources that his predecessors 
have already exhausted. Still, no disciple of our science can be spared 
the task of beginning his work with the reading of the chief works 
of every period of literature, although these have already been read 
and discussed by countless others. Hence a good part of our time and 
energy will always be spent in the reading that we share in common 
with others, and only a relatively smaller portion will be left to us 
for what we claim as our special field of research. Moreover, we must 
add to this the fact that even the results attained by others by no 
means carry with them the same conclusive proof that they do, for 
example, among natural scientists; for they calculate with uniform 
weights and measures, which we unfortunately do not possess. For 
instance, I cannot, for one, accept unreservedly another’s inves¬ 
tigations of the sources, as the physicist accepts the calculations of 
another. Our conception and point of view of the subject are widely 
different. 

The theory of our weights and measures should by rights be con¬ 
tained in the study of style, meter, and poetry. But the active inquiry 
that one would expect does not exist with respect to these funda¬ 
mental subjects. Our zealous special historical investigation of litera¬ 
ture willingly relegates these matters to the more or less happy power 
of observation, and puts the results, rather unsorted and unarrangcd, 
upon the market. Particularly the theory of style lies almost entirely 
fallow, and no one has undertaken for a long time to reduce the huge 
collections of material that are scattered in critical editions an 
monographs to principles such as H. Paul succeeded in formu a ing 
for grammatical material. While the highly developed study 0 
mar has long since been based upon the living language an ,c ( 1,1 
lects, our theory of style still depends upon book-language although 
it is particularly in the individual use of the language t a 
ible, accent and melody, play the decisive role. Even to 113 ' 
day a phrase like "das ist gut, das ist SQhdn,” depending 11 P®* 1 
parallelism and gradation, is explained as an anaphora, a *®ug 
the word "das” is not only unemphasized, but often a "J 03 „ 

jghes; while the opposite accentuation, “das ist gut, s is 
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undoubtedly is an anaphora. It is a difference, to be sure, not not¬ 
iceable to the eye, but only to the ear. The style of a sentence 
containing a few paltry, absolutely unaccented interjections is still 
regarded as “excited” because of statistical summarizing, whereas 
a single strongly accented interjection throws a dozen weaker ones 
in the shade. Prosody has been far more intensively cultivated, to be 
sure, but only by a small group of men whose results are not accepted 
by the large majority of literary historians. In the long run, however, 
it will not be possible to construct statistical tables about accents 
before having a clear understanding of what accents mean; to explain 
questions of quantity from the nature of sounds and syllables, 
whereas the same word of course is employed by one and the same 


poet, and in the very same kind of verse, now this way, now that; 
or to infer directly, because of the various kinds of unstressed syllables, 
that it must be another poet, or at least another period of the poet, 
even though it can be seen from the dated manuscript of the Wal- 
purgisnachl that Goethe used on one day theses of one syllable, but 
on the next theses of several syllables, simply because the thought 
required a more lively movement of the verse; or finally, to shake one’s 
head at the placing of a stressed syllabic in an unstressed position, 
because we not only sing but also read “Hcil dir im Sicgcskranz.” 
In addition to force we have also learned now to take into account 
pitch in a verse, and here in America investigations have been 
begun to determine the melody of language by means of physical 
instruments. Careful observations of the rhythm and melody of the 
spoken not the written language of the sentence, and not the separate 
word, will enable the study of meter in the future to base its ob¬ 
servations less upon a lifeless theory of statistics than upon sound, 
just as the poet composed his verses according to hearing. In this 
way the theory and praetiee of prosody, so long at variance with 
each other, will become reconciled. Even in the study of poetrv 
attempts have been repeatedly made in the last decades to make 
use of the inductive instead of the deductive method. Some l.ave 
wished to reconstruct it upon a scientific, others upon an ethno- 

But P hem n »lLTT iCa1 ' “ nd - “ ‘ hird UP ° n 8 P s >' cho '°gieal basis. 
But here also the leap over intermediate terms of hypotheses will 

ouMVn C ° ( t US r aCk tQ l u C 0rigin: ° n ' y that path wiU ‘hat s ‘ a rts 

rich dZ l H T mean ’ y traCing St6p by S,ep and Bering the 
rich detailed observations, of which even here there is no lack 

Latterly, the need has been set forth energetically and frnm ri ft 
ent quarters of advancing beyond the 

ical treatment of the history of literature anH nf/ • y P h,,oso P h_ 
With other branches of knowledge. Accord *!mZZ 'l 

er.the same idea being everywhere associated with the expression. 
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or anything essentially new coining to light. Surely all scientific study 
of literature is in the last analysis based upon comparison, and it is 
not the broader (here international) sphere of activity, but only the 
unique method that can claim the name of a new science. Others 
have desired to bring the history of literature into closer relations 
with psychology than in their opinion the philologians did. Thus far. 
however, it has not resulted in anything more than a very superficial 
transference of what is well known to be a very heterogeneous 
psychological terminology. A more successful attempt was made 
here in America by our honored chairman in considering German 
literature from a social-psychological aspect, and of showing the 
change from subjective and individual to universal phenomena and 
periods. The youngest, as yet hardly sufficiently investigated phase, 
is the medical, more accurately stated, the neuro-pathological and 
the psychiatrical treatment of the great literary figures to which we 
already owe, alas, the sick Goethe and the healthy Kleist. 

You see, we are not in need of means or ways, nor is there any 
lack of work or workers. And we can make use of them. For a great, 
broad field only little cultivated lies before us: the whole of the 
nineteenth century! Our science, it seems to me, 1 h “ . 

strictcd itself to a comparatively narrow area, and 
treated the same periods and the same personal,t.es. Even science 
requires change of matter for its welfare. There is such a rich ma 
3 here at hand that the eager and talented workers which 
America has of late years placed in the field are heartily we e _ 
So let us offer our hands across the great ocean with the motto 

Viribus unitis! 


SHORT PAPERS 

Professor A. R. IIohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, presented a short 
paper on " Hcbbel as a Literary Critic.” 

Professor James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University, read a paper 
on " More Light on the Text of Goethe.” 

Professor M. D. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania, presented n paper 
on "The German Impulse in American Literature before 1800.” In calling atten¬ 
tion to the fact of the general recognition of the part which German culture has 
played in American thought and life during the nineteenth century, it had not 
been so thoroughly understood that the German influence was a stimulating force 
in our literature during the eighteenth century: the speaker suid that in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century Boston and Philadelphia ouch could boast of 
a great scholar of the universal type of knowledge which was characteristic of the 
countries of western Europe, — Cotton Mather of the Hay Colony, and Francis 
Daniel Pas tori us of Germantown. An interesting parallel could be traced between 
the two men. Both were well versed in the learning of the time; both were prolific 
writers; both possessed that encyclopedic bent which was characteristic of the 
intellectual life of the old world; both were devoted to the intellectual and morul 
interests of their respective communities; both had a command of various lan¬ 
guages, — Pastorius of as many as seven, and Mather of at least four. The intro¬ 
duction to Mather’s Magnolia is most strikingly like the title-pages of Pastorius' 
Bee-Hire. It must have been a great" feast of reason and flow of soul," could these 
two men have come together in personal converse. 

At the same time tliot Cotton Mather was forming the plan of his Magnolia for 
the Ncw-English colonists. Pastorius was writing a vastly larger work for his 
children and those who should come after him. This book of Pastorius,entitled 
Bee-Hive, is a far more erudite work than that of Cotton Mather, and is the first 
known attempt at an American encyclopedia. The mammoth size of the Bee-Hix r 
with its million words, and the more or less private character and purpose of the 
work, have prevented it from coming into print to the present day. Although it 
remains unpnnted, it is nevertheless a noteworthy monument not onlv to the 
German industry of Pastorius, but to American literature as well. 

The following works by Pastorius were printed in English: Pastorius * Primer 
(pubhshed id Philadelphia about 1700: Scidensticker). Henry Bernhard Hotter 
F.Wujm Daxis, Thomas Rutter, and Thomas Boxryer, jour boasting Disputers of this 
U or d briefly rebuked ; printed and sold by Win. Bradford of The Bible in New 
V? 7, (Thc wriU ‘ r ’ Fn,nc ' 9 Danicl ^tortus, sipped his name on page 15 ) 

Fronklm’. tr«Y ? U in Germany in 1760 in company will, ,hc distinguished 
Dr. Pringle, and his direct contact with the great German scholars at Gottingen 
must have enriched his knowledge and quickened his interest in the Fatherland 

ho h e rf GCrmanS ° m r he ^‘ ad Ml Qt h ° mP in the provinco of Pennsylvania. That 
he had an open eye for German conditions is apparent from his lator writings 
particularly Ins pseudo-diplomatic documents written during the American’ 
Revolution, The Dialogue betuxen Britain, France, Spain Holland Snmnu nnH 

manding the Hessian Troops in America. 7 

literatmeof th W * re give “ b >’ th * ***** of German influence in 

iterature of the eighteenth century and particular attention called to the growing 
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interests in America in things German after the Revolution, as attested by many 
publications. A short bibliography of works exhibiting the German influence in 
American literature closed the paper. 


A short paper was read l>efore this Section by Professor Otto Heller of Wash¬ 
ington University on “Ahasver in der Kunstdichtung.” He said in part that 
there is hardly another literary theme so pregnant with motives, moral, philo¬ 
sophical, romantic and fantastic as the legend of the Wandering Jew. Accordingly 
it would be difficult to find any theme that poetry and fiction have so often seized 
upon. The modem versions, so far as they have any claim to be taken seriously, 
have yielded one and all to the attraction of the story’s latent psychological 
possibilities, and, pressing beyond the crude facts presented in the chap-books, 
have introduced some adequate reason for the fateful crime of Ahasverus. The 
probable originator of this variation was Goethe, who imputed to the culprit an 
originally loyal disposition towards the Saviour and explained the sacrilegious 
act ns the culmination of mistaken patriotism. Among the writers of the nine¬ 
teenth century there are even those who openly side with Ahasverus as a man 
innocently punished, or, at anv rate, one suffering far beyond his deserts. Somo 
writers mirror in the story of the defiant Jew their own resentment of divine 
despotism. On the other hand, there are many proofs of a desire to harmonize 
the cruel judgment with the Christian belief in the infinite mercy of the Son of 
Man, which pious intent leads to the postulation of an educative purpose in the 


On its mythographical side the subject is generally thought to have received 
exhaustive and final treatment. The speaker called attention, however, to two 
extremely ancient legends pointed out by a Japanese Orientalist as analogousto 
the story of the Wandering Jew, which bid fair to overthrow the o\i *tmg 
orics as to the origin of the saga. Professor Heller then surveyed the present 
status of research concerning the evolution of Ahasvems’s character in mod lorn 
literature. He deplored the defectiveness of the bibliography of the subject ami 
showed that no great amount of critical scholarship has as yet been roug i 
bear on a study of the varied conceptions of the “ Evil Wanderer ypc. 

In the second part of his discourse Professor Heller proceeded to dispel so 
prevailing errors of opinion regarding the Ahasverus literature. o 
has the figure of its hero shown the greatest multiformity, but m y 

England. The surprising number and great importance of English A 
versions have heretofore not been properly appreciated. The poems y 
Scotchmen Aytoun and Buchanan for perfection of form and ®'& nl y in 

tent must be reckoned among the noblest works inspired by c • 

the existing German treatises they are not even mentioned Thc^olthall 
venerable wanderer is rarely caricatured is contradicted y COI f tribu . 

list of satirical and humorous versions. In conc ^ 10 °- th * t thc them o still 

tions to Wandering Jew literature are enumerated to show tnai 
continues to agitate thc poetic imagination. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN THE SLAVIC LITERATURES 

BY LEO WIENER 

(Leo Wiener. Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literature. Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Massachusetts, b. July 26. 18G2. Ilyelostok Russia 
Studied at Minsk, University of Warsaw and Berlin. Assistant 1 rofessor of 
Modern Languages. Missouri State Universitv; Teacher of Modern Languages. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 189V-9G; Instructor in Slavic Languages 
and Literature at Harvard University. 1896-1901. Member. Modern Language 
Association. Translated Tolstoy's complete works, edited History of Yiddish 
Literature, etc.) 

Like all the great nations of the world, the United States has 
variously exerted an influence upon nineteenth-century thought 
among the nationalities of Europe, especially upon Russia and Bul¬ 
garia. This influence has proceeded from a great number of sources, 
some of which can be easily traced, while others, though equally 
or even more effective, naturally escape the investigator's scrutiny. 
In the second half of the century American literature in its repre¬ 
sentative authors became known to Europeans, to be translated, 
and partly even imitated. Emerson, Thorcau, Poe, Walt Whitman. 
Longfellow, have palpably influenced, not only German and French, 
but also Russian, Bohemian, and Hungarian literatures. This source 
can always be easily discovered, as the translations give evidence of 
the interest in American literature, and the imitations are generally 
too obvious to admit of any doubt. Somewhat less apparent are 
the obligations of the European literatures to American thought as 
proceeding from scientific works, political, philosophical, sociological 
treatises and school-books, for the reason that scientific ideas are 
rapidly disseminated, and cross and recross continually, so that 
the first source is very soon lost sight of; this effacement is still 
further aided by the fact that the literary form of such treatises, 
which more than anything else betrays the borrowing, is of but 
secondary importance. Thus, though we are positive of the in¬ 
fluence of the Unitarian writers, Channing and Parker, upon Hun¬ 
garian writers as well as upon the Russian Tolstoy;’ though we 
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know of translations and discussions of the philosophical writings 
of William James, of the sociological writings of Henry George, and 
of many others in several of the Slavic languages, it is by no means 
so easy to trace their further effects upon the contemporary thought 
of the nationalities among whom they have appeared. 

Still less capable of an exact valuation is the influence exerted by 
individual Americans who have come in contact with foreigners and 
have by their personal activities turned people’s attention to the 
intellectual pursuits of the New Continent. Of these champions of 
Americanism there has been no lack, especially in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. An energetic consul, or other person in 
the diplomatic service, may have directed the energies, not only of 
individuals, but even of whole nationalities, upon what they deemed 
to be American ideals: such, for example, was the activity of Still¬ 
man, whose memory lives among the Cretans and the Greeks, and 
that of Eugen Schuyler, who, besides his keen interest in Russian 
affairs, is hailed as the real author of the articles of St. Stefano, by 
which Bulgaria obtained its independence. Such also is the activity 
of those missionaries, and Americans in general, who have estab¬ 
lished schools for natives, from Spain to India, to serve as seminaries 
of ideas current in the United States. The importance of these 
schools is still further enhanced by the fact that a certain number 
of the pupils educated in them have come to America to complete 
their education, after which they have returned home, still further 
to increase the influence of American ideals. One of the most potent 
factors of this kind has been Roberts College in Constantinople, 
which has trained a whole generation of men from all the countries 


of the Balkan Peninsula. 

This latter activity of the American School Board brings us to 
another factor, to which, more than to any other, several nationalities 
owe their incipient literary impetus—the activity of the missionaries 
abroad. At the present time the missionary work has fallen into 
hands of mostly half-educated men who are in search of lucrati 
positions, and are willing to risk the religious propaganda of their P 
ticular denomination in distant lands. By thc.r religious 
or narrow-mindedness they now are gaining a ra e . 

reputation abroad; but in the first half of the nineteenth «entj 
the missionaries were for the most part college-bred m ^ hus 

whose chief desire was to carry American education a * . th( j 
while Americans surreptitiously aided the Greek *^ eIy connected 
first quarter of the century, and Dr. Howe was territory 

with the revolutionists, the missionaries stationed i O ^ 
were busy printing pamphlets and gospel ext tcxt . 

idiom, and these were at that time almost the.o.y became 

books in the Greek schools. Thus the pnntmg-pr 
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of great importance for Greek schooling, and later, when peace was 
reestablished in Greece, Capodistria duly acknowledged the import¬ 
ant part played by American missionaries in the primary education 
of Greece. 

A certain amount of importance is also to be attached to the 
ubiquitous American traveler, who since the end of the eighteenth 
century has visited all lands, invariably seeking the highest places, 
meeting kings and dignitaries, and never failing to leave behind him 
some reminder of his native home. Such influence, in the ease of 
Russia, we find in the memoirs of I'oinset, who in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century not only cultivated Alexander I’s acquaintance, 
but also instructed him on American affairs. This tendency of 
Americans for more than a century to penetrate distant countries 
has led to an American interest in foreign matters which often is 
greater than it is at home. Thus wc shall soon see that Slavic liter¬ 
ature as a whole was made the subject of study in America long 
before it had gained recognition elsewhere, and thus we sometimes 
get a native influence which, after having been active in America, 
has come back to afTcct the native mind. 

Nor do the above-mentioned sources exhaust all the possibilities 
of American influences upon the thought of European countries. 
There arc also the general subtle influences of the so-called American¬ 
ization of Europe, that is, the introduction of social and commercial 
methods, of sports and school ideas, of newspaper and periodical 
methods, all of which leave behind them an effect upon literature, 
which, however, is seldom traceable. The great historical events 
in America have never passed unnoticed in Europe, and the effect 
of the American propaganda for the abolition of slavery has been, 
for example, the creation of a similar anti-slavery literature in 
Russia, the very liberation of the slaves taking place contempo¬ 
raneously in Russia and in the United States. Far more powerful 
has been the influence of the American Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century; the part it played in hastening matters in France 
has lately been discussed by a French scholar, but the still greater 
influence upon the affairs in other countries has not yet been inves¬ 
tigated. 

I have so far indicated the sources that must be consulted in a 
study of American influences upon the intellectual pursuits of any 
given nation or set of nations. I shall now try to apply this pro¬ 
cedure to the investigation of American influences upon the Slavic 
literatures. 

The most peculiar relation of America to a Slavic countrv is that 
to Bohemia, for it is Bohemia of all the Slavic countries that has 
exerted an important influence upon the American mind. The Hussite 
movement, itself a reflex of the Wycliffite movement in England, had 
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led to an interest in Bohemian affairs, which persisted in Great 
Britain and also in America until the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Thus the pedagogical work of Komensky was appreciated 
to such an extent in America that in 1642 Winthrop, the former 
governor of Massachusetts, who met Komensky in Holland, proposed 
to him that he should proceed to America and take the rectorship of 
Harvard College. Nothing came of it, but it is a remarkable fact that 
the American pictorial school-book, which was first suggested by 
Komensky, has slowly become the standard of most of the readers of 
the world. No influence can be directly traced that proceeded from 
America to Bohemia, though with the large Bohemian immigration 
into the United States it must be assumed that American ideas are 
largely responsible for the woman question and other related ideas, 
which arc so prominent there. In literature the direct influence has 
proceeded from France rather than from the United States, though 
the poet Sladek has translated Longfellow, and Vrchlicky shows 
that he has been impressed by Longfellow, with whom he has much 


in common. 

Similarly, none but indirect literary influences may be discovered 
in the smaller groups of the Slavic languages, the Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovenian, and Ruthenian; but the Slovak, which has for halt a 
century been separated from the Bohemian, has of late come pecul¬ 
iarly under the influence of America. The emigration from the 
Slovak districts of the Carpathians to the United States has become 
so groat that the literary activity is now centred in New York, 
rather than in Turocz St. Marton, and even the literary men at lion 
write mainly for the American market. For this reason the American 
influence upon Slovak is now quite perceptible. The Polish langu g^ 
in spite of the traditional relation between Poland and Am 
through Kosciuszko, has never come very much under Ame 
influence, though many of the American prose writer*. and poe 
exist in a Polish translation. It is. however, a noteworthy fact that 
Sicnkiewic*. soon after his literary career had begun. came 
America to join Madame Modjeska in her colonyn C. 

Here his American sketches were written, and e . rcsts . 

laid for those larger works upon which his reputation nn(| 

The two countries which owe most to America ® ndont o( 

Russia. Bulgaria, in fact, though-now in every . P g wh cn 
any direct influence, is a foster child of ‘ it impossible 

Elias Riggs, the American missionary for Greece, Orthodox 

to continue his work after King Otho prohibite > _ o|hcr thjngs 
schools, he repaired to Smyrna in 1838, and here ® and pnr(s of 
devoted his attention to the printing of_ Bu>8" short tracts in 

the Bible. Though there existed P rol > abl J a w#g the first time 
a mixed Bulgarian and Church Slavic dialect, 
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that Bulgaria possessed a printing establishment and (hat the spoken 
Bulgarian was regularly used in pamphlets and in the Bible. These 
works served for a time as the only text-books in the few schools 
that were then established. A few years later American school-books, 
such as a geography, were translated into Bulgarian and issued 
from the same press. These were hailed with delight, and served 
as a valuable addition to the scanty Bulgarian literature bv which to 
educate the younger generation. At alwjut the same time l otinov. a 
school-teacher who came under Riggs’s influence and who aided him 
in some of the translations, started the first native periodical, which 
was based entirely on a similar Greek periodical — the labors of the 
American missionaries for the Greeks. It is from this periodical 
that Bulgaria dates the beginning of its literature proper, and in 1S94 
the fiftieth anniversary of this periodical was celebrated throughout 
Bulgaria. It is also interesting to note that in the same year, 1844, 
Riggs published a brief Bulgarian grammar, the first of the kind. 

In the sixties a new activity was developed by the American 
missionaries in Bulgaria. Schools were established, American 
school-books were translated, and special text-books, among them 
a Bulgarian grammar, were written by the missionaries. Meanwhile 
the Bulgarians emancipated themselves entirely from their foreign 
tutelage and regained their independence, this time again at the 
instigation of an American, who, as mentioned before, wrote out 
the Bulgarian constitution and had it accepted at St. Stefano. The 
missionary schools now do not exert any appreciable influence in 
the Balkan Peninsula, since the Government schools have entirely 
superseded the denominational establishments, but Roberts College 
still supplies a fair number of educated men to Bulgarin. At the 
same time a number of young men come every year to the United 
States to pursue their work in American universities, and these 
carry a still more powerful American influence back to their native 
country. 

The most significant fact in the history of Slavic studies in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was the publication, in 1S34, in 
the Andover Review, and later in book form, of the Historical View 
of the Languages and Literatures of the Slaidc Nations, by “Talvi,” 
the wife of Professor Robinson of Andover. Previous to that time 
Slavic studies were strictly confined to the Slavic countries, and the 
outside world knew only something of the Servian folk-songs, with 
which Grimm and Goethe had become acquainted. Even in the 
Slavic countries the interest had not gone beyond narrow scientific 
circles, and a history of Slavic literature was not yet to be thought 
of. There existed, indeed, something by that name, written bv the 
Bohemian Dobrovsky, but that was merely a bibliographical sketch. 
R was Professor Robinson, the husband of the gifted scholar who 
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went under the pseudonym of “Talvi,” who saw the importance of 
such a work, and prevailed on her to write it. This book for a long 
time remained a standard, and did much to acquaint the world at 
large with the literatures in the Slavic countries, especially with their 
folk-lore. 

Naturally, the greatest direct influence of America is discovered 
to be upon Russia, which, more than any other Slavic country, has 
been thrown into contact with the United States. The prowess of 
American arms was the first thing to attract Russia’s attention to 


America, in the reign of Catherine II, and Paul Jones, who had done 
so much for the navy of the United States, was called by the Empress 
to Russia, to serve as an admiral in her fleet. But also the scientific 
achievements and the political life of the new country beyond the 
sea were well known in Russia. It was not Franklin’s general re¬ 
putation alone, but his particular discovery in the electricity of 
the atmosphere, that attracted attention in St. Petersburg, since 
contemporaneously with him a similar activity was developed by 
Lomonosov, who may easily be called the Russian Franklin. In 
what way exact information reached the enlightened circle of men, 
of whom Novikov and Radischchev were the most representative, 
we do not know, but it is quite certain that Radischchev’s Joumey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow is, as regards political and social ideas, 
to a great extent inspired by his intimate knowledge of American 

matters. Indeed, he several times refers to the United States. An 

when this extraordinary literary production, in which an advanced 
liberalism, including even the liberation of the serfs, fell into tne 
hands of the Empress, she condemned the book, as she Reported tne 
author, on the ground that he “ praised Franklin,” though Iranklin 

name is not mentioned in the production. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the intercourse betwe 
the United States and Russia was at its height. The large imp - 
ations of Russian raw materials into Amer.ca brought a 
of American vessels, mostly from Salem, to Russian shores, and 
with them came a long procession of travelers, " c scrv ice 
importuned Mr. Adams and the other men in the diplom 
of 'the United States to be presented to the Emperor. The Empem 
was only too willing to meet these men from oc ™ s * . Uirc of A lex- 
them frequently as his equals. We have an excelle ? offc red 

under from one such traveler, Poinset, to whom ... to (ake 

any commission in the Russian service he woul from the foct 

How welcome Americans were at that time, we f Alexander 

that Nicholas’s aide-de-camp was an American. '™P . g 

expressed his admiration for the United States uke to be a 

that if he were not the Emperor of Russ,ft .T . American consul 
citizen of the United States. He also requested the Amen 
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to provide him with a draft of the American Constitution, and Jeffer¬ 
son sent him this. It is not unlikely that the American Constitution 
was well known to Speranski when he drew up a constitution for 
Russia. This still demands investigation. The Emperor’s friendship 
for the United States caused him in 1812 to offer his mediation 
between England and America. Meanwhile, too. the enthusiasm for 
Russia was so great in the United States that Alexander’s victory 
over Napoleon was most elaborately celebrated in Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Georgetown. This interest, independently of the oppo¬ 
sition to Napoleon, had been systematically evoked in the American 
press by Eustaphicffe, the Russian consul in Boston, who persistently 
enlightened the public on Russian affairs and even wrote in English 
an elaborate, though insipid epic, Demetrius. This Eustaphicffe 
played quite an important part in Boston society, and, it seems, 
became quite Americanized. 

There were also other Russians who visited the United States. 
Among them was one Poletika. who wrote one of the first books on 
America. This book was written in French and attracted attention 
even in the United States, where it was translated into English. 
This man’s name does not appear in the list of those who took part 
in the Decembrist revolt, but as other Poletikas did take part in it, 
it is fair to assume that this acquaintance with American affairs 
existed among the Decembrists, and, in all likelihood, was also a 
determining factor in their revolt. 

So scant is the information on American influence at that time 
that all the inferences must rest on circumstantial evidence alone. 
Thus it is also difficult to determine the personal influence of the 
many Americans who apparently stood on a footing of friendship 
with Russian literary, or at least intellectual, men. Such a man may 
have been W. D. Lewis, who lived for a long time in St. Petersburg, 
knew Russian, and was so much interested in Russian literature that 
he translated some poems of Neledinski-Meletski, Dmitriev. Der¬ 
zhavin. Pushkin, and Krylov, during the lifetime of these poets, and 
had them published in America. These are the first translations 
from the Russian into English, some of them antedating the trans¬ 
lations of Sir John Bowring. In the introduction to a small collected 
volume of his translated poems, The Bakchcsarian Fountain, and 
Other Poems, published by him in Philadelphia in 1849, he speaks 
of his early friendships in Russia, and so it is not unlikely that he 
together with other Americans resident in Russia, exercised a personal 
influence upon the men who in one way or another identified them¬ 
selves with the literary movement. 


A second stage of Amencan influence upon Russian thought 

7'n u a 5° ht,on literature ’ wt >ich in America culminated in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and in Russia brought 
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the peasant to the front in literature, for during the fifties and early 
sixties, and even later, the peasant is the chief subject of the novels 
and even of the poems of the time. Turgeniev’s Sketches of a Hunts¬ 
man are an example of this class of literature, but it is Grigorovich 
who with his sketches of peasant life earned for himself the title of 
the Russian Beecher Stowe, which at once bears witness to the 
American influence upon the Russian literature of the time. 

Since then the best American authors have been translated into 
Russian, and Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, and others are known 


to every literary man. But not one Russian author, indeed no author 
of any foreign country, has come so entirely under the influence of 
American thought as Tolstoy. From his earliest writings until the 
present he has reproduced the advanced ideas of the United States 
to his Russian people, and, on account of his great popularity, to the 
world at large. Tolstoy has been directly and consciously influenced 
by a great array of American writers, and of these he distinctly 
mentions Garrison, Parker, Emerson, Ballou, Channing, Whittier, 
Lowell, Walt Whitman, Henry George, and Alice Stockham. With 
most of these, however, he became acquainted at a comparatively 
late date, after his religious ideas of his so-called second period, 
since 1880, had been formulated by him. But there is sufficient 
evidence on hand to show that even at a much earlier period he 
stood, if not under the direct, certainly under the unconscious, 
influence of individual Americans and American thought. One 
such influence dates back to the beginning of peasant literature, 
and Tolstoy’s love for the peasant, as shown in his earliest works, 
was in line with the tendency of the time. It cannot be ascertained 
at present whether Tolstoy had read any American authors betore 
1868 For that year we have the explicit statement of Eugen Schuyler 
in his reminiscences, that Tolstoy received through him a number 
of American school-books, if nothing else. Schuyler, with his ivm 
perspicacity and interest in Russian matters, went in t » 

Yasnaya Polyana, to meet Tolstoy, whose \ e V uU ' 10 * ™ "J* h\s 
established at that time even in Russia. Tolstoy had jus « 
pedagogical career, and Schuyler procured for him[* B “£ £ 
American books, and in the pedagogical articles laka ble influ- 
the next few years, and in his readers, we find un ess an d 

ences of American methods. So, too, all his‘ * rt, ?J* 8mac k of similar 
culture, in which he assumes a negative attitude, ^ 
productions in certain periodicals in the United , greater 

he proceeded in his religious and sociological 
became his indebtedness. If in the Kreutzer S iloguc to the 

some American influence, we are certain of it . of Alice 

6ame , where it becomes evident that the ^ ^ 

Stockham and others of that character were 
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The indebtedness of certain passages in his Resurrection to Henry 
George, whom he even mentions by name, arc too obvious to need 
any proof. If we know by inference that Tolstoy’s religious ideas were 
to some extent affected by Parker and Channing, wc arc quite certain 
that in his The Kingdom of God is ivithin you he is directly under 
obligation to the American non-resistants, Garrison, Ballou, and the 
Quakers, whom he docs not fail to give the credit for their influence 
upon him. To this may be added his occasional mention of some 
American author, of whom he seems to cherish Thoreau most. But 
to none of these, it seems to me, is Tolstoy more akin than to Walt 
Whitman, with whom, in spite of the vastest difference of tempera¬ 
ments, he shares the broadest conception of the brotherhood of man. 

Such, in brief, are the influences that have for a century been exerted 
by American thought, not merely literature in the narrower sense, 
upon the literary movement of the Slavic countries, especially upon 
Russia. Much still remains to be done in this practically untouched 
field, before the exact indebtedness to the United States can be 
ascertained. On the other hand, we can now begin to speak also of 
a Slavic influence upon America, such as, for example, has been ex¬ 
erted by the Russian novel on some of the American writers. This, 
too, would form an interesting subject for investigation. 
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Russian into French; On the Accentuation of the 

of The Finnish Population of the Sources o/ the Volga and Kama, by J. Smirnov, 
Manual for the Study of the Russian Language.) 

In the programme of this Congress, the comprehensive synthesis 
of which seems to embrace all contemporary learning constituting 
the sum of human knowledge, a special place has been reserved for 
Slavic studies under the head of Slavic Literature. I beg to be 
permitted (and I ask it particularly of the eminent chairman of this 
meeting, whose authority is based on so many services rendered to 
the cause of Slavic studies in this country) to understand this 
name of Slavic Literature in a slightly special meaning, a meaning 

it does not ordinarily imply. . . . f ... 

Literature, in the proper sense of the word, is the 
written and orn! works through which the spirit of a People n.andests 
itself, and it is also the study of the men who were the r autho^ 
I want to speak to you not of these works, nor of their * u h °”’'^ 
Of the verbal instrument which the authors used for the. ^ compo 
sition, one of the most supple, del.cate, and perfect that has ever 
been wielded by human genius. And since prominence among th 
Slavic literatures belongs, if not by right of ^on y a^ieast^ by 
right of incontestable superiority to Bmu hUwt , ^ ^ 

talk of Russian, of the language of Pushk '"’’ tive g char acteris- 
toievski, and Tolstoi, examining with you the d“tmc 

tics of its development in time and in ^rldfstoltsfuture,and, 
state, endeavoring to show what can be predi expect from 

at the same time, determining what we have a right to I 

Russian studies. . . definition of 

(1) Limited to the question of origin, the 1 f? it3 three aspects 

Russian can be formulated as follows: Russian, Russian 

of Great Russian, or Russian, properly speaw g. ine 0 f White 
in Galicia, Hungarian Russia, Sukovina, and It forms 

Russian in White Russia, is an ^ndo-Eur P languages are 

the second of the three groups into which the 
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divided. The first, or Southern group, comprises Bulgarian and its 
Macedonian dialects, Serbo-Croatian (Servia. Old Scrvia, Bosnia. 
Herzegovinia, Montenegro, the Serbian colomesof Macedonia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia, the southern comitats of Hungary, Dalmatia, part o 
Istria), Slovenish (with Laybach, capital of Carmola, and Sjubljano 
as centre), and finally Old Slavic, also called Church Slavic be cause 
it was the language of the first Slavic translations of the Scriptures. 
The Old Slavic died out at the end of the eleventh century, and is 
not, as has been falsely believed at times, the common ancestor of 
the modem Slavic idioms, but a sister-language. It is prec ious on 
account of its antiquity, and beyond doubt originated in Salomki. 
the city of the two Slavic apostles Cyril and Methodius. It re¬ 
sembles the Old Bulgarian enough to justify excellent linguists in 
designating it by this name. The third, or Western group, comprises 
Polish and Kachoubish (dialect spoken to the west and north of 
Danzig). Czccho-Moravian and Slovakish (Bohemia. Moravia, and 
the northern comitats of Hungaria), Lusatian.or Serbian of Lusatia. 
and finally Polabish, or Slavic of the inhabitants of the Baltic coast, 
a language dead since the seventeenth century. 

As for the importance of Russian among the other Slavic lan¬ 
guages. it can be measured by the number of people who speak it. that 
is, by more than eighty millions (for Russian, Little Russian, and 
White Russian taken together), while the different Southern Slavic 
languages arc spoken by not over thirteen millions, and the Western 
Slavic languages by hardly more than twenty millions. 

But, when the origins of Russian have been explained, when, after 
examining Russian by itself, there have been noted certain facts of 
linguistic preservation, which, from the point of view of phonetics 
or accentuation (movable accentuation) as well ns of morphology or 
syntax, show Russian to be one of the Slavic languages which has 
persisted most scrupulously faithful to the common Indo-European 
model, the essential features which contribute to determining its 
personal character have not been exhausted. One feature particu¬ 
larly deserves to be brought to light, and, because of its persistence 
through centuries, to arrest the attention. Since the moment when 
Russians appear in history until the present hour, the continued 
extension of their language has been assured by the continued 
progress of their colonization. The history of the Russian language is 
in measure only one of the aspects of the history of Russia itself; 
step by step the language has followed the colonist. We will indicate 
rapidly the principal stages of this progress and examine what were 
the consequences of this mode of propagation from a strictly linguistic 
point of view. 

In the ninth century, when Russians positively entered into his¬ 
tory, the lower valley of the Dnieper was the centre of their dominion. 
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They came from the west, from the plains that stretch from the foot 
of the Carpathians to the lower Danube. But neither the sedentary 
settlements, of which Kiev was the most firmly established, nor their 
political and commercial bonds of federation, checked the tide. 
While certain of their tribes pushed on toward the north and north¬ 
east, into Finnish territory, others, with an energy just reaching its 
acme in the ninth century, pointed toward the south. But soon, at 
the end of the tenth century, the resistance of the Turkish hordes 
(Pechenegs, Ouzes. and later the Polovzi) obstructed the road toward 
the south. A backward movement, more powerful each day, began 
toward the north and northeast, a movement which even the inva¬ 
sion of the Tatar-Mongols, in the thirteenth century, did not com¬ 
pletely check. Moscow, destined to become the centre of gravity of 
Russian dominion, was built in the very midst of Finnish territory. 


The founding of Nizni-Novgorod established Russian supremacy over 
all the valley of the middle Volga. This irresistible tide of movement 
toward the east went on with a remarkable continuity during the 
entire modern epoch; Kazan and Astrakhan, these two strongholds 
of the Tatars, fell, the first in 1552, the second in 1554. Then, while 
the movement toward the south was again taken up and assured 
by the free outlaws of the Cossack countries, the conquest of Siberia 
continued, a task of centuries, which, in spite of the great work of 
colonization accomplished in the nineteenth century, is still far 
from completion. Finally, in the nineteenth century, came the con¬ 
quest of the Caucasus and the penetration into Central Asia. 

Carried on by this irresistible impulse, this Drang nach Osten 
(eastward movement), the Russians, as they gradually became more 
involved in the great events of which Europe was the theatre, had to 
turn also toward the west. The empire of the Tsars broke up Lithuania 
conquered the Baltic Provinces, divided up Poland, and occupie 
Finland. But, although an uninterrupted current of »nimigrat o 
always followed the victorious advance of their armies . 

east, the smallest part of this current could not be turned ^rdthe 
west. The Russification of the kingdom of Poland is only ' 

in units that the few families of Russian peasants settled -nlUthuama 

and in the Baltic Provinces should be counted. The rig 

by means of which the Government of St. ( 
thought to “assimilate” the Grand-Duchy of Finland 


to prove a complete failure. ennouest and ed¬ 

it is therefore by the continuous movement of co q nrca jn 
onization that the Russian language has spread ove trib u- 

which it is spoken to-day, from the large rivers ot steppe, 

taries of the Arctic Ocean, to the Black Sea and t0 th fc 

from the valley of the Dnieper to the Pawfic. ^nc of its most 

particular mode of propagation that Russian 
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essential characteristics, the one which, at the present epoch can bo 
considered its distinctive feature: the remarkable un.t) of its pro- 
nunciation, forms, and syntax. 

Without doubt, each of the three Russian tongues developed from 
the single original trunk has preserved its independence. L. tlc 
Russian, the existence of which is attested as early as the twelfth 
century, has not become confused with the Great Russian; ostracized 
in Russia, it has persisted in Galicia and Bukovina. Although the 
development of White Russian seems to have been more backward 
(thirteenth to fourteenth centuries), it continues to be the spoken 
language of the peasants of White Russia. But if one considers Rus¬ 
sian in the proper sense of the word, the Russian of which the Moscow 
form justly passes as the purest model, one cannot but be impressed 
with the marvelous unity of its pronunciation, forms, and syntax. 
This does not mean that there are no Russian dialects; indeed, it has 


been possible to classify them, and that not without valid reasons, 
in two large series, the dialects of the north and those of the south. 
But in the complete table of the different Russian parlcrs (specific 
forms of local speech), nowhere are such numerous and marked oppo¬ 
sitions of color to be found as. for example, in French or German 


parlcrs. 

One might be tempted to explain this remarkable unity by the 
geography of the country. The large plains of eastern Europe and 
northern Asia, in which there is so little elevation that certain river 
valleys are confounded, scarcely favor, it would seem, the forming of 
dialects. This reason is in no wise convincing, and nothing authorizes 
us to believe that geography has had so decisive an influence in the 
development of a language. History alone, we have said, suffices to 
explain this phenomenon of unity in a language spoken throughout 
such a vast extent of territory. The language is one because it has 
been spread by conquest and colonization. 

Moreover, whenever historical circumstances have been the same, 
the same linguistic phenomenon has been observed. Romance 
scholars admit that in the third century of our era, Latin, carried 
into all the Roman world by conquest and colonization, did not yet 
present any of the dialectical features, which, developed in the course 
of time, were to become the essential marks of the different Romance 
languages. The same Latin was spoken in the Gauls and in Spain, on 
the Danube and on the Po. Littoral Arabic owed its surprising unity 
to the Mussulman conquests. Spanish ns spoken in America does not 
know the dialectical differences which class the Spanish of the Iberian 
Peninsula into various parlcrs. Finally, if it be permitted to add this 
feature of resemblance to so many others which, with too much 
readiness sometimes, have been pointed out between Russia anti the 
United States, let one compare the expansion of the English language 
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over the prairies and through the forests of North America to that 
of the Russian language over the steppes and through the forests of 
eastern Europe and Siberia. Certain peculiarities of local pronuncia¬ 
tion, certain eccentricities of vocabulary, do not mean that your lan¬ 
guage is not remarkably one, from New York to San Francisco, from 
Alaska to Texas. 

In its continued march toward the east, a linguistic Drang nach 
Osten which went side by side with the political Drang nach Osten, 
Russian collided with two groups of languages, the Turkish languages 
spoken by the Turkish hordes of the southern steppes and theTatar- 
Mongols who invaded Russia in the thirteenth century, and the 
Finnish languages spoken by the different Finnish populations which 
the Russian colonists ousted as they progressed. It is interesting 
to note the effects of this double contact. They reduce themselves to 


very little, as we shall see. 

From the Turkish languages Russian has borrowed a considerable 
number of words, almost all substantives, referring either to political 
and civil life (zalovanije, jarlyk, etc.), or to domestic life and in par¬ 
ticular to dress ( khalat , sapog, basmak, etc.). Rut these words are 
not more numerous than those already borrowed or those that have 
since been borrowed from Germanic and Romance languages. There 
is nothing comparable, for example, to the afflux of French wore s 
into English following the Norman Conquest, or even that of Osmanli 
words into Bulgarian. 

The influence of the Finnish languages, since it exerted itself witn 
more continuity, might have been more profound, and we might be 
tempted to exaggerate its importance. We might, for instance, no 
be content with pointing out the incontestable borrowing of words, 
but presume to explain, by this same influence, certain general facts 
which, in reality, have their similarities in the Finnish languages, 
the maintenance of the y (a hard and broad i) beside i ( a s ° 
short i) when this distinction between the two qualities of i dis I - 
peared at an early moment in the Southern Slavic languages; the 
non-expression of the verb to 6c in the present tense 
dobrri); the construction of the instrumental used as a P 
byl naznaccn koroUm). But if it is true that the sound y exists in 

Finnish languages, it is no less true that it has been influ _ 

Polish as in Russian, and there could be no question . • 

cnee in Polish. The other two facts alleged are not more co g- 

The non-expression of the verb to be in the present tense seem ^ 

had its point of departure in the coexistence of t e , n6vy j t 

the adjective, the determinate and the in ^ etermi " f tion G f the 
ndvaja, nAvoje, beside nov novfi, ndvo). The c by eon . 

instrumental used as a predicate is very clearly * P 
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structions in which this case is found with one of its proper values: 
kurica sid'd nasedockoj ; on uz6 dhadcal' lit starsinoj, etc. 

The conclusion can therefore be drawn that the Russian language 
has not been appreciably altered by its contact with 'I urkish and 
Finnish tongues. This preservation of the integrity of its own proper 
form confirms what was said above in regard to its unity as well as to 
its general fidelity to the Indo-European model definitely abandoned. 

(2) This Russian language, which presents to the linguist an interest 
equal to that of Sanskrit. Greek, or Lithuanian, of which MeriimV 
said, “It is the most beautiful language of Europe, Greek not ex¬ 
cepted.” while Turgeniev wishes to sec in it the most certain token 
of the genius of his nation, — are we well acquainted with its present 
state? Has a complete inventory of its resources been made? Have 
the treasures of its vocabulary l>ccn collected? Have the multiple 
forms of its morphology been determined? Have the rules of its 
syntax been analyzed? Without failing to appreciate what has 
already been accomplished along these lines, it is permitted to express 
one’s surprise that there still remains so much to be done. 

A well-known Manual, already thirty years old, but, by four suc¬ 
cessive editions, brought to a point of perfection which seems difficult 
to surpass, the Handbuch dcr Altbulgarischcn (A Itkirelit nslit vischm) 
Sprachc of A. Lcskicn, has determined, in an extremely epitomized 
form, the distinctive features of Old Slavic phonetics, morphology, 
and syntax. The works of A. Vostokov, I. Sreznevski, 1*. Fortunatov. 
A. Shakhmatov, and A. Sobolevski permit a faithful reconstruction of 
the successive stages of the vocabulary and grammar of Old Russian. 
But the present state of Russian has not been analyzed with any such 
mastery or minuteness. 

If you ask a Russian book-dealer for a dictionary of his language 
in his language, he will offer you only works that are out of print, 
and have become rare. The Dictionary of the Academy is over half 
a century old (the edition of 1867 being only a simple reprint of the 
original edition of 1847). The Dictionary of Dal is more modern, 
the durable testimony of a considerable effort , but little solicitous of 
accentuation and morphology. The very distribution of the subject- 
headings. where alphabetical order has been sacrificed to derivation, 
often makes its handling most difficult. 

Or,supposing you to be more interested in “up-to-date” Russian, 
the book-dealer turns vour choice to the more recent unfinished 
works, the date of completion of which it is still premature to foretell. 
The new Dictionary of the Academy was begun in 1891 under the 
direction of J. Grot, continued from 1S97, on a considerable enlarged 
plan, too enlarged perhaps, by A. Shakhmatov. The republication 
of the Dictionary of Dal was recently undertaken by J. Baudouin de 
Courtenay. In other words, the balance-sheet of Russian lexicography 
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at the present hour presents dictionaries that are old and out of 
print, and unfinished dictionaries (the Dictionary of the Academy 
does not go beyond the compound words of which za is the first 
element; the new edition of the Dictionary of Dal is at the letter s). 

Phonetics are of no value except in so far as they examine sounds, 
phonemes, in the course of their successive evolution in time. The 
principal facts of Russian phonetics therefore found their expression 
in works dealing with the historical grammar of Russian, the authors 
of which have been designated above. But the same cannot be said of 
Russian morphology. The excellent grammar of A. Vostokov, so 
often reprinted (1st edition, 1831; 12th edition, 1874), of which the 


classical grammars used in Russian schools are only more or less 
faithful abridgments, is not sufficient to explain the forms of the 
present purler. When the old Buslaiev, only a few months before 
his death, presented me with a copy of his Historical Grammar (1st 
edition, 1858; 5th edition, 1881), the first part of which, entitled 
“Etymology,” exposes in three distinct chapters, (1) Sounds and 
Corresponding Letters; (2) The Formation of Words or Derivation; 
(3) The Inflection of Words or Morphology, —he added with a charm¬ 
ing simplicity: “Above all, do not make use of my chapters on 
derivation and morphology. They are antiquated, like their author, 
and are no longer of any value.” For want of a comprehensive 
work it would be useful to consult the notes and corrections added 
by Roman Brandt to the Russian translation (by Shliakov) of the 
morphology of the monumental work of F. Miklosich, Vcrglcichende 
Grammatik dor Slavischen Sprachc (the morphology of the Little 
Russian and Russian languages appeared in the third part of the 
complete Russian translation, Moscow, 1886). The work itself o 
Miklosich could not be used in its original form, the indications 
given being, for languages other than the Slovenish and Serbo- 

Croatian, much too untrustworthy. . 

Russian syntax has had the advantage of an exposition made in 
a work that can justly be termed a masterpiece. The Syntax *o 
Buslaiev, the second part of his Historical Grammar (sec aboxo), 
has deserved, since its appearance, this qualification, an 
not diminished its merit. This book, however, is open o . . 
reproach. Its author does not distinguish, in the diHe 
which he analyzes. between those that properly belong to 
development of the language, and those that weret o . i uthorg 
duced by way of borrowing and have not even outli 
who had given them right of asylum. Too often e pe ^ thc 
tifying a construction for which he seeks, in the his y 
language, an impossible genesis, when this construction » only one 
of the varieties of what has been termed lomonosdvshc^An 
example is the instance of the infinitive construct,on m Russ,an. 
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Buslaiev’s book, therefore, is not one that can be used without a cer¬ 
tain mistrust. Among the works of A. Potebnia. most profound and 
ingenious studies, the Papers on Russian Grammar (2d ed. Kharkov, 
1889) should be mentioned in the first rank. But perhaps they arc 
defective by that very excess which the author considered a merit. 
It would be better at times to find in them less psychological ana¬ 
lysis, less “philosophy of language,” and more simple description 
of facts and their interpretation, their explanation being sought in 
the history of the language rather than in the general laws of the 
human mind. Something of this same excess is found in a recent 
work of one of the best students of this master, the Syntax oj the 
Russian Language of Ovsianiko-Kulikovski, an incomplete work, 
which beside the problems solved gives decidedly too much space to 
problems to be solved. 

The number of problems stated and not solved in Russian syntax 
is very large. In any page of a contemporary Russian writer it is 
probable, it is certain, that you will find a construction, a fact of 
language, the explanation of which, however near it may be, has 
not yet been given. 

Should we mention the dictionaries and grammars written by 
foreigners for the use of foreigners? The number is large; the quality 
is seldom more than mediocre. Only two exceptions, perfectly 
justified, moreover, should be made in the one ns in the other field. 
In the matter of dictionaries, above the level of all others we find the 
excellent Russian-German dictionary of J. Pnwlowskv (3d edition, 
Riga and Leipzig, 1900), of which one of the merits is that in more 
than one place it completes Dal; and also the very convenient and 
original Russian-German pocket-dictionary of Mieskowski (collection 
Feller, Leipzig, Teubner). There are also two grammars of praise¬ 
worthy conciseness, both recommending themselves by the correct¬ 
ness of their doctrine as well as by their practical character: the 
Kurze Russischc Grammatik of Professor Oskar Asboth (1st edition, 
Leipzig, 1888) and the very original Russischc Grammatik of E. 
Berneker (collection Goschen). 

We sec what still remains to be done in the vast field of investiga¬ 
tion which the study of the Russian language presents. The tasks are 
numerous and can be coped with only by the joint, effort of Russian 
and foreign scholars. Russian is a language which prodigious rich¬ 
ness of vocabulary,suppleness of inflection, and variety of syntactical 
forms make one of the most difficult; without doubt it is, of all the 
principal languages of the globe, Chinese excepted, the least easily 
accessible. This would present less of a disadvantage if Russian 
were one of those languages which have, so to speak, only a lin¬ 
guistic interest, if Russian, like the Lithuanian for example, were 
only interesting on account of the antiquity of its forms, precious 
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for the reconstruction of the past evolution of one of the aspects of 
the Indo-European languages. But Russian is other than that. It 
is from now on, and will remain in the future, one of the most im¬ 
portant, one of the cardinal languages of humanity. In the preface 
of a justly celebrated book Sir Charles Dilke said that the future 
was for three languages, Chinese, English, and Russian. Arithmetic 
proves his statement; it is something to have the law of numbers, 
the weight of mass, on one’s side. Some fifty millions speak German; 
some fifty millions speak French; in a few years the number of 
those speaking Russian will be double that figure. The future of the 
development of Russian is immense. The vicissitudes of the present 
war are only an incident. Of what importance are a few thousand 
square miles more or less to a state that measures its dimensions by 
halves of continents ? 

And the same can be said of the Russian language that Anatole 
Lcroy-Beaulieu, in the preface of the English translation of his 
book VEmpire des Tsars et les Russes, has written of the Russian 

power: « 

“Whatever the future may bring, whatever the results of the 
Tsar’s policy, domestic and foreign, may be, whether Russia is 
weakened or strengthened thereby, whether the sovereign’s authority 
is shaken or confirmed by it in the end, one thing is certain and 
that is that this huge country will remain, in any event, one of the 
three or four great states of the globe. It will, in our hemisphere, 
balance the United States in the other.” 
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BY WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD 

[William Henry Schofield. Assistant Profcssorof English. Harvard University, since 
1892. b. Brockville, Ontario, April 6.1870. B.A. Victoria College. University of 
Toronto. 1889; A M. Harvard University. 1893; Ph.D.tWd. 1895. Ecole des 
Hautea Etudes. Paris, 1895-90; Universities of Christiania and Copenhagen, 
1890-97; Master of Modern Languages. Collegiate Institute, Hamilton. Ontario, 
1889-92; Resident Fellow, Harvard. 1893-95; Traveling Fellow, ibid. 1895-97; 
Instructor, Harvard, 1897-1902. Author of Studies on the Lxbcaus Dcsconus; 
Essays on Medieval Literature; English Literature from the Norman Conquest 
to Chaucer. Translator of Sophus Buggc’s Home of the Eddie Poems.) 

Belles-Lettres! Perhaps, Ladies and Gentlemen, you know 
exactly what this term means. If so, you have me straightway at 
u disadvantage. For when, not long since, I was invited to address 
this International Congress on “The Relations of Belles-Lettres’’ (to 
other manifestations of human thought), I found myself unable to 
define satisfactorily these the main words of my proffered theme; 
and much subsequent inquiry has shown me to be not singular in this 
uncertainty. So great, indeed, is the variety in connotation of belles- 
lettres in the minds of those who employ it, that one is led to believe 
that in the interest of precision, for the sake of a clearer understand¬ 
ing of what it but vaguely suggests, the term is one we should do 
well to abandon. 

When the French speak of “les religieux,” they usually refer to 
monks of the Roman Catholic Church; but to most of us “the 
religious” has no such limited application. It may be that belles- 
lettres means still in France what it meant in the eighteenth century, 
— the cult of the classicists, advanced by appropriate ceremonies 
in the salon. But surely it does not mean this to us. Those who 
arranged the programme of this Congress did not intend to have 
a section devoted to the consideration of “polite and elegant litera¬ 
ture” in the ordinary sense of this dictionary definition, any more 
than they desired to institute a section of Society to discuss the rela¬ 
tions and problems of the “smart sets” in the many countries of the 
world. By belles-lettres they undoubtedly meant what we are now 
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disposed to call simply “literature,” writings not planned primarily 
to convey information, but to arouse sensations of beauty, writings 
whose virtue is to awaken to new life. 

The term “belles-lettres” envelops us with the atmosphere of the 
beau monde; it smacks of spice and sweetmeats; it has the aroma of 
concocted scent; it instills the sentiments of the drawing-room; it 
suggests curtsies and cushions, snuff and point-device; it demands 
as concomitants of its being luxury and ease; it is exclusive in its 
appeal. We prefer the term “ literature ” because, without restriction, 
it offers its riches to all in need, because it is the noble helpmeet of 
democracy. Its fragrance is of the outer air, its graces those of nature 
herself. Its beauty is not of the sort that merely kindles the fancies of 
the polite; it rejuvenates the hearts of all mankind. We now speak 
of literature as of religion in a larger sense than our ancestors: we 
acknowledge both universal in inspiration, though diversified in 
creed, found in all lands, in all ages, in all degrees of civilization, alike 
in essence, varying only in revelation, in understanding. We discover 
fundamental agreement the universe over in literary standards be¬ 
cause of the common human emotions that make the whole world kin. 

The spirit of literature, moreover, does not lodge in books alone. 
It. did not arise with print or parchment or rune or hieroglyph. It 
arose the first time that one human being consciously strove to convey 
feelings to another in words chosen to create a desired effect. The 
spirit of literature found expression long before any instrument of 
record was used to body it forth. By this spirit even the commonest 
of folk, who strive not to fathom its agency, nay, can hardly spell its 
name, the simplest of people that tread the earth, are profoundly 
stirred, for it is the spirit of their poetic tradition, the soul of their 


Speaking of the charming songs of Roumania that Mile. Vacaresco 
first collected and rewrote, that accomplished lady remarks t n h 
preface: " Avant <le m'etre r*v*l*s ils ont plan* sur a vie 
tions sans nombre.” "Planer sur la vie ru y .. . qpC ech? 
phrase! "Planer”-how can it be rendered ^jg 

One must use a sentence in default of a satisfactory g ^ that ig 
poetry in Roumania, like popular literature m ry 
a permanent power, "filleth all round about and will 


a ' vay -” . -.U .hi, nrimordial force, 

But you say: "We are not concerned with th * P Thn( jg n3 

with what you are pleased to cal! the spirit o a||d gives U s 

intangible as the electric current that P r °P e ' s whieh it appears.” 

heat and light. Pray, treat the embodied form dcmur! y<t 

A reasonable request, m truth, at "' hlch ° lic orde r the vari- 

not now would I attempt to enumerate of their rise 

ous literatures of civilization, or to state the c 
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and flourishing. That were at any time a lordly enterprise and here, 
plainly unsuitable. Let me but comment briefly on certain aspects 
of literary study and literary creation that may be viewed among 
us with too little discernment of their rich significance. 

Many of those who would subscribe themselves students of Ih-IIcs- 
lettres neglect deliberately — whether it be from affectation, or lazi¬ 
ness, or from pure ignorance, one cannot always tell, but in any case 
deliberately neglect—sometimes openly scorn — the writings of 
their direct progenitors in earlier times. Most lightly they pass over 
nearly all the centuries of the Christian Era to the time of the Kcnais- 
sance, as if forsooth the spirit of literature had l»ecn absent from tlie 
earth this long while, when the people lived simply, and only returned, 
like an Arthurian knight from the happy Otherworld. at a call to 
engage in tilt and tournament. "Go back behind the Renaissance!" 
one often hears students of our literature remark. " What is the need? 
Well, perhaps for the sake of Dante and Chaucer — but behind them 
again? There is surely no behind that one who is interested only in 
'art for art’s sake’ need bother about." And I hove marveled at 
the singular unwisdom of such men's attitude, at their folly in thus 
limiting their powers to judge and appreciate adequately the periods 
of their own special predilection. Do they disdain knowledge of the 
earlier periods because they have it not themselves, or arc they 
actually blind to the advantage of it? No one who can speak with 
knowledge but will affirm that he has never found any study of any 
period of any literature useless in the investigation of any other. 
The more one learns of ancient and medieval conceptions, the better 
one seems to understand those of one's contemporaries. The more 
familiar one becomes with works written in French. Italian. Spanish. 
Portuguese, and Provencal, — works in German, Scandinavian. 
Dutch, and Celtic, not to mention the classics. — the more enlight¬ 
enment one possesses for the elucidation of the best productions in 
one’s own native tongue. The more definitely conversant one is with 
the facts determining past phenomena in the history of any literature, 
the more confidence one may feel in a forecast of its probable future. 

Formerly the literature of the so-called Dark Ages was thought 
to consist merely of a few pedantic treatises in barbarous Latin. 
Now a happy tendency is becoming manifest to consider as far more 
valuable than these artificial documents the wealth of embryonic 
poetry once instinct with the people, and partially preserved in ar¬ 
tistic form. In such early indications of the common thought and 
feeling, we must, I believe, seek the primal quality of each nation's 
originality, the determining spirit of its belles-lettres. Students will 
be more helped to a proper understanding of what literature reallv 
is by examining its development in periods of communal effort than 
m those marked by the sway of great individuals. 
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The literature of the Middle Ages differentiates itself from that 
of later eras by certain notable characteristics: it is in the main 
anonymous, and static in type, impersonal in attitude, and inter¬ 
national in scope. A recognition of these attributes should affect 
not only the method of its study, but the judgment of its merit. It is 
a mistake to consider the productions of any one country in the 
Middle Ages apart from those closely connected with it, for the 
vernacular literature in all lands of Western Europe was then of very 
similar origin and kind. It is misleading to pick out a few individual 
writers whose names happen to be preserved, and romance about their 
personalities, for even had we details about their environment and 
careers, these would be found comparatively unimportant in deter¬ 
mining the real significance of their work. Medieval literature is 
largely a record of society at large and not of its separate members. 
It evinces in one form or another the tastes, the sentiments, the 
needs of the whole nation. Nor yet of one alone, but of the several 
nations that belonged to the wide province under the control of the 
Church of Rome. France was then the centre of Western civilization. 


and at Paris were established the general canons of art, and the ac¬ 
knowledged standards of literary achievement. The fashions of Paris 
had a predominant influence on the writings of England for several 
centuries, and under their influence our literary styles were almost 
wholly transformed from what they had been in Saxon times. 

Gaston Paris has convincingly shown that the Middle Ages form 
an epoch essentially poetic. It had few great poets, but it created 
or perpetuated a vast supply of poetic thought. Especially in the 
domain of fiction, — than which no imaginative production has ever 
exerted greater force, — its achievement remains unsurpassed. 
Many and fine are the literary conceptions for which the P oc, ’ s ,ll “ 
painters and musicians of our own time arc indebted to the Midc c 
Ages. In some .instances modern writers have ennobled ancien 
themes by treating them in maturer style. But often it is the c larm, 
the spell of the past that is the power in their works most efficacious 
still. Only by knowing the facts of development in each separate case 
can our judgment of poems be fair. When art has ale lemize a* 
metal into gold, we should give all credit to the art. u . '' 1 . 
foundation of the artist’s experiments is gold, as it was vw 
ists who of old beguiled many to their own advantage. ‘ 

truth should not be kept dark. We rejoice when we see poc ic ^ 
heightened in effect bv the art of the poet: we see ov. a . ,n ^ 

of genius can remodel old material immensely to t ie ,n< j C ’‘ , 

value. But we shall do well not to forget that he 
left off; that some, moreover, of the greatest P 0 ^ ro ueh. 

but the exaltation of valuable ideas previously exis i g 
Therefore I would plead for a study of the elements as essential to 
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an understanding of the product. The underlying force is the vitality 

of art. . . . 

But pray do not credit me with insufficient appreciation of what 
we call style in composition. Style, on the contrary, is a virtue to 
which I am keenly susceptible. It is, I recognize, as manners to men 
— the outward and visible sign of good breeding. But for all that one 
may esteem courtesy and gentleness in one’s associates, and lament 
their lack whenever it appears in one’s own demeanor, it is clear that 
the world is better served by virility and earnestness, if a choice must 
be made. Fine feeling and delicacy are noble attributes of any man. 
but they arc not to be equalized with native vigor and moral might, 
when it becomes a question of achieving a great task. '1 hus it is that 
1 regard as just the critics’ demand for evidence of strong elemental 
emotion in a work before they arc willing to stamp it as great litera¬ 
ture. I dread ever the blighting sway of conventionality, the preval¬ 
ence of art that is "tongue-tied by authority." I lament the spread 
of good taste if it means that literature is to become a nan lie, colorless, 
sapped of personality. Admirable is the force of restraint where there 
is something to hold back, great is the virtue of control when it 
regulates passion. An earnest writer strives to free himself of pre¬ 
judice, and to avoid excess; he rids himself as be>l he can of self- 
sufficiency, and conceit; he is ready to learn of every one who has 
before wrought well in the domain of imagination; but all to this 
end, that his personal powers may be the more effective, that he may 
clarify his individual vision, and. being true to himself, promote the 
general good. What we need in literature is character, —more than 
refinement, more than intellectuality, more than passion. — charac¬ 
ter, that unifies all three, yet mounts higher to the majesty of wisdom. 

Toward what are known as the "fine points " of style, I feel almost 
as Bacon felt toward "ceremonies and respects": "to attain them it 
almost sufiiceth not to despise them; for so shall a man observe them 
• in others, and let him trust himself with the rest. For if he labour too 
much to express them, he shall lose their grace, which is to be natural 
and unaffected. . . . How can a man comprehend great matters, that 
breaketh his mind too much to small observations?" Few, in fact, 
are the words required to sum up the law and the prophets of the 
highest literary creed; and details of command are good only as 
sign-posts of wise direction to travelers already in the way of truth. 

We hear a great deal of empty talk nowadays about "art for 
art’s sake." This once pregnant phrase is now so bandied about 
by the glib and the facile, so wrenched to suit private inclination, 
that it has no clear and definite meaning. To some critics it seems 
to justify petty desire to dismiss as worthless everything that does 
not accord with their own preference, to minimize the merit- of 
careful study, to cry frantically, "Out! harrow! and wcylawav!" 
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at the bare sight of a specialist near their Chaunticleer’s yard; it leads 
them to be vainglorious in ignorant disdain. Such critics forget 
that to be merely entertaining is to be hastily dismissed; they for¬ 
get that, while a superficial knowledge of many things is a strong 
armor to a man with a profound knowledge of some one of them, 
he who wears it without individual power may soon be as ridiculously 
overthrown as the threatening clay-giant Mokkurkalfi whom Thor 
befooled and, at a single blow of his mighty hammer, tumbled down 
on the dismal plain. Again, some young poets are persuaded by the 
phrase to write only to please a select company of congenial spirits, 
particularly to win applause by the display of cleverness which only 
the initiated can enjoy, and thus are deluded to their own harm. 

“Art for art’s sake,” otherwise considered, advises the critic 
to regard the works of which he treats no more as a show-case of 
rhetorical devices, or as a specimen of metrical structure, than as 
a corpus vile for linguistic dissection, or as an illustrative manual of 
historical and social conditions. He is admonished by it that a great 
poem is more than words and phrases and facts and examples, 
curiously conjoined to test his sensitiveness or erudition; that on 
t he contrary it is a living thing in whose creation was motive, in whose 
soul is aspiration, in whose heart is feeling, in whose mind is under¬ 
standing, — a living being with a peculiar character which is its 
force. 

“Art for art’s sake” advises the poet to write with purely ideal 
aim, with eye single to untarnished truth, intent on showing forth 
the faith that is in him without fawning or fear. By it he is admon¬ 
ished to exalt in his composition whatsoever things are honest, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report, and to scorn any compromise with 
imperfection. It keeps before him the highest standard of a book, 
that it shall be a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

We are agreed that our present concern is only with imaginative 
literature. This, you remember, De Quincey distinguishes from 
unimaginative literature, as the “literature of power ” oppose 
to that of knowledge; and Pater makes clearer the contrast by t ns 
addition: “In the former of which the composer gives us not fact, 
but his peculiar sense of fact, whether past or present, or prospec i\e, 
it may be, as often in oratory.” Accepting De Quincey’s definition, 
let us proceed to examine certain of the relations in which i era ure 
may exert power. .. 

Had I time I might dwell on the intimate relations of belles- 
lettres” with the “beaux-arts ” and point out superficially how many 
beautiful paintings, sculptures, and embroideries, how man} mo 
ments of architecture, were inspired by literary concep ions. . 
vice versa, how often various products of fine art suggest e gcniiin 
works of literature. More profoundly, I might endea^r to ormu a 
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certain fundamental spiritual laws of “fine” creation in general, 
from which it would appear that all good achievements of this kind 
result from one and the same impulse, — to manifest and evoke 
beauty, —and that the medium is the least significant thing in a 
consideration of its permanent power. I might dwell upon the 
influence on one another of men diversely trying to interpret beauty, 
on the stimulus and restraining value of their intercourse, on the 
enlightenment that comes to each by understanding his fellow’s 
struggles and triumphs. All this would be worth while —but here 
we must pass it by. 

The relations of literature to philosophy and religion would need 
a man of much more learning in those fields than I possess to show 
forth worthily, and he would require, not a few paragraphs in a 
popular discourse, but a large volume of intricate reasoning, to make 
the situation clear. Naturally it would not be necessary to determine 
the service of books that systematize theory, or promulgate dogma; 
for such works belong not to pure literature, but to that of science. 
But to inquire into the value of imaginative suggestion and vivid 
statement as an aid to religious and philosophic contemplation. 
— the power of words to create an atmosphere in which men become 
sensitive to exalted impressions, — that would be helpful to every 
one who recognizes the tremendous influence of some great writing 
on his own spiritual life. 

And how separate literature from education? More and more, 
education is being encouraged as a factor of social progress. School 
and college are now receiving in large measure the public patronage 
that once was the honor of the church. University men are looked 
to for light on most of the problems of national life. They set t he tone 
of public thought. Fortunately, there is no student but desires 
acquaintance with great books. No one in the best collegiate circles 
is more envied than he who can communicate to thought that pecul¬ 
iar transfiguration of expression which is called the literary touch. 
The general appreciation of his work is like the response of those 
who, seeing a man act nobly, rise up with instinctive recognition of 
his superiority, to applaud character so capable of doing good. 
Virtue of speech is as incommunicable by command as nobility of 
character, but it can be inculcated by intercourse with those who are 
eminent for it, and the desire for its possession is common to all 
who think. Thus men are led to read the best books as they are 
ed to associate with the best of their fellows, for they perceive 
that virtue goes out of each superior being when he is touched, and 
that sympathetic association awakens dormant ideals to life 
On the relations of literature to history and nationality I should 
like to, dwell a little longer. In general, history is the record of a 
nation s deeds, while literature is the outcome of its thoughts. If 
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one stops to consider the matter, one is surprised to see that a fine 
literary work has very seldom made history, as is sometimes said, 
except indirectly, and not at the period of its composition. Litera¬ 
ture may reflect history, echo it, explain it; it may be the mirror 
of prevailing sentiment, the sounding-board of contemporary ideas, 
the key of extant emotion; but it is not the foundation of the feelings 
it exhibits. Is it, then, without influence on history? Certainly not. 
If it does not move the present, it establishes it, to move the future. 
Thus, itself the outgrowth of conditions that were effected by pre¬ 
vious writing, it becomes a force for new conditions destined to 
develop another product, and start it again on a career of influence. 
While history gradually unfolds itself, literature unifies its evolution. 
Literature is a mighty power to conserve and perfect a nation’s 
experience. It contributes solidarity to public sentiments and ideals. 
It procreates patriotism. Through it a people takes cognizance of 


itself. 

Consider, for example, the influence of a notable history of the 
fourteenth century,—a biography that falls within our domain 
because the author, we perceive, was not scrupulous to convey 
fact so much as his peculiar sense of fact: I refer to Barbour's Bruct. 
John Barbour in writing his story of Bruce had clearly before him 
the lives of the illustrious “Nine Worthies” of the world. He knew 
in full the romantic tales of Julius Ca-sar, Hector, and Alexander, 
of Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaus. of Charlemagne, Arthur, 
and Godefroy de Bouillon; and he deliberately distorted history to 
fashion for his hero a career that would make him a suitable associa c 
of these ancient warriors. He represented Bruce as constant v 
mindful of their exploits, as prompted, encouraged, and kept from 
mistake by their example, as delivering addresses and exhortations 
to his troops in their manner, as displaying principles of honor, 
courtesy, heroic courage, and perseverance in their similitude, 
made him the exponent of all the finest qualities of character tha^ 
his prototypes had displayed. In the tales of the Nine or jes. 
imaginative history for the most part, almost entire y a , 
of all stations in the Middle Ages found examples of ' of 

determined their actual conduct in daily life; an Advantage 

these medieval narratives is not dead yet. Barbour ^kadvantag 
of the emotions of his time to ennoble the standar s o 
men. Magnifying their experience by bringing5 ■ ^ o Uish na,ion 

celebrated comparison, he perpetuated as ideals of , erarv mcn 

those principles of conduct that many generation 
had agreed upon as the most worthy of wi „ iam Wallace 

Somewhat similar is the way in which the fam whoever it W as 
was established by the minstrel Blind Hany, ° And , he 

that wrote the poem in which he is eloquent y 
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spirit that these poems infused into contemporary Scots remains still 
the source of their descendants’ pride. Centuries after its composition, 
Robert Burns wrote of the story of Wallace: “It poured a tide of 
Scottish prejudice into my veins that will boil along there till the 
flood-gates of life close in eternal rest.” Surely no historian c an leave 
such literature out of consideration in estimating the bases of Scot¬ 
tish nationality. Is it not, then, literature of power? 

We should do well to seek more in history the influence of popular 
legends, — old poetic imaginings that have fostered love of country, 
tightened racial ties. It was no vain appeal that Bjoinson made to 
his countrymen when he justified their patriotism by singing of the 
“saga-night that has spread dreams” over their land. Such dreams 
in general possession yield the secret of that common social impulse 
which is a nation's strength. Through literature is often made mani¬ 
fest the halo of a nation, which, representative of its spiritual glory, 
commands reverence and devotion. 

It is, nevertheless, difficult to generalize about the immediate 
relations of literature to national movements. There seems no fixed 
rule apparent. With the exception of some orations, the American 
Revolution was neither preluded nor followed by any literary works 
of note, while the French Revolution presents a situation exactly 
the opposite. Wherein lies the difference? What has this country 
lost by the absence of an oracle of its former spirit? What has France 
gained by the concern of its writers with the form of its government? 

Some historians are disposed to calculate the greatness of a nation 
by the number of great men it has produced, and the method is not 
to be wholly blamed. Great men are but the mouthpiece of great 
spirit, and that is usually the spirit of their time. We are justified 
in denying unusual uplift to the spirit of a nation when it reaches 
to no superior heights in gifted individuals. Grant that the originality 
of a people is not to be measured by its records in letters nlor.e, but 
in the other arts as well, in social and intellectual progress, in the 
advancement of civilization variously apparent; yet an age when 
literature is weak, when it is frivolous, cheap, and insincere, not to 
say vulgar or depraved, is an age which the future historian will 
find it hard to call great, no matter how proudly that age may have 
vaunted itself on a high general level of education, or a prosperous 
mediocrity of culture. 

It is appalling to consider how little direct influence literature has 
as literature on the multitudes that embrace our civilization. Frankly, 
if we had any way to discover how many of the eiehtv million 
American citizens read books with any concern for them as works 
of art, with any conception of what makes them good or bad in the 
oyes of the trained, with any power to discriminate on their own 
oehalf, we should probably be ashamed to state the results of our 
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research. Nor is it probable that conditions in this regard are much 
worse here than elsewhere, though undoubtedly in older countries 
books of polite literature are more sure of an extensive sale. In the 
whole world the number of people who can and do appreciate litera¬ 
ture as such is a very small minority of the population. This, to be 
sure, does not signify much to those who believe that literature 
is only for the Hite , that it is a luxury for the refined, and debases 
itself when it goes to minister to the lowly of intellect and taste. 
But there is another view, the view of the democrat, who proclaims 
all men free and equal in the domain of letters, free to produce, 
free to enjoy, free to understand. And those who have most at 
heart the sway of ideals in the world have the greatest eagerness 
to enlighten the masses to comprehension of what literature means, 
not by telling them about its charm, but by revealing to them its 
quickening power, as they can be taught patriotism by the consider¬ 
ation of a patriot, or fair play and uprightness by observing a con¬ 
spicuously “straight ” man, a man of honor. It behooves writers 
seriously to inquire why their appeal is so limited, to see how far 
their failure to move many is due to a mistaken vision. I enter¬ 
tain no foolish notions with regard to a large increase of reading 
among the working classes. There arc millions of men who by reason 
of their occupation, if for no other, will always be deprived of the 
chance to read at all. But I should like to have every one, if possible, 
surrounded bv an atmosphere of imaginative thought, so pervasive 
that somehow they must feel it, and, being led to observe those 
who see and hear more than they, wittingly or unwittingly yield 


subservience to its power. 

Good literature is a wholesome stimulant to the man in private 
well as to the citizen in public. Yet now, when it is most needed, in 
this age of intellectuality, there is a pitiful lack of writings tha 
serve to refresh the heart. While in conversation the other day _with 
an economist, I asked him how much he read books that had n° d.rec 
bearing on his professional work. "Very little,” was the reply. Nor 
can I say,” he ad,led, "exactly why I know I need great'^the 
strength that literature affords, but I do not seem Y 

in contemporary production, at least, that supp!“ y had read and 
if this man had really sought and not found, if . f |ife 

was unrewarded by increase of courage, not r « n ^ art Such 
then it is a great reproach to present w ° r “° . ^y that all 

a man as he needs props, - Matthew A™oldre 1 “ B t J t H tera- 
men need props,-and these he had a nght q sufficient 

lure should afford him. Formerly the Btbto wm ^ mnre and 
prop for all men in their every spiritual emerge jo Qr 

more the educated are seeking other support . kB that serve us as 
small that daily arise. Very different are the b 
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individuals, for very different are our wants. But we have a longing 
for beauty; we all crave the uplift that comes from contemplation 
of the ideal. 

You will recall how a chanson dc geste concerning Charlemagne and 
Roland and Oliver and those who fell at Ronceval stimulated the 
host of William the Conqueror at the Battle of Hastings. It helped 
to make them brave. You will recall how Wolfe repeated Gray’s Elegy 
beneath the battlements of Quebec the night before the memorable 
struggle of Abraham’s Heights. It helped to make him calm. You 
will recall how Robert Bruce sat all day long at the difficult pass of 
Loch Lomond and read aloud to his followers the Old French story of 
Ferumbras, and how the Lord gave his assailants might in their peril. 
It helped to hold their courage at the sticking point. You will recall, 
perhaps, the fascinating picture of the British king Bademagus in 
his chair of ivory, and how he heard the minstrel harp of Orpheus so 
sweetly that he was moved with great emotion and no one dared 
speak a word. It distracted him from his grief. You will recall the 
scene of the old Norse monarch Sverrir on his deathbed, as he lis¬ 
tened with glad eagerness to the heroic sagas of his ancestors and 
kin, recited one after another to animate his heart. Thus he was 
strengthened for his approaching end. 

There is, in truth, no circumstance in which literature will not 
serve, whether it be to increase joy or diminish sorrow, to heighten 
courage or evoke tenderness, to stimulate in action or soothe in re¬ 
pose, to give one in life wisdom and in death serenity. Literature is 
the consolation as well as the inspiration of humanity, an eternal 
spring of refreshment which never is far off, the water-brook for 
which the soul of every life-traveler panteth, like the hart, when he 
is will-of-his-way. 

How, then, will the course of literature be guided aright? What is, 
or should be, the purpose of literary criticism, the rdle of professors 
of belles-lettres? 

We have at Harvard a chair of belles-lettres, which since the death 
of James Russell Lowell has had no occupant. Why for these thirteen 
years past has it remained vacant? Ask this question of the members 
of the Corporation, and they will probably give as a chief reason that 
they know of no one quite fitted for the place. And in this opinion 
they seem to be right. In truth, it is not by learning or fidelity that 
one can gain the power to occupy suitably any such chair. One 
does not fit one’s self apparently, but is fitted by nature, or fate, 
or God, or whatever one may term the hidden power that rules our 
being, to sit in this high seat, this “siege perilous,” and not be con¬ 
founded. For ideally the professor of belles-lettres should be the 
qualified spokesman of vital literary opinion, as the poet-laureate of 
Britain should utter in convincing phrase the deep emotions of his 
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land. Poets-laureate have at times been chosen who were unable 
to maintain the dignity of their lofty office, but it is a common feeling 
that a weakling in the post is worse than none at all. 

Now Lowell took the Smith Professorship of Belles-Lettres with 
general commendation of the propriety of his appointment. If some 
have felt inclined to demur at the fidelity with which he performed 
the routine of his position, no one has ever denied his fitness, by 
nature and training, for what he was called upon to do, even as all ad¬ 
mit that Tennyson's choice as poet-laureate merited public applause. 
It is well, then, to inquire what qualities Lowell possessed that led 
the wise to seal his election with open marks of approval. In the first 
place, he was not only a gentleman (in the best sense of that fine old 
word — a man of gentle, courteous instincts, of careful cultivation 
and dignity) — he was also a scholar, in both the ancient and the 
modern way. 

This point I should like to emphasize. No one can read Lowell’s 
letters or essays without becoming aware of the fact that he had 
large learning at his command. But if any one desires further 
confirmation, he will examine the books of Lowell’s private collec¬ 
tions that are now possessed by the Harvard Library. These arc 
numerous and varied. They are not confined to productions of any 
one period. The poet himself declares, for example, that he had read 
every work of Old French literature available to him. And examin¬ 
ation of his own texts (for he bought everything) shows that he read 
them with scrupulous pains, not in the superficial way that Taine 
might have adopted, but with the conscientiousness of Gaston Fans, 
to whom every fact had significance, who was not content to gen¬ 
eralize on the basis of mere casual knowledge, who left no avenue 


unapproached to seek out the truth in its fullness. 

And Lowell read to make use of the knowledge he thus acquired. 
He matured his opinions with the intent to set them forth. This fact, 
too, I would emphasize. I am aware that there is a foolish importance 
attached to publication nowadays. Every young student is encour¬ 
aged to get into print, whether he have anything new to sa) or no . 
And it is too often forgotten that a man may write reams an no^ 
have one tenth the ideas of one who has been absolutely si en 
world at large. But even as music is not music, ^ 

until it is composed, even as a building is not a building e 0 
erected, so ideas demand publication to be capable o ‘ 

Publication, of course, can be achieved in other ways t an > 
books. A professor may most potently publish his 1 eas 
of mouth. But where there is no evidence of a tea . 

either by its effect on the penally taughtor the 
wrought upon, we are justified in believing that 
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Lowell had good taste, and his phrases please the sensibilities of 
the refined. He was thorough in research, and his judgments stund 
the test of careful scrutiny. Vet another quality of his publication is 
perhaps more notable. It has all-inspiring force. Himself enthusiastic 
In study, he brought others to understand its charm. Ready to 
restrain, he was still more eager to encourage. Not content with the 
consideration of the past, he inquired into the future. This also l 
believe it was his duty to do as professor of belles-lettres. For of what 
other use is the acquisition of knowledge than to revivify it and put 
it to better service? Odin,the wise God, sent out two ravens abroad 
into the world,and welcomed them back with news. Hugin and Mun- 
nin. these ravens, symbolize Thought and Memory, coequal, both 
needed in Odin’s mature counsel. But to what end should this counsel 
serve? Clearly, to anticipate the future for the common good. The 
ideal professor of belles-lettres is wise in determining tendencies — 
to this purpose, that the bad may be kept hidden and the good given 
cheerful countenance. His chief consideration must be coming accom¬ 
plishment, that it may lie rich in fulfillment of apparent promise or 
possible good chance. He must, bv his knowledge of what has l»een. 
he keen to perceive the best of what may be. and keep the eyes of 
others open to dangers likely to overcome the unwary, teach those 
whom he can influence to discriminate between the meretricious and 
the honest, between the vulgar and the fine, between the ephemeral 
and the permanent, between artifice and art. 

"Your young men shall sec visions and your old men shall dream 
dreams,” said the prophet. Here we have, as it were, the creators 
and the critics of literature. The critic indicates the course of past 
developments; the creator takes the lead to form the new. The 
student of literature makes stable standards, which he who is destined 
to replenish the treasured store of ideal art struggles to fulfill. 

Belles-lettres! Yes, beautiful indeed are the letters that reveal 
nations and individuals to themselves, and stir them to noble en¬ 
deavor. There will, it is evident, be no great literature Worthy of 
America until its citizens, once again as clearly as of yore, perceive 
the firm basis of its national life, how and why these States are United. 
Arc they united merely for the advantage of reciprocal trade and 
mutual protection, only by reason of propinquity, or convenient pur¬ 
chase, or warlike conquest? These are not bonds of much strength. 
If there is no underlying community of race, or tradition, or lnstorv 
among its members, by what shall they be kept one when factions 
arise, when local or class interests threaten to disturb the paths of 
peace? By nothing vital, so far as one can see, except a sympathy of 
moral life, a sympathy of ideals. And here above all literature has 
the high privilege to serve. Men of letters have the power to keep 
clear the vision without which the nation shall perish. Theirs is the 
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duty to glorify truth and make it worshiped of the people. They 
can touch the hearts of all fellow citizens to a common response, and 
surprise them to the full realization of a common love. 

We hear of La douce France and Bell* Italia, of Gainle Norge and 
Merry England, of the Vaterland and the Emerald Isle, and such 
literary phrases as these suffice to arouse intense patriotic emotion. 
We are now in a land that preeminently deserves the title “free,” and 
freedom as here newly conceived and enacted may well be the burden 
of a new nation’s song. Let our writers renew the best imaginings 
of their fathers; but let them also open their eyes and see afar off: 
let them descry the land of hope. 
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short stories, and critical studies.) 


It is a characteristic of the arts that their vocabulary must needs 
be less exact than the terminology of the sciences, because the mate¬ 
rial of the artist is ever the varying emotion of his fellow man. In the 
language of the library and of the studio there can be no words like 
horsc-jnu'cr and foot-ton, the content of which is precise and rigid. 
Wit and humor, for example, classic and romantic, the fancy and the 
imagination, — these arc pairs of words that a writer may employ 
almost as he pleases, but always at his peril, since there is no cer¬ 
tainty of their conveying to his hearers the exact meaning with which 
he himself has charged them. It is in vain that the dictionary-maker 
seeks to differentiate accurately the one from the other, for he cannot 
hope to control the personal equation of every user of the language. 
Indeed, the dictionary-maker is often ready enough to confess his 
difficulty, and to admit, for instance, that beUcs-lcUrcs has a somewhat 
indefinite application, synonymous sometimes with the humanities 
in general, and sometimes with works of the imagination in poetry 
and the drama, in fiction and in the essay. He tells us also that the 
term includes chiefly the study and criticism of literature; and that 
it concerns itself mainly with literature regarded as a fine art. 

Here in this Congress of the Arts and Sciences, Sections have been 
set apart for the discussion of the literatures of each of the leading 
languages, ancient and modern: and to the Section of Belles-Lettres 

has been confided the consideration of literature as a whole,_of 

literature as an art, — of literature pure and simple, distinguished 
not only from linguistics, but also from literary history and literary 
biography, — of literature as it transcends the boundaries of any 
single tongue and as it appears in its comparative and more cosmo¬ 
politan aspects. 
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I 


There is no disguising the difficulty of any attempt to survey the 
whole field of literature as it is disclosed before us now at the opening 
of a new century; and there is no denying the danger of any effort 
to declare the outlook in the actual present and the prospect in the 
immediate future. How is it possible to project our vision? To foresee 
whither the current is bearing us? To anticipate the rocks ahead and 
the shallows whereon our bark may be stranded? And if it is not easy 
to suggest the problems that are pressing for solution, it is harder 
still to hint at an adequate answer to them. 

But one reflection is as obvious as it is helpful. The problems of 
literature are not often merely literary; and in so far as literature is 


an honest attempt to express life, — as it always has been at the 
moments of highest achievement, — the problems of literature must 
have an intimate relation to the problems which confront us insist¬ 
ently in life. If we turn from the disputations of the schools and look 
out on the world, we may discover forces at work in society which are 
exerting also a potent influence upon the future of literature. 

Now that the century in which we were born and bred is receding 
swiftly into the past, we can perceive in the perspective more clearly 
than ever before its larger movements and its main endeavor. We 
are at last beginning to be able to estimate the heritage it has left 
us and to see for ourselves what our portion is, what our possessions 
are, and what our obligations. While it is for us to make the twentieth 
century, no doubt, we need always to remember that it was the nine¬ 
teenth century which made us; and we do not know ourselves if we 
fail to understand the years in which we were moulded to the work 
that lies before us. It is for us to single out the salient characteristics 
of the nineteenth century. It is for us to seize the significance of the 
striking advance in scientific method, for example, and of the ui e- 
spread acceptance of the scientific attitude. It is for us again to 
recognize the meaning of that extension of the democratic movement, 
which is the most striking characteristic of the past sixscore years. 
It is for us, once more, to weigh the importance of the intensifying 
of the national spirit and of the sharpening of racial P n e - 
finally it is for us to take account also of the growth of what musr 
be called cosmopolitanism, that breaking down of the ios 1 e 
keeping one people apart from the others, ignorant o cm ’ 
often contemptuous. . .. 

Here then are four legacies from the nineteenth cen ury 
twentieth: first, the scientific spirit; second, the sprea o ® mo ' 
third, the assertion of nationality; and fourth, that stepping» 
the confines of language and race for which we have no more c< 
name than cosmopolitanism. 
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II 

“The scientific- spirit." so an acute American critic defined it 
recently in an essay on Carlyle. — who was devoid of it and detested 
it. —"the scientific spirit signifies poise between hypothesis and 
verification, between statement and proof, between appearance and 
reality. It is inspired by the impulse of investigation, tempered 
with distrust and edged with curiosity. It is at once avid of certainty 
and skeptical of seeming. It is enthusiastically patient, nobly literal, 
candid, tolerant, hospitable." This is the statement of a man of 
letters, who had found in science "a tonic force" stimulating to all 
the arts. 

By the side of this it may Ik- well to set also the statement of a man 
of science. In his address delivered here in St. Louis last December, 
the President of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science — who is also the president of one of the foremost of 
American universities — declared that "the fundamental character¬ 
istic of the scientific method is honesty. . . . The sole object is to 
learn the truth and to Ik* guided by the truth. Absolute accuracy, 
absolute fidelity, absolute honesty are the prime conditions of 
scientific progress." And then Dr. Rcmscn went on to make the 
significant assertion that "the constant use of the scientific method 
must in the end leave its impress upon him who uses it. A life spent 
in accord with scientific teaching would Ik* of a high order. It would 
practically conform to the teachings of the highest type of religion." 

This "use of the scientific method" is as remote as may be from 
that barren adoption of scientific phrases and that sterile application 
of scientific formulas, which may be dismissed as an aspect of 
"science falsely so called." It is of dee|K*r import also than any mere 
utilization by art of the discoveries of science, however helpful this 
may be. The painter has l>een aided bv science to perceive more 
precisely the effect of the vibrations of light and to analyze more 
sharply the successive stages of animal movement: and the poet also 
has found his profit in the wider knowledge brought to us by later 
investigation. Longfellow, for one. drew u|>on astronomy for the 
figure with which he once made plain his moral: 

'Vere a star <|iionchrd on high, 

For ages would its light. 

Still travelling downward from the sky. 

Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies. 

For years l>eyond our ken 
The light lie leaves Ireland him lies 
Upon tire patlis of men. 

Already had Wordsworth, a hundred years ago. welcomed "the 
remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist and mineralogist,” 
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as “proper objects of the poet's art,” declaring that “if the time 
should ever come when what is now called science, thus familiarized 
to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and 
blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and will welcome the being thus produced as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.” 

Again, the “use of the scientific method” is not equivalent to the 
application in the arts of scientific theories, although here once 


more the man of letters is free to take these for his own and to bend 
them to his purpose. Ibsen has found in the doctrine of heredity 
a modern analogue of the ancient Greek idea of fate; and although he 
may not “see life steadily and see it whole,” he has been enabled 
to invest his sombre Ghosts with not a little of the inexorable 
inevitability which we feel to be so appalling in the master work of 
Sophocles. Criticism, no less than creation, has been stimulated 
by scientific hypothesis; and for one thing, the conception of literary 
history has been wholly transformed since the theory of evolution 
was declared. To M. Brunetidre — whom I hoped to have had the 
honor of following to-day and to whom I ajn glad here to be able to 
express my many debts — we owe the application of this doctrine 
to the development of the drama in his own language. He has shown 
us most convincingly how the several literary forms — the lyric, 
the oration, the epic, with its illegitimate descendant the modern 
novel in prose — may cross-fertilize each other from time to time, 
and also how the casual hybrids that result are ever struggling to 
revert each to its own species. 

Science is thus seen to be stimulating to art; but the “use of the 
scientific method” would seem to be more than stimulation only. 
It leads the practitioners of the several arts to set up an ideal o 
disinterestedness, inspired by a lofty curiosity, which shall scorn 
nothing as insignificant and which is ever eager after knowlc ge 
ascertained for its own sake. As it abhors the abnormal and the 
freakish, the superficial and the extravagant, it helps the crea ive 
artist to strive for a more classic directness and simplicity, an i 
guides the critic toward passionless proportion and modem 10 m 
Although it tends toward intellectual freedom, it forces us a 
recognize the reign of law. It establishes the strength o 
bond; and thereby, for example, it aids us to see t a , ft 
romance is ever young and ever true, what is known as neo ‘.™ ! . 
ticism, with its reckless assertion of individual whim, is an 1 ^ 


— and therefore probably immoral. , 

The “use of the scientific method” will the m 

conscience of the novelist and of the dramatist; and 1 inhibit 

to a sterner veracity in dealing with human character. wh - ch 

that pitiful tendency toward a falsification of the fac 
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asserts the reform of a character in the twinkling of an eye just be¬ 
fore the final fall of the curtain. It will lead to a renunciation of the 
feeble and summary psychology which permits a man of indurated 
habits of weakness or of wickedness to transform himself by a single 
and sudden effort of will. And on the other hand, it may tempt cer¬ 
tain students of life, subtler than their fellow craftsmen and more 
inquisitive, to dwell unduly on the mere machinery of human motive 
and to aim not at a rich portrayal of the actions of men and women, 
but at an arid analysis of the mechanism of their impulses. More 
than one novelist of the twentieth century has already yielded to 
this tendency. No doubt, it is only the negative defect accompany¬ 
ing a positive quality; yet it indicates an imperfect appreciation of 
the artist’s duty. “ In every art,” so Taine reminded us, “ it is neces¬ 
sary to linger long over the true in order to attain the beautiful. The 
eye, fixing itself on an object, begins by noting details with an excess 
of precision and fullness; it is only later, when the inventory is com¬ 
plete, that the mind, master of its wealth, rises higher, in order to 
take or to neglect what suits it.” 

The attitude of the literary critic will be modified by the constant 
use of the scientific method, quite as much as the attitude of the 


literary creator. He will seek to relate a work of art, whether it is an 
epic or a tragedy, a novel or a play, to its environment, weighing all 
the circumstances of its creation. He will strive to estimate it as it 
is, of course, but also as a contribution to the evolution of its species 
made by a given people at a given period. He will endeavor to keep 
himself free from lip-service and from ancestor-worship, holding 
himself derelict to his duty if he should fail to admit frankly that 
m every masterpiece of the past, however transcendent its merits 
there must needs be much that is temporary, admixed with more • 
that is permanent, — many things which pleased its author’s coun¬ 
trymen in his own time and which do not appeal to us, even though 
we can perceive also what is eternal and universal, even though we 
read into every masterpiece much that the author's contemporaries 
had not our eyes to perceive. All the works of Shakespeare and 06 
MohOre are not of equal value; and even the finest of them is not 
impeccable; and a literary critic who has a scientific sincerity will 
not gloss over the minor defects, whatever his desire to concentrate 

“,t n . ,he noblcr q« a| ities by which Shakespeare and Moline 
achieved them m.ghty fame. Indeed, the scientific spirit will make 
t plain that an unwavering admiration for all the works of a great 
writer, unequal as these must be of necessity, is proof in itself of an 
obvjous inability to perceive wherein lies his real ^eatnesf 

futtTne?; rr the seien,ifie spirit * ^ *>«»«««»the 

itself ^ere is H° “..T g aeai " St the ° bsession of scien " 
ThCre ,S danger ,hat an devotion to science may 
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starve out all interest in the arts, to the impoverishment of the soul. 
Already are there examples of men who hold science to be all-suffi¬ 
cient and who insist that it has superseded art. Already is it neces¬ 
sary to recall Lowell’s setting off of “art, whose concern is with the 
ideal and the potential, from science which is limited by the actual 
and the positive.” Science bids us go so far and no farther, despite 
the fact that man longs to peer beyond the confines. Vistas closed 
to science are opened for us by art. Science fails us, if we ask too 
much; for it can provide no satisfactory explanation of the enigmas 
of existence. Above all, it tempts us to a hard and fast acceptance of 
its own formulas, an acceptance as deadening to progress as it is 
false to the scientific spirit itself. “ History warns us,” so Huxley 
declared, “that it is the customary fate of new truths to begin as 
heresies, and to end as superstitions.” 


IH 

The growth of the scientific spirit is not more evident in the nine¬ 
teenth century than the spread of the democratic movement. Demo¬ 
cracy in its inner essence means not only the slow broadening down 
of government until it rests upon the assured foundation of the people 
as a whole, it signifies also the final disappearance of the feudal 
organization, of the system of easte, of the privileges w « 
not founded on justice, of the belief in any superiority confened by 
the accident of birth. It starts with the assertion of the equality 
of all men before the law; and it ends with the right of every 
to do his own thinking. Accepting the dignity of human natun^t 
democratic spirit, in its finer manifestations, is free from mtotora 
and rich in sympathy, rejoicing to learn how the 
It is increasingly interested in human personality, u spite o, i 
fact that humanity no longer bulks as big in the universe as it did 
before scientific discovery shattered the ancient assump 1 

world had been made for man alone. insignificance 

Perhaps, indeed, it is the perception of £ 
which is making us cling together more close y d the full 

stand each other at least, even if we must ever fa ^ no 

import of the cosmic scheme. Whatever t e ’ foun d e d 

gainsaying the growth of fellow feeling and of ^ abund . 

on friendly interest,—both of which are re class i c3 . In the 

antly in our later literatures than in the ear we may dis . 

austere masterpieces of the Greek drama, or P ^ ^ suspect 
cover a lack of this warmth of sympathy; ana cultivated 

a certain aloofness, which is akin to callousness. ^ g^at 

citizens of Athens were supported by silave- 'es or on the sad 

dramatic poets cast little light on the life ° narro w chilliness 

conditions of their servitude. Something of this n 
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is to be detected also in the literature of the court of Louis XIV ; 
Corneille and Racine prefer to ignore not only the peasant but also 
the burgher; and it is partly because Mo litre’s outlook on life is 
broader that the master of comedy appears to us now so much greater 
than his tragic contemporaries. Even of late the Latin races have 
seemed perhaps a little less susceptible to this appeal than the 
Teutonic or the Slavonic; and the impassive contempt of Flaubert 
and of Maupassant toward the creatures of their imaginative ob¬ 
servation is more characteristic of the French attitude than the 
genial compassion of Daudet. In Hawthorne and in George Eliot 
there is no aristocratic remoteness, and Turgenef and Tolstoi arc 
innocent of haughty condescension. Everywhere now in the new 
century can we perceive the working of the democratic spirit, 
making literature more clear-sighted, more tolerant, more pitying. 

In his uplifting discussion of democracy Lowell sought to encourage 
the timid souls who dreaded the danger that it might “reduce all 
mankind to a dead level of mediocrity ” and that it might “ lessen 
the respect due to eminence, whether in station, virtue, or genius”; 
and he explained that, in fact, democracy meant a career open to 
talent, an opportunity equal to all, and therefore in reality a larger 
likelihood that genius would be set free. Here in America we have 
discovered by more than a century of experience that democracy 
levels up and not down; and that it is not jealous of a commanding 
personality even in public life, revealing a swift shrewdness of its 


own in gauging character, and showing both respect and regard for 
the independent leaders strong enough to withstand what may 
seem at the moment to be the popular will. 

Nor is democracy hostile to original genius, or slow to recognize it. 
The people as a whole may throw careless and liberal rewards to the 
jesters and to the sycophants who are seeking its favor, as their fore¬ 
runners sought to gain the ear of the monarch of old; but the authors 
of substantial popularity are never those who abase themselves or 
who scheme to cajole. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
there were only two writers whose new books appeared simultane¬ 
ously in half a dozen different tongues; and what man has ever been 
so foolish as to call Ibsen and Tolstoi flatterers of humanity? The 
sturdy independence of these masters, their sincerity, their obstinate 
reiteration each of his own message — these are main reasons for the 
esteem in which they are held. And in our own language the two 
writers 0 f widest renown are Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipline 
known wherever English is spoken, in every remote comer of the 
seven seas, one an American of the Americans and the other the 

l°„ eaman ° f i he ^ Empire ‘ The >’ are not on >y conscientious 
“ .T.’k 0W " WSy ’ bUt morallst3 even preach¬ 

ers, and they go forward in the path they have marked out, each for 
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himself, with no swervings aside to curry favor or to avoid unpopu¬ 
larity. 

The fear has been expressed freely that the position of literature is 
made more precarious by the recent immense increase in the reading 
public, deficient in standards of taste and anxious to be amused. It 
is in the hope of hitting the fancy of this motley body that there is now 
a tumultuous multiplication of books of every degree of merit; and 
amid all this din there must be redoubled difficulty of choice. Yet 
the selection gets itself made somehow, and not unsatisfactorily. 
Unworthy books may have vogue for a while, and even adulation, 
but their fame is fleeting. The books which the last generation trans¬ 
mitted to us were after all the books best worth our consideration; 
and we may be confident that the books we shall pass along to the 
next generation will be as wisely selected. Out of the wasteful over¬ 
production only those works emerge which have in them something 
that the world will not willingly let die. 

Those books that survive are always chosen from out the books 
that have been popular, and never from those that failed to catch the 
ear of their contemporaries. The poet who scorns the men of his own 
time and who retires into an ivory tower to inlay rhymes for the sole 
enjoyment of his fellow mandarins, the poet who writes for posterity, 
will wait in vain for his audience. Never has posterity reversed the 
unfavorable verdict of an artist’s own century. As Cicero said, ana 
Cicero was both an aristocrat and an artist in letters,— given ime 
and opportunity, the recognition of the many is as necessary a test 
of excellence in an artist as that of the few.” Verse, however exquis¬ 
ite, is almost valueless if its appeal is merely technical amd mereiy 
academic, if it pleases only the sophisticated palate of the dilet , 
if it fails to touch the heart of the plain people. That which.vaunt g y 
styles itself the fcrilure artiste must reap its reward promptly mp 
from the jMm. ridicules of the hour. It may please^ those who 
pretend to culture without possessing even education, but 
tocratic affectation has no roots and it is doomed to w,ther^ ,fUy, 
as one fad is ever fading away before another, as 
euphuism have withered in the past. aI1 t he 

Fictitious reputations may be inflated for a litt P • nt of 

while the public is slowly making up its mind, R 0 Unson Crusoe 
the main body is as trustworthy as ,t » enduring. ^, 

and Pilgrim's Progress hold their own, genera mcrits until long 
although the cultivated class did not dwsover 1 tes ond shake- 
after the plain people had taken them ‘ohear^Cc tivc criti _ 

speare were widely popular from the start, a v* j , c _ Book 

cism limped lamely after the approval of ^ “ [ countlcss readers 

and Huckleberry Finn will be found in the h * reviewers has 

when many a book now bepraised by ne^sp pe 
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slipped out of sight forever. Whatever blunders in belauding the 
plain people may make now and again, in time they come unfailingly 
to a hearty appreciation of work that is honest, genuine, and broad 
in its appeal; and when once they have laid hold of the real thing 
they hold fast with abiding loyalty. 

IV 

As significant as the spread of democracy in the nineteenth century 
is the success with which the abstract idea of nationality has ex¬ 
pressed itself in concrete form. Within less than twoscorc years Italy 
has ceased to be only a geographical expression; and Germany has 
given itself boundaries more sharply defined than those claimed for 
the fatherland by the martial lyric of a century ago. Hungary has 
asserted itself against the Austrians, and Norway against the Swedes; 
and each by the stiffening of racial pride has insisted on the recogni¬ 
tion of its national integrity. This is but the accomplishment of an 
ideal toward which the western world has been tending since it 
emerged from the Dark Ages into the Renascence and since it began 
to suspect that the Holy Roman Empire was only the empty shadow 
of a disestablished realm. In the long centuries the heptarchy in 
England had been followed by a monarchy with London for its capi¬ 
tal; and in like manner the seven kingdoms of Spain had been united 
under sovereigns who dwelt in Madrid. Normandy and Gascony, 
Burgundy and Provence had been incorporated slowly with the 
France of which the chief city was Paris. 

Latin had been the tongue of every man who was entitled to claim 
benefit of clergy; but slowly the modern languages compacted 
themselves out of the warring dialects, when race after race came to 
a consciousness of its unity and when the speech of a capital was 
set up at last as the standard to which all were expected to conform. 
In Latin Dante discussed the vulgar tongue, though he wrote the 
Divine Comedy in his provincial Tuscan; yet Petrarch, who came 
after, was afraid that his poems in Italian were, by that fact, fated 
to be transitory. Chaucer made choice of the dialect of London, 
performing for it the service Dante had rendered to the speech of 
the Florentines; yet Bacon and Newton went back to Latin as the 
language still common to men of science. Milton practiced his pen 
in Latin verse, but never hesitated to compose his epic in English. 
Latin served Descartes and Spinoza, men of science again; and it 
was not until the nineteenth century that the invading vernaculars 
finally ousted the language of the learned which had once been in 
universal use. And even now Latin is retained by the church which 
still styles itself Catholic. 

It was as fortunate as it was necessary that the single language of 
the learned should give way before the vulgar tongues, the speech of 
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the people, each in its own region best fitted to phrase the feelings and 
the aspirations of races dissimilar in their characteristics and in their 
ideals. No one tongue could voice the opposite desires of the northern 
peoples and of the southern; and we see the several modern languages 
revealing by their structure as well as by their vocabularies the 
essential qualities of the races that fashioned them, each for its own 
use. Indeed, these racial characteristics are so distinct and so evident 
to us now that we fancy we can detect them even though they are 
disguised in the language of Rome; and we find significance in the 
fact that Seneca, the grandiloquent rhetorician, was by birth a Span¬ 
iard, and that Petronius, the robust realist, was probably born in 
what is now France. 

The segregation of nationality has been accompanied by an increas¬ 
ing interest in the several states out of which the nation has made 
itself, and sometimes even by an effort to raise the dialects of these 
provinces up to the literary standard of the national language. In 
this there is no disloyalty to the national ideal, — rather is it to be 
taken as a tribute to the nation, since it seeks to call attention again 
to the several strands twined in the single bond. In literature this 
tendency is reflected in a wider liking for local color and in an intense 
relish for the flavor of the soil. We find Verga painting the violent 
passions of the Sicilians, and Reuter depicting the calmer joys of the 
Platt-Deutsch. We see Maupassant etching the canny and cautious 
Normans, while Daudet brushed in broadly the expansive exuber¬ 
ance of the Provencals. We delight alike in the Wessex-folk of Mr. 
Hardy and in the humorous Scots of Mr. Barrie. We extend an equal 
welcome to the patient figures of New England spinsterhood as drawn 
by Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, and to the virile Westerners set 
boldly on their feet by Mr. Wister and Mr. Garland. 

What we wish to have explored for us are not only the nooks and 
corners of our own nation; those of other races appeal also to our 
sympathetic curiosity. These inquiries help us to understand the 
larger peoples, of. whom the smaller communities are constituent 
elements. They serve to sharpen our insight into the differences 
which divide one race from another; and the contrast of Daudet an 
Maupassant on the one hand with Mark Twain and Kipling on t c 
other brings out the width of the gap that yawns between the ,a ins 
(with their solidarity of the family and their reliance on the social 
instinct) and the Teutons (with their energetic independence and their 
aggressive individuality). With increase of knowledge there is less 
likelihood of mutual misunderstandings; and here literature per¬ 
forms a most useful service to the cause of civilization. As enny 

once said, “It is the authors, more than the diplomats, who make 
nations love one another.” Fortunately no high tariff can cep ou 
the masterpieces of foreign literature which freely cross t e ron icr, 
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bearing messages of good will and broadening our understanding of 
our fellow men. 


V 

The deeper interest in the expression of national qualities and in 
the representation of provincial peculiarities is to-day accompanied 
by an increasing cosmopolitanism which seems to be casting down 
the barriers of race and of language. More than fourscore years ago 
Goethe said that even then national literature was “rather an 


unmeaning term’* as “the epoch of world-literature was at hand." 
With all his wisdom Goethe failed to perceive that cosmopolitanism 
is a sorry thing when it is not the final expression of patriotism. An 
artist without a country and with no roots in the soil of his nativity is 
not likely to bring forth flower and fruit. As an American critic aptly 
put it, “a true cosmopolitan is at home — even in his own country. " 
A Russian novelist has set forth the same thought; and it is the wisest 
character in Turgcncf’s Dimitri Roudine, who asserted that the great 
misfortune of the hero was his ignorance of his native land. “ Russia 
can get along without any of us, but we cannot do without Russia. 
Woe betide him who docs not understand her! and still more him 
who really forgets the manners and the ideas of his fatherland. 
Cosmopolitanism is an absurdity and a zero, — less than a zero; out¬ 
side of nationality, there is no art, no truth, no life possible." 

Perhaps it may be feasible to attempt a reconciliation of Turgonof 
and Goethe, by pointing out that the cosmopolitanism of this growing 
century is revealed mainly in a similarity of the external forms of 
literature, while it is the national spirit which supplies the internal 
inspiration that gives life. For example, it is a fact that the Demi - 
Monde of Dumas, the Pillars of Society of Ibsen, the Magda of Suder- 
mann, the Grand Galcolo of Etchegaray, The Second Mrs. Tanqucray 
of Pinero, the Gioconda of d’Annunzio are all of them cast in the same 
dramatic mould; but it is also a fact that the metal of which each is 
made was smelted in the native land of its author. Similar as they 
are in structure, in their artistic formula, they arc radically dissimilar 
in their essence, in the motives that move the charactere, and in 
their outlook on life; and this dissimilarity is due not alone to the 
individuality of the several authors, — it is to be credited chiefly to 
the nationality of each. 


Of course, international borrowings have always been profitable 
to the arts, — not merely the taking over of raw material, but the 
more stimulating absorption of methods and processes, and even of 
artistic ideals. The Sicilian Gorgias had for a pupil the Athenian 
Isocrates; and the style of the Greek was imitated by the Roman 
acero, thus helping to sustain the standard of oratory in every 
modem language. The Matron of Ephesus of Petronius was the great- 
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grandmother of the Yvette of Maupassant; and thedialogues of Heron- 
das and of Theocritus serve as models for many a vignette of modern 
life. The Golden Ass went before Gil Bias and made a path for him, 
and Gil Bias pointed the way for Huckleberry Finn. It is easy to 
detect the influence of Richardson on Rousseau, of Rousseau on 
George Sand, of George Sand on Turgenef, of Turgenef on Mr. Henry 
James, of Mr. James on M. Paul Bourget, of M. Bourget on Signor 
d’ Annunzio; and yet there is no denying that Richardson is radically 
British, that Turgenef is thoroughly Russian, and that d’ Annunzio 
is unquestionably Italian. 

In like manner we may recognize the striking similarity—but 
only in so far as the external form is concerned —discoverable in 
those short stories which are as abundant as they are important in 
every modern literature; and yet much of our delight in these brief 
studies from life is due to the pungency of their local flavor, whether 
they were written by Kjelland or by Sacher-Masoch, by Auerbach 
or by Daudet, by Barrie or by Bret Harte. “ All can grow the flower 
now, for all have got the seed”; but the blossoms are rich with the 
strength of the soil in which each of them is rooted. 

This racial individuality is our immediate hope; it is our safeguard 
against mere craftsmanship, against dilettant dexterity, against 
cleverness for its own sake, against the danger that our cosmopoli¬ 
tanism may degenerate into Alexandrianism and that our century 
may come to be like the age of the Antonines, when “a cloud of critics, 
of compilers, of commentators darkened the face of learning,” so 
Gibbon tells us, and “the decline of genius was soon followed by the 
corruption of taste.” It is the spirit of nationality which will supply 
needful idealism; it will allow a man of letters to frequent the past 
without becoming archaic and to travel abroad without becoming 
exotic, because it will supply him always with a good reason for 
remaining a citizen of his own country. 

VI 

Whether it is due to this correction of cosmopolitanism by national 
ideals, whether it is rather to be credited to the spread of democracy 
or to the increasing use of the scientific method, — the fact is indis¬ 
putable that since the slow disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire 
was followed by the steady compacting of the modem nations wi 
their several tongues (finally forcing the abandonment of Latin as 
the universal language of the learned), there has been no epoc 1 imti 
the present when all men of education and of culture ha\e ecu a e 
to consider themselves as citizens of the world. Perhaps it is no 
fanciful to sec in this Congress of the Arts and Sciences satisfactory 
evidence of the solidarity of the artists and of the scientists o < \er> 
race. A Congress like this has been possible only within the past score 
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or two of years. That it has gathered now is a good augury for the 
future; and that it has gathered here is a lasting benefit for us who 
are native to this region. 

The tale is told that after the statues from the studio of Thorwald- 
sen had been unpacked in Copenhagen in the courtyard of the mu¬ 
seum, there sprang up the next spring certain flowers of the Roman 
Campagna, never before seen in Denmark, and a few of them were 
acclimated and have flourished ever since in their new home in the 
north. Is it too much to hope that a like good fortune may befall 
some of the seeds of thought which have been brought here from 
afar? 
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This is the subject on which I was invited to speak. It is a largo 
subject, almost immense. When it was announced to me it reminded 
me of the theological student who came to his first pastorate full of 
enthusiasm,and began to hit out straight from the shoulder at specific 
evils. After his first sermon on the sin of intemperance the deacons 
of the church waited upon him and told him that would never do, 
because one of the richest men in the church was likely to take the 
sermon as a personal attack. The next Sunday he hit out in another 
direction, coming down hard on dishonesty in business. This time 
one of the deacons came and told him that the other one had regarded 
the sermon as a direct attack on him. Again he was advised to be 
more cautious. The young man, however, having a bent for the 
specific, found himself getting deeper and deeper into trouble, and 
at last, to save himself, fell back on the noble but vast subject of “ the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin.” After that he was held by all the con¬ 
gregation to be a powerful preacher, and a safe man. He had a large 
subject, and could hammer away on it for a lifetime without hurting 
anybody’s feelings. 

“Fundamental Conceptions and Methods in the Study of the 
History of Art ” is also a large subject. I was thankful that with the 
invitation came the suggestion, “Of course, there is no objection that 
you emphasize classical art.” Better a “pent-up Utica” where one 
can at least get his back to a wall than “a whole unbounded con- 
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t incut.” The field of classical art is, to be sure, no pent-up Utica; but 
one lias in it at least the comfortable feeling of seeing boundaries. It 
is also easier to formulate conceptions and methods as to the study of 
the history of classical art than as to classical art itself. \Yc have 
something tangible, an historical study. 

A recent writer of a stimulating book entitled The Spirit and 
Principles of Greek Sculpture has filed a mild protest against the 
historical treatment of Greek sculpture. “All their books,” he says, 
"follow the historic development. They are histories of ancient 
artists.” And yet we find the author himself following in general the 
same historical development of Greek sculpture as his predecessors, 
the “scientific archaeologists,” as he somewhat disparagingly calls 
them. The natural excuse of these scientific arclueologists is that no 
art was ever so clearly a natural development with a birth, a growth 
to maturity, and a decline, as Greek sculpture. If we try to give an 
orderly description of it we naturally make it a history. It is true that 
about three quarters of Winckelmann’s great History of Ancient Art 
is not in the form of history, but is rather a tender, loving rhapsody, 
ever held in check, over the objects taken singly and in the order of 
his liking, an order with which one need find no fault; and then fol¬ 
lows about one quarter called The History of Ancient Art in Relation 
to External Circumstances among the Greeks, which deals with the 
subject chronologically. Brunn, on the other hand, wrote a History 
of Greek Sculptors apart from any description and estimate of their 
works. But in later times, in Germany, France, England, and Amer¬ 
ica, it has become the custom to clothe the skeleton with flesh and 
blood, and treat the works along with the workmen. One will hardly 
abandon the form of Collignon’s History of Greek Sculpture to go back 


to Winckelmann’s arrangement. 

It is an interesting, one might say a fascinating, study to trace tin- 
development of Greek sculpture from the almost formless Nikandra 
statue to the Lcmnian Athena and on to the Nike of Samothrace. 
from the stiff “Apollos” to the Hermes of Praxiteles and the works 
of Lysippos represented to us by the a poxy omenos, apportioning as 
we go, to each great sculptor, as far as we can. his share in the < c\e 
opment which came not of itself, but was brought about ) n,< M 
whom we begin to know and honor as elemental forces. 

I foresee that the subject will be large enough if I limit it once tor 
all to Greek sculpture, and take as a subject the study of t ic ,,s ol \ 
of Greek sculpture as the most prominent branch of the history ot 
Greek art. The world has suffered no greater loss in art than tin- 
wiping out of Greek painting. One might infer from Phny that iUh> 
almost, if not quite, as important and interesting as » rc< ' MU )’ 
ture . 1 From his description it is clear that the great painters. Zeuxis. 

‘ The I.aocoon group and the IYrgamon altar frieze did not perhaps fall a "hit 
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Parrhasios, Protogenes, and Apelles gave a freer rein to expression 
than ever Myron did in sculpture. What the Greek painters could do 
in the way of expression can be only inadequately brought home to 
us by late frescoes like those of Pompeii and by the delicate work on 
red-figured vases. The best of these vase-paintings, however, would 
probably compare with the paintings in the Stoa Poikilc as pastels to 
the Sistinc Madonna. Sculpture is, and probably will always remain, 
the art which ancient Greece has given us. 1 

Before speaking of methods in the study of the history of Greek 
sculpture we should speak of the conceptions which underlie that 
art, and differentiate it from modern art, and exercise an influence 
on our methods of studying it. During the whole period of the 
greatness of Greece sculpture was religious, inasmuch as most of 
the statues were representatives of divinities or heroes, offerings 
devoted to them, and adornments of their shrines. It was also jtopu- 
lar, in the sense that a whole people appreciated and enjoyed it, as 
they enjoyed the national poetry. This was perhaps more true of 
Athens than of other parts of the Greek world, but the statement 
will stand for all Greece. 

Modern sculpture as well as painting is neither religious nor popu¬ 
lar; and does not seem likely to become so. It has ceased to be relig¬ 
ious in large measure from the slackening of religious fervor. It is 
not in the heart of painters of to-day to produce Madonnas like those 
of Bellini, and the people do not clamor for them. Sculpture is still 
further from being religious. In this practical and bustling age the 
artist who tried anything as august as the Olympian Zeus would find 
himself behind the times, and out of touch with the public. Nor are 
the old conditions likely to return. 

The artists have become a guild, and arc not in and of the people. 
Their clientele is limited to a few, mostly wealthy persons, and some 
others who patronize art often as a mere fad. No one feels this more 
than the artists themselves, who often have to resort to something 
striking in order to keep themselves alive. For us who are simply 
lookers-on, there is something refreshing in the frankness of those 
who make no pretense of appreciating art, and are as outspoken as the 
"bourgeois gentilhommc,” whose love of music was satisfied with 
the "trompette marine." In one of the most interesting rooms of the 
Berlin Museum I heard a man by no means of the lower classes sav in 
a stentorian voice, “ Diesc Sachen interessiren mich gar nicht " The 
days seem forever past when a whole city would rise up in arms as 
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one man to protest against the removal from it of a beautiful statue. 
Artists and art-lovers, while they may well despair of bringing back 
those golden days, may perhaps say with Touchstone, “ We that have 
good wits have much to answer for.” 

It may seem like beginning history with Adam to go back here to 
Winckelmann; but back to him we must go if we wish to get a view 
of the beginnings of the study of the history of Greek sculpture. He is 
the founder of that study and an example to us all. How far he outran 
his generation is seen by the fact that his enlightened patron, Count 
von Bunau, said, “ Winckelmann is a fool, and will come to a terrible 
end.” Others were willing to concede that he was an inspired fool. 
Rome was to him Mecca and Jerusalem combined. So absorbed was 
he in its treasures of art that the question of becoming a Catholic 
instead of a Protestant seemed to him much like a question between 
tweedledum and tweedledcc. His coming to Rome was an event in 
the history of the study of art almost as important as the arrival of 
Greek scholars in Europe which brought on the renaissance. 

When he had once become papal antiquary and had charge of the 
museums of Rome his one thought was the mastery of all the material. 
His contempt of Bclcscnhcit and of “ those who excogitate huge books 
and sicken the understanding”; his saying that “no scribe can pene¬ 
trate the inmost essence of art,” show how proud he was, intrenched 
in his museums. He could hardly disguise his contempt for a certain 
“superficial English writer” who formulated theories on the sight of 
a few statues, and said of him, “such an inference was to be expected 
only from those who had seen Rome in dreams or like young travelers 
in one day.” He exacted as much from himself as he did from others. 
Nothing less than an acquaintance with the whole field satisfied him. 
His principle was comparable to that which Ritschl formulated for 
the study of the classics, “Lcsen, viol Lcsen, Moglichst viel Lcsen.” 
In his judgment only he who had seen a thousand statues was cap¬ 
able of understanding one. 

The wonder is that dealing as he did with copies, he still felt the 
spirit and power of Greek sculpture as perhaps no man since has leit 
it. No one can ever improve on his defining the essence of Gree nr 
as “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur” (Edie Einfalt und stillc 
Griissc). Bosanquct. an English writer, offers as a substitute liar- 
mony, regularity, and repose.” But this leaves out the prime qua i us 
of “simplicity, greatness, and nobility.” .. 

Winckelmann was not so visionary and rhapsodical as to .11 o 
give some practical directions for the study of art, as follows. 

(1) “Seek not to detect deficiencies and imperfections in works 
of art until you have previously learned to recognize and discover 
beauties.” 
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(2) “ Be not governed in your opinion by the judgment of the 
guild, which generally prefers what is difficult to what is beautiful.” 

(3) “ The observer should discriminate as the ancient artists appar¬ 
ently did between what is essential and what is only accessory (in 
the drawing).” 

He could be, we see, as practical as when he was teaching trouble¬ 
some boys in Saxony; and yet the fervor of his great work shook 
Germany, stirred Lessing and Goethe, and made the author recognized 
as a power wherever there were lovers of art. 

Of course, no one could make so many utterances as he did with¬ 
out making some mistakes, “Es irrt dor Mcnsch so long or Strebt.” 
Even with the first publication of his great History of Ancient Art 
came many corrections by the editors and others. But he stands 
colossal above editors and annotators. 


One hundred and thirty-six years have passed since the tragic 
death of Winckelmann, and we know immensely more of the history 
of Greek sculpture than it was permitted him to know. A presents 
ation of some of the principal additions to our knowledge will also 
illustrate some of the fundamental methods of the study of the his- 
tory of Greek sculpture. We have gone on to larger acquaintance 
with the field, and have gathered in the fruits ripened by reflection 
and comparison. It might not be difficult to find twenty such lines 
of advance. But I will confine myself to three: 

(1) Modern Excavations. 

(2) The Study and Groupings of Copies of Ancient Statues. 

(3) The Examination of the Literary Sources of our Knowledge. 

(1) Modem excavations have modified, if not wholly revolution 

izcd, the old notions of Greek sculpture, and rapidly made our hand 
books of sculpture antiquated. The excavation of Olympia, the first 
suggestion of which came from Winckelmann, a suggestion that 
ripened in the mind of Ernst Curtius, did not, it is true, yield so many 
fine statues as might have been expected from the statement of Pliny 
that seventy-three thousand statues remained at Olympia in a. d. 67 
after the Romans had been systematically transporting statues from 
Greece for nearly a century and a quarter. But even apart from the 
other important discoveries at Olympia the yield in sculpture alone 
put the stamp of success on the enterprise. For the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles alo n c, the only Greek statue on which we can put our hand and 

Drnhfthl‘ S “ an “"I' thC h8nd ° f ° ne ° f thc masters," ■ 

probably some nch man could be found who would gladly pay thc 

whole cost of the exeavat.on of Olympia. Having now a sure PnLte- 

holding n chi.d. On thc 

P- 236). has suggest^thSlWZJt ( “ ddr " d “- 
understand the famous Hermes to l>o ihHSf v Pfl I l5anias ' 011(1 that we must 
brother of Praxiteles. e WOr ^“ Kephisotodos, father or rider 
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loan statue, the obvious method is to judge all material hitherto 
supposed to be Praxitelean by this standard. By this test, for example, 
the so-called Eubouleus head is accepted or rejected as a claimant 
for membership in the Praxitelean group. The sculptures of the 
great temple of Zeus have taken a very important place in the history 
of art. The statement of Pausanias that Paionios and Alkamenes 
made the gable sculptures has generally been rejected on account of 
their style, which seems to point to a date earlier than that of these 
two sculptors. It is quite possible that there*will never be agreement 
as to the school that produced these temple adornments; but one 
thing seems fairly well settled, viz., that both gables and the metopes 
bear the stamp of a single style. Since the metopes were surely made 
at the time of the building of the temple, the gables also must have 
been made at about the same time; and their style fits well enough 
to the reported date of their execution, about 460 b. c., long before 
Phidias had appeared to make his Olympian Zeus. 

The excavation of Delphi has at present raised more questions 
than it has settled. Of the miscellaneous cargo of statues found in 
the sea at Antikythera the same may be said. 

But the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis have thrown a 
wonderful light on the history of sculpture. They made Mrs. Mitchell’s 
carefully prepared History oj Greek Sculpture antiquated almost as 
soon as it was printed. Luckily in their case we had a terminus ante 
quem to fix the date of the objects. The debris left by the Persians 
came forth, and lo! it silenced all doubts as to the painting of statues. 
Not only did the old statues of soft limestone here show a coating of 
most brilliant colors, red and blue, thickly laid on, but the somewhat 
later archaic marble statues showed garments with painted borders, 
hair, diadems, and eyes painted with discretion if not with taste. 
That the nude parts also had a toning of less strong color could hardly 
be doubted. Where color was lacking it might in some cases be seen 
that it was simply because it had worn away. The garment of t e 
Mosehophoros could be properly understood only by the supposition 
that it was painted. The notion of chaste, white marble as the 
material of Greek sculpture vanished at a touch of truth, lhe 
question became, not whether the Greeks painted their statues, u 
haw they painted them. One simply surrendered to the evl ' 

which was compelling. That this practice did not cease wi c 

archaic period, but was continued as long as Greece practice e 
art is absolutely certain. That this was true of Praxiteles mig i ia\ e 
been well enough known from the statement of Pliny, so muc neg 
locted, that Praxiteles valued most his statues that had been ouc ice 
up by the painter Nikias. 1 ' 

Now applying the proper method of study, one sees races o 

1 Pliny, 35, 133. 
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paint everywhere, even where it was least expected. One finds 
them especially on the backgrounds of reliefs. On metopes of temples 
it is best recognized by the fact that strong colors, especially blue, 
were there used, although red was not uncommon. 1 Even on a 
statue clearly of Roman times, found at Corinth in the recent ex¬ 
cavations, the folds of the outer garment carried large patches of 
vermilion color. 

How little Winckclmann knew of the marked difference between 


local schools! What would he have said if he had seen the yEgina 
statues with theirlean stiff style and the full forms of the gable groups 
«>f both the Old and the Oldest Athena temple on the Athenian 
Acropolis? It is wonderful that two schools some ten or twelve 
miles apart should have l>con producing at the same time sculpture 
of such distinctively opposite character. 

(-) The study and grouping of copies. How little did Urlichs 
know of Skopas when over forty years ago he wrote his book Skopus, 
scin Lebcn und seine Werkef One smiles now at the list of works 
there ascribed to Skopas. But twenty-five years ago two male heads 
were found on the site of ancient Tegea which evidently belonged 
to a gable. They were left unwrought on one side, and the top of 
each was cut off a little to fit the slope of an ascending cornice. 
Since the head of a boar was found near bv. the conclusion was at 
once drawn that the pieces, one or all. came from the east gable of 
the temple of Athena Alea which Pausanias described ns containing 
the Hunting of the Caledonian Boar. Skopas was the architect of the 
temple, and since he was a sculptor it was natural to suppose that 
these sculptures were as much influenced by him as the sculptures 
of the Parthenon were influenced by Phidias. Luckilv they had 
a very marked character. The heads were distinctive^ different 
from the Praxitelean type. Their greatest dimension was from front 
to rear, while the Praxitelean head is extended upward in a dome 
I he under jaw and cheek were strongly marked, giving an impression 
of intense energy. The peculiar feature, however, was the eyes which 
bring deepset in their sockets, with the inner comer depressed, had 
a pad of flesh drawn down over their outer corner so that the upper 
hd entirely disappears in a profile view. The gaze directed upward 
and onward expressed an intensity of emotion contrasted with the 
dicamy look of the Hermes of Praxiteles. For the firet time we 
seemed to catch the characteristics of Skopas 

bv Tr S ,n i ' e ;. h0WCVCr '.° f ,h ° 3 ‘"r rn, ' lc ' <liscussion of ‘hose sculptures 

fivert R r r Sk ° pns *•* not *S*«ied as absolutely 
fixed. But e.ght years later. Botho Graf > was struck by the similarity 

and blue'" ZCUS T0, " P,C 0lvmi>i * " ,0 me, °PX'. it is said, were alternately red 
* Alh. Min., 1881. p. 393 If. ■ tt.. .V*.. I8 », p . l89 ft. = 
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of two heads of a youthful Herakles crowned with poplar wreaths, 
in Roman museums, to the heads from Tegea. He then enlarged his 
list materially with copies poorer or more remote from the presumed 
original. It was evident that some famous original had led to this 
multiplication of copies. Pausanias records that a youthful Herakles 
made by Skopas was set up in the gymnasium at Sikyon. Coins of 
Sikyon of a rather late date show a beardless Herakles with the 
tcenia of a wreath, a fact that makes it certain that the statue was 
highly esteemed at Sikyon. That, then, was probably the famous 
original which evoked so many copies. This series combined with the 
Tegea heads made a base both broad and firm, and other statues were 
invited to come and stand on it, and form a Skopasian group. A 
Meleager in Rome and a female head from the south slope of the 
Athenian Acropolis, supposed by some to be an original, were 
invited by acclamation. The test was then applied to the sculptures 
of the Mausoleum of Helicamassus with the result that while many 
heads there appeared to bear the Skopasian features they were not 
confined to the east side, as we ought to expect if we trust Pliny’s 
already incredible report that each one of four sculptors executed the 
sculpture on each of the four sides, Skopas, as the elder, receiving the 
front. 1 And if any single frieze does not seem to be more Skopasian 
in character than some of the others the safest inference to be drawn 
is that Skopas as the master mind left the Skopasian stamp upon 
the work as a whole. 

Pliny also records that Skopas sculptured one of the drums of the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus; and the British Museum possesses such 
a drum from that temple, which represents probably Alcestis between 
Thanatos and Hermes, who has the Skopasian eye. By the met o 
thus established several other candidates were severely scrutinized 
and some admitted and some rejected. The Ludovisi Ares receives 
a majority of the suffrages. But it fares hard with some of the old 
claimants. The Niobe group is rejected. Furtwangler has invited in 
the Aphrodite of Melos (Venus of Milo) as a descendant, through the 
Aphrodite of Capua, of the famous but lost Aphrodite of Kmdos. 
She ought to be received with shouts and almost with tears ot jo> 
if her title can be made clear. . . 

The resurrection of Skopas’s Herakles was a single app ica 10 ” 
a method which in the hands of a master has produced grea res * • 
Eleven years ago appeared an epoch-making book, . . .. 

der Gricchischcn Skulplur, by Adolf Furtwangler. 2 The book is iun 


' It seems more reasonable, inasmuch as there were wvcralfo^ 
all four sides of the building, that a given sculptor should execute a g 
rather than parts of several friezes. . . . . Mi E Scllare. Eighteen 

* Translated in the following year into Engl s h *>v * * nt by no means 

plates and nearly two hundred figures in the English edition rep 
all the statues that are cited. 
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of illustrations, that the reader may not grope in darkness when 
comparisons are made. The first impression made upon many people 
by the book was that Furtwangler had inaugurated a boom in 
second-class sculpture, and brought to honor many trifles. Hut let 
nny one pay careful attention to the method by which the first 
section of the book brings before us the Lemnian Athena, a perfect 
flower of Phidias’s work, and he will realize that it is a method with 
no madness in it. 

Whether every one of the heads which the author puts into a certain 
group is there to stay remains, of course, yet to be seen. Let it be 
conceded that half the groupings are open to contention, the method 
is still the method of the future. The only danger is that tyros will 
try their hand at constructing groups and proclaim or assume their 
success. But this is a field where the tyro ought to realize that he 
must proceed with caution or he will find that he has let loose the 
Geister and to lay them he must call in the “ altc Meistcr.” 

To continue a work such ns Furtwangler has inaugurated is not 
Jedermann’s Ding, but there lies the path of progress even if it is 
the path of danger. Every few years somebody tries to construct 
a Pythagoras group, generally out of some outlying part of Myron’s 
preserves. Much as we may desire to construct such a group we do not 
appear to have the materials for it yet. For whipping back into 
the Myronian corral certain waifs that sometimes threaten to make 
a group by themselves, we get a sort of sanction from Furtwangler, 
who allows that a great sculptor cannot always be credited with 
only one shape of head. In speaking of the Discobolos, Incc Blundell, 
and Riccardi heads, he says, "the strikingly different individuality 
of these three heads need not perplex us, for from what artist should 


we expect such variety os from Myron who multiplicassc vcriUitcm 
videtur. n He also gives the reminder that “ copyists allow themselves 
great freedom in the execution of details, especially in the case of the 
hair.” In fact, to the casual observer there is in some of the bearded 
heads which Furtwangler calls Myronian very little superficial resem¬ 
blance to the head of the youthful Discobolos. 

(3) The study of ancient authorities. It may be profitable to con¬ 
fine ourselves to two cases, Pausanias and Pliny. Pausanias, the 
traveler, has long been suspected, and sometimes unjustly suspected 
of making great mistakes in his descriptions of ancient sculpture! 
it has long been customary to regard the two corner figures in the 
west gab lc of the Parthenon as representing the Kephisos and 

° n SCuIpture have cognized and admired 
forsooth the liquid flow” in the form of the Ilissos. The great 
master, Brunn, went on to the natural conclusion that the other 

a^ ° f i the f bl *. must be interpreted in like fashion; and he 
accordingly made this gable into a sort of animated map of Attica. 
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lhe starting-point of this manner of interpreting such corner figures 
seems to be that when Pausanias was at Olympia some local guide 
told him that the two reclining figures of the east gable of the Zeus 
temple represented the river Alphaios and the brook Kladeos. It 
is more than likely that Pausanias, who belonged to an age when this 
sort of personification was current, more than half extorted this state¬ 
ment from his guides, who may well have told him what he wanted 
to have them tell. At any rate Furtwangjer is authority for the 
statement that “in the artistic products of the fifth century there are 
no instances of any figures serving merely as indications of locality.” 

It is pretty generally believed that Pausanias’s statement that 
Paionios and Alkamenes were the sculptors of the gables of the 
Zeus temple at Olympia was based on information of about the 
same character. It was quite likely unknown to the ciceroni of that 
time in Olympia, more than six hundred years after the erection of 
the temple, who did execute these gable figures. The ciceroni might 
fall upon almost any known sculptor rather than say that they did 
not know. The name of Paionios was right at hand, cut on the 
pedestal of his Nik£\ famous and admired, adjacent to the east 
front of the temple. 

The other so-called authority is Pliny the Klder, who wrote more 
than a century before Pausanias. We know from his nephew some¬ 
thing as to how he wrote. He allowed himself little sleep. He had 
readers read to him all the time that was left to him after his onerous 
official duties were attended to, even when he was being rubbed after 
the bath, through his dinner, and far on into the night. He never 
read a book without making copious extracts. “ My thirty-six 
volumes,” he says, “contain twenty thousand matters worthy of 
attention, gathered from some two thousand books.” Well, we have 
his wonderful book, called Natural History, which corresponds 
pretty closely to what one would expect as result of such omnivorous 
reading. Books 34, 35, and 36 are concerned with the history of art; 
and this is all that interests us here. Inasmuch as it was known in 
advance that these were a patchwork from older writers, some of 
whom arc casually mentioned, here was a grand chance for Quellcn- 
Studicn offered as a challenge. Perhaps never was such study 
more successful. It has been continued down to the present 


time with unabated interest, in many lands and by many hands. 
One rises from a reading of these studies with admiraton for the 
acumen which has arrived at a fair understanding of what Pliny 
himself did, and at what some of the main contributors furnished. 
If we could ever find a copy of Pliny with quotation marks and 
footnotes we could go somewhat, but not very much, beyond what 
we now know as to the sources of the art-historical part of Pliny’s 


compilation. 
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It has been made clear that very little except a few outbursts of 
enthusiasm are the thoughts of Pliny himself. The greater part 
was soon traced to Varro, who, though he had l>con swallowed by 
Pliny, was already fat with what he had swallowed from others. 
The interest really began when it was made out that Varro's work 
was largely taken from Xenocrates of Sikyon, who lived in the first 
part of the third century n. c. 

To Xenocrates may be ascribed the praise of his townsman Lysip¬ 
pus as the head of an ascending scale, who, guided by another 
Sikyonian, Eupompos the painter, took nature as his teacher. Phi¬ 
dias, Polvklcitos, Myron, and Pythagoras' had made each his own 
advances in art, but Lysippos gained the summit. To Xenocrates 
also is usually ascribed the ascending scale of painters, ending in 
Apelles. 

Antigonos of Karystos, a contemporary of Xenocrates, also pre¬ 
pared a history of art. adding to his work many of the things which 
pleased him from Xenocrates’ works. Features that arc supposed to 
be characteristic of him are passages with epigram mat ical and art- 
historical points. He probably set the proud Zeuxis and Parrhasu s 
over against the mild Apelles and Protogenes; the poor Protogenes 
against the rich Apelles; Polygnotos taking no pay for his painting 
in the Stoa Poikile while Mikon took it. He is also supposed to be the 
contributor of the criticism of the story that Hipponax’s satire drove 
the sculptors Bupalos and Athenis to suicide, adducing inscriptions 
later than the time of the alleged suicide which showed that they were 
Mill producing works which were the pride of Chios. 

Duris of Samos, who lived in the fourth century n. c., was the most 
prominent citizen of Samos in his time. I>cing the tyrant and at the 
same time the historian of the island. He was a literary personality. 
Xenocrates and Antigonos of Carvstos drew so strongly on him that 
if we had the books of all three we should probably see that these two 
later writers indulged in one of the most gigantic literary thefts that 
was ever practiced. In Pliny 34.61. we read that Duris declared that 
Lysippos was nobody’s pupil. Much of the onccdotical element of 
Pliny may probably be traced to him. An example is the story of the 
money-box into which it was Lvsippos’s custom to drop a goid-piece 
every time that he made one of the fifteen hundred statues that are 
ascribed to him, and the astonishment of the heir when he came to 
break open the box. It was the contrast between the poor worker in 
nronze and the famous and rich sculptor that tickled Duris’s fancy. 
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He delighted to represent the poor ship-painter Protogenes as living 
to decorate the Propylaa at Athens, and Erigonos, the slave who 
ground colors for his master, as becoming a great master himself. 
That such contrasts especially pleased Duris appears from Plutarch’s 
citing him as recording that Eumenes of Kardia rose by the kindness 
of Philip from the son of a poor porter to wealth and power. 

The whirl of fortune’s wheel was a pleasing subject of reflection to 
him. “He hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath 
exalted them of low degree.” The story of Apelles telling Alexander 
when he began to indulge in art-criticism that he had better stop 
because the servants who were grinding colors were laughing at him 
is supposed to be one of the best of Duris’s anecdotes. 

It may perhaps seem to one who has not looked into this matter 
that it is precarious to try to dissect Pliny in this way. Iiut a legion 
of the best minds in Germany have devoted their best efforts to the 
understanding of the genesis of his work: and they are pretty well 
agreed except in some small details. We may take it for an estab¬ 
lished fact that hardly anything in his work was original with him. 
He was willing, however, as practically all ancient authors, to palm 
off other people’s ideas as his own. 

By the studies here briefly sketched, Pliny, instead of being de¬ 
spised, has grown in value because we understand him better. Both 
he and Pausanias are invaluable, partly because we have lost the 
literature from which they so freely drew, and partly because we 
have read their riddle. 
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Gentlemen, — I have been asked by the officers of this Congress 
to speak to you to-day on the “Development of the History of Art” 
— not of art itself, nor of its history, but of the men who write 
the history and of the methods which they use in its construction. 
In other words, I am to speak of the science of the history of art. 
There has been strict injunction laid upon me that I talk not more 
than forty-five minutes, so you will pardon me if I plunge into the 
subject without preface or apology. 

Some months ago, in conversation with one of our most distin¬ 
guished critics, I chanced to remark that the art-books of to-day were 
so much better than those of twenty years ago. “ Y'es.” he answered, 
“ the books arc better than the art.” By which caustic extravagance 
he probably meant that the art was not so very bad nor the writing 
so very good, but merely that both had improved. Certainly there 
has been a great advance since the days when our fathers wrote 
expansive essays upon sculpture and painting, guessing at both their 
facts and their feelings, with a charming commingling of frankness 
and ignorance. The standard has been raised. Something more is 
now required of the writer than a miscellaneous "taste for art.” He 
must have knowledge gained at first hand, knowledge not only of 
the work of art whereof he writes, but knowledge of materials, 
methods, mediums, schools, guilds, peoples, languages, countries, 
climates, skies — all things that may even remotely relate to the 
production of -the artist or his art. He must have discernment, judg¬ 
ment, and above all sympathy, or that intuitive feeling which enables 
him to grasp the spirit and quality of a work without perhaps know¬ 
ing just why or how. And finally he must have the ability to tell 
what he knows in a readable manner — in a language that may be 
understood by the common people. 

Happily much of this equipment is now our possession. The writers 
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of the newer art-criticism are certainly far ahead of all predecessors 
in knowledge. As for their writing, it is so good that one wonders it is 
not better. By that I mean more convincing, more satisfying, more 
acceptable as the final word. “ But there is no final word,” you say. 
Pray, why not? “Because history has to be rewritten every ten 
years.” And again I ask, Why? You may retort about “a new point 
of view,” “more perspective,” “a broader outlook,” and all that; 
which is perhaps only another way of saying that we of the present 
do not see truly or estimate truly, or report truly. If we did, history 
would not have to be rewritten “every ten years.” Either the system 
or the operator is at fault, and we shall not go far astray if we enter¬ 
tain suspicions of both. At any rate, let us look into the matter for 
a moment. I am not here to combat the higher criticism in art, nor 
am I here to accept it with an unthinking gulp as one would a dose of 
medicine. It has been of immense value and is not to be sneered at; 
but if it were quite perfect, quite acceptable, there would be no need 
of revised editions; and the art-historian of the next generation would 
lack an occupation. Instead of something tentative we should have 
a finality. 

Now it is frequently said — and often with a little smile as though 
conscious of some absurdity — that the arclucologist or historian 
is lost if he have not imagination. He must have a mind for the 
plausible and the possible, a mind to discern a mountain in a mole¬ 
hill, perceive Praxiteles in a Roman garden sculpture, or a forgotten 
masterpiece by Giorgione in a panel signed Cariani. And that as a 
general proposition is perhaps sound enough. It would be a strangely 
deficient intelligence that could not put signs and characteristics 
together and conclude that Cariani and Giorgione were of the same 
school and period. That Cariani painted certain alleged Giorgiones 
or Correggios is a much longer step, a much larger imagining, and 
one that may very easily lead us into error unless guarded at every 
point. Let me illustrate that. 

When Mr. Charles Waldstein saw a water-worn marble head among 
a group of broken fragments in the Louvre he felt almost instantly, 
as he tells us, “ that this was a work not Roman, but Greek, and 
moreover of the great period of Greek art.” That, to begin with, is 
a perfectly proper exercise of the archaiologist’s imagination. He tells 
us further that “ the conviction soon forced itself upon him that here 
was a piece of Attic workmanship of the period corresponding to the 
earlier works of Phidias and, though reserving the final verification 
for the time when it would be possible to make a detailed examination 
and comparison with the metopes, he was morally convinced that 
this was the head of a La pith belonging to one of the metopes of tin* 
Parthenon.” So far, so good; but had Mr. Waldstein stopped there 
and claimed a newly discovered fact in art-history by virtue of his 
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intuition or imagination he would not have been writing art-history, 
but arrant assumption. It was a mere conjecture and not a demon¬ 
stration — not a fact proved. Rut in this instance at least, he did not 
stop there. He ran down the history of that head ami found in it 
confirmation. He compared the kind of stone, the exact measure¬ 
ments, the treatment of frontal bone, flesh, and hair, the frown 
of the brow and the protrusion of the lip, the passion, spirit, and 
whole quality of the head with the Parthenon metopes. Finally lie 
took a cast of the head to London, fitted it on the shoulders of one 
of the I.npiths in the British Museum, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing that it fitted exactly even to the lines of the fracture in 
the neck. That I should say was a proper exercise of the combining 
imagination — nay, more, a stroke of real genius. Ami that is art- 
history properly constructed, authoritative, and final in its conclu¬ 
sion. That chapter at least will not have to be rewritten in ten 
years or in this century. 

Rut it is not such imagination as this that satisfies some of our more 
advanced thinkers. They mean by “imagination" only too often the 
ability to construct "a working hypothesis" — a scheme of cause 
and effect into which the facts can Ik* somehow squeezed and made 
to do service even though the machinery ereaks a bit in the working. 
Professor Furtwunglcr, for example, in his learned volume on the 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture has no hesitation whatever in pointing 
out to us the exact style of Phidias, something about which wo had 
thought our information a trifle hazy. Rut Professor Furtwangler 
explains it by supposing a case. He has an hypothesis and the hy¬ 
pothesis is the thing. Whether it wrecks probability, or for that mat¬ 
ter Phidias himself, is of small consequence. He tells us that there 
were countless copies of Greek marbles made in Rome and for Rome, 
and that the works of Phidias must certainly have been among the 
copied. Assumption number one. All that is necessary then to under¬ 
stand his style, method, and spirit is to read him in the Latin trans¬ 
lation, study him in the Roman copies. Assumption number two. 
resting upon assumption number one. Some people might have dif¬ 
ficulty in picking out these copies, but Professor Furtwunglcr, who 
knows about copies, variants, and replicas, has no trouble in laying 
his hand upon these various marbles in European galleries. Assump¬ 
tion number three, or rather a substitution of Professor Furtwang- 
ler’s judgment for the fact. He begins with the Lemnian Venus and 
ends with the coins and vases, and there you have the stvlo of 
Phidias, proved to an eye-lash. If you protest that this is a mere 
hypothesis, that if one link in the chain is faulty or lacking, the whole 
falls to the ground, and that no logical proof, not even hearsay 
evidence, is offered, you are somehow scouted as old fogev, and not 
in sympathy with the modem movement. 
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The evil of this theorizing is two-fold. First, the hypothesis is 
accepted as proven fact by the rank and file, and is written down 
finally as history. It is the kind of history, to be sure, that has to be 
rewritten every ten years — a kind that could not live ten minutes 
by virtue of its own strength; — but nevertheless it is accepted, and 
confuses for a time. Secondly, the learning and research put into such 
a theory is not placed to the best advantage, and does not count for 
as much as it should because used to uphold a questionable structure. 
That is such a pity, particularly in the case of Professor Furtwangler, 
whose knowledge cannot be gainsaid. 

One feels some regret of this kind in reading the works of so cautious 
an archa?ologist as Professor George Perrot. His histories of ancient 
art are monumental, marvels of patient research and shrewd percep¬ 
tion; and yet when he comes to Greece,his final goal, and opens with 
his volumes on Mykenaean art he shakes our faith in his judgment 
somewhat. For instance, he accepts the Schliemann conclusion 
about Troy. Schliemann, it will be remembered, dreamed as a boy 
of finding Troy and Agamemnon’s Tomb, and when as a man he 
started out in search of them he naturally found them in the first 
mound he unearthed. Had he been seeking Aladdin’s lamp he would 
have found it in the first junk-shop on the Mouski. Professor Perrot, 
strangely enough, accepts this hypothesis, and couples it with the 
theory of the sequential development of the Greek race. Of course this 
combined theory is not impossible, not improbable. Indeed, it is 
made quite plausible; and yet one may question whether it is the 
archa?ologist’s or the historian’s affair to theorize and argue to such 
an extent. Imagination may, in the end, remain imagination, and the 
argument may be true enough and yet point to a false conclusion. 
The facts are these. The mound which Schliemann discovered and 
called Troy was found to contain three strata, each one reflective of 
a different stage of civilization. Professor Perrot's conclusion is that 
the so-called Stone-Age man of the first stratum was the lineal ances¬ 
tor of the Bronze-Age Trojan of the third stratum. And so the links 
in a chain are forged to show you how the Greek finally came to power 
and splendor, in life as in art. 

But now let us see how it might have been; let us imagine some¬ 
thing not a whit less improbable. Suppose this city of St. ouis 
destroyed by an earthquake, buried deep, forgotten. Two t ousan 
years hence it is dug up by scientific historians. They fin in t c 
ruins three strata representing three stages of civilization. ey 
first dig out the remains of a twenty-story “sky-scraper, t len t c 
remains of a log hut, and under all they find mounds and mound- 
builders’ pottery. The conclusion according to Professor 1 errot 
would be most obvious. The present people of St. Louis must ave 
evolved from lhcir ancestors, the Mound-Builders! It is all very 
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plausible. There is nothing wrong with the argument. But the con¬ 
clusion is somewhat beside the truth. The imagination has imagined 
entirely too much. 

It is not different with the reconstructors of the history of painting. 
The higher criticism is more rampant there perhaps than elsewhere. 
Painters long dead and forgotten are resurrected, galvanized into 
life, or reconstructed on scientific principles; and panels and altar- 
pieces are tossed about from painter to painter like balls in a 
tennis-court. If an ichthyologist can reconstruct a fish from a single 
bone, what prevents an archaeologist from writing the biography of 
Rembrandt from his pictures. There are only two or three bones in 
Rembrandt's life, but when put together by the aid of the life-giving 
imagination they may produce something startling. \Yc know no¬ 
thing of importance about Rembrandt’s youth, family, or bringing- 
up; but here is a picture by him out of which we may be able to 
distort some evidence. It was evidently painted when he was a 
young man. It shows the portrait of a woman past middle life. 
Rembrandt being a poor young man could not afford to hire sitters 
or models and therefore it is probable that he painted the members 
of his own family. This is doubtless his mother. She holds a book 
in her hand. It is no doubt the Bible, because other books were scarce 


in those days. From the fact that it is a Bible we may infer that 
Rembrandt’s mother was a religious woman. Ergo: she must have 
brought Rembrandt up in the faith! And that, you see, accounts 
for Rembrandt painting so many religious pictures! 

I do not think I am here exaggerating very much the line of argu¬ 
ment followed in the most recent and the most important life of 
Rembrandt. It is a very interesting way of building up a life, or a 
house of cards, as you please. All you need to do is to keep on with 
your inferences and you will surely arrive. And the result is what? 
Why, the acceptance of the hypothesis as proven fact. On what 
other ground can one explain the Vienna Gallery Catalogue naming 
one of its portraits by Rembrandt. “Rembrandt’s Mother,” or the 
Berlin Gallery Catalogue writing down “Hendrickje Stoffels” as 
the subject of another Rembrandt portrait. There is not a scrap of 
evidence that would be accepted in a police court for either title. 
" C have no facts about the looks of either Rembrandt’s mother or 
his mistress; but the imagination of the critic can supply the vacancy 
And this is sometimes called scientific art-history, when it would 
hardly pass muster as historical romance! 
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strange morasses. Perhaps Mr. Berenson is less blinded by it than 
others because he frankly says that: “Method interests me more 
than results, the functioning of the mind much more than the 
ephemeral object of functioning.” He is more interested in whether 
his hypothesis will work out than in the facts which constitute 
history. He has “long cherished the conviction that the world’s art 
can be, nay, should be, studied as independently of all documents 
as the world’s fauna or the world’s flora.” 


Now let me cite just one instance of the way this principle has 
worked in the hands of Mr. Berenson. He notes, as many of us have 
noted, that there are a number of fifteenth-century Florentine 
pictures, variously attributed in the European galleries to Botticelli, 
Filippo Lippi, and Filippino, which are obviously by one hand. He 
rightly assumes that these pictures maybe by a painter now unknown 
and forgotten. He brings them together and shows their points 
of resemblance quite conclusively.. It is really a fine clearing up of 
a dubious lot of pictures, done skillfully and with great knowledge. 
Had he rested there, with the statement that this painter was 
unknown, no one could have found the least fault with his mental 
functioning. But he goes a step further. He ventures, half in jest 
and half in earnest, to give this unknown painter a name, a manu¬ 
factured name — Amico di Sandro — that is the friend or companion 
in art of Sandro Botticelli. He not only constructs and names 
this painter but he actually makes him influence Filippino in order 
to account for a something in Filippino's work not traceable to his 
reputed master Botticelli! . 

I submit that, however clever, audacious, or inspired this method 
of Mr. Berenson’s may seem, it is not productive of art-history, 
and if you ask me what harm it does I answer that I have seen since 
that essay was written, more than once, the name of Amico di San ro 
recorded in art-histories as a fact and not a figment. It will take 
many years before that man of straw is finally removed from the 
pathway, and meantime it is a stumbling-block to those who arc 
seekingthe truth of history. I cannot but feel that the creation o 
such an homunculus does not exemplify the science of t e 
of art at all. The method is not scientific in the true sense butwiWJy 
speculative; though I admit it is interesting and in its inci en 


information most instructive. . . , 

The worst or the best, if you please, of all these modern critics and 
historians is that they are not to be ignored. They are very earne , 
very keen seers, very appreciative students. And in t e niain 
are* on the right track. I myself was committed to the Morellian 
theory over twenty years ago, and I am still a student o 1 an a 
believer in it. It is an invaluable aid in establishing the authenticity 
of works of art; but it is not the whole truth, not the only truth, not 
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finality in itself. It needs support from without, and every scrap of 
evidence that corroborates should be brought to bear. 

As for evidence itself and its weight I sometimes sigh for a good 
book on the “ Value of Human Testimony,” and a companion volume 
on “What is Logic?” They should be in the hands of ever}- historian 
of art. It is necessary, of course, that the connoisseur should know 
what is a copy, what a variant, what an original; but it is also 
necessary that he should know what is common sense. It is not, for 
instance, common sense to cast out all documents about pictures 
or marbles simply because some of them have been misleading or 
erroneous. A Raphael contract or agreement to paint a Hercules and 
the Ncmcan Lion may be worthless because the agreement was never 
carried out; but a Raphael agreement for a “School of Athens” 
would be excellent evidence because the agreement uas carried out. 
To be sure, a document may point to a certain altar-piece which 
was afterward stolen and a copy quietly put in its place, and in such 
a case criticism is justified in saying that the copy is a copy and not 
the original; but the agreement of Correggio to paint the “ Holy 
Night” now in the Dresden Gallery is extant and is good corrobor¬ 
ative proof of the Dresden picture having been painted by Correggio. 
True enough documents have been forged and so also have signatures 
— forged galore — but there arc true documents as there are true 
signatures, and either or both may be trustworthy evidence. The 
question of probability comes in just here. There is nothing inher¬ 
ently improbable about the inscription on the St. Bavon altar-piece 
to the effect that Hubert van Eyck began it and Jan van Eyck 
finished it. If it were a lie, it would not have been tolerated there 
in the first place. It has always been accepted as a true statement 
until the recent exhibition of early Flemish art at Bruges gave the 
critics a chance to spin theories and formulate doubts. The St. 
Bavon altar-piece failed to fit the theories and, of course, the theories 
could not be in error. The altar-piece was wrong. Then followed slur 
and innuendo, the glance askance, and the “1 could an I would,” 
all because the critics wanted to reconstruct the lost personality of 
Hubert van Eyck by taking away from the established personality 
of Jan van Eyck. In fact the defects of the newer criticism have been 
exemplified in the most extravagant form in the recent attempts at 
rewriting the history of the early Flemings. The writers have put 
down a long series of unsupported guesses and asked their acceptance 
as facts ignoring all papers, past histories and traditions as mere 
petty documentation.” 


Without doubt a signature or inscription needs support by the 

hntTt 6 u u nCe ° f thC W ° rk Uself ' but Where one confir ™ other 
rT shoi J ld he accepted. And every one knows that written history, 
such as that of Lucian or Vasari, is not to be trusted implicitly. It 
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needs confirmation, but is not the less in itself a positive aid to con¬ 
viction. It cannot be tossed aside as worthless, nor yet again used 
as a skeleton key to unlock any door. That Pliny records the making 
of a Venus by Skopas is no proof whatever that a Venus found in 
the ruins of Rome is a copy or a variant of the Skopas marble. At 
that rate you could make documents prove anything you pleased. 
If, on the contrary, Vasari says that Giorgione was a pupil of Bellini 
it is to be believed, even though Giorgione does not show traces of 
the Bellini shop in his work. Bastien-Lepage did not show Cabanel 
nor did Whistler in his late work show Gleyre, but each was a pupil 
of each as stated. 

There is, to be sure, plenty of old woman’s gossip retailed by 
the old chroniclers that may not be believed at all. The thread¬ 
bare stories about Djedalus, the first sculptor of Greece, who carved 


the gods so true to life that they had to be bound with ropes to keep 
them from walking away, about Zeuxis deceiving the birds with 
painted grapes, and Parrhasios deceiving Zeuxis with a painted 
curtain, are merely pleasant nonsense. Quite useless as well as 
improbable are many tales of Vasari — that story, for instance, 
retold from Ghiberti, of Giotto the sheep-boy being discovered by 
Cimabue drawing sheep on a stone and the old painter standing 
aghast at the excellence of the drawing. The story is of small 
importance, whether fact or fiction; but we have a strong induce¬ 
ment to doubt it because we have Giotto’s sheep preserved to us 
on the wall of the Arena Chapel in Padua. They are miserable little 
wooden sheep out of a toy Noah’s-Ark and not even a Byzantine- 
trained painter like Cimabue could have been staggered by them. 
On the contrary, had the story read that Giotto was a donkey-boy, 
and was discovered by Cimabue drawing his donkey, it would be 
equally unimportant perhaps, but certainly more believable, for we 
have Giotto’s donkey in the “ Flight into Egypt" in that same Arena 
Chapel, and a very excellent donkey it is, too. It might easi y 
enough have astonished Cimabue, for it is astonishing to artists ot 
greater learning even to this day. 

Tradition —tradition handed down from mouth to mouth ~* ° 
a thing to be lightly set aside. It is often the 

Traditional accounts of Goethe, Shakespeare, Reynolds, or 1 rans na.s 

their methods of work, their conversation or personal appe 
may all be acceptable. Just so with traditions about art wor • 
the history of the Sistine Chapel were lost, the tradition t a 
Aneelo painted the ceiling would still be believable more 
able perhaps than the tale of Benvenuto’s escape from * e ne *? °. 
fag castle of St. Angelo. The frescoes themselves would corroborate 
it Again, the “ Madonna of the Rocks” in the Louvre 1 
to be by Leonardo da Vinci. But it came to the Louvre from the 
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collection of Francis I, in whose service Leonardo worked and died. 
In the king’s lifetime it was considered a Leonardo; and it is not prob¬ 
able that Francis would be deceived about it. The tradition has 
come on down to the present time and is believable. Unfortunately, 
however, the “Madonna of the Rocks” is not in Leonardo's best 
manner: ergo, he did not do it at all. That, on the principle that 
the king can do no wrong, and that Homer never nods, whereas we 
know that all Homers do nod occasionally, and that the greatest 
painters sometimes do poor work. 

However, the inferior work does militate against the tradition of 
this Madonna picture, just as Giotto’s sheep discredit Ghiberti’s story 
about Giotto. For it cannot be denied that the internal evidence of 
the work of art itself is the best evidence of all. There the newer crit¬ 
icism is well based and deserving of all praise. Yet because the ana¬ 
lysis of a picture or a marble is the safest of all methods, it is perhaps 
the one that is the most often put in peril. It is so easy to determine, 
almost at a glance, the national and provincial characteristics of a 
work —so easy to locate an unknown marble or picture in its century, 
school, town.and almost workshop — that the attribution to a certain 
artist is often jumped at with equal ease and haste. Rut the diffi¬ 
culty is enormously increased as the hunt draws to a close. When the 
style, spirit, technique, type, mannerisms, and characteristics of. 
say, an altar-piece are so marked that you locate it in the workshop 
of Bellini or I'erugino or Costa, your search has but begun. You 
are now brought to consider the possibilities of pupils, imitators, 
copyists, even forgers. And the last are not so despicable. There 
was a clever rascal recently at work in Siena, who has deceived the 
very elect with his forgeries of old Sienese pictures; and we all 
know how forgeries of Corot and Duprl have led astray the Paris 
experts for many years. But forgeries aside, there are the genuine 
pictures of pupils and imitators that show the master’s mannerisms 
and characteristics to the very life. No one is too cunning to be 
deceived by them. Botticini is sometimes read into Botticelli, and 
I have no doubt that sometimes Botticelli is back of the label 
Botticini. Great caution is necessary, and in the end the final test 
is hardly scientific at all. It is brought about by an appeal to the 
quality of the picture — the quality of drawing, contour, light- 
and-shade. color. The questions are formulated, “ Is the line of that 
firm quality, that lightness of touch here and emphasis there, worthy 
of Raphael? ” “ Has that light-and-shade a subtlety and depth and 
gradation worthy of Leonardo? ” «• Does that color-note ring true to 
Titian? ” In other words, it is by its quality that one should say 
whether he has in hand a piece of silk or a piece of gingham, and by 
a similar test he should be able to tell a work of a master from that 
of an imitator, a copyist, or a forger. But this brings in the person- 
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ality of the artist and the spirit and feeling of his work which is last 
century’s method of criticism — a method now somewhat obsolescent 
because regarded as unscientific. 

So you see that with all the newer and higher criticism has taught 
us, there is still cause for doubt and room for caution. And these 
must inevitably centre about extravagant theories and unproved 
hypotheses. That very quality of imagination, which has been 
esteemed a virtue in the historian, has by continuous abuse become 
little short of a vice. By its employment art-history has become 
less of a fact and more of a fiction, until now people scarcely know 
what to believe about, let us say, Giorgione, Lotto, the van Eycks, 
or Phidias, Mino, and Jean Goujon. Skepticism is bred of this, and 
I know of no more discouraging state of mind. When a person 
does not know what to believe and doubts everything, he some¬ 
times thinks that at least he is scientific, but in reality he is only 
unhappy. 

If I were asked the remedy for this ailment of historical criticism 
I should certainly suggest that there be less of this twisting and 
warping of facts to fit a preconceived theory — less of subjective 
imagination and mental functioning and more of objective fact. 
Why not state the facts as they are and let the reader draw his own 
conclusions? It is the business of the historian or the critic to get 
at the truth; it is not a part of his business to be forever putting 
the other fellow in the wrong. He is not, or should not be, a partisan 
advocate trying, by contorted statement and specious argument, 
to win the case for his client, whether rightfully or otherwise; he 
should be an investigator trying to establish the truth, though the 
finding of it should shake his idol from its pedestal. 

If I mistake not, impartial investigation, with the truth only as 
a goal, is to be the spirit of the very newest criticism, and is to be the 
ruling factor in the science of art-history for the next decade. Some 
little volumes recently published —Michael Angela, by Sir Charles 
Holroyd, and Donatello, by Lord Balcarres — will point my meaning. 
In them one feels the disposition to get at the truth without partisan 
bias; and in the Donatello book you have an assembling of the facts 
without dogmatic utterances and fine-spun theories. That, it seems 
to me, is as it should be. If there is anything very obvious or note- 
worthy about the man or his work or the period, the facts wi a 
point toward it; if there is not, all the argument in the world will 
fail to convince. There is something radically wrong with the t leory 
that has to be argued through five hundred pages. It doth protest 
too much. 

Now I would not have it thought for a moment that I am out ot 
sympathy with this higher criticism in art-history, or that t in it 
might better never have been. On the contrary, it has done great 
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good, and though many of its hypotheses will pass away, its discover¬ 
ies and its learning will be the bases of a truer development here¬ 
after. The theory of descent, which was so widely accepted twenty- 
five years ago, is now almost discarded, but evolution as a principle 
still exists, and it would be a strange mind that could not see wonder¬ 
ful development in the sciences as the direct result of that theory. 
Suppose we admit the hypothesis to be false, the immense inform¬ 
ation gained in its pursuit is by no means without its compensation. 
The art-criticism of the past fifteen years, though it may unsettle 
rather than convince, has nevertheless been wonderfully informing. 
The patient research, the collection of materials, the comparison of 
works, the publication of reproductions have gone far to establish 
a criticism that is scientifically based. The old guesswork, the hiding 
of ignorance by a burst of emotional enthusiasm, the trusting to 
impressions, the reliance upon tradition only, have rather passed into 
the background. We are certainly upon safer ground with a surer 
foundation under foot. 

And what is perhaps of more moment to the people at large, we are 
nearer to a true understanding and appreciation of art. All this criti¬ 
cism that is being written, scientific or otherwise, is of no avail unless 
it touches and informs and influences the public. Art is meant for 
the public. Praxiteles carved and Giotto built and Paolo Veronese 
painted, not for any little group of artists, but for the mob in the 
street. The orator, the novelist, the critic, the historian, what use 
for them to talk unless they have an audience? The painter and 
sculptor, why should they labor if no one secs or cares? Lot us have 
no nonsense about art being exclusively for the artist or criticism 
for the critic. If the arrow fly no further than that, it might better 
not be shot at all. 

Art is for the public, but the public not being too intelligent has 
always needed some guidance from its better-informed members, 
and still needs to be told what is good and what is bad. what is to 
be admired, and what is to be shunned. That gives about the only 
reason for the existence of art-criticism. Such being the case, it is 
gratifying to note that present-day criticism deals with the art- 
product in the light of the producer's intention. Art may not be for 
the artists exclusively, but the artist knows his aim in his work, and 
it is that aim rather than his interpreter’s imagination that is to be 
explained to the public. The day of reading literary and romantic 
meanings into pictures and marbles is past. We are too firmly based 
in materials and know the technique of all the arts far too well for that. 
In its place we are to-day appreciating the beauties of things purely 
decorative as well as expressive, and realizing with the artists that 
ideas are good or bad as they reveal or are revealed by the particular 
medium m which they are cast. The public is being taught to lock 
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at art from the artist’s point of view. And, once more, that is as it 
should be. 

I trust all this means progress, expansion, enlightenment. And I 
certainly believe in the future of art-history, though I have devoted 
the most of this hurried paper to stating my unbeliefs. If I have 
deprecated certain tendencies it is not that the work itself is so bad. 
On the contrary, it is so good that I could wish it might be better, 
more enduring, more authoritative. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
THE ALLIED SCIENCES 

DY ADOLPH PURTWAENGLER 

(Translated /rom the German by Miss Ethel D. Puffer, Cambridge, Mass.) 

(Adolph Furtwangler, Professor of Archaeology. University of Munich, since 1894; 
Director of Glvptotheca. since 1894; Conservator of the collection of \ ases and 
of the Gvpsun’i Museum, b. Freiburg. Germany, June 30, 1853. Ph.D. Munich, 
1874. flursar, Imperial German Archaeological Institute. 1870-78; Manoger 
of the Excavations at Olympia, 1878-79; Privat-docent. University of Bonn, 
1S79-80; ibid. Univereitv of Berlin. 1880-84; Professor of Archaeology . Berlin. 
188-1-94. Member of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. London, 
Arclmcologic Society of Athens. Imperial German Archaeological Institute. 
Author of numerous books and memoirs on Archaeology.) 

Before we inquire what classical archaeology is to-day, and what 
it aims at, let us cast a quick glance over what it was formerly. 

In the period of the Renaissance and the succeeding time up to the 
rise of Winckclmann, the study of the monuments of ancient art was 
cither purely artistic or purely antiquarian, but always absolutely 
unhistorical. Artists made collections of drawings of antique works, 
some of which collections are still extant; many objects were also 
engraved and published. People rejoiced in and admired the antique, 
but they did not perceive that in its fashioning it was very different 
from contemporary art; for those drawings and engravings trans¬ 
lated the ancient works of art completely in the stylistic forms of 
their own time; of an historical understanding of them there was 
as yet no trace. And the learned antiquarians of that period busied 
themselves with ancient iconography and all sorts of minor matters, 
while the elucidation of ancient works of art was sought mostly in 
Roman history, which was most familiar to them; here, too, the 
historical understanding of the antique is yet entirely wanting. 

With Winckelmann a new epoch begins. In his History of A ncient 
Art (1763) the attempt is made for the first time to portray the antique 
as an evolution, as an historically conditioned product of different 
styles, organically unfolding one from another. Here was it first 
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acknowledged that the Greek is the basis of the Roman style, and 
that the plastic works which have been preserved to us in Italy are 
mostly only copies of lost Greek originals, and that the understanding 
of most of the works of art must be reached through Greek legends 
and poetry. 

But Winckelmann did not carry through to fulfillment his de¬ 
mand for historical appreciation. In opposition to it stood his own 
and his time’s conviction that the antique was the canon of all beauty, 
the model and ideal in which all laws of the beautiful were exemplified, 
and which modern art was bidden to imitate directly. This idea 
was in complete contradiction to the historical view, which saw in 
antique art not a rigid norm, but a play of organically developing 
style-forms. These two fundamentally opposed tendencies cross 
each other continually in Winckelmann’s works; he was himself never 
conscious of the logical conclusions of his own new historical concep¬ 
tion; he speaks as if there were only one antique ideal form, holding 
as model for all time, and forgets his own great achievement, the 
establishment of the demand that the antique shall be understood in 
its evolution. 

This contradiction was not resolved for a long time afterward; 
indeed, it persists into modern times, inasmuch as, for instance, 
Overbeck’s treatment of the so-called mythology of art still suffered 


from it. 

It is the merit of that intellectual tendency — really opposed to 
Winckelmann’s — which was manifested first in Herder, then in the 
circle of the so-called Romanticists, that a truly historical method 
in the science of antiquity came to full formulation and conquest 
in all fields. Men became able to put themselves sympathetically 
into the alien feeling of long-vanished times. They applied no longer 
the absolute measure of fixed concepts, but learned to use relative 
historical judgments. The seemingly humble and hitherto disdained 
now, too, attained to consideration. The religion, the folk-be le anc 
the whole mass of legend, as it appears in poetry, or as em a me 
only in local tradition, was recognized as the source, as the nourish¬ 
ing soil, from which even the humblest of the works of ancient art 


drew their intimate meaning and power. 

This really new and — for the whole field of mental sciences 
most blessed transformation, which this historical feeling, heretotore 
unattained by any epoch, brought about, had nevertheless un w 
results for classical archaeology. Attention was turned from ic rea > 
artistic element, the essential form of the work of art, or ° n * ® 

content and significance and the position of the work in e w 
cultural development was inquired into, and the pro ems o 
aesthetic form were ignored. It is a fact that very 
important examples of the antique were recognized an app 
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by Winckclmann and bis immediate disciples, but were later forgotten 
until in most recent times the threads were again picked up where 
these last had let them fall. 

Another important circumstance tended to the same result, namely, 
to the suppression of the artistic element in the archaeological 
research of the nineteenth century: the extraordinary accumu¬ 
lation of actual material which this very period saw; what the ex¬ 
cavations, the travels and discoveries of all kinds brought to light 
had to be first of all sifted and ordered, before it was possible to 
press on to the deeper problems. Great tracts in the archaeological 
production of the second half of the nineteenth century — and much 
work belonging to state-subsidized institutions falls into this class 
— are characterized by a completely sterile aridity. While aforetime 
scarcely any but gifted spirits had devoted themselves to the study 
of antique art, now the necessary work on the abundance of new 
material attracted also many mediocre minds; and mediocrity, here 
as elsewhere, understood but too well how to fix and socially estab¬ 
lish itself with the aid of state provision. Whoever had other and 
higher aims found the mighty phalanx of unproductive Philistinism 
against him. 

But in spite of this retarding element, classical archaeology has 
made progress, and. if we now ask what is the present status of this 
science and what its aims, we must answer, that it is in truth every¬ 
where in its beginnings, but that it has at least learned to see what 
is most important for it. what it lacks and what it has to do. 

Its problem is. in brief, to envisage and to interpret the history of 
ancient art from its remains —■ just that task in which Winckel- 
mann had made the first start. To interpret the history means to 
display the continuity of organic development in the totality of 
phenomena in the entire extant material of antique art, to under¬ 
stand and to value everything as a link in a chain, to recognize the 
conditions from which any given form issued, but beyond all to 
penetrate into the individuality of just this given form, to grasp its 
content ns well as its artistic form, and finally to weigh in judgment 
what is, ns history, fully understood. 

These broad general requirements embrace an endless amount, 
and if we apply them to the special case, we are at once aware how 
far we are yet, for the most part, from our goal. First of all, the 
material, even, is by no means yet complete; it happily has daily 
accessions still, and the new is always a help in understanding the 
old. And even this understanding has ever new aspects; what 
the student formerly believed himself to have understood and dis¬ 
posed of appears now in fresh light, and this will continue, it is to 
be hoped, for a long time. 

To be more exactly cognizant of the ultimate aim of archaeology 
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it will be well to determine its place relatively to the allied provinces 
of knowledge. 

Classical archaeology is that part of the science of classical antiquity 
which has for its especial object antique fine art. It is therefore a part 
of the so-called Philology, if we dedicate this word to the whole of the 
scientific study of the culture of ancient Hellas and Rome; it is a twin 
sister of Philology if we, as is usual, confine this name to the scientific 
study of the antique literature. 

It lies in the nature of mankind, that scientific activity should 
have everywhere applied itself, not to bygone art, but to bygone 
literature, not to the image, but to the word, of vanished times. We 
can to-day, in fact, observe that a simple person has deep respect 
for an ancient monument of language, and quite well understands 
the scientific preoccupation with it, while he does not make out at 
all what the study of a piece of ancient fine art is for. The student 
of epigraphy, who collects inscriptions, meets everywhere among 
the peasants in the classic lands understanding and reverence for 
his occupation; not so the archaeologist. And in truth, one can 
note that the higher the type of the old work of art, the harder to 
comprehend is a scientific occupation with it. That men find it 
beautiful, and collect it, every one understands; but that it can be 
object-matter of a science is hard to conceive; one at least sees the 
picture, it is said, and any one can catch the idea; old and for¬ 
eign writings must be explained by the scholar, but a beautiful 
work of art —that explains itself. Scientific interest in the exam¬ 
ples of a lower type is sooner understood,—in tools, utensils, pot¬ 
tery, and the like, whose meaning and use have to be cxplaine , 
— in short, the antiquarian element in archaeology; further, the 
need of scholarly elucidation of the content of antique fine art is 
perceived; but not that the art-work as such can be material for 


a science. . , , 

This psychological circumstance, which moreover is to be tracea 
not only in simple, uneducated persons, but deep in our culture itself, 
explains why the science of written words had to develop so much 
earlier than that of fine art, and why archaeology had to begin wi 
the study of antiquarian objects and then with the exp ica »° 
the meaning of ancient representative art, and o ten s ic 
at that point, so that still to-day many a scholar knows no other aim. 

Archaeology has its own field of research, representati\ e ar , 
of course, granted the close connection of all expressions o a gi\en 
epoch of culture, its special function, to accomplish t e ® 

historical understanding of the art-work, cannot be fulfilled witl o 
the knowledge of what has found utterance in the ,lt ® ra ^® 
ancients. Archaeology must build on the foundation w c p g) 
as the science of literary remains, together with its insepara e com 
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panion, epigraphy, has laid. With this science archaeology stands 
throughout in the closest connection. 

In truth, as a good part of the material of the history of ancient 
art is in literary form,—consists, that is, in facts from ancient 
writers and inscriptions, — the archaeologist must be also philo- 
logian, or at least well schooled in philology. The methods of work 
and the problems of modern philology must be his, too. He may no 
more, as earlier, — e\en still in H. Brunn's History of Artists ,— 
make use of the various literary traditions without seeking their 
source, without investigating whence the authority has his inform¬ 
ation, what sort of a man he is anyway, what he could have known, 
and what credibility is to be ascribed to him on the basis of his 
personality. And the putting to use of the evidence from inscrip¬ 
tions naturally requires complete familiarity with that branch of 
philology which is commonly designated as epigraphy. 

Nevertheless archaeology is no longer, as could once be maintained, 
a mere appendage and accessory of philology; it was that, so long as 
its aim was in mere antiquarianism or simply in illustrating some 
passages of ancient literature by means of fine art or in expounding 
the objective content of examples of fine art through passages of liter¬ 
ature. Many notable scholars of the nineteenth century, who have 
attained a considerable name, like Otto Jahn, have yet in reality 
scarcely emerged from this conception of archaeology. In opposition 
to these, Heinrich Brunn, unquestionably the greatest archaeologist 
of the epoch just passed, defended the independence of archaeology 
on the basis of the special character of its subject-matter; yet in his 
works he has not drawn the full practical conclusions from this view, 
and he has not entirely freed himself from that tradition which the 
antiquario-cxegetical subordination of archaeology had created. 
He, too, was interested in a Greek vase, for instance, only to the 
point of finding whether it gave a picture which illustrated a poetical 
passage; the vase itself he did not yet grasp as the real object of his 
study, —the vase as it is in itself, as an aesthetic whole, a work of 
decorative art. That it was possible for Brunn so to misjudge the 
whole aesthetic and historical significance of the Greek vase as ap¬ 
pears in his theory of the late origin thereof, was only a consequence 
of that very tradition. 

Archaeology must certainly, therefore, work in closest connection 
with philology, and with as complete as possible a mastery of the 
ancient literature and inscriptions; but it must also be fully conscious 
of its own characteristic quality and independent position, and must 
vindicate these last in aiming to understand the work of fine art as 
what it is in itself, and not merely to make use of it to elucidate 
something else. 

A field of study also which stands very near to archaeology is that 
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of ancient history. The monuments of art are completely to be 
understood only on the basis of general history, and on the other 
hand the development of fine art makes an important part of the 
total historical development of the ancients. Moreover, a still closer 
bond between the two subjects is given in the fact that many ex¬ 
amples of representative art also offer important direct material for 
the reconstruction of ancient political and commercial history. For 
the early period of Greek as of Roman history, the archaeological 
monuments, together with the legendary remains, are in fact the 
only material that we possess. The ancient historian is therefore 
frequently referred to the archaeologists. But also many relics of 
earlier times, like the distantly exported Greek vases, arc of direct use 
for the history of the Greek states, their foreign relations and their 
trade. The most important objects of this kind are, however, the 
coins. As to deal with these requires a vast amount of special infor¬ 
mation, a special branch of science, numismatics, was early developed. 
This division had indeed the advantage that the immediate primary 
need, of sifting and classifying the immense material, was provided 
for relatively early and well by the work of assiduous specialists; 
but the separation was none the less, just as that of epigraphy from 
philology, disadvantageous to numismatics even as to archaeology. 
The former was too one-sided and narrow, and set its aim too low; 
the numismatist was wont to take his function as fulfilled when a 
coin was classified and identified, and to overlook that only then was 
the most important matter in order, — the elucidation and appre¬ 
ciation of the coin as work of art. On the other side, archaeology, 
through this separation, suffered the drawback that the coins, which 
were only too willingly left to the numismatist, were far too little 
made use of, and material extraordinarily valuable for the history 
of art, much neglected. Germany in particular was long backward 
in this matter, at a time when numismatics in England had already 
begun to deal with coins from a wider point of view. 

Here should be mentioned a wider field of study, which is closely 
affiliated with archaeology, — ancient geography and topograp y, 
which treat, as Ernst Curtius expressed it, “the subsoil of the 
historical life.” The exploration of the classic lands as to their 
geography and topography made an extraordinary advance m tie 
past century, and that, too, always in close touch with archaeology. 
All civilized nations have had a part in it; in Germany in particular 
Otfried Muller, and, following his footsteps, Ernst Curtius, havc th ° 
credit of having recognized the importance of the ground on w ic 
ancient civilization grew up. To the suggestion and stimulus of the 
latter scholar is due the ideally exact survey of the Attic country 
which the German Archaeological Institute secured. It would 
certainly have been more important and beneficial for archaeology, 
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if instead they had mapped, say, all the architectural remains in 
Attica, which, like everything of this kind, are subject to sudden 
alteration and disintegration, while the folds of mountain and valley 
will long outlast our day. In all classic lands one is moved to clamor 
for, first of all, a fixation through scientific maps of the perishable 
relics which still remain. None the less was the before-mentioned 
survey of the country most certainly a useful achievement. Even 
should the significance of the soil for civilization be overestimated, 
certainly this does no harm, and archaeology will do well always to 
support whatever is destined to further the knowledge of the geo¬ 
graphy and topography of elassie lands. Indeed, so far as topography 
includes the existing monuments, so far is it but a branch of 
archaeology itself. 

Another close neighbor of classical archaeology is to be noted in 
Oriental philology, and especially in Egyptian and early Asiatic 
research. These branches of science arc still young, and have there¬ 
fore not yet so fully divided off into specialties as the earlier science 
of classical antiquity. Linguistic study is here still one with that of 
history, culture, and art. Naturally here. too. the word was the first 
object of inquiry, and the image was for long by many only regarded 
if it had historical content, and only for the sake of that. Only very 
lately do the Oriental remains begin to be dealt with as works of art 
— and to this end classical archaeology has helped much; but all 
too often still must one deplore in the case of Orientalists, even of 
those engaged in excavation, that their eye is not yet sufficiently 
trained to see artistic forms. 

The late discoveries in regard to primitive culture in Greece, when 
Crete was the centre of authority and fashion, have had especial 
influence in closely linking classical and Oriental archaeology. That 
civilization of 2000 years n. c. is only to be understood on the basis 
of a knowledge of Egypt and the Orient. We recognize the close 
connection with Egypt especially, but at the same time the full 
independence and characteristic quality of that so-called Cretan- 
Mycenaean culture. On the other hand we find in the Archaic-Greek 
epoch of the eighth and seventh centuries an Oriental tendency in 
art, emanating from Ionia, which is directly dependent on its models, 
even if it soon freely moulds them to its own fashion. The time is 
past when the postulate of Oriental influence on Grecian territory 
was regarded as a sacrilege against Hellas. Classical archaeology 
can solve its problem only in close connection and in constant 
sympathy with that of the Orient; and no mere operating with the 
vague word “ Oriental,” as was formerly so much the favorite practice, 
but instead a thorough-going intimacy with the rich, complex art- 
development of Asia Minor and Egypt, must be required even of the 
classical archaeologist. 
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A complete contrast to Oriental science is given in another subject, 
not less closely related to classical archaeology, —that of the so-called 
prehistory. While in the preceding the written monument predom¬ 
inates. here it is completely lacking; study of the prehistoric period 
is turned merely to finds without writing, and must seek to trace out 
the historic development from these alone. This science, too, is 
young, and strictly scientific treatment therein extremely recent; 
as its subject-matter is relatively accessible and possesses a certain 
charm for every one, it has given occupation to many dilettantes, 
whose work, however, was often of the greatest use as regards the 
collection of material. Through just such a dilettante, the Homeric 
enthusiast and fortunate treasure-seeker, Heinrich Schliemann, was 
classical archaeology forced, in spite of its reluctance, to affiliate 
itself to the heretofore disdained prehistoric study. Since then 
classical archaeology has learned from the method of exact observa¬ 
tion elaborated in prehistoric study to make use even of the humblest 
finds, and to bring the discoveries of classic soil into a wider relation, 
and very often thereby to attain for the first time to a real historical 
understanding of them. Thus, for instance, the bronzes from the 
ancient treasure-strata of Olympia can only be understood by aid of 
the finds which have been mude and studied in the prehistoric field, 
and the recognition of the close relation between a great part of that 
Olympic treasure and those of the so-called Hallstatt period in the 
north and the northwest of the Greek country, is important for the 
whole conception of early Greek history. The early period of Italy, 
further, is for the first time at all comprehensible, since classical 
archaeology has joined hands with prehistoric study. It is a matter 
of course that, for this last, in turn, the alliance has also had the 
happiest results. The two sciences will in the future seek to come 
into ever closer touch with one another. The science of prehistoric 
times must strive to make its material historical, that is, to link it 
with groups of finds which can be historically fixed, just as classical 
and Oriental archaeology deal with theirs. And the latter had 
learned from the former, on the other hand, to work up with care 
not only the literary and the aesthetically beautiful specimen, but 
also the quite insignificant ones, the humble potsherds and small 
remains of metal utensils, and to apply them to the building-up of 
the history of ancient culture and art. Classical archaeology, too, was 
first turned through its connection with prehistoric science to exact 
observation of the details of the finds of minor antiquities, whereby 
the most important conclusions were reached. In Italy Wolfgang 
Helbig was the first of the classical archaeologists who followed this 
method, and he was able forthwith, by simply proving authentic the 
material found in the Etruscan tombs, to refute the thesis of the late 
origin of the Greek vases, which Brunn had laid down. 
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The attention, once directed upon the relations of the so-called 
classical peoples with others without writing or literature, was bound 
to bring classical archaeology in general into closer touch with gen¬ 
eral ethnology. It was a long time, and there was, particularly in 
Germany, strong opposition to overcome — which is in places very 
active still — before the sciences of classical antiquity began to 
recognize and admit that the Greeks and Romans were men as other 
men are, and that, in spite of the high grade of their culture, they 
shared the basis of it with other peoples, and that for an under¬ 
standing thereof an acquaintance with these other peoples was 
essential. This acknowledgment, which l>ecame fruitful for the 
most various branches of the science of antiquity, has taught ar¬ 
chaeology in especial the better understanding of the beginnings of 
art on classic soil. 

It is, however, especially the history of religion which has gained 
most from ethnology, and has undergone through its influence a 
complete revolution. The religion and mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans are to-day also dealt with by all intelligent students 
entirely on the basis of the teachings of ethnology; a few only. 
German scholars in particular, still cling in narrow one-sidedness to 
the old standpoint, according to which Greeks and Romans might 
be explained only from themselves, that is, in reality, only from the 
incomplete, circumscribed ideas of modern mankind. As the greatest 
and most important part of the content of classical art comes from 
religion and mythology, the history of religion becomes one of the 
sciences most closely related to archaeology. In particular, the 
understanding of that infinitely rich abundance of antique ronmins 
which arc connected in any way with the ideas about departed spirits, 
could have been won by archaeology only by frank dependence on 
modern ethnological studies in the history of religion. 

As it is the content or subject of antique art which leads to 
the alliance with the above-mentioned field of science, so it is the 
formal side which binds archaeology to the modern history of art. 
Archaeology is. as we saw. nothing else than antique art-history and 
a part of general art-history. But the descent of archaeology from 
philology has brought it about that in practice a sharp separation 
obtains between it and the modem history of art — so much so that, 
according to the dominant view, as it appears in our university in¬ 
struction and in the organization of scientific congresses, the so-called 
"History of Art ” begins with the Christian Era. This separation is 
greatly to be deplored, and redounds to the harm of both branches 
of science. That there are real scientific congresses which use the 
name of history of art, and at the same time shut out antique art. 
is an extraordinary fact, only to be explained by the historical 
development of that branch of science. Inasmuch as the whole art 
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of Christian times is founded on the antique, it can be understood 
only by those who know the antique; no one who aims to work in 
the modern history of art dare be ignorant of it; knowledge of it is 
simply indispensable for him. And on the other hand, the archaeo¬ 
logist will enlarge and illumine his view, and better understand and 
appreciate the antique through comparison with the much more 
completely and richly preserved works of modern art, if he has made 
himself quite familiar with the modern art-development. 

A more intimate cooperation of antique and modern art-history 
would in any case be of the greatest value to both sides. Their separ¬ 
ation was for a long time favored by the fact that archaeology seemed 
to be forgetting her chief function and to be going off into antiquarian 
pedantry and mere exegesis of works of antique art, while the modern 
history of art aimed from the first at tracing the development of 
style in great art and penetrating into the personalities of the great 
masters, — an aim which was, indeed, incomparably easier on the 
working basis of an abundance of well-preserved originals, than for 
archaeology, which has at its disposal mostly only poor, and at that 
mutilated, copies. This last difference had still another result: inas¬ 
much as the material of the history of modern art is so much more 
accessible and can be at once utilized by every one, there were not 
wanting many unprepared intruders who, more than in other fields, 
put forth amateurish work; and this helped in its turn to deepen the 
cleft between the sister-sciences. 

The field which is now designated as modern art^history is, more¬ 
over, a very wide one, and specialization is therefore already begin¬ 
ning within it, which is, indeed, very necessary. So much the more, 
however, must the mutual relations of the special groups, and in 
particular the bond with archaeology, be watched and tended. The 
modern science of art has for the most part followed much too 
exclusively the development of style, and has too little sought to 
exhaust the content of the work of art as a whole; it has had 
hitherto too much to do even in getting the material once sifted 
and classified according to style. Still, just in this direction it 
has already accomplished a vast deal, and can serve as a model to 
archaeology, which has long been backward in this respect, and is, 
for instance, just at the point of admitting that its most immediate 
need is to make the many scattered remains of antique sculpture 
accessible through photographs. In this point the modern science 
of art has gone to its goal much more quickly and directly; but in 
complete and impartial treatment of the single fact it-could yet 
learn much from archaeology. 

On the boundary between archaeology and the history of modern 
art stands the so-called Christian archaeology. Here, too, the actual 
present division of subjects finds itself in contradiction to the logic 
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of things. Christian archaeology is counted as a subject belonging 
to theology, while it is really nothing else than a part of the history 
of art. So far ns it deals with ancient Christian art, its subject-matter 
can be historically grasped only by one who can survey the whole 
later antique art, and who is able to connect that sfieciul art-group 
which draws its content from Christian belief with all the other con¬ 
temporary art-forms. The alliance with theology, which is divided 
on the basis of creed into Catholic and Protestant, can naturally not 
be advantageous to an historical treatment of ancient Christian 
research. Christian archaeology ought to be set off as a special bran h 
of classical archaeology, which would certainly be for its gain. At 
present the historical understanding of the content of ancient 
Christian religious imagination is on the point of experiencing a 
tremendous furtherance not from theology, but from philology, 
which is treating those ideas in connection with the rest of the later 
antique religious concepts. 

Finally, we have still to consider the relation of classical archaeology 
to philosophy, especially to aesthetics. In earlier time the Greek art- 
form’s were taken to be. as a matter of course, the canons of taste, the 
forms in which the Idea of JJcauty comes to its purest expression. 
Aesthetics, ns the doctrine of the beautiful, was then most closely linked 
with archaeology. So was it, too, with Winckclmnnn and his disciples. 
Later, when the historical viewpoint in archaeology was fully dom¬ 
inant, aesthetics and archaeology drifted apart more and more; and 
at present they arc quite far asunder. Rut aesthetics, too, is another 
thing to-day; it hardly believes any longer in the possibility of de¬ 
termining absolute beauty from itself, but limits itself more and more 
to the psychological problem of what appears beautiful to us, and 
why it does so. Now it must be emphasized that for the understand¬ 
ing of a work of art, in the sense of archaeology, it is by no means 
enough to have determined the relative position within the circle of 
other works of art; the question must also be put, how far it can be 

determined why such and such forms were chosen by the artist ,_ 

whereby one has to put himself to the extent of his power into the mind 
of the ancient artist — and the further question, why those forms 
produce such and such an effect upon me — for only of my own 
emotions can I give an exact account. Now if one is prepared to 
accept the solution of these questions as the function of the psycho¬ 
logically grounded aesthetics, then is aesthetics also a necessary part 
of the science of art. Then, however, the professional philosopher in 
the hitherto current sense will certainly be less fitted to pursue aes¬ 
thetics; for he usually fails entirely of that full knowledge of the sub¬ 
stratum of his inquiry, art, which is indispensable for the solution of 
those probJems. For, in fact, even those aesthetic laws hitherto con¬ 
cocted by the philosophers, which were put forth without a thorough 
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knowledge of art itself, seem to us more as the plays of fancy than as 
real additions to our knowledge. To cite an instance: it has been, and 
even most recently, set down as an aesthetic law of plastic art, that 
the work must show a qualitative homogeneity of material, a law that 
could never be set up by any one who is familiar with actual sculpture 
as the greatest artists of all times have practiced it; the oneness of the 
material is the most unimportant of matters for sculpture, which has 
instead to strive only for unity of appearance. In other fields it is 
taken for granted that laws are deduced only from material that is 
exactly known; with the aestheticians, however, the opposite has 
frequently been the case. We believe that here real furtherance of 
knowledge can proceed only from those who are completely at home 
in the field of art; as thus in our own time an important addition to 
our aesthetic understanding is to be credited to a keen-thinking 
sculptor (Adolf Hildebrand). We should be glad, if a wish is per¬ 
mitted here, to hope, as a development for the future, that every 
special science, and in especial the natural sciences, might as it were 
steep themselves in philosophy, that is, might put their own philo¬ 
sophical questions and seek to answer them themselves. In any 
case, however, we hope that aesthetics, so far as it relates to fine 
art, may consent to be matter of art-study; certainly, however, in 
a quite different sense from that existing in Winckelmann’s time. 

Supposing us to be now clear as to the position which classical 
archaeology holds with reference to the other sciences, let us, before 
bringing these reflections to an end, say a word on the characteristic 
quality of this branch of knowledge and the method which it re¬ 
quires. 

In the higher sense there can be but a single scientific method, 
which is fixed by the general laws of thought; but the special charac¬ 
ter of the various subject-matters of the individual sciences brings 
about special variations of that one method. 

The primary principle of the study of ancient art is that the work 
of fine art shall be treated and comprehended as what it is in itself. 
This sounds like a complete truism, yet no requirement is wont to be 
6o often forgotten as this. To comprehend the real aesthetic nature 
of a work of fine art, it is not enough to have philological, literary, 
historical knowledge, taste and appreciation for poetry and other 
arts, but there is needed also a special insight into the nature of fine 
art and familiarity with the problems peculiar to that art. But this, 
on the contrary, has evidently often been wanting, and not to petty 
students but to talented scholars, since so much that is alien has been 
read into the ancient works of art, and their true content and meaning 
mistaken. Thus students have construed poetic thoughts into many a 
Greek vase-drawing, which have a simply corrupting effect on appre¬ 
ciation, instead of understanding them out of the aesthetic conditions 
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of unfolding artistic impulses. And how much that is inartistic have 
they interpreted into antique statues! — beginning with Winckcl- 
mann. who saw in the Apollo Belvedere the picture of the moment 
after the slaying of the python — up to the scholars of our day. 

Another principle of the method of our science is that every type 
of specimen shall be dealt with according to its characteristic quality, 
that its peculiar conditions shall first be known before the elucida¬ 
tion of a particular object is begun. Against this principle too many 
have sinned. The Greek vase-pictures, for instance, and the Greek 
votive reliefs, the tomb-sculpture, the coins and gems, are such unlike 
types of objects that for each one of them the standard is given by 
another point of view. 

An especial difficulty, however, is presented by the existing works 
in statuary. For these are only to a slight extent original works, 
and unfortunately the less important part, the greater number being 
copies of late periods of the antique. Here the same conditions hold 
as for the literary works of the ancients which exist in transcripts. 
First all extant copies must be assembled, and out of these it must be 
determined what has really come down to us. That is the same thing 
which in philology is called the "recension” of manuscripts. Then 
follows what is there designated as"emendntion the reconstruction 
of the lost model, which can come only through conjecture and hypo¬ 
thesis with the help of imagination. As in philology his conjecture 
is the best who has most perfect mastery of the language and gram¬ 
mar. just so in archaeology he can most unerringly and correctly 
reconstruct a lost plastic model from the extant copies who has the 
profoundcst knowledge of the plastic forms of the antique and their 
"grammar.” To the superficial view all conjectures seem alike 
hypothetical; in reality they are tremendously different in value, 
according to the powers of the originators. 

Archaeology has only lately recognized and begun to fulfill her 
function with respect to the existing copies of the lost masterpieces 
of ancient sculpture. She was encouraged thereto bv the progress of 
modern technique, which first furnished, in photography, the means 
to compare with exactness the various existing but scattered copies, 
and thereby to establish the tradition. Earlier students had no 
adequate idea of this work, and contented themselves with assembling 
the examples which were fairly alike, without deciding whether they 
were copies or more or less free remodelings. In passing judgment 
on these it was usual to settle on a chance-selected copy. —and on 
its errors, — and. with the still undeveloped knowledge of the evolut ion 
of style of the special forms, the mistakes of the copyist were as¬ 
cribed to the original. We have now. no doubt, made progress in these 
matters; we are aware for instance, how mistaken it was of Brunn 
to base his analysis of the type of the Giustiniani Apollo only on the 
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Giustiniani exemplar, without citing at all the replica from the 
Baths of Caracalla; the former exemplar is one quite arbitrarily 
made over by the copyist, such as the thick eyelids, and it was just 
on those faulty traits, inserted by the copyist, that Brunn had 
based his analysis of the form, the result of which could not be 
otherwise than wrong. We now* easily see further how the same 
Brunn erred when he wished to see a characteristic of the glance of 
Hera in the eyes of that head of the so-called Farnese Hera, while 
we now see in the modeling simply a copy of that way of treating 
the eye which belonged to the period of the original. But this whole 
field, the reconstruction of the lost plastic masterpieces of the an¬ 
tique from the copies which have been preserved, is an excessively 
difficult one, and we know well that our study is here but in its 
beginnings. 

In general it appears to us that a thorough-going understanding 
of Greek art as it really was, is now for the first time dawning upon 
us, and we believe firmly in the future of our science and in its coming 
important development. The absolute worth of Greek art within 
the totality of the creations of the human mind comes more clearly 
and more strikingly to view, the interest and the joy in this unique 
beauty of the past are ever increasing, and still the eagerly pursued 
excavations bring daily fresh material. We may well describe classical 
archaeology as a scion of the great tree of human knowledge, youth¬ 
ful indeed, but lusty and full of the promise of sturdy growth. 
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By the term “ classical art,” as used in the language of thisCongress, 
I understand Greek art and what is commonly called Roman art, 
which is mainly late Greek art on Roman soil. The history of each 
great branch of this art — architecture, painting, and sculpture — 
presents problems which might profitably be here discussed. Thus in 
the fiejd of architecture we might take up the origins of the Doric and 
Ionic orders, or the question as to how much of what we are accus¬ 
tomed to think of as characteristic of Roman architecture — its use 
of arches, vaults, and domes, its combination of the arch with the 
decorative column and entablature, its treatment of architectural 
details and ornaments — was borrowed from Greek architecture as it 
existed in Alexandria, in Antioch, and in other flourishing centres of 
late Greek civilization. In the field of painting an attempt might 
be made to explain on what evidence and by what methods may 
be conjured up some shadowy semblance of the works of the great 
painters of the fifth and fourth centuries b. c.; or, under the stimu¬ 
lus of a recent essay,* to consider the extent of the originality in 
design and in technique displayed by the extant frescoes of the 
Roman imperial period. 


Clearly, however, it would be unwise, within the limits of a single 
address, to include matters so various, and I have therefore chosen 
to confine myself to a single branch of Greek art, namely, sculpture. 

\N hat would an ideal history of Greek sculpture be? Suppose that 
a man equipped with the highest native capacity for the task and 
with the best training attainable at the present day had sources of 
knowledge as complete for the Greek period as for the nineteenth 
century of our era, what manner of history would he produce? What- 

w T k , mi f ‘ COnUin '~ and that mi sht be much, - it 

r»™ , ■ \ C ^ ear y and UEI!Ueslionab 'y tha general qualities 

characteristic of Greek sculpture in each successive phase of its 

development, the distinctive features of each great local school, and 

1 Wickhoff, Roman Art (translated by Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 
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the individual styles of numerous artists great and small. The reader 
would learn to know Myron, Phidias and Polyclitus, Scopas, Prax¬ 
iteles and Lysippus, more fully and certainly than we can know 
Donatello and Michelangelo. The influence of each of these great 
masters upon his fellow sculptors, his pupils and successors, would be 
disclosed. And scores of other sculptors of varying degrees of genius 
would receive adequate treatment. All this of course would be done 
with the help of illustrations, which would present to the eye a long 
gallery of statues and reliefs, each piece complete in form and color 
as when it left the master’s hand. 

How far we are from possessing any such history of Greek sculpture 
as this every beginner knows. Of the necessary materials for such 
a work only a small fraction exists. Instead of full and authoritative 


literary documents we have the brief and unintelligent summary com¬ 
piled by the elder Pliny, the scattered notices in Pausanias and other 
writers, chiefly of Roman imperial date, — notices often vague, and 
only in the rarest cases penetrating and precise, — and finally some 
hundreds of inscriptions giving names of sculptors, occasionally with 
one or two additional particulars, but mostly referring to works of 
which not a vestige remains. However, as literary documents arc 
of only minor importance to the historian of art, our poverty in this 
matter could be made light of, were the works themselves preserved 
to tell their story to one skilled to decipher it. But in truth the actual 
remains of the finest Greek sculpture are exceedingly scanty. Of 
grave reliefs and votive reliefs and sculptures used as decorations for 
temples and mausoleums we have, to be sure, a great many, though 
in a mutilated condition. But of independent sculptures in the round, 
such as statues of divinities, of athletes, statesmen, and men of let¬ 
ters, we have from the best period very few. The masterpieces on 
which the fame of the greatest sculptors rested are without exception 
lost and we are fortunate when one of them can be identified in a 
copy or copies of Roman date. Copies, in fact, executed during the 
century preceding and the two centuries following the beginning of 
the Christian Era, constitute a large part of our monumental testi¬ 
mony to the history of Greek sculpture. That we have them is the 
chief reason why we know the art of Polyclitus or Praxiteles more 
fully than we may hope to know the art of Polygnotus or A P e,, * s . 

The historian of Greek sculpture, having these materials at h s 
disposal, ought to base his views as to the artistic style or s } 
a given time and place primarily upon extant original wor 
time and place, including every class of artistic remains, sculp, 
tures, paintings, coins, gems. — in short , all surviving pro “ c 3 
'""hie and plastic arts. Into the framework thus obtained he must 
fit" those lost works which he re-creates in imagination from copies. 
Where trustworthy evidence fails, as it often does, he must perforce 
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make large use of hypothesis, and, however cautious his tempera¬ 
ment, he can hardly fail at times to confound plausible hypothesis 
with well-established fact. 

If this meant that we arc doomed to endless, unprogressive guess¬ 
work. it would be discouraging indeed. Fortunately nothing of the 
sort is true. The advance which during the last hundred years has 
been made in the understanding of the history of Greek sculpture has 
been enormous, and is going on at the present day with accelerated 
speed. This advance comes about in part through the constant acces¬ 
sion of new materials. Even literary documents come to light, like 
the fragment of a list of Olympian victors ' found in Egypt and first 
published in 1899, which has supplied us with valuable dates in 
the careers of Pythagoras, Myron, and Polyclitus. New sculptors' 
inscriptions continue to be discovered. And above all. the stock of 
known sculptures is augmented each year by pieces which had been 
hidden underground or sometimes even at the bottom of the sea. 
Herein is one of the great, exciting compensations to the student of 
Greek art. Every fresh discovery makes a problem. The new thing 
must be studied and assigned to its proper place. It may become the 
starting-point for a new set of hypotheses, and so lead to an extensive 
readjustment of views previously entertained as to the history of 
Greek art. 

To this accession of new material there must come an end. and that 
end cannot be very far off. But the study of old material is only 
less fruitful than the acquisition of new, and it is hard to foresee a 
time when discoveries can no longer be made with the materials in 
hand. 

Something has already been said of the part which the study of 
copies plays in our reconstruction of the history of Greek sculpture. 
Your attention is now invited to some of the more general questions 
which that study involves. I realize as fully as any one that art-criti¬ 
cism, to be profitable, must be exercised on the actual object. Abstract 
discussions are likely not only to be dull, but also to miss the essential 
point. Yet I venture to hope that a few considerations may be worth 
putting forward, even without the help of visible illustrations. 

To begin with, we need a working theory as to how these copies 
were made. We know that in the Roman imperial period, to which 
they chiefly belong, the practice of taking casts from statues, or at 
least from bronze statues, was in use. Casts are easily multiplied 
and easily transported, and from a cast or casts a workman or work¬ 
men, in the same or different parts of the empire, could make any 
number of copies in bronze or marble, agreeing with the original in 
dimensions and in all principal features. But the opinion has recently 
' GronfeU Hunt. Ozyrhynchus Papyri, part n. no. ccxxii. 
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been urged 1 with great force that the taking of casts from marble 
sculptures was impracticable, for the simple reason that Greek mar¬ 
ble sculptures were always more or less painted, and the process of 
making a mould would have injured the coloring. Hence it is inferred 
that we must draw a sharp line of distinction between two classes of 
reproductions. On the one hand, from originals of bronze we have 
copies, in which a high degree of fidelity may be presumed; on the 
other hand, from originals of marble, and, it may be added, of gold 
and ivory, we have imitations, whose trustworthiness is much less. 
Thus, — so the inference runs, — while we may form a fair idea of 
the bronze Discus-thrower of Myron or the bronze Doryphorus 
of Polyclitus, we cannot know, except vaguely, the gold and ivory 
Hera of Polyclitus or the marble Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 

Here is a matter deserving serious consideration. Yet the distinc¬ 
tion is perhaps not so important as it at first appears. We have no 
assurance that the copies of bronze statues were always or even 


usually made from casts, although that is possible. And even if they 
were, it must be remembered that the possession of a cast, while 
it made fidelity in the copy possible, did not by any means necessitate 
fidelity. On the other hand, Greek marble sculptures may in some 
instances by the Roman period have so far lost their coloring that no 
objection would be $clt to taking casts from them. And when this 
was not the case, it must often have been possible to make an accurate 
model in clay of a marble work, and from this model to make casts, 
as has recently been done for one of the archaic female figures of the 
Athenian acropolis. It is conceivable also that a copy was sometimes 
based upon drawings made in the presence of the original and perhaps 
accompanied by measurements. However it was done, it is certain 
that copies much too faithful to have been executed from memory 
were often made from marble originals. Thus in a caryatid of the 
Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican we have a Roman copy of one of the 
caryatids of the south porch of the Erechthcum, in fact, of the particu¬ 
lar one which was removed by Lord Elgin and which now stands m 
the British Museum. Again, there are numerous cases where a work 
of relief sculpture in marble exists in two or more copies^ lake 
for example the relief representing Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes. 
Whether the Naples example is the actual original or not, the original, 
as of all such works, was certainly of marble. And in spite of the great 
inferiority of the Villa Albani example, and the still greater inferiority 
of the Louvre example, to that in Naples, the differences are no 
greater than we often find between different copies of a bronze statue. 
Now it is true that no amount of resemblance between copies a or< s 
absolute proof of their resemblance to a lost original. It may con¬ 
ceivably be that all derive from a single copy, and that an inexact 
» S. Reinach, Revue archtologuiut. 1900, n, p. 384 ff. 
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one. Yet on the whole n high degree of resemblance, especially 
between copies in marble from marble, is reassuring. It shows that 
fairly faithful reproductions were possible and were worth while. 
And, to conclude this matter, it does not seem necessary to regard 
with much more distrust the copies made from marble than those 
made from bronze. 

Another question may be introduced at this point, although logic¬ 
ally it belongs rather at the end than at the beginning of the discus¬ 
sion. The practice of copying Greek sculptures of the fifth, fourth, 
and third centuries n. c., is abundantly attested for the Roman 
imperial period. May we then assume that all Roman copies go back 
to Greek originals of good period, or must we consider the possibility 
that some of them represent originals created at Rome in the first 
century b. c., or later? Certainly we must consider the possibility. 
In a copying age there is no reason why the new should not be copied 
as well as the old, provided the new is in demand. Such demand did 
exist for portraits of the Roman emperors, and we accordingly find 
actual duplicates, though hardly so often as one would expect, in 
our stock of imperial portraits. Thus the famous head of the young 
Augustus in the Vatican agrees in all essentials with one less well 
known in the British Museum, and a repulsive but powerful portrait 
of Caracalla is preserved in several substantially identical copies. 
But there is no clear case of an ideal creation of Roman date attaining 
to the honors of reproduction. To be sure, this statement may not 
pass unchallenged. A few years ago numbers of statues existing in 
two or more repetitions, such as the marble Artemis from Pompeii, 
the bronze Apollo with the lyre from the same place, the “Venus 
Genetrix,” so-called, and the nude youth made by Stephanus, were 
commonly regarded as works of an archaistic school, whose founder 
was supposed to be Pasiteles, a Greek sculptor working in Rome in 
the earlier half of the first century b. c. This hypothesis of a Pasite- 
lean school, which has been compared to the group of the “ Naza- 
renes” in Germany and to that of the pre-Raphaelites in England, 
and whose productions have been supposed to be works of consider¬ 
able originality and popularity, has now been generally abandoned. 
Yet it still has adherents in England. Thus our best English hand¬ 
book of Greek sculpture 1 defends the name of Venus Genetrix, 
regarding the statue so called in the Louvre and its replicas as copied 
from the cult-image made by Arcesilaus for the temple of Venus 
erected by Julius Casar. But as the same authority holds that “ the 
type, in its general character, dates from an earlier age,” the differ¬ 
ence between this view and that which regards the statues in question 
as copied directly from a fifth-century original is not, after all, very 
great. Similarly with regard to the athlete of Stephanus. According 
1 E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, sect. 78. 
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to one view this is simply one of several copies of an early fifth-century 
bronze statue. It is not the best copy, and its singular proportions 
may be due to arbitrary modification of the original. According to the 
other view, this work, while greatly influenced by the style of the 
fifth century, is essentially a new creation, not necessarily of Ste- 
phanus himself, but perhaps of Pasiteles, or at any rate of about his 
time. Under all the circumstances of the case the former hypothesis 
appears to me far more probable. But the side which we choose to 
take in the controversy does not greatly affect our Conception of 
fifth-century art, though it does make considerable difference in our 
estimate of the artistic conditions in Rome in the first century b. c. 
And even if we allow an exception or two, it will still remain true 


that in dealing with copies, excepting portraits of Roman emperors 
and one or two other Roman personages, we are dealing in the vast 
majority of cases with reproductions of much earlier originals. 

Let us now suppose that we are studying a piece of sculpture which 
we suspect of being a copy and which we wish to assign to its proper 
historical place. If we are equipped for the task, that is to say, if we 
are endowed with good powers of observation and are extensively 
acquainted with the monuments of Greek art, we shall of course 
inevitably form a theory on the subject at the outset. But realizing 
the fallibility of any copy, we shall search through the existing stock 
of antiques for duplicates of the work under consideration. If there 
are any, they must all be taken into account, just as all the manu¬ 
scripts of an ancient author must be taken into account in the 
attempt to reconstitute his original text. Let us suppose to begin 
with, that we find one or more such duplicates, agreeing with the first 
piece in all principal features. Obviously either one of the number is 
the original and the others are copies from it, or all are alike copies 
of a lost original. The former alternative is possible enough in the 
abstract, and there are some cases where it is actually held, i m0 ™ 
less confidently, by one or more archaeologists. The cases, howe e , 
where it may be considered practically certain are extreme y . 
In general no one of the duplicates has any claim to being reg 
as the original. All are alike copies. But copies arc giver. to_ varying 
among themselves according to the varying ski an ® . 

ness of the copyists. No one of them, even though ar^Ucally ou- 
rank the others, can be safely trusted to repro uce 
than they every detail of the original. Hence they mus . a be di , 
gently compared, in the hope of divining from t eir , • a | 

Lny the pMo.yp., In .hi, ‘ 

cedure, such as deciding by a majority vote of th * acu , of 

do. There must be a divinatory instinct. But at * i(s 

divination, however sure it may be of itself, cannot 5 and carries 
results upon others. Its operation often seems ar y, 
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no conviction save to docile disciples. And if this is the case when we 
are comparing two or more slightly varying copies, how much greater 
is the danger when our search for duplicates proves unsuccessful and 
we are left with but the single representative! Yet in spite of all 
difficulties and perils the serious student cannot shirk the problem. 
He must form his mental picture of the lost original as best ho may, 
and reveal it to others as clearly as possible. If he succeeds in winning 
the approval of expert opinion, his view has attained to as much 
certainty as the nature of the subject admits. 

Thus far we have been supposed to be dealing either with a single 
copy or with two or more substantially identical copies. But tin- 
case is by no means always so simple. Often we find, besides a num¬ 
ber of copies essentially similar to one another, one or more variants, 
or in other words pieces so far like the agreeing copies that they can¬ 
not be wholly independent, yet so far unlike that they cannot in any 
strict sense be identified with them. The most obvious explanation 
of such n variant is that the sculptor who executed it was simply 
modifying the same Greek original which is represented also by more 
exact reproductions. In one case he may have worked from memory 
and his divergences from the original may not have been intentional. 
In another case he may have had an exact copy before him and may 
have deliberately adapted it to some purpose of his own. No one 
doubts that this explanation, in one or other of its forms, is often 
applicable. Every one makes free use of it. Yet a different explan¬ 
ation is sometimes possible and is sometimes preferred. What I have 
called a variant may itself be a faithful copy of a lost Greek original, 
so that we are led back to two closely related Greek originals, pro¬ 
duced by the same sculptor or by two different sculptors, one of whom 
in some way influenced the other. For example, there is at Mantua a 
coarsely executed marble figure of a Muse, holding in her right hand 
a tragic mask. This statue, while it has no known duplicates, iscloscly 
similar in pose and drapery to the caryatids of the Erechtheum. In 
view of this similarity it was seriously proposed 1 a few years ago to 
treat the Mantuan figure as a copy of a Greek work of about 400 b. o. 
But really it seems most improbable that a Greek sculptor in the 
flourishing period of artistic activity, in seeking to create a Muse, 
should have imitated so closely figures used as architectural supports, 
however admirable, or vice i vrsa. And I am glad to say that the 
author of the suggestion retracted it 2 not long after in favor of the 
common-sense view that the Mantuan Muse is nothing but an adapt¬ 
ation of one of the caryatid figures by a late and clumsy sculptor. 

A better example is afforded by the Farnese Diadumcnus in the 
British Museum. Of this statue again there are no duplicates; in 

1 Arndt, Photographische Eimelau/nahmen aniiker Sculptures Text, no. 9. 

Arndt, op. ctf., no. 257. 
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sense it stands alone. Yet it can hardly be dissociated altogether 
from those other Diadumenus figures which are believed on good 
grounds to be copied from a work of Polyclitus. The similarity in 
motive goes so far as to make probable some close interdependence. 
How then are the facts to be interpreted? Two theories are possible, 
as in the previous case: either the Farnese Diadumenus is the work of 
a sculptor of Roman date, a work based upon the famous statue 
of Polyclitus, but so far modified as to attest considerable originality 
on the sculptor’s part; or it is a copy of a Greek work of about 
Polyclitus’s time, perhaps an Attic work which Polyclitus saw and 
whose motive lie borrowed and adapted. The question, it will be 
seen, like that of a Pasitelean archaizing school, is chiefly a question 
of the amount and kind of originality which may be assumed for the 
sculptors of the Roman imperial period. Certainly an age which 
produced works of such merit as the reliefs of the Ara Pacis, of the 
Arch of Titus, and of the Beneventine Arch of Trajan, was not 
wholly deficient in artistic originality. But it must be admitted 
that for the precise kind of originality which would be implied by 
the creation of the Farnese Diadumenus out of Polyclitean and other 
fifth-century suggestions our knowledge of the Roman period does 
not afford irrefutable evidence. The question is one on which seri¬ 


ous students must for the present agree to differ. 

The most ambitious historians of Greek sculpture are not content 
with placing a lost original, divined from a copy or copies, in its 
proper place and period. They would fain go farther and assign each 
work, or at least each important work, to the individual master 
who produced it, whether known to us by name or not. As slight 
external helps in this task, they have the scanty literary notices 
referred to at the outset of this address, but in the main they are 
obliged to rely upon the qualities of the works themselves. Here 
there is a temptation to apply the method pursued with so much 
zeal and confidence by Morelli and his followers m the field of Italian 
painting, the method which in discriminating artist from artist 
makes large use of little-noticed details, such as conformation of 
eye or ear. But the data presented to the student of Greek art are 
hardly comparable to those presented to the studen o 
art. of the Renaissance. In the latter field we have sufficiently «eU 
authenticated original works upon which to base our 
of the personal styles of the different masters, and from this sure 
foundation we may proceed to recognize other crea^ions _ * 

But in the former field this sure foundation is almo ^ . 

lacking. With the fewest exceptions we are limited to merecopies. 
Now the broad features of a work of art, such as pose, pr P , 

disposition of drapery, survive in the better sort o copies; J>ut the 
minutiae upon which we are tempted to rely m t 
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guish master from master — form of tear-duct, of ear-lobule, or 
whatever it be — may be due to the copyists and therefore valueless 
for the purpose desired. Indeed, the subjection of these inconspicu¬ 
ous details to the law of habit, which makes them useful as identi¬ 
fying marks, renders it unlikely that they would be reproduced 
save in copies of superlative accuracy; and copies of superlative 
accuracy are unfortunately very rare. Hence that method of con- 
noisseurship which examines, as one means toward recognizing the 
individual master, the treatment of inconspicuous details must bo 
regarded as largely inapplicable in dealing with Roman copies, or at 
least as of dubious probative force. 

Again, the problem of recognizing, whether in originals or copies, 
the works of a single master is not merely the problem of recognizing 
decisive similarities. An artist’s productions may vary greatly in 
different periods of his career, or even in one and the same period. 
If we are trying with our bits of evidence to make out the achieve¬ 
ments and so the personal style of a great Greek sculptor, we need 
a theory as to the limits of the variation which we may in reason 
attribute to him. IIow are we to form such a theory? Judgments 
on this point commonly have an air of a priori dogmatism. Some 
one proposes to attribute two works to the same artist. The objector 
says, “No. The differences between the two arc too great.” No 
proof is offered, but such a verdict, in spite of its air of intuitive 
certainty, is doubtless derived more or less consciously from one’s 
knowledge of art and artists generally in the past and in the present. 
Now I think that what is needed is a more thorough-going study 
directed to this very point. The work of artists of modern times 
lends itself to the purpose. Only when we have satisfied ourselves 
as to the widest limits of variation shown by any one of them are 
we in a position to form so much as a legitimate guess ns to whether 
two Greek works are too unlike to have been conceived by a single 
brain and executed by a single hand. 

Let me illustrate. There exist in Dresden two closely similar 
Athena figures, one headless, the other with head partially pre¬ 
served. By combining, on the strength of convincing proof, a head 
in Bologna with the headless Dresden figure, and by supplying what 
else is missing in one from the other, two complete and substantially 
identical statues have been won. 1 It is argued that in these we possess 
copies of the Athena Lemnia of Phidias. Certainly the original 
must have been a work of extraordinary merit and one of the Phidiac 
age and school. There is some literary evidence, based chiefly upon 
the absence of a helmet from the head, for believing it to be by 
Phidias himself. While this external evidence is far from satisfactory, 
it appears to me to establish a considerable probability that the 

' Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, p 4 ff 
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work, whether it be the Lemnia or not, — a point I would waive as of 
little consequence, — is at any rate by Phidias. But the objection is 
raised 1 that the type of face is so different from the type of face of 
the Athena Parthenos of Phidias, known to us from unquestionable, 
though poor, copies, as to throw the gravest doubt on the proposed 
attribution. The difference does seem great: in the Parthenos a 
broad face with full cheeks and cheerful look, in the other a narrow 
oval face with sober, even severe expression. Can we suppose that 
one artist conceived and presented to his countrymen the same 
goddess in two aspects so unlike? Casting about for guidance here, I 
can think of nothing better than to examine the sculptured Madonnas 
of Michelangelo to see how far they agree among themselves in type 
of face. As a result I find between the circular relief in the Bargello, 


with its comparatively broad face and untroubled look, and the 
Bruges Madonna, with its narrow face and solemn expression, both 
of them productions of Michelangelo’s early period, a difference 
which to me seems as great as we are obliged to suppose between the 
original Athena Parthenos and the original of the Bologna head 
under discussion. If my estimate be just, then there is surely no 
insuperable difficulty on this score in accepting the original of the 
Dresden statues as the work of Phidias. 

Take another specific problem of a similar nature to the last, a 
problem which has only recently come into the forefront of interest 
and which for this reason deserves to be treated somewhat more 
fully. For fifty years and more until the other day, a marble statue 
in the Vatican representing an apoxyomenus, that is, an athlete 
scraping himself with a strigil, has been universally regarded as an 
excellent copy of a bronze statue by Lysippus and as giving us our 
most trustworthy knowledge of that sculptor’s style. This supposed 
knowledge has come to be a corner-stone in the history of Greek art. 
With our proneness to accept “what is believed always,everywhere, 
and by all," many of us had probably until lately not taken the 
trouble to scrutinize critically the evidence on which the identification 
depends. Let us look at it. Lysippus made an apoxyomenus * Inch 
was carried to Rome, was set up by Marcus Agnppa in front of h 
Thermic, and was there much admired. These facts d ° ca [ilrf 
far, for the subject was no uncommon one and we P“ “ 
description of the treatment of it by Lys.ppus. But the marble 
statue in question exhibits a system of bodily propor 10 
different from that of Polyclitus and agreeing with the valuable, 
though inadequate, indications afforded by Pliny regarding the 
innovations introduced by Lysippus. On reflection, however ne 
see that the agreement does not really clinch the ma 


' Robinson, Catalogue of Casts of 
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it only proves that the original of the apoxyomonus of the Vatican is 
not earlier than Lysippus; it does not prove that it is not later. 
But here other considerations come in. more difficult to weigh in the 
balances, but perhaps more influential in determining our opinion. 
We have copies, one of them certified by an inscription, of another 
work of Lysippus, a Heracles leaning upon his club, and it seems as 
if the apoxyomonus fitted in very well with that. Moreover it has 
been thought that in pose and in details of modeling this statue is 
such as might be expected from the greatest sculptor of the age of 
Alexander, a sculptor whom it is permissible, if not obligatory, to 
regard as at least twenty years younger than Praxiteles. It has been 
thought that what we know or guess of other sculptures of the age 
of Alexander and later can be brought into intelligible relation to 
the apoxyomonus, considered as Lysippcan. And as not the least 
potent argument, there has been the feeling that this statue is too 
fine to be the work of some nameless or obscure sculptor of post- 
Lysippoan date. 

These considerations would probably still continue to seem sufficient 


to every one, had not a new claimant for Lysippcan authorship made 
its appearance, with credentials which have carried conviction far 
and wide. I refer to the marble statue of Agias 1 found some ten 
years ago at Delphi. This is one of a group or rather a row of eight 
statues, representing eight members of a Pharsalian family, the 
family of one Daochus, tetrarch of Thessaly, who set them up soon 
after the battle of Chwroncia (338 n. c.). The pedestal bore inscrip¬ 
tions, mostly metrical, giving the names of the persons represented, 
but no sculptors' signatures. Some of the statues, and above all the 
Agias, appeared from the first to the fortunate discoverer to exhibit 
the style of Lysippus. The matter entered a new stage in 1000, with 
the publication, 2 accompanied by an acute commentary, of a frag¬ 
mentary inscription from Plmrsalus, all but identical with the one 
engraved at Delphi below the statue of Agias, but with the important 
addition of the name of Lysippus as sculptor. There was then a statue 
of Agias by Lysippus at Pharsalus. Of this statue, presumably of 
bronze, nothing further is directly known, but it is inferred on 
reasonable grounds that it was one of a series identical in subjects 
with the series at Delphi and probably set up a little earlier So far 

n f°u° d '- ThC " CXt S,CP iS ‘° infer that ,hc “"signed marble Agios at 
AS, ,S r a . Con ' cn 'TO“"d trustworthy copy of the bron 2 e 
Z L K yS,pP “ s at Phntsalus, and this inference has been promptly 
accepted by ieadmg archaeologists. German. French, and English. 

onarZ 'fTT* ° f doubt or P rote3t ' *° far as I know, from any 
quarter. But whereas some who speak with authority have regarded 
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the Agios and the apoxyomenus as harmonious productions of a 
single artist, and as in fact confirming each other’s claims to Lysip- 
pean authorship, another view is that the apoxyomenus shows such 
fundamental differences from the Agias and from other undisputedly 
fourth-century works that it must not only be denied to Lysippus, 
but be assigned to a post-Lysippean date. The argument is summed 
up in these sentences: “The feet are in the case of the apoxyomenus 
a feature which can scarcely be reconciled with a fourth-century 
origin. If we compare them with the foot of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
we shall find not merely a difference of school, but a difference so 
deep that it must show a different date. And can another work of 
the fourth century be found which shows the mastery of anatomy, 
and the precision in the rendering of detail, which we find in the 


apoxyomenus?” 1 

But, after all. why should we regard the Agias of Delphi as Lysip- 
pean? The Thessalian tetrarch resident in Pharsalus decides to set 
up in his own city bronze statues representing earlier members of 
his family and himself, and for this series he engages the talent 
of the foremost sculptor in bronze of the day, and perhaps that of 
others. At the same time or later he decides to set up at Delphi 
marble statues representing the same persons. That he should 
use the same metrical epigrams for the two series is natural and 
appropriate. But is there any reason why the two sets of figures 
should look exactly alike? None, that I can see. The earlier members 
of the series, including the Agias, must probably be imaginary 
portraits, and I eannot suppose that any Greek would compare two 
sets of imaginary portraits in places separated by a journey of several 
days to see whether they agreed, or that he would be in the le 
surprised or disconcerted if he should happen to notice discrepancy 
If it were a eommon practice of the time to make exact copies of 
statues, then, indeed, it would be the most economical and "light 
be the most natural thing to have the bronze statues copied in 
marble. But in spite of what Pliny says about the '"ven°nb) 
Lysistratus, brother of Lysippus, of the art of 
statues, there is no good reason to think that exact copying was 

common in Lysippus’s day; indeed, some would go naochus 

that it was not practiced at all. Therefore, I think hat Daochus 
would give the commission for the Delphian senes, n u R u: tua ii v 
and his associates, but to a sculptor or sculptors ^o habitualb 
worked in marble, not hampering them with ric , would 
relationship of their work to the other senes. 
be likelv or not to be dominated by the influence o y PP ’ 

!£*.»7 ■ T' fa 

been exclusively in bronze. At all e^nis, u- 

• P. Gardner. Journal of Hellenic Studit*. 1903, p. 130. 
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make the Agias our basis for determining the personal style of 
Lysippus. 

What is certain, then, is that, in the Agias of Delphi we have a 
marble statue contemporary with Lysippus, and the question recurs 
whether, in view of its qualities and those of other works of the time 
known to us in originals or in copies, we are forced to assign the 
apoxyomenus to a post-Lysippean date. As in the case of Phidias 
we faced the question, how wide a range of variation is possible to 
a single artist, so here we face the question, how wide a range of 
variation is possible to different artists living at the same time and 
under the same general conditions. For my own part, I am disposed 
to think that there is no fatal objection to believing that Lysippus, 
whom I regard as belonging to a younger generation than Praxiteles, 
was himself the creator of those innovations which mark the apoxy¬ 
omenus off from the Agias. And I am confirmed in this opinion when 
it is pointed out to me how far Leonardo da Vinci was in advance of 
Lorenzo di Credi, who was actually by seven years Leonardo’s 
junior. 


Finally, some one may ask, “Is all this painful balancing of 
probabilities worth while? Why pursue this difficult path toward 
a dubious end? Why not take each remnant of classic art for just 
what it is in itself, enjoying it according to its merits, and not tor¬ 
menting ourselves with trying to establish its relations to other 
existent or non-existent things?” Perhaps these questions take us 
beyond the proper bounds of the subject prescribed for this address. 
Nevertheless, I beg leave to say in answer that I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the point of view which prompts such questions. 
For the great multitude of cultivated people the important thing 
is to know and appreciate works of art, rather than to understand 
their history. A knowledge of the history of Greek sculpture is no 
more necessary to an enjoyment of the Elgin marbles than a know¬ 
ledge of the history of music is necessary to an enjoyment of a 
symphony by Beethoven. There is reason to fear that in academic 
teaching the historical side of the study of art is disproportionately 
emphasized. But that detailed and comparative scrutiny upon 
which a knowledge of the history of art rests ought not to stifle the 
power of enjoyment. Rather it ought to make enjoyment richer and 
deeper. Moreover the intellect has its rights, as well as the esthetic 

Wnn k* 18 \ eg ? timate * yes ' "' ith some an Operative, desire to 
know what can be known of the conditions, material and spiritual, 

that gave birth to immortal works of art. But let us not forget that 
what gwes dignity to this study is the power of the work of art to 
s r the emotions to divert, console, inspire. If we forget that, our 
study is barren of its chief reward. 
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(.Hall 7. September 22. 3 p. m.) 

Chairman: Mr. Charles F. McKim. New York City. 

Speakers: Professor C. Enlart, University of Paris. 

Professor Alfred D. F. Hamlin, Columbia University. 
Secretary: Mr. Guy Lowell, boston. Mass. 


Thf. Chairman of the Section of Modern Architecture, Mr. Charles 
F. Me Kim, of New York City, spoke as follows: 

“The unexampled opportunity offered our profession by this 
international congress to meet and hear a great number of eminent 
men of learning from all parts of the world, and to do honor to our 
distinguished guests, has drawn us together to-day. The tribute you 
make by your presence is abundant proof of your interest, at a time 
when the demands of professional practice arc both numerous and 
imperative. It is eminently fit and proper that one of the divisions 
of this great congress should be devoted to architecture; not only is 
this true, but we are highly fortunate to be assembled here in a com¬ 
munity whose splendid spirit of progress in recent years has placed 
it in the front rank of cities in the march of public improvement. 

“ Under these circumstances. I deem it a high privilege and pleasure 
to be permitted to welcome you to this session on 'Modern Archi¬ 
tecture.’ Architecture is the oldest of the arts. Its principles were 
developed early in the history of the race. Its laws were formulated 
long before the Christian Era, and its most exquisite flowers bloomed 
under the skies that fostered the production of beauty. An era of 
uncqualed material and industrial prosperity throughout the coun¬ 
try, together with a better understanding on the part of our builders, 
has brought to us great opportunities. But we should realize that 
great opportunities demand thorough training, that confidence comes 
not from inspiration, but from knowledge, that the architect who 
would build for the ages to come must have training of the ages that 
are gone. He must be faithful to the present, mindful of the future, 
and yet not separated from the past. I think we may say of our Muse 
what, in his recent tribute to Columbia, Bishop Greer said on the 
occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that uni¬ 
versity: 

" She journeys on, o’er that lonely steep, the hinder foot still firmer." 



RELATIONS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE TO THE STUDY 
OF OTHER PERIODS OF THE ART 


BY CAMILLE ENLART 


(Translated from the French by Mr. F. P. Keppel, of Columbia University ) 

[Camille Enlart. Professor of Comparative History of Architecture, University 
of Paris; and Director of the Collection of the Trocadtfro.] 


I shall endeavor to present a rapid review of the evolution of the 
study of the architectural history of the Middle Ages and of the 
present condition of this study, so far as it relates to France. It is 
essentially a modern science. Nothing, however, is so modern as not 
to have its roots in the past, and from the sixteenth century on, there 
were those who were interested in the monuments of the Middle Ages: 
in particular, their beauties had appealed to two scholarly architects, 
Philibert dc l’Orme, who recommended the work of the old masters 
in architecture as models of construction; and Jacques Androuet 
du Cerceau, who made a collection of relevts “of the most excellent 
buildings of France.” However, the whole point of view of the artists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries rendered the Middle Ages 
utterly unintelligible to them: the historians alone studied the period, 
and in their study, so far as the records show us, the fine arts played 
but a small part. Two celebrated scholars, Peiresc, who died in 1637, 
and Gaiguidres, who died in 1715, made collections of drawings of 
those monuments which relate to the history of France; and from 
1729 to 1733 the Benedictine Convent of Montfaucon published 
a scries of engravings of the same kind of subjects under the title, 
Monuments of the French Monarchy. This work is, however, very 


imperfect. 

It would seem that the Abb 6 Le Boeuf, the historian of the Diocese 
of Paris, who died in 1760, regarded our monuments with less scorn 
and with more just appreciation than did his contemporaries. His 
opinions regarding them were sufficiently definite to warrant him in 
assigning exact dates to the buildings, but no one took the trouble to 
gather together his lectures or his manuscript notes. 

To this unjust neglect of the art of the Middle Ages the Revolution 
added actual hate. Until then the buildings had been spared because 
of religious associations or out of respect for the ancient tern oria 
families, but now these memories became odious, and acts o va 
ism became matters of principle. However, there were ’ 

more thoughtful than their contemporaries, who interested the - 
solves in the monuments at this period: Alexandre lenotr obtained 
permission from the Convention to ereate a museum of Frcneh 
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architecture from debris gathered from all the edifices that had been 
sacked, and Millin went about through France, in order to sketch the 
most curious examples and to learn something about their history. 
He published his National Antiquities from 1790 to 1798, and in 
1792, an Englishman named Ducarel came over to study the subject, 
and published in England a book on the Norman edifices of France. 

The first really critical work was written in 1816 by a member of 
the Academic des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres, Emcric David. His 
History of French Sculpture shows a point of view astonishingly in 
advance of his time; and his work is so accurate and his references 
so clear that to-day one can hardly do more than change a few lines 
here and there. It must be added that this work could find no pub¬ 
lisher during the lifetime of its author. It did not appear until forty 
years after it was written; and while the great History of Art through 
its Architectural Monuments by Seroux d’Agincourt, published in 
1827, is a trustworthy effort, it is a work that in comparison to that 
of David seems very immature. The men who in 1795 had overturned 
the throne and the altar were in all matters of art most fervent 
believers, indeed, almost Ultramontanes. The doctrine of the infalli¬ 
bility of the Roman ideas in art in their eyes did not admit of the 
slightest discussion; the Restoration hardly modified their ideas. 
Chdteaubriand, however, discovered the poetry of the Gothic churches; 
and in general it was through the men of letters that the Middle Ages 
were already on the way toward being understood and appreciated, 
when, about 1830, the Romantic movement brought about freedom 
of thought in matters relating to art. 

Like all revolutions, the Romantic movement went too far, and it 
misunderstood the true nature of those principles whose beauty it 
had discovered; but it is not often that public opinion is conquered 
by just and well-balanced ideas. Public opinion was brought to 
appreciate the architecture of the Middle Ages by Victor Hugo and 
his school, and the official sanction of this worthy renaissance was 
the creation of the Commission on Historical Monuments in 1S38, 
and, in 1847, the establishment of VEcole dcs Charles, where a course 
in national archaeology was offered by the director, J. Quicherat. 
Through these institutions there has come about a logical and 
scholarly procedure in restorations and in the study of our edifices 
from the historical point of view. 

With regard to restorations: Just at this time the restoration of 
St. Denis had made it clear that a more serious study was absolutely 
necessary. The idea of restoring the glories of an edifice which 
summed up the annals of the French monarchy had been dear alike 
to Napoleon, to Louis XVIII, to Charles X, and to Louis Philippe. 
But each one of the three regimes had ignominiously failed to carry 
it out. The chief architect, Debret, made himself famous by his 
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mistakes. It was still believed with all seriousness that all that was 
necessary to do in order to imitate the Middle Ages was to make mis¬ 
takes in composition and in drawing, just as children think that they 
imitate a strange language when they make a jargon of discordant 
sounds. Never was so much money so maladroitly expended. All 
the ornaments of the facades were robbed of their character. The 
great bell-tower was in bad condition; the result of its rebuilding 
was its immediate collapse. 

To the architect J. B. Antoine de Lassus belongs the honor of 
having rediscovered the rules and the real spirit of Gothic art, and 
of applying them in the restoration of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
de Paris, which was completed by Viollet-le-Duc, and which is a real 
masterpiece. At the same time Lassus published the Album oj Villard 
de Honnecourt. It is a matter of great regret that this learned and 
artistic man should have worked so slowly and that his life was so 
short. Viollet-le-Duc, who was his collaborator and afterwards his 
successor, has eclipsed him; but although much more brilliant as a 
writer and much more productive, his restorations were not always 

so satisfactory as those of Lassus. 

While Victor Hugo was inflaming all imaginations with the art 
of the Middle Ages, of which he himself had, by the way, a most 
uncritical conception, there were other writers who were rendering 
serious services to its history. 

In 1828 Baron Taylor and Charles Nodier joined forces to publish 
the immense collection of the Voyages Pxtloresques el Romantxques 
dans Vancienne France, which contains some valuable information 
and a great number of beautiful and often very accurate lithographic 
drawings, precious to-day as witnesses of the condition of the great 


works at that time. t _ . T , . 

A very useful and reliable work was that of the Count Uon de 
Labord. In his researches relating to the history of the dukes o 
Burgundy published in 1849-50, he has set an excellent example 
the first of its kind — by showing what may be done for the history 
of art by a careful study of the earliest records. . , . 

It was for two men, Viollet-le-Duc and Qu.cherat, rcpc^ve^ to 
establish standards of taste and intelligence with regard “ ' 

of the Middle Ages, and accurate ideas as to its history and .* jchoI. ly 
method for its study. Quichcrat delivered erudite profesamd,lectures 
at l’Ecolc des Chartes to a picked body of experts. 
on the other hand, won the favor of the entire pubto 

magic of his expositions and deductions and t e inimitable 

he was able to present his ideas. He maintained ^ h inimitable 

eloquence that, however different might be Gree , 
is in no way inferior, either in structure or in beauty, and^that it is 
is in nu t neither original nor delicate, 

far superior to Roman art, which is neitner ong 
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Viollct-lo-Duc’s mind was too keen and too active for him not to pass 
on from this conclusion to theories for the reform of modern art. 
He proclaimed the necessity of a new style which should be as original 
and as logical as the Greek or the Gothic. It is, however, from the 
point of view of the archaeologist that one must judge him here, and 
one is compelled to admit two defects: in the first place he undertook 
too much to be able always to go back to the original sources in order 
to verify his data. In his admirable encyclopaedia of French archi¬ 
tecture are many errors as to details, corrected by M. Anthyme Saint- 
Paul in 1880. Happily these inaccuracies do not militate against the 
clarity and the justice of his admirable general ideas on the subject. 
In his restorations the same haste brings about the same defects, 
and here they are more serious; his confidence in the architectural 
principles which he deduced too often urged him to make his re¬ 
storations in a spirit that is dogmatic rather than historical: he 
rebuilt edifices as they should have been, instead of restoring them 
to what they actually had been. His disciples were beguiled by 
his example, with results that the historical student must deplore. 
Even worse, charmed as they were by the beauties of unity and logic. 
Viollet-le-Duc and his disciples often obliterated from buildings early 
repairs which might have been heterogeneous, but which had their 
own beauty, and which in any case were of historic value. 

Quicherat, on the contrary, was the apostle of truth rather than of 
beauty. He was too much of a skeptic to carry his preferences to the 
point of enthusiasm; too little a friend of the human race to permit 
himself to become a popularizer and proselyter; his spirit was not 
that of the artist, but that of the savant. Disregarding popular 
approval, he devoted his labor and his zeal to the attainment of 
historical accuracy. He was a patient analyzer, one who put all 
documents to the test of a most careful scrutiny, and who never 
generalized beyond the limits of prudence. He was the creator of 
an admirable school and method, both of them exerting a beneficent 
influence that is still felt. 

Possibly the essential difference in character of these two men, to 
whom we owe the education of the scholar and that of the artist 
in France, has had something to do with the antagonism which still 
exists between archaeologists and architects. 

Contemporary with these two masters, but much less important 
than they, one must place the well-known name of M. de Caumont. 
the popularizer par excellence of the archaeology of the Middle Ages. 
From 1830 to 1870, from the depths of his retreat in Normandy, he 
continued to exercise a most mischievous influence. May I be per¬ 
mitted to say that the reason that he succeeded in popularizing the 
subject is that his conception of it, in contrast to that of Viollet- 
le-Duc and Quicherat, was essentially a commonplace one? Thanks 
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to his Alphabet oj Archaeology , constantly reissued and revised from 
1830 to 1870, the archaeology of the Middle Ages had no longer 
any mysteries for the French cur6 or the chemist of the provincial 
town. It became the harmless pastime of the college student on his 
vacation; and, thanks to the foundation of the French Society of 
Archaeology, with its organ, the Bulletin Monumental, with its annual 
congresses and the reports presented at them, all the readers of the 
Alphabet came into touch with each other and were enabled to receive 
constantly, more or less regular instruction. Thus they learned to 
examine and pass judgment upon the architectural monuments in 
their neighborhood. When the congress came to them, caretakers and 
cur6s were happy and proud to appear for the occasion as learned 
men and to do the honors of their manor-houses or their churches; 
the buildings glittering with stained glass and coats of arms recently 


renovated and considerably embellished in the process. The work of 
De Caumont spread over a considerable surface, because it had prac¬ 
tically no depth; his book is essentially the work of a provincial, it 
was made from a study of the Norman monuments; and his horizon 
is limited in every direction. Never in all his life did a general idea, 
a philosophical conception, or a logical train of reasoning come to 
him. His work consists of a series of statements, sufficiently great in 
number to make possible the formulating of chronological rules. 

The matter was spread out with great regularity, and was then 
cut up just as one makes caramels. The divisions follow regular 
lines, the arbitrary limits of the centuries; as in geology, each period 
has a name. The definitions, like the names, arc based upon acci¬ 
dents of form without real bearing, and not upon principles, or 
upon forms that arc really generic and essential. 

Another popularizer, more intelligent than De Caumont, but an 
illogical thinker, was Didron. This man accomplished a great deal 
of work, and, in his Archaeological Annals, has left a monument o 
permanent value. He was an artist of taste, a painter on glass and 
a designer of bronzes; a merchant who was not averse to advertise¬ 
ment, but, at the same time, a man of considerable scholarship. His 
temperament was ardent and controversial; he was an eloquent 
denunciator of vandalism and a militant Catholic. While render¬ 
ing great services to medieval archaeology, he made three serious 
mistakes. Justly indignant as he was at certain restorations, but 
immoderate in his criticisms and not entirely free from preju< ice, 
he did his share in bringing about the antagonism between archaeo- 
logists and architects, an antagonism which is still a mis or une o 
both, and, above all, a misfortune to the monuments themselves. 

Didron was right in seeing in the art of the Middle Ages e expres¬ 
sion of Christian civilization, but he exaggerated this point of view 
to the extent of seeing nothing but heresy in the art of the Renaissance 
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and that of modern times. Lastly, it was through his influence 
that medieval art became closely interwoven with clericalism in the 
minds of very many people, with two very unfortunate results: the 
creation of a nondescript nco-Gothic art, exaggerated by mys¬ 
ticism (of this, the work of Didron himself furnishes some of the 
earliest models) and, secondly, a distrust of medieval art on the part 
of the non-clerical public. 

Along with these influential men Mlrimlc, a delicate litterateur 
and excellent archaeologist, should have an honorable place. In 
archaeology, as in literature, he had a keen eye and a refined taste, 
and that sense of proportion which Didron lacked. lie was able to 
bring to light in the French provinces numberless treasures of art 
which, upon his recommendation, have been rescued from oblivion 
by the Commission on Historical Monuments. 

At this time, Rlvoil, an eminent archaeologist and ardent South¬ 
erner, was a distinguished member of this Commission. We owe to 
him a number of restorations of unequal merit and a sumptuous 
work upon the Romanesque architecture of the Midi, which contains 
beautiful illustrations of more permanent value than the text. 

Two other scholars, MM. Vitet and Daniel Ramie, should be men¬ 
tioned as among the best of the archaeologists of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Vitet was the first to prepare an elaborate and 
richly illustrated monograph upon a French cathedral. He chose 
Noyon, and his work is still the only one that contains adequate 
drawings of this edifice; the text is now no longer up to the stand¬ 
ard of our present scientific knowledge, but it has formed a valu¬ 
able basis for later researches. The same may be said of Ramie’s 
archaeological studies and his short essay upon the history of archi¬ 
tecture. 

Two conscientious archaeologists of keen insight and skilled as 
draughtsmen were Llo Drouyn, of Bordeaux, whose Military History 
of Guicnnc is a complete and accurate monograph, with illustrations 
which were destined to form the most valuable part of the books of 
M. dc Caumont, and Fllix dc Verneilh, of Plrigord, known to fame 
for his theory that Byzantine art came into France in the tenth 
century from the Venetians, a most ingenious theory, but one which 
later documentary discoveries have exploded. 

While these masters were making known the history of our archi¬ 
tecture, that of our industrial arts was being defined by such men as 
Dusommerard, Paul Lacroix, known as “ Bibliophile Jacob,” Daroel, 
Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, who wrote on the arts of the goldsmith 
and the painter upon glass, and, above all, Charles de Linas, whose 
researches m gold-work and enameling leave nothing more to be done. 
An immense work on the History of the Industrial Arts by Labarte, 
written too early, unfortunately, is still the only bodv of knowledge 
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which we have on this subject. We are, however, expecting its re¬ 
placement by the work of M. E. Molimer. 

The fact that the Gothic style had been carried into foreign lands 
by French monks had been noted about 1857 by F61ix de Verneilh; 
about 1860, Palestine and Syria were explored by the Marquis de 
Vogii6 and Baron Rey. The first studied the churches of the Crusaders 
and the second their castles. In addition, M. de Vogii6 brought to 
light the Christian architecture of Central Syria during the period 
from the fourth to the eighth century, the period which forms the 
connecting link between medieval and classic art, and discovered 
there the prototypes of our medieval architecture. The period of 
Early Christian art in Gaul was illumined by Le Blant's fine volumes 
upon Christian sarcophagi. 

To the labor of these men, who did so much for the history of the 
art of their country, should be added that of foreign scholars. In 
England, about 1792, Ducarel made a study of Norman architecture; 
later, about the middle of the nineteenth century, Willis published 
an edition of the Album of Villard de Honrecourt; Parker made 
a comparison of the French edifices with those of England; Street, 
in studying the architecture of Spain and Northern Italy, recognized 
very definite French influences. In Germany, Hiibsch, Schnaase, 
Sul pice Boisser^e, threw considerable light upon the history of our 


art. 

The results obtained by this first generation of scholars are now 
distanced and have had, in many instances, to be corrected; but 
they were none the less of value. 

Medieval architecture, a dead letter for the men of the eighteenth 
century, who, with the sole exception of Le Boeuf, could not assign 
•a date within a thousand years, had, in 1830 , its deflmte limits and 
in 1880, at the time of the death of Viollet-le-Duc and Qu.cherat, the 
entire body of its history was made the property of tl \e J‘ re " 
people. The different epochs, Merovingian, Carolingian, and Roman¬ 
esque (with its two divisions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 

and its many schools), were recognized, but were not clearly defined^ 

In the Gothic style three periods were clearly distinguished, 
history of each cathedral and abbey was known and, to some exte , 
the history of the influences of French art upon foreign schools. 

But, together with much truth, several errors were being pro¬ 
pagated. For the most tenacious we must thank . e (h J 

who, taking the opposite view from that of Mill.n, 
term croiWe d’ogives as equivalent to ■• pointed arched window 
Caumont called the pointed arch the ogive, whereas g 
reality the salient ribs forming the groins at the interse 
two vaults (arcus ogivus =are de renfort). A more serious > 

H .Jin a fact and not in a word, was that which made him choose 
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the pointed arch as the characteristic of the Gothic style, which, for 
this reason, he christened “ogival." He would by this classification 
have brought into Gothic architecture practically all the Romanesque 
buildings of Burgundy and Provence and half of those of the Isle 
dc France; all those of the North, of Central France, and of the 
Southwest. 

Felix dc Vcrneilh made another blunder; having no knowledge 
of the destruction of Saint Front de lY-rigucux in 1120 by a fire, of 
which a complete account appears in the chronicles of the bishops, 
he thought that he saw in the famous present church with its domes 
the edifice of 1040. He believed it to have l>een derived from Saint 
Mark’s at Venice, which was also attributed to the tenth century, 
and he saw in it the prototype of the domed churches of IY'rigord; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, many of these latter are much more 
ancient, and none of them come clown farther than the year 1100 . 

R£voil, in studying the art of Provence, believed that he could 
assign definite dates to very ancient foundations through certain 
epigraphic characteristics and certain architectural forms imitated 
from the antique. He l»elieved in an unbroken persistence of these 
influences in Provence, whereas there was only a renaissance of it in 
the twelfth century, as is shown, on the one hand, by the late date 
of the buildings that approach nearest to Roman art. Saint Gilles 
and Saint Trophime of Arles; and, on the other hand, the crudeness 
of those relics that are known to be connected with the Merovingian 
or Carolingian periods, as, for instance, the crypts of Saint Victor of 
Marseilles, of Montmajour and of Digne. 

From 18S0 until the present time the schism between the disciples 
of Viollct-le-Duc and those of Quichernt has become more clearly 
defined. This is due to the divergent paths along which their masters 
led and which they followed. The pupils of Quichernt lived in the 
speculative domain of history; those of Viollet-le-Duc in the prac¬ 
tical domain of art. Without relinquishing the study of the evolution 
of the medieval styles, the architects of the school of Viollet-le-Duc 
have more and more come to neglect historical researches in order 
to give their attention to the architectural forms, both in the inter¬ 
ests of restoration and of original construction. With regard to 
restoration, M. Lucien Magne has come to the point of announcing 
as a principle that all attempts to imitate closely the ancient form 
should be abandoned, and that the monuments of the past should 
rather be completed in a modern style that will be harmonious with 
the ancient parts of the building. This principle he has applied very 
happily in the church of Bougival. 

This whole point of view has met with much opposition in Belgium 
from the pupils of Baron Bdhune, a rival of Viollet-le-Duc. and by 
the professors of l’Ecole Saint Luc, especially the architect Cloquet. 
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These men are most particular as to the question of the imitation of 
tHe Gothic style, even in new buildings, and, as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, restore the old buildings without the slightest divergence from 
the original style. 

In France, the most eloquent and the most learned of the pupils 
of Yiollct-le-Duc, M. de Baudot, has exerted an excellent influence 
and has offered a well-attended course in the Museum of the Tro- 
caddro. He has made the study of the styles of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance serve ends that are not speculative, but prac¬ 
tical. In other words, his results are not copies, but logical deduc¬ 
tions. The Rationalist school, of which he is the head, studies the 
principles of the masters of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance 
and modifies them in so far as the modern problems have become 
modified by new building-materials, better facilities for transport¬ 
ation, more practical mechanical devices, and changes in customs 
and needs. 

Unfortunately the Rationalist School meets great difficulty in the 
fixed habits of contractors and workmen, who have become accus¬ 
tomed to work and to set their prices in accordance with the prevail¬ 
ing usage. Furthermore, the results obtained by mechanical appli¬ 
ances give a monotony that is not in the spirit of an architecture 
that is really carefully studied out in its details. 

Still, M. de Baudot has, in the new church of Montmartre, suc¬ 
ceeded in creating entirely new forms adapted to iron and cement 
construction; and another artist, M. Plumet, has carried on higher 
and higher the art of adapting from the Gothic forms a modern archi¬ 
tecture that is at the same time thoroughly logical and thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The Middle Ages have come to exert so strong an influence on our 
study that, for the last fifteen years, l’Ecole des Beaux Arts itself 
has maintained a course by M. Paul Boeswilwald which acquaints 
young architects with the artistic history of their country; and, 
shortly after this course began, one was opened by M. Lucien Magne 
upon decorative art, in which the principles of M. VioIlet-le-Duc were 
openly approved. 

One idea of Viollet-le-Duc’s, which was realized only after his death, 
has become very fruitful in its results. This was the establishment, 
in 1882, of the Museum of Sculpture and Architecture at the Iro- 
cadC-ro. The Museum has developed in an astonishing way, and it has 
been literally a revelation to the public. It contains casts of carefully 
selected examples from the architecture of the Middle Ages an t e 
Renaissance, and makes them still better known to the pu ) ic >y 
sale of copies. 

Architectural work in France is to-dav improving, and no one can 
question that the present advance in style and accuracy is the result 
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of the general propagation by those who have come under the influ¬ 
ence of the instruction of Quichcrat and of the methods of 1’Ecole 
des Chartes. 

The influence of the successor and the chief disciple of Quicherat. 
M. de Lasteyrie, is predominant among the present historians of 
French art. He had many pupils.and the results of his teaching have 
been more immediately felt than those of M. de Baudot, as the pub¬ 
lication of books docs not offer the same practical difficulties as the 
construction of buildings. M. de Lasteyrie and his pupils, of whom I 
have the honor to be one, give their attention as much to the careful 
study of historical records as to that of architectural forms,and their 
methods of research are equally rigorous in both. Thanks to their 
efforts, the history of medieval architecture has achieved an extra¬ 
ordinary precision as to dates and general conclusions. The desire to 
be able to settle everything exactly has, however, sometimes tempted 
some of us too far. By crediting certain vague texts with an accu¬ 
racy which they do not possess, wc have made serious blunders. In 
his last work, M. de Lasteyrie gives a rather dangerous example, 
when, having noticed with regard to the cathedral of Chartres that 
introitur ccclvsic cannot possibly have reference to the doorway, he 
affirms that the portal of Saint Gilles was completed in 1170 because 
an act was passed in that year ante fores ccctcsic. A similar case is 
that in which he affirms that the southern tower of Chartres is more 
ancient than the porch because a tower is a more necessary archi¬ 
tectural feature than a porch. Some of the errors resulting from 
the too eager scrutiny of the texts are not less dangerous than the 
too absolute judgments of Viollet-le-Duc. M. Lefdvre Pontalis makes 
an error of more than a quarter-century as to the date of the church 
of Bellefontaine from having believed that a formal permission to 
build in 1124 must have immediately been followed by actual con¬ 
struction, and he has multiplied the error through assigning dates 
to a number of other churches as the result of his conclusions as 
to Bellefontaine. A disregard for historical accuracy threatens to 
make very difficult the establishment of a geographical chart for 
the Romanesque schools of architecture. For the last twenty years, 
the pupils of M. de Lasteyrie have devoted themselves to the study 
of these schools, taking as a framework the ecclesiastical boundary 
lines, although, as indeed would be the case to-day, the influence 
that held certain groups of artists within certain territories could not 
have been other than political, —the influence of vassalage. The 
frontiers of the spiritual jurisdiction were entirely different. 

It was from l’Ecoledes Chartes that there came an authority whose 
too early death occurred only a few years ago, Louis Courajod. 
we established a course on the history of French art at l’Ecole 
du Louvre, for which a worthy successor has been found in the 
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person of Andr6 Michel. While taking a most scrupulous account of 
the texts, their teaching rests much more on the (esthetic point of 
view than did that of Quicherat and his successors, and it certainly 
does not seem to be less fruitful in results than that of l'Ecole des 


Chartes. Courajod indeed erred, from time to time, by reason of his 
too vivid imagination. His theory, basing the origin of the Gothic 
style upon the necessities of construction in wood, which has been 
contradicted by the actual facts, has been abandoned. One of 
his pupils, M. Albert Marignan, has shown himself to be a distin¬ 
guished architect of unquestioned originality. Through his undertak¬ 
ing to prove that they were of much more recent date than had 
been believed, he has to his credit the bringing about of a general 
reconsideration of the dates of the most celebrated monuments. The 
buildings lend themselves only in a small degree to Marignan’s 
attempt; for instance, his opinions with regard to the great doorway 
of Chartres and the tapestries of Bayeux have provoked most inter¬ 
esting replies from M. de Lasteyrie as to Chartres and M. Lanore as 
to Bayeux. 

An authority who is a teacher only by his writings, M. Anthyme 
Saint-Paul, has a wide and most salutary influence in pointing out the 
historical errors of Viollct-le-Duc and in editing with modern scholar¬ 
ship and critical insight the archaeological sections of the Guides 
Joanne. He has brought an immense mass of accurate information 
within the reach of the public, and has corrected a number of errone¬ 
ous theories. 

Another independent authority, the ingenious M. Auguste 
Choisy, has published monographs that are masterly in their technical 
analysis of Roman and Byzantine architecture, exhibiting a penetra¬ 
tion and a power of synthesis that arc beyond all praise. Here and 
there only, in points of detail, is there a lack of information or an 


erroneous historical deduction. . f 

One must also say a word with reference to the interesting labors of 
the Count de Dion upon two branches of medieval architecture that 
have been too much neglected, the chateaux and the monasteries, 
and also the valuable research of the lamented Palustre upon the 
French Renaissance. One cannot say too much in praise of the wo 
of M. Emile Male upon the Religious Art of the Thirteenh Century, 
too comprehensive a title, by the way, —of which two editions 
have appeared within the last three years. The author as raett 
with astonishing success the literary sources from which have come 
the paintings and sculptures that decorate our churches. 

In addition to the publication by provincial societies of architcc - 
ural statistics, along various lines and of most unequal merit, and 
in general distinctly inferior to those published m Germany 
researches have been made into the different schools of art of the 
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French provinces, and particularly as to the art of the Romanesque 
school. R6voil studied in Provence, and Ruprich Robert, the elder, 
worked later in Normandy. Their labors are important, but incom¬ 
plete, and their conclusions can be accepted only in part. We owe to 
M. Brutails a masterly study on religious art in Roussillon. Finally 
the lamented M. Rocheinontcix studied the Romanesque art of the 
altar. The greater part of this research appears in the form of 
theses by the students of I’Ecole des Charles. Among eleven theses 
of this character only four have been published, those of MM. Lefevrc 
Pontalis, Jean Virey, Thiollier, and my own. The French school at 
Rome has now taken up researches into the history of art on its own 
account. From 1889 to 1894 I studied in Rome the French origins of 
Gothic art, and this year M. Bertaux published there the first volume 
of a most important study on the art of Southern Italy. Other 
works are in preparation. The students of the school at the Louvre, 
unwilling to be left behind by their rivals, have been doing their 
share in this work. Up to the present time they have occupied them¬ 
selves mainly with the Renaissance, M. Vitrv in a beautiful book 
upon Michel Colombe, and MM. Marquet de Vassclot and Raymond 
Koechlin in the study of the sixteenth-century sculpture ut Troyes. 
M. Salomon Reinach has carried on to the |>eriod of the Middle Ages 
the course of lectures upon national antiquities delivered by M. Ber¬ 
trand. Two experts, who were friends of the lamented Courajod, 
MM. Andrd Michel and Lemonnicr, faithfully gathered together his 
lecture-notes, and have published them. Finally, I myself have been 
able to bring out, within the last two years, two volumes of a manual 
of French archaeology, in which I think has been gathered together 
the present knowledge of our national architecture from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century. 


I or the past one hundred years foreign archaeologists have con¬ 
stantly been making important contributions to the history of French 
architecture. In 1792 the Englishman Ducarcl led his French con- 
frdres in the study of the Norman architectural monuments. In our 
own time, an American and two Germans have, similarly, led in the 
study of certain historical questions. 

The French archaeologists have confined themselves too closely 
to their own country, and the superiority of several of these foreign 
works lies in the fact that their authors were able to see French archi¬ 
tecture m the light of their knowledge of that of other countries. It 
is these comparisons that give its great value to Professor Dehio’s 
exhausuve work on Occidental Ecclesiastical Architecture, the pub- 
licatron of which began in 1SS5. This is a colossal work, which com- 
b nes much personal research with a rf S um( of many hundreds of 

„,n ' Wh ° le bei, ’ g Unificd by his P ersona l point of view, just 
as all the drawmgs in the work are upon the same scale. For the future 
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this publication must be regarded as an indispensable tool for all who 
wish to make a serious study of medieval art. 

The first man to publish a complete book upon Gothic architecture, 
and to show that the beginnings and the culmination of this architec¬ 
ture were in France, was Professor Charles Moore of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. This excellent book, published first in 1889. had a great success 
and was republished, with many improvements, in 1900. It is one 
of the most original and most logical works that have been written 
upon the subject. Mr. Moore admits as “Gothic architecture” only 
the purest types, all very rare, and practically limited to the Isle de 
France: the imperfect Gothic he calls “pointed architecture.” This 
system of classification is a little radical,and the expression “ pointed ” 
seems unsatisfactory, because the pointed arch was a frequent element 
in Romanesque architecture. 


Finally, among the most important foreign works must be men¬ 
tioned the book of Dr. Wilhelm Voge on The Beginnings of the Monu¬ 
mental Stgles of the Middle Ages. It is a history of the origins of monu¬ 
mental sculpture in France, and is precious on account of the range 
of its researches, the accuracy of its statements, and its richness in 
comparisons. The general conclusions, however, appear in the light of 
our present information to be capable of refutation. 

An Italian, Commandatore Rivoira. has made a.very important 
study of the Lombard influences in France, and an Englishman, 
John Bilson, has just produced most disturbing but most convincing 
documents with reference to the origin of the Gothic style. 

In conclusion. I should like to outline the questions that have 
to-day been settled, and those that are still debatable. 

The chronology of the buildings and the method of their study have 
reached the maximum of accuracy. Nowadays, indeed we have more 
than one example of too great accuracy. The history of our art in the 
Middle Ages has »>cen written and many errors have been rectified. 
The history of our Merovingian and Carolingian epochs remains 
obscure. In 1891 M. de Lasteyrie pointed out Quicherat s errors in 
the restoration of the Basilica of St. Martin, of Tours. M. Hrutaito 
and M. Mait re arc still discussing thedate of St. Philibert dc Grom . 
Since 1882, Daniel Ram6e has been demonstrating how uncertai 
are all the attributions of dates to those buildings that are regarded 

as earlier than the year 1000. The question of Oriental origins enter 
into the study of the work of this period. MM. U*eyr» 
are not prepared to go as far upon this point as are M. ® l , . 
oTeulafov and Choisy. M. Orel., however, has come '«.the coneus.on 
from his study of the Basilicas of Algeria and Tunis that the. 
oped along with those of the Occident, and notes cunous likenesses 
between the two. Commandatore Rivoira. on the other hand, in h 
fine wo k on the origins of Lombard art. makes clear that from the 
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fifth to the ninth century Italy had nothing to do with the Orient, 
and created on her own behalf an analogous art, whose monuments 
are anterior to those of the Byzantine Empire. As to the Romanesque 
epoch, M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, in opposition to the opinions of 
Verneilh anti Corroyer, has just demonstrated that the school of 
Pcrigord does not go back as far as the tenth century, but only 
about as far as the year 1100, and that Saint Front of Perigueux, 
rebuilt later than 1120, is not its most ancient edifice. 

The Byzantine origin of this French school is denied by M. Brutails. 
but I hope to be able to show that its models are probably Cypriote 
edifices of from the ninth to the twelfth century. The geography and 
the classification of the Romanesque and Gothic schools has not yet 
been entirely cleared up, but it is in the way of being so. 

That the Gothic style originated in France is to-day universally 
recognized. The history of its diffusion into other lands is known in 
a general way, and has been studied in detail with regard to France. 
Spain. Scandinavia, and the Island of Cyprus. I have recognized the 
English origin of the “flamboyant” style, which was developed in 
France, but whose elements found their origin in England one or two 
centuries before their adoption with us. 

One question, however, remains in great obscurity, — the origin of 
the groined ribbed vault (cratsie d'ogivcs). Contrary to the opinion 
of Quicherat, Max van Berchem has shown that the Romans did 
not know this feature of architectural construction, and that the 
“cancri ” of the lighthouse at Alexandria were “ crabs.” analogous to 
those bronze crabs of the Cleopatra’s Needle now in New York in 
the care of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The most ancient 
groined ribbed vaults may well be those of Saint Ambrose of Milan. 
M. Dirteni, in his fine book on Lombard art, attributes these to 
the ninth century. Cattaneo refuted him in 1SS9. but MM. Dehio. 
Rivoira. and Moore still believe them to be of the eleventh century. 
In support of this theory, M. Rivoira has cited a church at Monte- 
fiascone which at the same time has this clement, and bears a 
commemorative inscription placing its construction in the eleventh 
century. Unhappily, this inscription, embedded in a facade which 
was rebuilt in the fifteenth century, might, and probably did, be¬ 
long to an earlier church of which no other trace remains to-<iay. 
This church, therefore, proves nothing. On the other hand, I have 
demonstrated that the most ancient examples of Gothic art in 
Italy date from the end of the twelfth and from the thirteenth 
century, and were introduced from Burgundy by the monks of 
Citeaux, a fact which Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., announced at 
the same time that I did, and one about which no one is any 
longer in doubt. The attribution of the Ambrosian vaults to the 
eleventh century does not exactly accord with this point of view. 
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Mr. John Bilson has shown that Durham Cathedral in England had 
groined ribbed vaults between 1093 and 1104, and M. de Lasteyrie 
has not been able to bring any convincing arguments against this. 
The groined ribbed vault must then have been of Anglo-Norman 
origin, for M. Lefdvre Pontalis has not succeeded in maintaining 
against the arguments of M. Anthyme Saint-Paul the attribution 
of the groined ribbed vaults of Morienval to an earlier date than 
1120, and no other French example can with certainty be assigned 
to an earlier period. 

As to the Gothic style itself, MM. de Lasteyrie, Moore, Gonse, and 
Lef6vre Pontalis believe it to have originated in the Isle de France. 
M. Dehio alone believes it was due to the collaboration of the master 
builders of France, Picardy, Burgundy, Lombardy, and Anjou, an 
hypothesis that neither M. Saint-Paul nor I myself regard as in¬ 
admissible. 

M. de Lasteyrie has shown, as has M. Marignan, that, contrary to 
the opinion of M. de Vogitf, the statued portals of Saint Denis and of 
Chartres are earlier than those of Saint Gilles and of Arles. They were 
all built in the second half of the twelfth century, but the typical 
model came from the North and not from the South. This fact is 
definitely decided, and there is no longer any discussion except as to 
differences of a few years with regard to the dates of Chartres and 


An error in terminology with reference to the end of the Middle 
Ages was started whenCourajod gave the name of Burgundian Schoo 
to the work of Flemish sculptors who worked at Dijon at the end of 
the fourteenth and during the fifteenth century. It is interesting 
to sec that Belgium itself, following this classification, displays its 
national sculpture under the title of Burgundian School. I found 
recently in Flanders at Douai fragments that are contemporary with 
the famous tombs at Dijon, and identical in style. The Flemish art of 
Dijon was not in any way different from that of its native land. The 
origins of this Flemish art, however, were French, as Mr. Koechli 
has now demonstrated. Finally, there is still discussion as to how 
great was the Italian influence in the French 
lamented Eugdne Muntz, in a clear exposition of the character o 
influence, while restating the story of Laurana “"d h^ wor^, does 
not throw into sufficient light the personal character thattheFrer h 
architects and sculptors succeeded in giving to * lr 1 . . 

Italian art. On the other hand, the late 
himself most illogical in exaggerating this originality» 
mizing the influence of the Italians in France. M. Vachon has taken 
“ this spirit the parts played respectively by Boccador and 

Chambiges in the building of the doubtful 

guments rest, however, on engravings and tapesen 
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authenticity. This question will be settled not only in this particular 
case, but for the whole period, by the study which Baron Gcymullcr 
has just published in Germany on the French Renaissance, and which 
will be translated. He makes most interesting revelations as to the 
lack of originality of such buildings as the Chateau de Blois, where 
imperfections have been servilely copied from the Italian models. 
This work apparently is to be the final word upon the question. 

I will conclude this rapid review, ladies and gentlemen, by saying 
that nothing is more fruitful than the comparative study of art and 
that nothing can be of greater value than such a gathering as I have 
just had the honor of addressing. This honor will always be one of 
the happiest memories of my career as a scholar, and I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for your kind reception and for the courteous 
attention with which you have heard me. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 

BY ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER HAMLIN 
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It is not easy to estimate correctly the significance and true 
proportions of present-day movements. We are so near them, that 
by the laws of historical perspective — as inexorable as those of 
linear perspective — the relative importance and true dimensions 
of things are distorted into false aspects. If the observer would not 
be misled by mere appearances, he must seek to divest himself of the 
traditional prejudices of his present-day environment, and survey 
the scene from heights whence he may command broader horizons 
and discover the larger aspects of the view. If we cannot reach the 
mountain summits of detached and impartial criticism, we can at 
least attain the nearer heights, and find profit in the survey from 
even so modest an elevation. 

We are asked to consider the Problems of Modern Architecture. 
This title may be interpreted in various ways; but for the purposes 
of this discussion I shall take it to refer to those great questions of 
tendency which have become insistent with the progress and the 
changes of modern civilization: the questions of the whence and 
the whither of modern architecture. How have modern conditions 
come about, and how shall we deal with them? How shall the art 
be vitalized? What influences are impinging upon it, and how under 
these influences may it be guided in the direction of progress? It 
is these broad problems of present drift and future de\e opmen 
which I have chosen to discuss, rather than the technica etai s o 
modern office practice. If it is important for the critic an e 
theorist to acquaint themselves with the practical aspects o c ar , 
it may also bo profitable for the active practitioner to look up and 
away from his drawing-board and take account for a brief space o 

these larger questions of his art. . 

Let us first briefly note the way we have come during the past 
century, so that by observing the force and direction of the influences 
that have brought us to our present station we may the better take 
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our bearings and judge of our future course. So widely do the de¬ 
velopments of the nineteenth ccniury in architecture seem to differ 
from anything we observe in its previous history that we might 
almost imagine that the laws which have controlled the progress 
of the arts in earlier ages had ceased to ojiorate. In the matter of 
style, for instance, the apparent confusion of the present day stands 
in striking contrast with the unity of Greek or of Gothic art. But 
this contrast is not clue to the failure of the laws which have governed 
the evolution of styles in the past, but to new conditions producing now 
results under the same laws. These laws are not enactments, but 
simply the observed ways of working of the human mind in matters 
of art: the outward expression in practice of principles which are 
fundamental and immutable. If the stock formula* of historic crit¬ 
icism fail to lit our modern art. the fault lies in the form of their 
statement, not in the laws they express; and the defec t of statement 
comes from their being framed upon the experience of ages in which 
the conditions were widely different from those of to-day. We must 
devise new forms for their expression, in terms of present-day 
experience. If. for instance, we cease to define architectural styles 
in terms of profiles and features and details of design, and apply 
as criteria of style the broader considerations of spirit, feeling, 
structure, mass, and composition, we may discover underlying the 
apparent confusion of modern styles certain unities of spirit and 
method upon which we can build new definitions of modern styles. 
If the critic of future days shall find, as I Ik'Hcvc he will find, no 
great difficulty in recognizing the architecture of our time by these 
controlling characteristics, then he will with perfect justice predicate 
the style of this period as defined by the<e characteristics. The 
confusion of details borrowed from past ages will trouble him no more 
than we are troubled by the appearance of Doric and Ionic columns 
together in the Propvkca at Athens, or by finding in Greek archi¬ 
tecture elements of both Egyptian and Asiatic origin. And when he 
notes the prevalent use. as a decorative dress for steel-frame build¬ 
ings. of forms originally belonging to lit hie architecture, he will see 
therein the working of the same law of style-evolution bv which 
the Greek perpetuated in stone many details originating in wooden 
construction, and by which the Roman incorporated into his archi¬ 
tecture of vaults and arches, of brick and concrete, the columnar 
details which he had learned from the Greeks. 

Let us now briefly review the origin of the changed conditions 
which so sharply mark off the nineteenth century from all previous 
periods in the history of art. 

The nineteenth century was ushered in by profound political and 
social disturbances following the great democratic revolutions in 
America and France, and lasting through the whole first half of the 
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century. Society was adjusting itself to new conceptions of govern¬ 
ment and new political boundaries. The interests of art were crowded 
out of the thoughts of men. There was at the same time in progress 
a profound intellectual revolution. Modern philosophy, modern 
physical science, modern archaeology, were taking scientific shape, 
giving rise to new conceptions of the universe. The dethronement of 
the intellectual authority of hieratic religion, begun by the humanists 
in the fifteenth century, became complete with the establishment of 
the theory of evolution. Religion has become so largely a matter 
of the individual conscience that it has ceased to be an important 
factor in influencing architectural development in general. 

More directly, though not more profoundly influential in the trans¬ 
formation of architectural conditions, were the industrial changes 
of the same half-century. Steam power and the rise of mechanical 
manufacture, with its concentration of industry in special localities, 


and its system of specialized activity which we call the division of 
labor, completely revolutionized the world’s work, substituting the 
operative for the artist-artisan, and machine-reproduction for indi¬ 
vidual design and hand-craft. The rapid growth of international 
commerce was meanwhile breaking down the boundaries of national 
and local styles, making every region familiar with the work and 
taste of all others. The growth of archaeological science, greatly 
favored by the invention of photography and its application to 
engraving, was in like manner breaking down the barriers of time, 
making the works of past ages as familiar to our generation ns 
those of its own time. Thus, while artistic taste and feeling were 
becoming atrophied from disuse, the strongest temptation was 
supplied to substitute archaeological imitation for original design. 
Out of this condition arose successively the Greek and Gothic re¬ 
vivals, each hailed in its turn as the sure panacea for the artistic 
amentia of architecture in that day. The beauty of not a few of the 
individual works which resulted stands in conspicuous contrast with 
the general artistic destitution of the time. It testifies to the fact 
that the spark of art is inextinguishable, and that good architec¬ 
ture is good in whatever language of style it is expressed. 

As if further to confuse the problem of architecture in the nuclc e 
period of the nineteenth century, the development of iron introduce, 
into construction an entirely new element. The architects, a\oi< mg 
it, as intractable for Greek or Gothic or Roman design, al owe i o 
fall into the hands of the engineers, and the magnificent oppor un 
itv it offered for the creation of a new, living, rational, and artisiic 
type of building-design, by the vast spans and airy construction 
it made possible. - this opportunity passed by unimproved. I he 
Romans taught the world the majesty of spacious vaulted halls, 
the medieval builders the solemn grandeur of long and lofty vistas, 
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modern engineers and architects taught us how utterly forbidding 
and ugly a great, wide, and lofty roof can be made. Now that men 
have learned the fallacy of the historic revivals, and have begun to 
seek out more rational ways of handling these resources, they have 
to contend with traditions established by seventy years of inartistic 
engineering. The French alone have, during these years, given 
the world the benefit of repeated efforts to lift iron construction out 
of the slough of artistic despond, — as in the Halles Centrales, the 
Church of Saint Augustine, and the exhibitions of 1S78 and 1889, 
particularly the Salle des Machines of the latter exhibition. 

Architecture, thus, on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
finds itself in a condition which it has never before experienced. Its 
resources, both for construction and design, are richer than ever 
before in history. The phenomenal activity and inventiveness of the 
technical industries, and the interchanges of commerce, have placed 
at the architects’ disposal a marvelous variety of building-materials 
and processes, which they are constantly increasing by new additions. 
Iron, steel, bronze, and aluminum; concrete and artificial stones; 
bricks of endless variety of form and color; terra-cottas, faience and 
tiles without end; roofing-materials of ingenious design; paints and 
cements and plasters of every sort; lumber and timber from the 
ends of the earth, prepared in marvelously elaborate fashion; new 
systems of construction of extraordinary ingenuity and efficiency — 
all these the architect of to-day finds spread before him. Machinery 
lightens the physical task of those who labor to produce the results . 
he seeks in his design. On the artistic side lie has the advantage of 
choosing, from the endless catalogue of building-forms and materials 
offered him in open market, whatever shade, color, texture, quality, 
and effect lie desires, in wood or metal, stone, glass, tile, brick, 
terra-cotta, plaster, or textile hangings. 

But along with this marvelous increase in its resources, architec¬ 
ture has had laid upon it tasks at least proportionately more varied, 
complex, and difficult than those of earlier ages. 

Greek architecture reached its perfection of refinement not only 
because the Greeks were endowed with a marvelous artistic instinct, 
but also because artistic effort was for centuries concentrated upon 
a few simple problems. Every feature of the place, construction, and 
detail of these could be and was worked out to final perfection because 
for three centuries at least the requirements — the programme — of 
the temple and propylsea and stoa remained substantially unchanged. 
The problems of Roman architecture were far more varied and com¬ 
plex, and Roman architecture, although in part the work of Greek 
artificers, is marked in consequence of this complexity by flexibility 
of adaptation and grandeur of scale rather than by extreme refine¬ 
ment of detail. In medieval architecture, again, a single type — that 
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of the three-aisled, cruciform, vaulted church — quite dominated the 
evolution of architectural form. All the methods of Gothic con¬ 
struction were established by empirical processes, through the 
cumulative experience of repeated experiments upon an identical 
problem; and the same is largely true of its decorative design. Such 
long-continued concentration of effort upon a single problem is out 
of the question in modern times. We have too many kinds of build¬ 
ings to erect, — for religious, educational, administrative, com¬ 
mercial, social, penal, charitable, and decorative purposes; churches, 
colleges, and schools, railway-stations, armories, laboratories, exhibi¬ 
tion buildings, warehouses, museums, theatres, hospitals, hotels, 
capitols, city halls, theatres, office-buildings, and houses large and 
small. Moreover, — a more serious difficulty by far, — the require¬ 
ments of any given class of buildings never remain long the same. 
Experience can be cumulative only in small degree; the experience 
of a few years back may profit us, but that of twenty-five years ago is 
utterly out of date. No sooner does a type develop into something 
like final shape than new requirements or new methods of construc¬ 
tion suddenly appear, and the whole problem must be studied anew. 
No style can therefore develop to-day into the unity and finality of 
some of the historic styles. There is never any opportunity to perfect 
the details of a single type. 

To these difficulties must be further added the complexity of 
design required by our modern civilization. Even an ordinary city 
• dwelling is a maze of intricate provisions for convenience and com¬ 
fort beside which the most elaborate palace of earlier days was, in 
the matter of practical details, a problem of lucid simplicity. The 
designing, specifying, and superintending of a modern structure, with 
all its engineering complexities of installation, wiring-ducts, flues, and 
fixtures, absorb a large part of the scanty time allowed by our 
systems of building by contract for the elaboration of the complete 
design. Under these conditions the architect must design or control 
a range of work which covers all manner of trades, industries, and 
sciences. It is impossible that one person should master them all, or 
any considerable portion of them, in a truly satisfactory way. 

Thus while the modern architect has been supplied with resources 
of extraordinary richness and variety, he has also been assigned a 
task of at least equally increased complexity. But this does not ade¬ 
quately express the situation. For there are in modern architectura 
practice two factors unknown to the great ages of the art in the past, 
which render it still more difficult to work out a characteristic and 
dignified expression of the spirit and ideals of the age. These an ^* n 
brief, the contract system, and the decline of artistic artisanship. The 
contract system, which has grown up with modern methods of busi¬ 
ness and has entered into the fabric of modem life, compels the archi- 
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tect to devote a large part of his time, before the first.spadeful of earth 
can be turned in the excavations, to perfecting details which, in other 
ages, were largely given to artisans to work out, each an expert in 
his line, or were at most left to be elaborated during the slow progress 
of the work. The whole time allotted to the study of the problem 
is cut down to the narrow limits between the preliminary sketch 
and the signing of the contract; and since the greater part of this is 
spent in the elaboration of details, the fraction left for the legitimate 
artistic work of the architect — the work of study and experiment¬ 
ation and revision of the plan, the masses, voids, and solids of his 
design — is reduced to a pitiable insufficiency. How rarely, in modern 
work, does the designer of an important edifice have adequate time 
allowed him for a truly satisfactory study and discussion of his 
problem! And the further bane of the contract system lies in this, 
that, the contract once signed, further correction and amendment of 
the design are impossible. No amount of " happy thoughts,” resulting 
from the experience acquired ns the work progresses, can avail to 
improve its artistic quality. The ghost of “extras” stalks abroad, 
haunts the chandlers of the architect’s consciousness, ami. indeed, is 
too often materialized without help from spiritualistic mediums. This 
spectre effectually blocks the way for those happy afterthoughts 
which are really the ripest artistic fruit of the architect’s brain. 

Artistic nrtisnnship has been stifled between the two irresistible 
forces of modern industrialism and modern education. The machine 
and the factory have taken over the work of the hand-craftsman; 
and modern democratic education has opened to the young man born 
in the ranks of the trades a hundred gates of employment where in 
olden times there was but one. The execution of architectural and 
decorative detail has become a matter wholly apart from its design; a 
matter of accurate reproduction of office-drawings rather than of the 
artistic interpretation of suggestive sketches by the architect. Thus 
the design of every detail has been thrown back upon the architect, 
an added task and responsibility which in the older days he did not 
have to be burdened with. 

But no statement of the actual conditions of modern architecture 
would be complete which omitted to mention the commercialism 
of our age. We must admit, I think, that the really controlling inter¬ 
ests of our time are the commercial. These make, on the whole, for 
peace and for the brotherhood of man; but they can never replace, 
though they have largely usurped, the controlling influence of religion 
upon art. Office-buildings and railway-stations are more characteristic 
expressions of our modern culture than cathedrals. To this ascend¬ 
ency of commercial interests must be ascribed the growth of public 
and private luxury. This mayor may not be of advantage artistically; 
that depends upon the way in which this luxury chooses to express 
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itself. But there can be no doubt regarding the pernicious influence 
of another phase of modern commercialism, — that which imposes 
upon everything a valuation by dollars and cents; an influence 
always disastrous in art, and in no art more disastrous than in archi¬ 
tecture. The financial criterion is fundamentally hostile to the 
artistic. Applied to buildings, it wipes out massive supports and deep 
shadows by paring down the walls to the last extreme of thinness; it 
excludes sculpture and mural painting from a building in order to 
pile an extra story upon it; it demands pretentious luxury in the place 
of artistic beauty. With this spirit every architect has to contend, in 
large works as well as small. 

These, then, are the peculiar conditions of modern architecture, 
briefly and broadly stated. What are the really vital problems of 
modern architecture to which they have given or must give rise? 

The fundamental problem of all architecture is to harmonize the 
demands of utility and beauty in structural design; in other words, 
to express utilitarian functions in terms of plastic art. It is this 
problem which differentiates architecture from engineering, in which 
utilitarian functions are expressed solely in terms of scientific exact¬ 
itude. This problem is as truly the problem of to-day as it was of the 
Middle Ages or of antiquity. The utilitarian requirements of archi¬ 
tecture have multiplied enormously in the past hundred years, but 
so have also the artistic resources at the architect’s disposal. There is 
no excuse for ugly buildings to-day; if the conditions of design are 
more difficult, what is this but a call to forsake deep-worn ruts, to 
bring ourselves into harmony with our environment, to recognize 
our conditions instead of trying to evade them — to triumph over 
difficulties and obstacles by making them the very occasion of new 
successes, as did the medieval architects who extracted such con¬ 
summate beauty out of the very limitations under which they worked? 
There seems to me to be no counsel demanding more urgent repetition 
and more earnest heeding, in this time of intense intellectual and 
social activity, than to make beauty the supreme aim of architectural 
effort. 

Tradition and the archaeological spirit clamor for the reproduction 
of obsolete forms; commercialism seeks to suppress whatever does not 
appear readily convertible into cash dividends; literary critics cry 
out for originality at all costs as the crowning virtue; multiplying 
utilitarian requirements insist upon recognition by the architect, and 
threaten to deprive architecture of its place among the fine arts. 
Amid this din the architect who is a true artist keeps his eye and 
heart fixed upon the pole-star of pure beauty, which has guided the 
course of true art by its clear and steady ray through all the ages. 
Beauty in architecture is above and beyond all questions o tra it ion 
and historic style and passing fashion; it is a question of mass an 
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proportion, of balance and rhythm, of line and light-and-shadc; of 
variety in unity, of appropriateness and common sense. The beauty 
which consists in the realization of the highest attainment in these 
qualities is the fundamental beauty which underlies all the varied 
forms of expression it has received in different ages from different 
hands; which we recognize in Greek temple and Gothic minster, in 
the mosques and tombs of India, the palaces and domed churches 
of Italy, and the masterpieces of all times, ancient and modern. 
How futile, in comparison with the securing of this fundamental 
beauty, appears all preoccupation with minor questions of style and 
fashion; how useless the setting forth of this or that formula of design 
as the sure recipe for architectural reform! It must be the study of 
modern architects to rid their profession and its practice of every 
burden which embarrasses them in their quest of artistic perfection, 
in their pursuit of the ideal beauty. Many, in spite of obstacles, are 
faithful to their ideals; the spirit of the artist lives in them and 
breathes in their work, but we need more of such men. The greatest 
of dangers confronting modern architecture is that which threatens 
to change it from an art into a business — a pursuit — an activity 
controlled by other than artistic ideals — a side issue of engineering. 

As subdivisions of this great general problem, we must, I think, 
recognize five special problems or groups of problems as pressing 
for solution in the architecture of the twentieth century. The first 
is the problem of the artistic handling of modern structural devices 
and materials. 

The second is the problem of the right division of labor anil respon¬ 
sibility, in the production of modern buildings, between the architect, 
the engineer, and the craftsman. 

The third related to the second — is the problem of the relation 
of architecture to the arts and crafts, and the recovery for the crafts¬ 
man of activities that have fallen wholly under the control of the 
factory system. 

The fourth is the problem raised by the contract system: the 
question as to how far the burdens imposed by that system can be 
lightened, and the largest measure of artistic progress secured under 
such as cannot be thus lightened. 

The fifth is the great problem of the education of the architect. 

I have stated what I believe to be the problems which most seri¬ 
ously confront the architecture of the coming years. Their solution 
lies not with any one person, but with the profession as a whole, both 
here and abroad. There is no seer gifted with the power to forecast 
that solution; but every thoughtful man who reflects upon them may 
reach individual convictions, the free discussion of which can be 
made helpful and stimulating to those who take part in it. This is 
my excuse for the further observations I have to offer. 
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In no period of history have new systems and materials of con¬ 
struction been so multiplied or so rapidly developed as in recent 
years. I need only instance the remarkable rise of steel-frame or 
skeleton construction, and the increasing use of reenforced concrete, 
as examples. In the United States the growing scarcity of timber 
will soon eliminate wood as a cheap material for houses and temporary 
structures and thus create a new problem in cheap building. Here, 
then, are three problems demanding serious study, and which, unless 
our architects are active and watchful, will fall so completely into 
the hands of the engineers, and receive from them so purely utilita¬ 
rian a treatment, that it will take a half-century or a century of ugly 
experiments to convert these to the service of true art. How shall 
we approach the task? Do we not here need most of all the spirit 
of devotion to pure beauty, under the guidance of common sense, 
leaving the resulting style to be what it will? Let us not be con¬ 
cerned either to perpetuate or to cast aside the language, the forms 
and details of the traditional styles: our real concern must be to 
produce beautiful buildings, using these new resources of the art as 
means to that end, and employing or discarding, as this controlling 
end may demand, the forms we have already learned by heart in the 
schools and offices. When to lay bare and when to conceal, when to 
emphasize and when to mask the structural framework, how to make 
new materials count for beauty; when, where, and how to apply 
decoration, and how far this shall be structural and how far applied, 
— these are the questions to be solved, and not the question whether 
the forms we use shall be classic, Romanesque, Gothic, Oriental, 
or the product of pure fancy. 

But this artistic adaptation of new materials and systems of con¬ 
struction may, and doubtless will, proceed further than the mere 
invention of new decorative details and combinations. Already the 
elevator, the hollow-brick arch, and the steel skeleton have begotten 
a new type of building, —the American tall office-building, or “sky¬ 
scraper.” The artistic handling of this monstrous problem is still 
a subject of earnest study. It seems not unlikely that if our architects 
pursue a progressive course, other wholly new types of edifice will 
arise, under the pressure of new requirements and the deve opmen 
of new methods of building, in which broad spans, vast trusses, deep 
underground apartments, and the like, will be important ac ors. 
Not merely the old details, but the old mass-forms may disappear 
as has been the case, for example, in ship-building. The tra 1 iona 
maxims of structural art, based on masonry construction, will relax 
their hold, and practices be adopted in design which we o to a\ 
consider unorthodox: precisely as Gothic design threw over the 
classic practice as to formal symmetry and emphasis of horizontal 
divisions. It behooves our architects now upon the threshold of the 
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century to see to it that they themselves be the inauguratora of such 
changes, holding them under the control of high artistic principles, 
instead of allowing them to be forced upon the art from the outside 
and to be dominated by wholly utilitarian and philistine influences. 

The next three problems are problems of professional relations 
and practice. The architect and the engineer, the architect and the 
craftsman, the architect and the contractor, — how shall these stand 
related in their joint task of realizing in permanent form the artistic 
dreams, the structural conceptions, which the architect delineates on 
the drawing-board? It is of course clear that their labors must be 
pursued in a spirit of collaboration; the problem is to secure greater 
cordiality, and above all a greater predominance of the artistic 
feeling and sympathy in this collaboration. The precise measure of 
relative independence, and hence of relative subordination of one to 
the other, must be differently adjusted, the labor differently divided, 
from what is now customary. There is too much engineering exacted 
of the architect to-day for the best results, from either the artistic 
or engineering point of view. He should not be required to know less 
of engineering than he commonly knows under present conditions, 
but to do less of it. If it were exacted of him only that he should 
design constructible edifices, the specific engineering of which should l>c 
turned over to experts working in collaboration with him, making 
universal the procedure now possible only in the largest offices, he 
would be freer to devote himself to this proper and special work 
of artistic design. In like manner the artisan should have a freer 
hand, and artisanship be encouraged as the handmaid of archi¬ 
tecture. Something of this mingling of freedom and collaboration 
exists in the relations of architecture to the sister arts of painting 
and sculpture. It is a healthy and stimulating relation when the 
responsibility is rightly apportioned. To determine the right balance 
of apportionment is a serious but not an insoluble problem. To this 
problem both individuals and organized bodies will no doubt devote 
their best thought in the years to come. There is less promise of 
successful coping with the inherent difficulties of the contract system, 
which is not likely soon to be displaced. Both its vices and its virtues- 
are too strongly entrenched for easy dislodgment. Only the years 
can decide whether the vices can be extirpated or must be endured. 
It is not easy to forecast any line of action for the future in this 
field of endeavor. 

The fifth of our problems is that of the education of the architect. 
The nineteenth century has witnessed the disappearance of profes¬ 
sional training by apprenticeship in law, medicine, theology, and 
engineering, and the substitute in its place of the modern system 
of analytical and theoretical studies in the class-room with practical 
applications in the laboratory and office. Business and journalism 
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:ire tending more and more in the same direction. How far is this 
system applicable to architecture, which has taken on more and 
more the character of a liberal profession? In France, Germany, 
and Austria architecture is now taught according to this theory in 
great schools of art, but with a strong surviving element of the 
apprenticeship system in the methods of the atelier. In America 
the methods of the university and technological school prevail more 
completely; in Great Britain they have only lately begun to be 
introduced to any noticeable degree. Which is nearest right? How 
far should the schools attempt, and how far forbear, to teach the 
practical practice of the profession, and how far leave this to the 
offices? What should be the requirements for admission to the 
schools? What should be the place in these schools of studies of 
pure culture or liberal discipline, and what the relative proportion of 
time assigned to the actual training in design? What should be the 
relative importance and the proportion of time assigned to abstract 
drawing and to distinctively architectural draughtsmanship? In 
teaching design, should the emphasis be placed on abstract design- 
problems, to cultivate the powers of imagination and invention, or 
upon more practical problems, in order to give anticipatory experience? 
These and other like questions press for an answer. Different schools, 
in different environments, will give different answers. As time goes 
on, changing conditions will bring about different answers in the 
same school, and there will always be a place also for men trained 
in no school but the school of office experience. Of course we can 
make here and now no final answer to these questions. One or two 
things are, however, clear. The increasingly exacting and complex 
duties of the modem architect have made what was once a fine art, 
and only an art, a profession of exceeding difficulty and importance, 
requiring for its worthy practice a training which is almost a liberal 
education in itself. The architect needs the broad view, the generous 
grasp of a wide range of ideas, good sense and varied knowledge, as 
well as artistic training and office experience. His education must 
lay foundations of discipline, taste, and knowledge broad enough 
to enable him to meet all the varied exigencies of changing methods 

and conditions. . 

I would fain enlarge upon these considerations, and discuss at 
greater length the relative claims of technical and artistic training 
the relative share of the school and office in preparing the architect 
for his work, and the question of general or specific discipline in 
design; but I am warned that my time is spent, and I must draw to 
a speedy close. I have said little about the problem of style, because 
I believe in any age in which architecture is a vital art, as c ie\ e 
it is with us, in spite of the influences that tend to stifle t e rea 
of its artistic life, — this problem settles itself, as I believe it is doing 
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and will more completely do in the years to come. It will do this not 
by developing any fixed and narrow range of forms which can be labeled 
"style of the twentieth century” and catalogued in a dozen lines, 
like the historic styles of the past; but by such a straightforward, 
rational, and artistic treatment, both structural and decorative, of 
modern architectural problems, as shall speak clearly of the age ami 
time which produced them, through an endless variety of forms and 
details, derived no matter whence, no matter how, so long as they 
fit the requirements of the building and endow it with an expressive 
beauty and grace. When school and office cease to apply the mean 
ingless shibboleths of particular style-formula*, and when wc cease 
to judge designs, or to make designs, by the rules of obsolete styles, 
while, on the other hand, we refuse with equal consistency to turn 
our backs on the past and exalt eccentricity into the throne that 
belongs to beauty, insisting always on fundamental beauty and good 
taste, our architecture will be a truly free and living art, possessed of 
the only qualities of style worth possessing, whether ancient labels 
fit or not. Wc must cease blind imitation as well as blind innovation, 
and make the highest attainable beauty the object of our pursuit. 

And what of inspiration? Whence shall we draw the breath that 
shall kindle within us the flame of artistic enthusiasm? Religion 
cannot give it, because religion is no longer mistress of architecture; 
her throne is in the heart of the individual. Commerce cannot give 
it, for commerce is predominantly selfish. The collective passions of 
the future must supply it; but what are they to be? Intellectual 
culture, human brotherhood, patriotism, the worship of the past- 
altruism? Who can tell? The finest architectural works of recent 
years in this country are libraries, college buildings, museums, and 
expositions. This fact surely has some significance. And yet we must 
admit that modern architecture lacks enthusiasm. To raise it to the 
level of the great ages of architecture requires more than brains and 
money: both of these it has in greater abundance than ever before. 
It needs the fire of a burning passion, a great enthusiasm, an over¬ 
whelming emotion, a soaring imagination. Whence these are to come 
it is not for us to say. We can only hope the future will be less 
materialistic and selfish than the recent past, and that every one who 
enters upon this noble profession may cultivate within his own heart 
the warming fire of enthusiasm, kindling it at whatever artistic 
shrine gives forth the purest and the brightest flame. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE STUDY OF MODERN PAINTING 

BY RICHARD MUTHKIl 

{Translated from the German by Dr. Georye Kriehn, New York) 

[Richard Muther. Professor of History of Art. University of Breslau, since 1895. 
b. Olirduff, Germany, February 25, 18G0. Studied at Heidelberg and lx*ipzig. 
Privat-docenl, University of Municli, 1883-95; Conservator of the Cabinet of 
Engravings, 1885-95. Author of Anton GrafJ; Gothic and Early Iltnaissanec 
Illustrations of German Books; The History of Modern Painting; Gcschirhte dcr 
cnglischcn Malerei .J 

Of the several works treating the painting of the century just 
passed which have recently appeared, we shall first consider the 
Gcschirhte dcr modernen Malcrci, by Richard Muther (1803). This 
work for the first time attempted to give a general view of the entire 
activity in Europe during the nineteenth century. All painters were 
treated who had created works of real artistic value in France. 
England, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, and Spain. If, in spite of 
such wealth of detail, the book has not quite solved the problem of 
presenting a clear picture of the artistic development of the century, 
this is to be attributed to the circumstance that it endeavored to 
unite incompatible things, and to be, at the same time, an historical 
and a controversial work. In the years in which it was written, 
modern art was fighting for its very existence. The author was en¬ 
thusiastic and wished to take part in the struggle. The new ideals 
appeared to him so victorious, that a misguided enthusiasm for 
them led him to consider the earlier ideas more or less false. In 
reading the book one has the feeling of having climbed a high moun¬ 
tain, from which classicism, romanticism, and historical painting 
seemed gloomy ravines, through which it was necessary to pass in 
order to ascend. Only after reaching the summit one could breathe 
freely; for here all is bright, illumined by the rays of the sun of 
impressionism.. 

An artist defending his principles is, indeed, justified in such 
partiality, but not an historian. For he whose ideals we no longer 
accept is not, therefore, to be dismissed as antiquated and worthless, 
me actual is not necessarily the eternal, nor are present tendencies 
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the only truth. Every artistic movement which has ever existed 
is justified within the bounds of the time of its existence, and, like 
other organisms, when its time has come, it will die a natural death. 
The historian should not battle for a cause, either as accuser or 
defender; his proper position is rather that of a mere recorder. 

In this spirit Cornelius Gurlitt approached the great theme in his 
work, Die deutsche Kunst des 19 Jahrhunderls (1890). He never 
blames or condemns, but, effacing the personal element, he enters into 
the spirit of the past, not in order to glorify our present achievements, 
but to mete out justice to every sincere and inspired effort. For 
objectivity and impersonal appreciation, Gurlitt’s history cannot be 
surpassed. If, notwithstanding, the reader, after the perusal of the 
book, has the feeling that the artistic development of the present 
is to-day less clear than that of the past, this must be ascribed to 
another reason. The author takes his phenomena as he finds them; 
and although he analyzes and weighs them, he never inquires after 
the causes. He neglects to examine the soil from which the art of 
every age springs, which after all is the first and most important 
thing in historical writing. For history is not a storehouse of acci¬ 
dental occurrences, but the result of inevitable laws which affect 
each other in all directions. The problem is to find the point of view 
which commands the whole stream of tendency, and from which its 
component parts may be arranged into comprehensive groups. As 
we rightly explain the works of Giotto, Botticelli, and Raphael from 
the time and circumstances under which they arose, wc must also 
treat modern art as a natural problem, by deducing the character of 
its works and the changes of style from the historical changes in 


culture during the nineteenth century. 

It will first be necessary to cast a glance at the eighteenth. For 
this love-crazed and blood-shedding, this trifling and fighting century 
is the mighty period in which the old world passed away, and the 
foundation was laid upon which we are to-day building. With w at 
seven-league boots did the spirit of the age then sweep over t e 
nations, and with what dreadful harshness did the opposing forces 
crash into each other! “Vive la joie!” Such was the device at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. With what fevensh joy e o 
aristocratic families of the ancien regime celebrated their rococo e 
whole world seemed to have become an Isle of Cythera, where nothing 
of the sorrow of life could enter. But while the distinguis e gen e 
men and ladies, disguised as Pierrots and Columbines celebrated 
their gallant shepherd masquerades, rough voices suddenly soun 
in the midst of their cooing and whispering. Threatening symp oms 
announced that the long and beautiful day of the ^tocratic order 
must end, and that the plebeian also demanded a seat at the table 
of pleasure. The great miters of all countries were the bold heralds 
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of the battle. In proclaiming their thoughts of a new religious and 
social progress, they sowed the seed which ripened at the end of the 
century. In 1789 the die was cast, and the Revolution completed 
what literature had begun. “ Aprds nous le deluge,” so lightly ex¬ 
pressed by the Marquise de Pompadour, became an awful truth. 

Naturally the events which at that time shattered the old world 
into ruins also exercised a deep influence on art. Glancing for a mo¬ 
ment at the days of the Renaissance, we find art supported in the 
main by two powers, the church and royalty. Raphael and Michel¬ 
angelo, Correggio and Titian, Velasquez and Rubens, — they all 
created their most magnificent and monumental works either for 
the church or for the princes of their country. With the close of the 
eighteenth century these two powers ceased to be factors which 
determined the character of art. In Germany Kant wrote his Kritik 
der reinen Vernunjt ,showing that God, who, according to the teaching 
of the Bible, had created man, was in the light of philosophy a mere 
idea created by man. In France also the Almighty was dethroned, 
and the Goddess of Reason was raised in his place. The church thus 
lost the inspiring power which it formerly exercised upon art, and, 
although during the nineteenth century religious pictures were still 
painted, their very small number serves to show how far an age of 
investigation in the natural sciences has deserted the cycle of ideas 
in which human thought formerly moved. The close of the eighteenth 
century was no less fatal to the kingly power which ruled by divine 
right. A constitutional king no longer has the means to be a Maece¬ 
nas in a grand style, as was Louis XIV, and even if he could command 
them, his commissions could be of no avail to art, because they would 
contradict the modern view of life. The painting of our own days can 
no longer permit itself to be made a herald of royalistic ideas. 

Now it is a characteristic of art that it can only flourish upon the 
basis of a quiet, clarified culture. But this clarified culture of the 
past had been destroyed by the Revolution, and modern culture 
was still in a state of formation, so incomplete and full of contra¬ 
dictions that it could not yet serve as a basis of a new art. Only 
when the spirit of an age has been clearly formed can art incorporate 
it in tangible form. Such was not yet the case at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; and this explains what seems at first sight 
the remarkable circumstance, that painting, which had previously 
been an expression of its own epoch, now placed itself in opposition 
to this epoch. The eye of artists was fixed not upon their own time, 
but upon the past. They thought to produce better art by glorifying 
the beautiful culture of former centuries. 

The painting of the first half of the nineteenth century was, 
therefore, in the main retrospective. At first the subjects were 
taken from the old Hellenic world, and later artists became absorbed 
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in the fables and legends of the Middle Age. Then, in further course 
of the development, they proceeded to modern times, and there came 
a period of historical painting which found its chief aim in glorifying, 
in large paintings, rich in figures, the principles and political actions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The painters of genre 
and of landscape also accommodated themselves to this point of 
view; for the latter did not paint nature as it existed before their 
eyes, but sought rather, in a reconstructive manner, to revive the 
vision of the earth as it appeared in the days of ancient Hellas 
or of the Middle Ages. The genre painters did not exhibit the 
people of the present; rather, in their peaceful painting of peasants, 
they depicted an idyllic world, which, like an immovable piece of 
the past, had survived in modern life. Paintings were not conceived 
as representations of the present, but as hymns of praise of the 
good old times. The windows of the studios were hung with heavy 
curtains to avoid seeing anything of the ugly world without. 

Yet events were gradually taking place which caused the artist, 
instead of lingering in the past, to turn his eyes to the present, and 
to paint not only the world of long ago, but the world of his own day. 
The most important of these events were certainly the great changes 
in transportation which have taken place since the forties. Until 
that time the coach had lumbered heavily from village to village; 
now the steamship and the locomotive established rapid connection 
between the most distant parts of the earth. The world came under 
the influence of this traffic, and it would have been strange, indeed, 
if painters had not made use of the possibilities of travel thus made 
so easy. They took up the wanderer’s staff and became globe-trotters, 
traversing in every direction the Orient, Scandinavia, and even 
America. In numerous genre paintings they recounted the manners 
and customs of strange people, and in numerous landscape pictures 
they exhibited the sights of the Universe, — 

Wcnn jemnnd eine Rcise tut, 

So kan ncr was crzfthlen; 


such is the content of these pictures. . 

While artists were thus wandering in distant countries in order to 
depict an exotic nature, there occurred contemporaneously another 

event which caused them to occupy themselves with w a ^as 

on in their own home and their immediate neighbor oo . c ® 

social problem of the nineteenth century arose after t e rc\o u 

of 1789, which had been a struggle of the people against cue a ** 

potism; the fruits of these struggles fell into the \*p o * 

geoisie. The feudal knights had been followed by kn.ghts> of fori: . 

and a chasm yawned between bourgeoisie and proletary , 

ana u j 1848 SSC( j |,k e 

the possessors of property and the poor, lhc >e i 

. tbreatenine storm over Europe. When the workmen were fightmg 
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behind barricades, many of the painters felt the need of taking part 
in these struggles. Searching in the slums and tenements, they made 
their brush a weapon with which they entered the lists for the rights 
of the disinherited. “ The lot of the poor is pitiful,” such is the refrain 
that runs through their paintings. The fame of having been warm¬ 
hearted friends of mankind cannot be denied these artists. They 
proved that art cannot be joyful when life is serious, and they 
fought for noble aims with worthy intentions. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, their paintings can no longer afford us a pure, aesthetic pleasure, 
because the intention is better than the execution. Occupied only 
with the thoughts they wished to express, all these tribunes of the 
people neglected beyond measure the purely technical side of their 
art. 

With these tendencies we approach a difficult question, but one 
of great importance for the future development of modern painting. 
For what is true of these apostles of humanity is more or less true of all 
who wielded the brush in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They were less painters than disguised literati. The value of their 
paintings consisted more in what they studied than the manner in 
which they rendered it. It is easy to explain the literary spirit 
which at that time dominated painting. With the close of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the bourgeoisie became the principal purchaser and 
the most important patron of art. In these circles purely u*sthetic 
needs did not yet exist. They could only understand art in so far as 
it served culture, and therefore demanded of pictures the represent¬ 
ation, in epic breadth, of interesting things which could be read from 
them. It was not thus in former centuries. During the rococo 
period men surrounded themselves with works of art only in order to 
enjoy their beauty. They knew that a picture could play upon the 
filaments of the soul through the noble language of line and the 
power of color to awaken feelings akin to those caused by music. But 
in the nineteenth century this purely sensuous joy in the beautiful 
had to be awakened again. It had to be brought home to the general 
consciousness that painting was not an appendix of literary culture, 
but an independent art which ruled a mighty realm, that of beautiful 
form and beautiful color. 

The painters of the succeeding generations felt the need of treading 
this path. They desired to show by their works that it was not the 
function of the artist to relate, amuse, or teach, but only to paint in 
the best manner possible. But how and where should they bc"in? 
Under the tutelage of the literary, the purely artistic t.Aste had 
greatly suffered. The prerequisite of artistic production, therefore, 
was to refine this taste; and this could be best accomplished by 
seeking advice from the classic painters of the past. With the middle 
of the century, modern painting, accordingly, entered upon the second 
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phase of its development. Artists began now to examine, technically 
and aesthetically, the works of classic painters, and sought to paint 
pictures which, in technical excellence, should not be inferior to 
theirs. This originated a systematic study of the colors used by the 
old masters. 


These painters, also, may be classified in accordance with the 
models they chose. There were some who preferred the rugged and 
angular masters of the quattrocento; others who endeavored to 
acquire the light and shade of the Venetians of the sixteenth century; 
others, again, who became absorbed in the works of the little masters 
of Holland during the seventeenth century; and, finally, others 
who delighted in the bold brush-work and the dark tones of the 


Neapolitans of the baroque period. The result of these studies was 
an exceedingly important one. A whole generation of painters in all 
countries of Europe had made it a lifework to discover the secret 
of color possessed by the old masters; and they consequently com¬ 
manded in virtuoso fashion all the technical means of the past. All 
of their works are pleasing on account of their cultivated, distin¬ 
guished beauty, reminding us of the old masters. 

But was the goal actually reached when the power was gained to 
imitate the old masters to the extent of actual illusion? Had these old 
masters themselves been in their turn imitators, or is not the wealth 
of varied beauty created in former centuries to be explained rather 
by the circumstance that every artist dared to trust his own eye and 
his own feelings? This independence had not yet been attained by 
the moderns. There existed a contradiction between the modern 
subjects which they represented and the style of the old masters 
in which they represented them. Examining their paintings wc may 
well ask whether the movements of modern man are actually repre¬ 
sented, or whether they are not a slavish repetition of the positions 
and gestures which are found in the old masters. Does the arrange¬ 
ment actually express the surging activity of modern Me, or is -not 
everything forced into a scheme of composition prescribed ong 
ago? The color deserves a special attention. Thcold mastersobserved 
carefully the conditions of lights under which they Jabored. I y 
painted their pictures in studios into which the ig P 6 ** .. . 

through small bull’s-eye panes, and their paintings wer 
partly for gloomy chapels in great churches, partly or narr 
paneled in brown wood, into which the light of heaven fell softly 

through stained glasses. » • , an >WMU rh lam 

In the nineteenth century life has become bnghte . £ 

panes of glass the light streams full into our rooms > 

the greaf physical achievements of the nineteenth century ha'e 
brought wonders of light before which an old master would hay stood 
speechless. When they, or even when our grandparents lived, there 
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were only candles and oil lamps; to-day wc have gas and electricity. 
It is magical to see the gas-lamps throwing their flickering rays 
through bluish twilight; to observe the light of electricity flood a 
salon and mingle with the soft rays of a lamp. From all these wonders 
of light of the new age, painters had heretofore kept fearfully at a 
distance. They labored in the regular transom light of their studios, 
and even softened this by means of curtains and draperies, in order 
that it might rhost nearly approach the conditions known to the old 
masters. 

The succeeding generation of painting, therefore, saw itself con¬ 
fronted by three great problems. Whereas formerly modern men 
had received a pose studied from old painters and ancient statues, 
the problem now was to seize upon the movements of actual life. 
Whereas formerly the works had been composed in accordance with 
a rigid scheme, it was now proposed to present real life in a picture, 
without doing violence to it or forcing it into the narrow prison of 
traditional rules. Where formerly the dark color-schemes of the old 
masters had been projected upon subjects of modern life, it was now 
proposed to substitute for this "brown sauce” the fresh brightness 
of nature, and to record all the wonders of artificial light which the 
age of electricity and gas had produced. 

From two sides the painters were strengthened in this tendency. 
In the first place, an event of great consequence occurred in the 
discovery of Velasquez, on the occasion of an exhibition of his work 
in private possession held at Paris in honor of the two hundredth 
anniversary of his death. While artists had until now been only 
familiar with the dark masters, they here made the acquaintance 
of a light one. For the tone of his pictures is not a brown, but a cool 
pearl gray. An old master, therefore, had already painted nature as 
they were now beginning to see her, and it is always important for 
new truths to find classical verification. Of no loss importance was 
the influence of the art of Japan upon the course of the development 
of European painting. At the beginning of the sixties there had 
been a heavy importation into Europe of colored prints, the study of 
which acted like a revelation. Here, too, everything that painters 
sought was expressed in classical perfection. They marveled at the 
spirited and lively arrangement of leaves, in which all architectonic 
balance was lacking, but which, just because of this asymmetry had 
an effect as realistic as if nature itself had improvised them * They 
were impressed by the surety with which the Japanese seized upon 
the most rapid motion; things which the European had learned to see 

°vHll » ° f instantaneous Photographs were here presented 

wah boldest directness. Finally, they marveled at the color-effects. 
What fresh brightness, and at the same time what beauty of tone, 
was possessed by these magical prints; red and green trees, glowing 
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lanterns, the yellow sickle of the moon, twinkling stars, — every¬ 
thing was represented, and nowhere a false note; everything held 
together by that wonderful harmony which had formerly been 
attempted by a false tuning to brown. Thus did Velasquez and the 
Japanese contribute to the origin of modern impressionism. 

Freedom from the great dead have been thus won, an independent 
representation of entirely new impressions became the aim of painters. 
Especially did they try to solve all the problems of -life which had 
formerly been so timidly avoided. After they had been so long 
painting in brown, they found the wonders of plein air so attractive 
that for several years only scenes in the open air were painted. 
Rays of sunlight which flutter blinkingly through the treetops, 
great green meadows bathed in sunlight, the glimmer of glowing 
air. the play of a spot of light on the water and on yellow sand — 
such were the most popular subjects. After they had learned to 
paint sunlight, other problems received their turn. They attempted 
to depict the foggy freshness of morning and the sultry vapor of the 
storm, the mysterious night scenes and gray twilight. Upon open 
air pictures followed others representing the movements of light 
indoors with a delicacy previously not thought of. Lastly came the 
wonders of artificial light, those phenomena which the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, with its unheard-of improvements in the 
entire lighting system, has brought about. It may, indeed, be said 
that never before have light-effects of such subtilty been recorded 


10 And'to-dav? Well, every art suffers from the defects of its qualities. 
The impressionists had discovered air: for it they neglected line 
since in atmosphere the outline disappears They had d,sc « verct J 
light: for it they had, in a certain sense, neglected color, since color 
is disintegrated by light, and the colored surface .s d,^^ 
a conglomeration of differently colored luminous points. The impres 
sionist delighted also in the most subtle nuances of tones d '“ 0 ‘' cd 
light; but in eliminating from their works all pregnan lines andI all 
pronounced colors, they destroyed, in many respects the 
effect of their pictures, which, from a distance, often hid the effect 
of indistinct violet and yellow chaos. And so towards the endl of the 
century, another new problem appeared, how to prog 
purely artistic to the decorative. nrnhlem 

Modern painting had concerned Usef very 
In reviewing the products of classicalart. it wll al " a - v icture 
that the old masters carefully weighed the relation P 
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Giotto used only great, impressive lines, and arranged mighty com¬ 
plexes of color in accordance with simple decorative laws. All 
naturalistic effects are avoided; all belittling detail, as well in the 
fall of the drapery as in the structure of the landscape, is eliminated, 
only the clear silhouette speaks. The pictures must be visible from 
a distance, and at the same time correspond, in all their lines, with 
the lines of the building. 

Quite a different sort of painting arose in the Netherlands at a 
later period. In abrupt contrast to the monumental work of the 
Italians, the small pictures of Jan van Eyck are painted stroke by 
stroke, with minute exactness; the stubble of the beard, every vein of 
the hand, every ornament of clothing, is rendered with naturalistic 
accuracy. Jan van Eyck could indulge himself in such fine brush- 
work, because his pictures made no pretense of effect at a distance, but. 
like the miniatures of the prayer-books, were destined to be inspected 
at close quarters. They were altar-pieces for domestic use, before 
which the observer, after he had drawn away the curtain, knelt or 
stood. In like manner wc may explain the style of later Dutch 
cabinet pictures. Placed for the most part upon easels, they hinted 
to the spectator that their delicacies could best be seen by close 
inspection. Even when they served as decoration for a wall, the 
delicate work of a Dou or a Micris was calculated in accordance with 
the proportions of the small Dutch rooms. If any of these Dutchmen, 
as, for example, Koning, exceptionally received a commission in 
Flemish palaces, he immediately changed his style; for he knew that 
a picture for a largo room must be differently treated, not only in 
style, but also in composition, from his accustomed work. 

The weakness of the nineteenth century was most clearly revealed 
in the circumstance that it had lost every feeling for the relation 
of the picture to space. What awful performances did not mural 
painters perpetrate in our public buildings! In accordance with 
the literary trend of painting of the first half of the century there 
was no thought of beauty in form and color, but only of the didactic 
value of the works. Instead of proceeding on the supposition that 
a picture should really adorn, they endeavored to give historical 
instruction to the public, and tacked historical genre paintings on the 
walls. As to art in the home, we have not yet forgotten the time 
when small photographs and line engravings, instead of being kept 
in portfolios, were fastened to the walls, where they naturally had 
the effect of dead white and black spots. Museums and exhibitions 
also contributed to confuse public taste by juxtaposing the most 
heterogeneous things on the walls: little cabinet pieces of Brouwer 
and Ostade alongsidej>f a great altar-piece by Rubens, and a mighty 
Delacroix flanked by dainty Meissoniers. In this way the feeling for 
the decorativedmportance of art was more and more lost. The pur- 
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chaser was not astonished when a picture, which he had admired at the 
exhibition, looked like a hole in the wall or like a monotonous dirty 
brown spot, when seen from a distance in a large room of his home. 

The change for the better was first seen in the domain of mural 
painting. Almost contemporaneously in all countries, tendencies 
appeared, the object of which was, by means of the clear arrangement 
of the complexes of color and line, to restore the mural picture to 
its place as a decorative element. But the panel picture was also 
reminded of its decorative purpose. Our rooms are not only brighter 
but more spacious than were the small and dimly lighted Dutch 
rooms; and it was only a sign of a lack of originality in modern 
painters, notwithstanding the changed conditions of light and space, 
to hold fast to the manner of the old masters. Impressionism first 
brought the colors into harmony with the brighter light-effects of our 
rooms, and neo-impressionism supplemented this by paying the 
greatest possible attention to distant effects. It is, indeed, astonish¬ 
ing how impressive these dotted paintings are. The little dots, at 
close view a gaudy chaos, when seen from a distance shape them¬ 
selves into such plastic forms, that neo-impressionistic paintings 
overlook the widest rooms. Pointillism (in which the surface of the 
picture is not smooth, but composed of little elevations and depres¬ 
sions) contributes further to this effect; for, by reason of their 
rough surface, the paintings, like the old mosaics, are effective from 
every point of view. Numerous masters have sought to reach the 
same goal of monumental decorative effect by other means, such as 
the simplification of form by the effect of harmonious spots of color, 
and by the subordination of color to decorative purposes. 

But it cannot be denied that this latest art, in so far as it is good, 
still stands in intimate connection with impressionism. After im¬ 
pressionism had taught painters how to catch the finest nuances of 
motion and expression, an entirely new language of line was the 
result of their reversion to the principle of style, and of the reduction 
of the thousand details which they had learned to see anew to their 
simple and significant original forms. In observing with scientific 
accuracy the effect of light on color, impressionism also discovered a 
wealth of new shades of color. We now distinguish a hundred values 
where formerly we only saw one. Expressions like red, green, an 
brown have become meaningless for the manifold infinitely i er- 
entiated values of color. Consequently, when artists proceeded 
from the realistic rendering of their impressions of nature to free 
symphonic composition in the colors which impressionism ia 
discovered, there arose wealth, harmony, and softness of color, not 
hitherto achieved. Such, in its principal stages, is the course which 
painting has traversed from the beginning of the nineteenth to the 
dawn of the twentieth century. 
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Mr. Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen, — In thanking you for 
the honor you have conferred on me in inviting me to address you 
on the “Modern Problems in Painting,” I eannot but acknowledge 
that I approach you with great trepidation. It is barely a half-cen¬ 
tury ago that we children of Japan were admitted into the comity 
of nations at the gracious instance of your first Embassy under 
Commodore Perry. Since that time the name of America has been 
for us associated with the best of Western culture. We have been so 
accustomed to sit at your feet and listen while you discoursed that 
it seems strange, indeed, that one should ever stand and face your 
learned audience. My only reason for nerving myself to this heroic 
effort is because of my belief in your time-honored courtesy and the 
sympathy shown by you for all that pertains to my country. My 
address shall chiefly concern the problems as seen from the stand¬ 
point of Japan. It is to be a confession, therefore an appeal, —an 
appeal, therefore a protest. Protests are more or less wearisome. 
It is needless to say that my imperfect command of your language 
will further tax your patience. 

Perhaps there is some shade of humor in the situation if we con¬ 
sider that the present difficulties of Japanese painting are partly 
due to your introducing us to the lights and shadows of a modern 
national existence. It may be that a cruel retribution has come 
over you in being asked to lend your ears to my incompetent pre¬ 
sentation of the very problems of which you yourselves are the 
remote and innocent cause. For I must warn you beforehand that 
there is nothing new or instructive in what I am going to submit to 
your consideration. So much has been already voiced by the illus¬ 
trious thinkers of America and Europe that my utterance can have no 
special value except that it comes out of the Far East. 

I hope, however, that the Eastern point of view may not be 
altogether devoid of interest to you. Your modern painting, and the 
circumstances under which it is created, are still seen by us against 
the background of our own ancient traditions. Our criterions may 
not be orthodox in your eyes, but they at least represent the stand- 
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ards of taste which had guided the esthetic attempts of India, 
China, Corea, and Japan through these hoary centuries. If, perchance, 
in the course of this paper, my comments on the state of painting 
in the West should sound impertinent, I beg you to recall that I am 
speaking as one from the Orient. 

I wish you further to remember that my criticisms are not dictated 
by my want of respect for Western art, compelling as it does in all 
its phases the unconscious homage of wonder, if not always of ad¬ 
miration. Our reverential attitude toward all true expressions of art 
can be explained by our old axiom to approach a picture as one 
would enter into the presence of a great prince. We have been 
taught to prostrate ourselves even to a vase of flowers before examin¬ 
ing the beauty of its arrangement. 

In the first place, I wish to distinguish between the problems which 
concern the individual painter and those which concern society. To 
our Eastern conception of art the questions of technique belong to 
the painter himself. The public has no right to determine what it 
shall be in the present or the future. The individuality of the artistic 
effort forbids that an outsider should meddle with its methods. 
The painter himself is but half-cognizant of the secret which makes 
him a master, for each new idea imposes its own modes and laws. 
The moment when he formulates his secrets is the moment when he 
enters on his old age and death. For beauty is the joy of the eternal 
youthfulness of the creative mind. And it is the sharing the gladness 
of the artist in his discovery of a reawakened life in the universe 
that constitutes the love of art to us. One of our monk-painters 
of the Ashikaga period in the fourteenth century claims that art is 
the Samadhi of the playfulness of the human soul. Indeed, it is the 
magnificent innocence of the playful genius which is too selfish to 
be exclusive that makes all great art so unapproachable and so 


inviting to all. ... . . . 

Art is nothing if not the expression of the individual mind. A 
Chinese painter in the sixth century defined painting as the move¬ 
ment of his spirit in the rhythm of things. Another Chinese o t e 
Sung Dynasty (the eleventh century), in the epigrammatic style char¬ 
acteristic of his age, has called it the mind on the point of the brush. 
Art-appreciation is always a communion of minds. TTie value 0 a P ,c 
ture is in the man that speaks to you behind his pigments. is in 
the quality of his intonation that we respond to his P 61 ^ 011 ®^ ° 

in the pitch of the key nor in the range of his voice. What an 
intense personality lies in the silk and canvas of the old masters 
whose names we do not know, whose date even is a 

chaeologicalcontroversy? Whoof therecognizcd great painterseither 

in the West or the East has not direetly appealed to us despite the 
distance of time and race? Their language is necessarily different. 
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Some may be in the Confucian sequence of the white, some in the 
Italian sequence of the brown; others again in the lrcnch sequence 
of the blue, but behind the veil is the mind, always eager to tell its 
own story. The trade of the connoisseur is founded on the fact ol 
this great individuality of the master which distinguishes him from 
the forger or the copyist. 

The common weakness of humanity is to offer adv.ee when .t is not 
asked. Society has been ever ready to invade the sanctuary of art. 
Patronage, with its accustomed superciliousness, has often imposed 
its authority on a realm where gold could not reach. Public criticism 
with the best intentions in the world has made itself only ridiculous 
by trying to interfere in questions where the painter must be the sole- 
judge. Why enchain the dragon-spirit of art? It is evanescent and 
always alive, and is godlike in its transformations. Was it a Greek 
who said that he defined certain limits in art by what he had done? 
The Napoleonic geniuses of the brush are constantly winning victo¬ 
ries mindless of the dogmatic strategy of the academicians. The 
foremost critic of modern England has been ironically censured for 
his undue depreciation of Whistler, as one who was to be remembered 
by what he failed to understand. The fate of aesthetic discussions is 
to hang on the Achillean heel of art, and therein to find the vulnerable 
point of attack. We can Ruskinize only on the past. 

If I may stretch a point, the masters themselves may be said to be 
responsible for allowing society to frustrate the spontaneous play of 
later artists. Their personality has been so great as to leave a last¬ 
ing impression on the canons of beauty so that any deviation from 
the accepted notions is certain to be regarded with suspicion. Society 
has been taken into the confidence of art. and. like all confidences, 
it was either too little or too much. The world has become disre¬ 
spectful toward art on account of the profTered familiarity. It feels 
at liberty to dictate where it ought to worship, to criticise where it 
ought to comprehend. It is not that the public should not talk, but 
that it should know better. It is not that society should not be 
amused, but that it should enjoy more. We are sorry to realize how 
much of real aesthetic sympathy is lost in the jargon of studio-talks. 

The very individuality of art which makes its problem so sub¬ 
jective to the artist at the same time makes it defy classification in 
time. It is a matter of doubt whether we can speak of the “ modern 
problems” in painting as such with any amount of accuracy or with 
profit. The problem which confronts the painter to-day has been 
always with him since the days he first traced the mastodon on 
bone-fragments in the primeval dens of the cave lions. 

Of course the history of painting means the constant accretion of 
the problems of lines, light, and color, until nowadays the complex 
machinery requires a gigantic intellect to set it successfully in 
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motion. The step from the symbolic outlines of the early Nara 
painters to the depth and intensity of the concentrated ink-poems 
of the fifteenth century, the change from the archaic drawings on the 
Etruscan vases to the mystery of color-equations as conceived by 
your living master, John LaFarge, presents such a contrast as to 
make them seem totally different. Yet the agony and the joy of the 
later workers have been equally shared by the primitive artists. 
They all belong to the common brotherhood of the brush who with 
infinite patience devoted themselves to the adjustment of styles and 
materials in order to create and appease the craving for beauty. It 
must not be supposed that the task of an earlier age was lighter 
because it was simpler. The burden of artistic effort must have 
been proportionately the same, for the desire of its real votaries is 
to carry all that it can bear. Life is eternal, and so is art. The ancient 
and the modern meet within ourselves on the hazy borderland where 
yesterday parts from to-morrow. 

In this age of classification we often forget that the eternal flow of 
life joins us with our predecessors. Classification is after all a con¬ 
venience to arrange our thoughts, and, like all objects of convenience, 
becomes in the end troublesome. The modern scientific mind is apt 
to consider itself to have conquered matter by simply labeling it. 
But definitions are limitations, and thus the barriers to our insight. 
A seventeenth century Japanese poet has written that we feel the 
coldness of things on our lips like a blast of autumn whenever we 
begin to speak. Laotzc, in his supreme adoration of the Unspeakable, 
has pointed out that the reality of a house is not in the roof nor the 
walls, but in the spaces which it creates. So the reality of painting 
consists in its innate beauty, not in the names of the schools or 
periods in which we love to arrange it on the shelves of our historical 
consciousness. 

The demarcations into the classical, romantic, or the realistic 
schools, are meaningly applied to the great masters, for they meant to 
represent one and all of those modes. They are in a sense anachron¬ 
isms, for they transcend all time. They are each a separate world in 
themselves, reflecting the universal formulas with the particular- 
phases of the life around them. The age belongs to them as much 

as they themselves belong to the age. 

It has been said that romanticism is the distinctive characteristic 
of modern art. But which of the so-called classic masters have not 
been romanticists? If the term means individualism, the expression 
of the self instead of impersonal ideals, it must be the common pro¬ 
perty, nay, the very essence, of all creative efforts. If the term 
the emotional side of the art-impulse, in contradistinction to the 
intellectual, or the sensuous, which respectively represent the classic 
or the realistic, it is again a name for art itself, because art is emotion. 
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A painting is the whole man, with his infinite susceptibilities to the 
thoughts of other men and nature around him. It is his essay on the 
world, whether it be a protest or an acquiescence. Delacroix has been 
considered the acme of modern romanticism. Hut do we not see in 
him the all-roundness of a great artistic mind? He is an artist. 

He is a Delacroix. .... 

Again, people are wont to claim that realism is the insignia of 
modern painting. There is no realism in art in the strict- sense of the 
word, for art is a suggestion through nature, not a presentation of 
nature itself. We may notice that a vast amount of conventionality 
exists even in the French impressionists, who are said to have given 
the last word of realism. Their best productions command respect, 
not on account of their power of painting sunlight, but in the value 
of the new poetry they are enabled to express through their out¬ 
door technique. The idea of division of color was extant long before 
the modern impressionism—am 1 correctly informed? already 
found in Titian. 

Realism could not be the special characteristic of modern painting. 
What painting of all times and all nations has not evinced the 
desire for being true to nature? The relation of the artist to nature 
has been defined ever since art was born. The climate of the land 
in which he worked, the amount of light, the landscape, the occupa¬ 
tions of men, his hereditary memories, the moral and the scientific 
ideas of the age, which were intended to give him confidence in the 
universe, have determined the character of his representation. His 
instinct was always to record what he saw or imagined that he saw 
around him. We must remember that what appears symbolic to 
us in the archaic forms of painting was considered highly represent¬ 
ative in their own age. The earliest annals of painting both in the 
East and the West reflect the admiration for realism. We have 
stories which I think you also have of the wondrous depiction of 
fruits which the birds came to peck, of horses so true to life that 
they neighed at night and often ran away from the walls. 

Although the development of painting in different countries 
has created different methods of approaching nature, the original 
relation to it has never been broken. For nature is a part of art as 
the body is a part of the soul. A Sung writer has called attention 
to the interrelation when he remarked that one admires a landscape 
for being like a picture and a picture because it is like a real land¬ 
scape. Art is no less an interpretation of nature than nature is a 
commentary on art. The types of physical beauty in man or woman 
which have been the source of inspiration to great masters arc in 
their turn determined by the ideal which they set for the succeeding 
generations. The waves have become Korin to us as shadows have 
grown to be Rembrandt to you. 
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I do not know that I have made my meaning clear to you. I have 
tried to say that the problems of the painter are individual and 
subjective, that the method of expressing his personality lies entirely 
with each artist and forbids any interference from the outside. 
I hope that I have conveyed to you the idea that the questions 
which we may discuss profitably regarding painting are not whether 
it shall be more idealistic or less realistic, whether the artist should 
create in this scheme of color, or that tone of light. These belong to 
the painter exclusively, and he is well able to take care of himself. 

Then what is the objective side of the question? What are the 
modern problems of painting which society can fitly discuss at all? 
I reply that it is the relation of painting to society itself. Society 
regulates the conditions under which art is produced. If it cannot 
claim the artist, it can claim the man. If it cannot dictate his tech¬ 
nique, it can furnish his theme, and to a certain extent his ideals. 
It is in the secret understanding between the performer and the 
audience that delight both. It is the humanity that reverberates 
alike through the chord of art and the hearts of the people. The 
more human the call, the more universal and deep the response. 

Sociological conditions have not, however, always been favorable 
to the free development of art and have often threatened to crush its 
existence, and sometimes succeeded in doing so. It is owing to this 
that the great masters are so rare. Indeed, it is a tribute to the 
virility of the art-instinct that we should have even the few. Their 
lives both in the East and West have shown remarkable instances of 
struggle and victory over circumstances. Hosts have suffered and 
have succumbed to social tyranny. Hosts are suffering and succumb¬ 


ing to their destiny. . , 

Nothing touches us more than the weary lines on a great painter s 
face, for they are the traces, not of his contest with his art but with 
the world. One is a joy and a solace, the other is an eternal torment. 
The antagonism between the two lies in the laws of their existence. 
Art is the sphere of freedom, society that of conventions. 1he \u - 
gar ever resents the ideal. Society is somehow always afraid ol the 
living artist. It begins to offer applause when his ears are deaf, 
flowers when he is safely laid in his grave. The success and popular- 
ity of a living painter in many cases are signs of lowness of spirituia 
level. For the higher the artistic mind soars the greater becomes the 
possibility of local or contemporary miscomprehension. Fven 
perfection of Raphael or the princely case of Rubens we are temptec 
to miss the sublimity of the tormented soul of Michael Angelo. 

Society has not only been inimical to individual mas 
at times indulged in wholesale destruction of schools^ 1 °^! 
changes have often enacted tragedies. War has devas - 

a garden of beauty. With due respect to the interesting qualities 
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of German art we cannot help contemplating the enormous ravages 
inflicted upon it during the long religious wars of the Reformation. 
After Diirer there seems to be no painter of that calibre, and the Teu¬ 
tonic race has come to be characterized as “ear-minded” by other 
more fortunate nations. The Flemish, the Duteh, the Italian, the 
Spanish, all have had their share of the disastrous consequences of 
national convulsions. The French Revolution, despite its far-reach¬ 
ing beneficence, gave a severe blow to traditional excellence. In these 
we are but alluding to a few instances of the constant persecutions 
of European art which society has perpetrated on art since the 
days of the Greeks. 

Eastern art has had also its ample measure of such catastrophes. 
To give an example, — the conquest of China by the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century brought about a sudden downfall of Chinese 
art from which it has never since been able to recover. As you are 
doubtless aware, the time at which this calamity occurred was the 
brightest age of Chinese painting. It was in the Sung dynasty, so 
rich in poetical and philosophical inspirations. It was the age when 
Confucianism had evolved a new meaning by the synthesis of Taoist 
and Buddhist ideals. It was the age when China was breaking through 
the crust of her ancient formalism, when political and economical 
experiments were tried on a vast scale. You will remember that the 
wonderful porcelain of China was the special product of this period 
of universal activity. 

Painting was the art of the Sungs. It is to their masters that the 
later Chinese, and we, Japanese, owe the higher conception of the 
quality of the line, or the manipulation of light and atmosphere 
within the condensed area of ink treatment. Before them Chinese 
painting was beautiful in its repose, with the stately completeness of 
style which we see in the remains of early Indian or Graeco-Roman 
painting. The Sung artists emancipated Asiatic art from this class¬ 
icism to turn its gaze on the poetry of movement and seek new 
meanings of life in the intimate aspects of nature. 

It is always fatal to generalize on art-epochs, but never more than 
on this Sung period when each artist is a school by himself. I shall 
but tire you with the enumeration of illustrious names like Ririomin, 
Beigensho, Bayen, Riokai, Choshikio, or Mokkei, for they may 
signify very little to you. I shall only draw your attention to the 
series of paintings of Buddhist saints owned by the Boston Museum, 
which, though not by any recognized master, are fair specimens of the 
later Sung work. There you will find the expression of an artistic 
mind of a high order which can hold its own beside the early Ital¬ 
ians. 

Alas! all these brilliant achievements of the Sung “Illumination” 
were stopped in their full career by the advent of the Mongol 
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conquerors. Their barbarous rule crushed the vitality of the native 
civilization, and painting had barely a chance to survive. Thence¬ 
forward it is a decadence relieved here and there by few exceptional 
geniuses. It was not the Mongols alone who inflicted such disaster 
on Chinese art. The Manchus have come again from the North to 
impose another alien government. Wars and disturbances never 
ceased to harass the Chinese painter. What one regards to-day as 
representative of Chinese art is but a dismal shadow compared with 
what it was in the glorious age of the Tang or Sung masters. 

In Japan, owing to our insular position, we were saved from the 
Mongol disaster which beset Chinese art. Yet there are instances 
when a civil war was the cause of destroying local centres of art. 
One on the largest scale, which affected the whole of Japan, was the 
war of the Ashikaga-Shogunate, which raged with few breaks for 
nearly a century following the fifteenth. It ravaged Kioto and 
Nara, the ancient capitals where the arts and crafts had clustered 
from early days. The school of portraiture which culminated with 
Nobuzane, the virile representations of contemporary life which arc 
seen in the Tosa makimonos, were a vital force before this sanguinary 
period. The vigor of Buddhist painters had then but slightly abated, 
for the splendid kakemonos, commonly attributed to Kanoaka, 
are mostly produced within two centuries of this crisis. But in the 
incessant turmoil of the late Ashikaga period the artist had no place 
to pursue his vocation. The monasteries, which were the nurseries 
of painting, were burned or their occupants were dispersed. The 
function of the hereditary court painters ceased, for the court itself 
was suffering through the misfortune of continuous war. Any one 
conversant with the history of Japanese art will notice how our art 
wears an entirely new aspect after the restoration of peace. It has 
evolved new and interesting phases ; but the ancient traditions of 
the Kasugas and Tosas were lost forever. 

The calamities imposed upon art by the social conditions do not 
end here. Even in the days of peace we shall find that the so-called 
encouragement was by no means a boon to art. The self-complacency 
of society is apt to make itself believe that patronage is everything. 
On the contrary, the word “ patronage ” is in itself an insult. We want 
sympathy, not condescension. If society really cared for goo art, 
it should approach it with the respect due to all the noble func ions 
of life. As it is, painting has been often called to the degrading 
service of society. It was this that made the great Tang painter 
Yenrippon tell his children that he would disown them if they ever 
learned to paint. 

Maeterlinck has said that if the flowers had wings they would ny 
away at the approach of man. I would not blame them i t ey 
ever flew away from the cruelties of floriculture. Art, the flower 
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of thought, has also no wings. Its roots arc bound to humanity It 
is painful to think how it has been trimmed, cut, and tortured by 
unfeeling hands to be confined in a vessel for temporary admiration. 
Sotoba, a Sung poet, has remarked, “Men are not ashamed to wear 
flowers, but what of the flowers? ” If the Buddhist idea of retribution 
is to be believed in, the flowers must have committed terrible crimes 
in their former lives! Let us hope for the paintersabetter incarnation 


in their next. ... , 

Religion has been supposed to be the greatest inspiration of art. 
It is often claimed that the loss of religious zeal caused the decadence 
of art. But art is a religion in itself. The mere fact of painting a 
holy subject does not constitute the holiness of the picture. The 
inherent nobleness and devotional attitude of the artist’s mind 
toward the cosmos alone stamps him as the religious painter. It has 
been remarked that in the picture of the bamboo by Sankoku lay 
the whole mystery of Taoism. The stereotyped representations of 
Christian or Buddhist subjects, of which, wc are sorry to say, there 
are so many, are not only a parody on religion but a caricature of 
art itself. Here wc sec another instance of the effects of misplaced 
patronage, where even religion made a handmaiden of art, and thus 
diverted it from its legitimate expression. 

Again, the ambitions of kings and potentates have led them to 
use art for their own glorification. Their monumental works were 
not the patronage of art. but patronage of themselves. The same 
spirit of self-importance moved them as that which led to the en¬ 
couragement of portrait-painting by the modern bourgeoisie. The 
instinct is natural, but not favorable to the elevation of art-ideals. 
In the hundred golden screens of Momoyama, we find the magnificent 
tediousness that characterizes the work of Kano Veitoku, paintcr- 
in-ordinary to the Japanese Napoleon. On the walls of Versailles we 
feel the elaborate insipidity of Horace Vernet, the historian of the 
Taiko Hidcyoshi of Europe. 

Society, in posing as the patron, forgets that its true function is 
that of the mother. Art was rarely allowed a place to nestle on its 
bosom. The waywardness of art. born of her innate individuality, has 
caused her to be treated as a stepchild. The palmy days of painting 
were only when the painters had a recognized place in the social 
scheme. In old times painting was either a trade or an occupation of 
the religious. The great masters belonged to the guild if not to the 
cloister. They were Bellinis, or Fra Angelicos. 

In the East, where hereditary profession is an important factor 
of society, the family took the place of the guild. Our old master 
was either a scion of the Tosas, or a monk, a Yeshin-Sodzu, or a 
Chodensu. Monasticism itself later on gave protection to the bro¬ 
therhood of painters, for, in the strict formalism of Oriental life, the 
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Buddhist gown afforded the means of liberation from social tram¬ 
mels. You may notice that the Kanos always held ecclesiastical 
titles, that Hokusai had a shaven head. 

It must not be implied that the conditions in the past which gave 
to both the Italian and the Japanese painters a recognized place in 
society are to be considered ideal or perfect. I am simply pointing 
to the fact that the position of art was not at least anomalous, as 
it is nowadays. The difficulty at the present time is that society has 
broken the ancient harmony, and offers nothing to replace it. The 
academy and the institute are poor substitutes for the medieval 
guilds or the Japanese monasticism, — the groups which kept up 
the traditions and furnished a home for art. 

The modern spirit, in emancipating the man, exiles the artist. 
The painter of to-day has no recognized function in the social scheme. 
He may be nearer nature, but is further from humanity. Have we 
not noticed how intensely human are the pictures of all the great 
masters? Do we not notice how distant and cold are the modern 
productions? Art for art's sake is a wail of Bohemia. 

If we look on the surface of things, it would appear as if there 
were no time in history when art was so honored as it is to-day in 
Europe or in America. The highest social distinctions are conferred 
on the successful painter, and the amount of his remuneration is 
incomparably greater than that given the old master. Yet it is a 
matter of doubt whether he enjoys the fostering care and the stimu¬ 
lating influences which the community and brother-workers accorded 
him in the past. The very lack of finish and refinement in their 
work shows the difference between the new and the old. It is signi¬ 
ficant that in France, where the relation between the artist and the 
community is better kept than elsewhere in the West, where tradi¬ 
tions are still adhered to by its “Institute," we find the most vital 


of contemporary achievements. . 

Modern art-education is not altogether the blessing that it is gen¬ 
erally supposed to be. It is true that the academies and the museum 
have opened up to all what was once a secret of the trade. is 
true that systematic instruction has enabled one to 
apparently unnecessary hardship of apprenticeship. u 
academies cannot impart the benefits of the older me • 
grinding of colors and the attendance on the master, o , 

some it might have been, were the means of deyclopmg the moral 
fibre of the artistic mind. The constant contact with l tt 
worker, and the participation in the details of his wor , . 

means of obtaining insight into the entire complexity 

It is the home-life of art, which no school-hfc can replace^^At 

education, as it is generally conducted, is destructive J ^ ^ 
Its systematic nature enforces a uniform rule on an. g 
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facility of modem methods robs the student of that severe training 
which gave the finish to the work of old masters. Even the universal 
use of photographs, which have come to be an important factor of 
art-work in these days, saves the artists from the necessity of the 
arduous copying of masterpieces which was the essential point of 
traditional teaching. Who is not a painter nowadays? We have so 
many amateurs that there arc no great masters. We have made so 
much of ourselves that there is very little left in others. 

We of the East often wonder whether your society cares for art. 
You seem not to want art, but decoration,—decoration in the 
sense of subjugating beauty for the sake of display. In the rush 
for wealth there is no time for lingering before a picture. In the 
competition of luxury, the criterion is not that the thing should be 
more interesting, but that it should be more expensive. The paint¬ 
ings that cover the walls arc not of your choice, but those dictated 
by fashion. What sympathy can you expect from art when you 
offer none? Under such conditions art is apt to retaliate either with 
incipient flattery or with brutal sarcasm. Meanwhile the true art 
weeps. Do not let my expressions offend you. Japan is eager to 
follow in your footsteps, and is fast learning not to care for art. 

The social conditions of modern Japan have laid grave problems on 
her art. Indeed, it is with a feeling of sadness that I approach the 
subject, for at the present moment Japanese painting is threatened 
with entire destruction. The danger is due to the effects of the 
series of wars that have continually disturbed us since the middle 
of the last century, and also the occidentalization of the national 
life. The advent of the American Embassy in 1853 precipitated the 
revolution which was to end in the Restoration, the restoration of the 
classic rule of the Mikado in 1868. This movement was the outcome 
of the Japanese Renaissance which began in the eighteenth century 
to recall us to a consciousness of the age preceding the Shogunates. 
The whole energy of our scholarship was then concentrated on the 
research and reconstruction of the literature and arts of the Nara 
and early Kioto period which had so long been obscured during the 
feudal age, — especially during the long wars of the Ashikagas 
which we have already mentioned. The early half of the last century 
is marked by the rise of a classic school of painting as a resultant 
of this revival of ancient knowledge. The age was rich in artistic 
activity in all branches. Even the old-fashioned school of Kano 
caught new inspiration by a return to Sessiu and a renewed studv 
of the Sung masters. The Bunjin school in the style of the later 
Ming and early Manchu dynasty were in full swing. Kioto was famous 
through the names of Okio, Goshun, and Ganku. Hokusai was living 
until 1848. But the political agitations which then came over the 
nation turned our energies into other channels beside that of art. The 
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threat of foreign complications was coupled with the actual struggle 
of overthrowing the Tokugawa Shogunate. The gleam of the sword 
and the flash of gunpowder were before the people’s eyes by the year 
1860. Kioto and Yeddo became the main centres of commotion, and 
unrest was over all the country. Uprisings in various provinces 
culminated in the general.civil war which began in the vicinity of 
Kioto, and convulsed the nation from Kiushiu to Yesso. It was in 
those days that the art-treasures of the daimios were scattered to 
form the ornaments of Western museums, when Buddhist painting 
and sculpture in the monasteries were wantonly destroyed in the 
mistaken zeal of Shinto converts. 

It is heart-rending to hear of the burning of wonderful lacquer 
boxes to collect their gold, for nobody could afford what was con¬ 
sidered a luxury in that moment of universal calamity. Painters had 
to abandon their profession. Those who did not follow the wars had 
to eke out a hard subsistence by rude hand-work. 

The Restoration was accomplished in 1868, which marks the year 
when the last remnant of the army of the Shogunate was defeated and 
submitted to the authority of the imperialists. It was in that year 
that his Majesty the present Mikado ascended the throne and in¬ 
augurated the enlightened policy which was to give Japan a place 
in the family of nations. But the necessary friction attending the 
adjustment of the old to the new social and economic conditions was 
a source of constant disturbance. We had riots and rebellions, the 
last of which, the Satsuma Rebellion of 1878, was of quite a serious 
nature. After that, peace was assured, and art had a chance to 
survive. In 1882 we had our first national exhibition of painting. 
But the community was too deeply involved in solving the problems of 
modern industrialism to show any deep sympathy for the revival of 
art. The best energies of the leading men were devoted to the fram¬ 
ing and application of constitutional government, and the revoking 
of the ex-territorial jurisdiction inflicted upon us by the foreign 


powers. 

Another great drain on our resources and intellect was the organ¬ 
ization of the army and navy to secure our independence; for our 
national existence was threatened by the continental aggression on 
our legitimate line of defense. We must try to live before we could 
paint. In 1894-95 we had the Chinese War. At the present moment 
we are in a death-grapple with one of the mightiest military na ion 


The ravages of war are bad enough, but in Japan we have the hard 

task of facing the antagonistic forces which P e * c * ltsel * ™ our 

to bear upon us. I refer to the onslaught of Western 
national painting. A great battle is raging among us in tomcort 
for supremacy between Eastern and Western ideals. 
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results time alone can determine. I am aware that sincere lovers of 
art in the West have always emphatically urged us to the preserva¬ 
tion of our national style. I have heard many wonder why we should 
have tried to imitate you in painting, as in everything else. You 
should remember, however, that our wholesale adoption of your 
methods of life and culture was not purely a matter of choice but of 
necessity. The word “modernization” means the occidentalization 
of the world. The map of Asia will reveal the dismal fate of the ancient 
civilizations that have succumbed to the spell of industrialism, 
commercialism, imperialism, and what not, which the modern spirit 
has cast over them. It seems almost imperative that one should 
mount the car of Juggernaut unless one would be crushed under its 
wheels. Socially, our sympathy towards painting, as towards all 
other questions of life, is divided into two camps. — the so-called 
progressive, and the conservative. The former believes in the ac¬ 
ceptance of Western culture in its entirety, the latter with a qualifica¬ 
tion. To the advocates of the wholesale westernization of Japan. 
Eastern civilization seems a lower development compared to the 
Western. The more we assimilate the foreign methods the higher 
we mount in the scale of humanity. They point out the state of 
Asiatic nations and the success of Japan in maintaining a national 
existence by the very fact of recognizing the supremacy of the 
West. They claim that civilization is a homogeneous development 
that defies eclecticism in any of its phases. To them Japanese painting 
appears at one with the bows and arrows of our primitive warfare, — 
not to be tolerated in these days of explosives and ironclads. 

The conservatives, on the other hand, assert that Asiatic civiliza¬ 
tion is not to be despised; that its conception of the harmony of life 
is as precious as the scientific spirit and the organizing ability of the 
West. To them, Western society is not necessarily the paragon 
which all mankind should imitate. They believe in the homogeneity 
of civilization, but that true homogeneity must be the result of a 
realization from within, not an accumulation of outside matter. To 
them, Japanese paintings are by no means the simple weapons to 
which they are likened, but a potent machine invented to carry on 
a special kind of {esthetic warfare. 

I would like to say in this connection that Japanese art has not 
yet been presented in its true light to outside nations. Except to the 
few who have made a special study of it. or to those whose real insight 
into beauty has made it possible to enter into its spirit, the real 
meaning of our national painting seems not to have been grasped 
by the general Western public. Our painting is still known to you 
through the color-prints of the popular school, and the flower and 
bird pictures which represent the prettiness, not the seriousness of 
artistic efforts. I beg you to know that in the works of our 
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masters lies as deep a philosophy of life and a religion of beauty 
as those which animated the creations of your own. The mode of 
expression is different, but the intensity of the emotion is the same. 

There is a certain phase of Japanese painting which is difficult for 
Western comprehension on account of its very Eastern nature. The 
monistic trend of the Eastern thought has led to concentration 
where it became expansive in yours. The microcosmic notion of 
our later philosophy has even accentuated the tendency to express 
with simplest means the most complex ideas. In some cases, color and 
shading have been discarded in the eagerness of preserving the 
purity of the idea. It is not symbolism but infinite suggestiveness. 
It is not the simplicity of the child but the directness of the master¬ 
mind. An ink-landscape of Kakei or Sessiu is a world in itself, 
replete with the meaning of life. Without actual examples before us 
it is hard to make myself understood. To take an analogy, the self¬ 
completeness of those masters is in its own way the self-completeness 
you find in the Mona Lisa of Leonardo or The Gilder of Rembrandt. 

The fact that these concentrated poems were enjoyed by our 
society was the proof of its culture. It showed the ability of the 
public to sympathize and fill out the background which the artist 
has purposely left unfilled. The public was as much the painter as 
the painter himself, for both were required to complete an idea. 
It belonged to the age when the tea-ceremony was universally 
practiced, as a serious attempt to perfect the art of sympathy. You 
are doubtless aware that the tea-ceremony is called a ceremony 
because it is not a ceremony. It was a vital method of realizing the 
harmonious appreciation of the facts of mundane life. The guest and 
the host were alike called upon to create the unity of the room, 


and the rhythm of the conversation. 

I do not assert that Japanese painting has been always able 
keep up to this high standard. Like the tea-ceremony, it has often 
become formal and meaningless. We feel the fatigue of the art- 
impulse instead of its virility. But the worship of the suggest 
has been an integral part of our art-consciousness. The ideal 
always there, however we may have failed to approach «• 

The conservative thinks that it is a great pity these anoint ideals 
should be lost. I. for one, who belong to the humble ra^of the 
conservatives, find it deplorable that the traditions of Ch,003^ ^ 

Japanese painting should be entirely ignore . thereby we 

say that we should not study the Western methods for tlm by 
m ay add to our own method of expression. Nor do I 
we should not assimilate the wealth of ideas whic y°“ j aponeS e 

—d. on .h. «»“>„r:,?: 

painting needs strengthening through the ac morc unj _ 

ideals. We can only become more human b> b 
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versa!. The value of a suggestion is in the depth of the thought 
that it conveys. What I wish to protest against is the attitude of 
imitation which is so destructive of individuality. 

Disastrous as have been the consequences of the sweeping inunda¬ 
tions of Western ideals, its ravages on Japanese painting might have 
been comparatively slight had it not been accompanied with modern 
industrialism. It may be that Western art is also .suffering from 
the effects of industrialism, but to us its menace is more direful as 
we hear it beating against the bulwarks of our old economic life. To 
us it seems that industrialism is making a handmaiden of art, as 
religion and personal glorification have made of it in the past. 
Competition imposes the monotony of fashion instead of the variety 
of life. Cheapness is the goal, not Beauty. The democratic indif¬ 
ference of the market stamps everything with the mark of vulgar 
equality. In place of the hand-works, where we feel the warmth of 
the human touch of even the humblest worker, we are confronted 
with the cold-blooded touch of the machine. The mechanical habit 
of the age seizes the artist and makes him forget that his only reason 
for existence is to be the one, not the many. He is impelled not to 
create but to multiply. Painting is becoming more and more an 
affair of the hand rather than of the mind. 

The task of preserving Japanese painting against all these antago¬ 
nistic influences is not easy. It is a matter of no small wonder that 
we should have produced within recent years a new school of national 
painting. Our hope in the future lies in the tenacity of the Japanese 
race which has kept its individuality intact since the dawn of its 
history. Two generations cannot change the idiosyncrasies of twenty 
centuries. The bulk of our traditions still remains practically un¬ 
harmed. Of late years there has been a marked tendency to a deeper 
recognition of the best in our ancient culture. We arc glad to sec in the 
heroic sacrifices of our people in the present war that the spirit of old 
Japan is not dead. Our greatest hope is in the very vitality of art 
itself which enabled it to thrive in spite of the various adversities 
which it had encountered in the past. A grim pride animates us in 
facing the enormous odds which modern society has raised against 
us. At the present day we feel ourselves to be the sole guardians of 
the art-inheritance of Asia. The battle must be one fought out to the 
last. 

Perhaps it may have seemed to you that I have painted in too 
dark a color the modern problems of art. There is a brighter side 
of the question. Western society itself is awakening to a better 
understanding of the problem. The suspense of art-activities at the 
present moment has aroused the anxious inquiry of serious thinkers 
into the cause of the universal decadence. It is time, indeed, that 
we should begin to work for the true adjustment of society to art. 
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I shall be only too grateful if my words have been of service in draw¬ 
ing your attention to the grave nature of the situation in the East. 
In the name of humanity, I call on the brotherhood of artists and 
art-lovers to a solution of these world-wide problems. 
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